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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THOMAS 


Pembroke =::Montgomezy, 


Baron Herbert of Cardift, Lord Roſs of Ken= 
dal, Par, Marmion, S:, Quintin and Shur= 
land; Lord Privy Seal, Lord Liewtenant of the 
County of Wilts,andof South= Wales; and one of 
7 heir Majeſties moſt Honourable Privy=Council. 


My LO RD, 


FT His T reatiſe, which is grown up under 
| = your Lordſhips Eye, and has ventured 
into the World by your Order, does 
now, by a natural kind of Right, come to your 
Lordſhip for that Protefion, which you ſeveral years 
ſmce promiſed it. *I is not that I think any Name, 
how great ſoever, ſet at the beginning of a Bock, 
will be able to cover the Faults are to be found in 
it, Things in Print muſt fland and fall by their 
own worth, or the Reader's Fancy. But there be= 
ing nothing more to be defired for Truth, than a fair 
unprejudiced Hearing, no body is more likely to pro= 
cure me that, than your- Lordſhip, who are allowed 
to have got ſo intimate an Acquaintance with her, 
in her more retired receſſes. Your Lordſhip is known 
to have ſo far advanced your Speculations in the 
moſt abſtract and general Knowledge of T hings , 
beyond 
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beyond the ordinary reach, or common Methods , 
that your Allowance, and Approbation of - the De= 
fron of this Treatiſe, will at leaſt preſerve it from 
\ being condemned without reading ; and will pre- 
wail to have thoſe Parts a little weighed, which 
might otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to deſerve 
no Conſideration, for being ſomewhat ont of the 
common road, 7 he Imputation of Novelty, is a 
terrible charge amongſt thoſe, who judge of Men's 
Heads, as they do of their Perukes, by the Fa= 
fhion ; and can allow none to be right, but the 
recerved Doftrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet car= 
ried it by Vote any where at its firſt appearance : 
New Opinions are always ſuſpetted , and uſually 
oppoſed , without, any other Reaſon, but becauſe 
they are not already common. But 1ruth , like 
Gold, is not the leſs ſo, for being newly brought 
our of the Mine. Tu Trial and Examination 
muſt give it price, and not any antick, Faſhion: And 
though it be not yet current by the publick lamp - 
Jet it may for all that, be as old as Nature, and 
is certainly not the leſs genuine. Your Lordſhip can 
give great and convincing Inſtances of this, when= 
ever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick with ſome of 
thoſe large and comprehenſrve Diſcoveries, you have 
made, of Truths, hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, to whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed not 
wholly to conceal them. This alone were a ſufficient 
Reaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould Dedicate 
this Flay to your Lordſhip ; and its having ſome 
little Correſpondence with fome parts of that nobler 
and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences, your Lordſhip has 
made, ſo new, exatt, and intruttruve a'Draught of, 
T think it Glory enough, if your Lordſhip permit me 
te boaſt, that here and there I have fallen into 


ſome 
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ſome Thoughts not wholly different from yours, If 
your Lordſhip think: fit, that, by your encourage = 
ment, this ſhould appear in the World, I hope it 
may be a Reaſon ſome time or other, to lead your 
Lordſhip farther ; and you will allow me to ſay, 
That you here give the World an earneft of ſome = 
thing, that, if they can bear with this, will be truly 
worth their expettation, This, my Lord, ſhews 


what a Preſent I here make to your Lordſhip ; juſt 


ſuch as the poor © Man does to his Rich and Great 


Neighbour, by whom the Basket of Flowers, or 
Fruit, is not ill taken, though he has more plenty 
of his own growth, and in much greater perfeti= 
on. Worthleſs Things recetve a Value when they 
are made the Offerings of Reſpett, Eſteem, and 
Gratitude : Theſe you have gruen me ſo mighty 
and peculiar Reaſons to have in the higheit degree, 
for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a price 
to what they go along with, proportionable to their 
own Greatneſs, I can with Confidence brag, I here 
make your Lordſhip the richet Preſent, you ever 
recetved, This I am ſure, IT am under the great= 
eft Obligation to ſeek all occaſions to acknowledge a 
long 1 rain of Favors, I have recetved from your 
Lordſhip; Favors, though great and important in 
themſelves, yet made much more ſo by the Forward= 
neſs, Concern, and Kindneſs, and other obliging 
Greumſtances, that never failed to accompany them. 
To all this you are pleaſed to add that, which 
grues yet more weight and reliſh to all the ret : 
You wouchſafe to continue me un ſome degrees of your 
Eſteem, and allow me a place in your good 1 houghts, 
I had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your 
Words and Adions fo conſtantly ſhew on all occaſt= 
15 ons 
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ons, even to others when I am abſent, that it is not 
Vanity in me to mention, what every body knows : 
But it would be want of Manners not to acknow= 
ledge what ſo many are Witneſſes of , and every day ; 
tell me, I am indebted to your Lordſhip for. I wiſh ; 
they could as eaſily aſfifk my Gratitude, as they con= : 
vince me of the great and growing Engagements it 

has to your Lordſhip. This I am ſure, I ſhould 

prite of the Underſtanding without having any, 

if I were not extremely ſenſible of them, and did not 

lay hold on this Opportunity to teſtifie to the World, 

how much I am obliged to be, and how much I am, 


My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's 
moſt Humble and 


oft Obedient Servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 


THE 


EPISTLE 


TO THE 


Reader), 
Here put into thy Hands what has been the diverſion of 
ſome of my idle and heavy Hours : If it has the good luck 
to prove ſo of any of thine, and thou haſt but half ſo much 
Pleaſureinreading, as I had in writing it, thou wilt as little 
think thy Money, as I do my Pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not 
this, for a Commendation of my Work ; nor conclude, becauſe 
I was pleaſed with the doing of it, that therefore I am fondly 
taken with it now it is done. He that hawks at Larks and Spar- 
rows, has no leſs ſport, though a much leſs conſiderable Quarry, 
than he that flies at nobler Game: And he is little acquainted 
with the Subje& of thisTreatiſe, the UNDERSTAND- 
ING, whodoes not know that as it is the moſt elevated Faculty 
of the Soul, ſo it is employgd with a greater, and more con- 
ſtant Delighe than any off the other. Its ſearches after Truth, 
are a ſort of Hawking and Hunting, wherein the very purſuit 
makes a great part of the Pleaſure. Every ſtep the Mind takes 
in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, makes ſome Diſcovery , 
which is not only new, bnt the beſt too, for the time at leaſt. 
For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Objeds 
only by its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it diſco- 
vers, having lefs regret for what has ſcaped it, becauſe it 1s 
; unknown. Thus he who has raiſed himſelf above the Alms- 
Basket, and not content to live lazily on ſcraps of begg'd Opi- 
nions, ſers his own Thoughts on work, to find and follow Truth, 
will (whatever he lights on) not miſs the Hunter's Satisfacti- 
on; every moment of his Pnrſuic, will reward his Pains with 
ſome Delight 3 and he will have Reaſon to think his time not 
11] ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any great Ac- 


quitztion, 
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This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe, who let looſe 
their own Thoughts, and follow them in writing 3 which thou 
oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they afford thee an Opportu- 
nity of the like Diverſion, if thou wile make ule of thy own 
Thoughts in reading. *'Tis to them, if they are thy own, that 
I refer my ſelf : But if they are taken upon Truſt from others, 
tis no great Matter what they are, they not following Truth, 
but ſome. meaner Confjderation : and 'tis not worth while to 
be concerned, whart he ſays or thinks, who ſays or thinks only 
as he ts directed by anorher. If thou judgelt for thy ſelf, I 
know thou wilt judge candidly ; and then I ſhall not be harm- 
ed or offended, whatever be thy Cenſure. For though ir 
be certain, that there is nothing in this Treatiſe of the Truth 
whereof I am not fully perſwaded; yet I conſider my ſelf as 
Hable ro Miſtakes, as I can think thee; and know that this 
Book muſt ſtand or fall with thee, not by any Opinion 
F have of it, but thy own. If thou findeſt lictle in it new 
or inſtrufive to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was 
not meant for thoſe, that had already maſtered this Subjet, 
and made a through Acquaintance with their own Underſtand- 
1ngs; but for. my own Information, and the SatisfaQtion of a 
few Friends, who acknowledged themſelves not to have ſuffict- 
ently con{tdered it. Were ir fit to trouble thee with the Hiſto- 
ry of this Eſſay, I ſhould tell thee that five or ſix Friends 
meeting ar my Chamber, and diſcouriing on a Sabje@& very re- 
mote from this, found themſelves quickly at a ftand, by the 
Difficulties thar roſe on every ſide. +. After we had a while puz- 
zlcd our ſelves, without coming any nearer a Reſolution of 
choſe Doubts which perplexed us, it came into, my Thoughts, 
that we took a wrong courſe; and that, before we ſet our 
{elves upon Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceflary to exa- 
mine our own Abilities, and fee, what Objects our Underſtand- 
ings were, or were not fitted ro deal with. This I propoſed 
to the Company, who all readily afſented; and thereupon it 
was agreed, that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty 
and undigeſted Thoughts, on a Subjet I had never before con- 
ſidered, which I ſet down againſt our next Meeting, gave the 
firſt entrance into this Diſcourſe, which having been thus be- 
gun by Chance, was continued by Intreaty ; written by inco- 
herenr parcels 3 and, after Jong intervals of negle&, reſum'd 
again, 2s my Humour or Occaſions permitted 3. and ar laſt, in 
a retirement, where an Attendance on my Healrh gave me lei- 
{are, it was brought into that order, thou now ſeeſt it. 


This 
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This diſcontinued way of writing may have occafioned, be- 
fides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too little, and too 
much may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt any thing wanting, 1 
ſhall be glad, chat what I have writ, gives thee any Defire, 
thac I ſhould have gone farther: If it ſeems too much to thee, 
thou muſt blame the Subjet ; for when I firſt put Pen to Pa- 
per, I thought all I ſhould have to ſay on this Matter, would 
have been contained in one ſheet of Paper 5 but the fatther I 
went, | the larger Proſpect I bad: New Diſcoveries led me 
ſtill on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the bulk ic now appears in. 
I will not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrowet 
compaſs than it is; and that ſome Parts of it might be contra- 
fted: the way it has been writ in, by catches, and many long 
intervals of Interruption, being apt to cauſe ſome Reperitions. 
But to confeſs the Truth, I am now too lazie, or too buſie to 
make it ſhorter. 

I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own Repu- 
tation, when I knowingly let it go witha Fault, fo apt to diſguſt 
the moſt judicious, who are always the niceſt, Readers. Bur 
they who know Sloth is apt to content it ſelf with any Excuſe, 
will pardon me, if mine has prevailed on me, where, T think, 
I have a very good one. T will not therefore alledge in my 
Defence, that the ſame Notion, having different Reſpets, may 
be convenient or neceſſary, to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts 


| of the ſame Diſcourſe ; and that ſo it has happened in many 


Parts of this: But waving that, I ſhall frankly avow, that I 
have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, andexpreſ- 
ſed it different ways, with a quite different Deſign. T pre- 
tend not to publiſh this Eſſay for the Information of Men of 
large Thoughts and quick Apprehenfions 3 to ſuch Maſters of 
Knowledge I profeſs my ſelf a SchoJar, and therefore warn 
them before-hand not to expe any thing here, but what being 
ſpun out of my own courſe Thoughts, is fitted ro Men of my 
own ſize, to whom, perhaps, it will not be unacceptable, that 
I have taken ſome Pains, to make plain and familiar to their 
Thoughts ſome Truths, which eftabliſhed Prejudice, or the 
Abſtractneſs -of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. 
Some Objefs had need be turned on every fide ; and when 
the Notion is new, as I confeſs ſome of theſe are to me 3 or 
out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpe& they will appear to others, 
*tis not one fimple view of it, that will gain it admittance in- 
to every Underſtanding, or fix it there with a clear and laſting 
Impreflion. There are few, I believe, who have not obſerved 
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jn themſelves or others, That what 1n one way of propofing 
was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it, has made very 
clear and incelligines Though afterward the Mind found little 
difference in the Phraſes, and wondered why one failed to be 
underſtood more than the other. But every thing does not hit 
alike upon every Man's Imagination. We have our Underſtand- 
ings no leſs different than our Palates 3 and he that thinks che 
ſame Truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the ſame 
dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of 
Cookery : The meat may be the ſame, and the Nouriſhment 
good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that Seafo- 
ning ; and it muſt bedrefſed another way, if you will have ic 

o down with ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. The Truth 
is, thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me for this Rea- 
ſon, to publiſh it as it is : and finceI have been brought co ler 
it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever gives 
himſelf the Pains to read it. I have fo little AﬀeGctaion tobe in 
Print, that if 'I were not flattered, this Eſſay might be of ſome 
uſe to others, as I think, it has been to me, I ſhould have con- 
fined it to the view of ſome Friends, who gave the firſt Occaſion 
toit. My appearing therefore in Print, being on purpoſe to 
be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make, what I have 
co ſay, as eaſſe and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers as I can. 


And | had much rather the ſpeculative and quick-fighted ſhould | 


complain of my being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, 
not accuſtomed to abſtrat Speculations, or prepoſlefied with dif- 
ferent Notions, ſhould miſtake, or not comprehend my 
meaning. 

Ic will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece'of Vanity, or In- 
ſolence in me, to pretend to inſtru& this our knowing Ape, it 
amounting to little leſs, when I own, that I publiſh this Eſſay 


with hopes it may be uſeful to others. But if it may be per- 


mitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who with a feigned Modeſty 
condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves Write, methinks it ſa- 
vours much more of Vanity or Infolence, to publiſh a Book for 
any other end; and he fails very muchof that Reſpe&t he owes 
_ the Publick, who prints and conſequently expets Men ſhould 
\read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with any 
thing of uſe to themſelves or others : and ſhould nothing elle 
be found allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my Defign will not 
ceaſe to be ſo; and the Goodneſs of my intention ought to 
be- ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſneſs of my Preſent. *Tis that 
chiefly which ſecures me from the fear of Cenfure, which I ex+ 
pect not to eſcape more than better Writers. Mens Princi- 
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ples, Notions, and Reliſhes are fo difference, that it 1s hd to 


find a Book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge 


the Age we live in, is not the leaſt knowing, and therefore nor 
the moſt caſie to be ſatisfied. If T have not the good luck ro 
pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me. | plainly 
tell all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Treatiſe was not 
at firſt intended for them ; and therefore they need not be ar 
the Trouble to be of that number. But yet if any one thinks 
fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely : For T 
ſhall find ſome better way of ſpending my- time, than in ſuch 
kind of Converſation. I ſhall always have the ſatisfaction to 
have aimed ſincerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, though'in one' of 
the meaneſt ways. The Common-wealth of Learning, is not 
at this time without Maſter-Builders, whoſe mighty 'Defigns, 
in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting Monuments to the 
Admiration of Poſterity z but every one muſt not hope to be 
a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and in an Age that produces ſuch 
Maſters, as the Great ----- Huygenius, and the incomparable 
Mr. Newton, with ſome other of that Strain ; *tis Ambition 
enough to be employed as an Under-Labourer in clearing the 
Ground a little, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh, that lies 
in the way to Knowledge; which certainly had been very much 
more advanced in the World, if the endeavours of ingenious 
and induſtrious Men had not been much cumbred with the learn- 
ed but frivolous uſe of uncouth, affeqed, or unintelligible 
Terms, introduced into the Sciences, and there made an Art of, 
to that Degree, that Philoſophy, which is nothing but the true 
Knowledge of Things, was thought unfit, or uncapable to be 
brought into well-bred Company, and polite Converſation. 
Vague and inſignificant Forms of Speech, and: abuſe of Lan- 
guage, have ſo long paſſed for Myſteries of Science ; And 
hard or miſapplyd Words, with little or no meaning, have, by 
Preſcription, ſuch a Right to be miſtaken for deep Learning, 
and height of Speculation, that it will not be eafie to perſwade, 
either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that they are 
but the Covers of Ignorance, and hindrance of true Know- 
ledge. To break in upon this Santuary of Vanity and Ig- 
norance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Service to Humane 
Underſtanding : Though' ſo few are apt to think, they 
deceive, or are deceived in the uſe of Words ; or that the 
Language of the Se& they are of, has any Faulrs in it, which 
ought to be examined or corrected, that I hope I ſhall be par- 
don'd, if T have inthe Third Book dwelt long on this Subjed ; 


and endeavoured to make it lo plain, that neither the inveterate- 
neſs 


es 
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- meſs of the Miſchief, nor the prevalency of the Faſhion, ſhall 
be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will not take Care about the 
meaning of their own Words, and will not ſuffer the Signifi- 
cancy of their Expreſſions to be enquired into. -_ 
|  T have been told that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which 
was printed about Two Years ſince, was by ſome condemned 
without reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it ; they 
too haſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were not ſuppoſed, 
there would be little lefr, either of the Notion or Proof of 
Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at the Entrance of 
this Treatiſe, I ſhall defire him to read it through : and then T 
hope he will be convinced, that the taking away falſe Founda- 
| rions, is not to the prejudice, but advantage of Truth; which 
is never injur'd or endanger'd ſo much, as when mixed with, or 
built on, Falſhood. 

The Bookſeller will not forgive me, If I ſay nothing of this 
New Edition, which he has promiſed, by the corre&nels of it, 
ſhall make amends for the many faults committed im the former. 
He defires too, that it ſhould be known, that it has one whole 
new Chapter concerning Identity, and many additions, and 
amendments in other places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader 
arenot all new matter, but moſt of them either farther confir- 
mation of what I had ſaid, or Explications to prevent others be 
ing miſtaken in the ſence of what was formerly printed, and 
not any variation in me from it ; I muſt only except the altera- 
tions I have made in Book 2. Chap. 21. 

What I had there Writ concerning Liberty and the Will, 1 
though deſerved as accurate a review, as I was capable of: Thoſe 
Subjects having in all Ages exerciſed the learned part of the 
World, with Queſtions and Difficulties, that have not a little 
perplex'd Morality and Divinity, thoſe parts of Knowledge, 
that Men are moſt concern'd to be clear in: Upon a cloſer in- 
ſpeQtion into the working of Men's Minds, and a ſtricter exa- 
mination of thoſe motives and views, they are turn'd by, I have 
found Reaſon ſomewhat to alter the thoughts I formerly had con- 
cernivg that, which gives the laſt determination to the Will in all 
voluntary Actions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to 
the World, with as much freedom and readineſs, as I at firſt pub- 
liſhed, what then ſeemd to me to be right, thinking my elf 
more concern'd to quit and renounce any opinion of my own, 
than oppoſe that of \another, when Truth appears againſt it. 
For tis Truth alone I ſeek, and eMac will always be welcome to 
me, when or from whenceſoever it comes. 
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Bute what forwardneſs ſoever I have to refign any Opinion 1 
have, or to recede from any thing F have Writ, upon the firſt 
evidence of any error in it yet this I muſt own, that I have 
nat had the good luck to receive any light from thoſe Excepri- 
ons, I have mer with in print againſt any part of my Book, nor 
| have, from any thing has been urg'd againſt it, found reaſon to 
aler my Senſe, in any of the Points have been queſtioned. 
Whether the Subjet, [ have in hand, requires often more 
thought and attention, than Curſory Readers, at leaſt ſuch as 
are prepofleſſed, are willing to allow ? Or whether any ob- 
ſcurty in my expreſſions caſts a cloud over it, and theſe notions 
are made difficult to others apprehenfion in my way of treating 
them? Sa it ts, that my meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, 
and I have not the good Juck to be every where rightly un- 
derſtood. | 

Of this the ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the 
other. For the civility of his expreſſions, and the candor that 
belongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he would have 
cloſed his Preface with an infinuation, as if in what T had faid 
Book '2., Chap. 27. concerning the third Rule, which Men re- 
fer their Actions ro, I went about to make Yertze Vice, and 
Vice Vertue, unleſs he had miſtaken my meaning; which he could 
not have done, it he had bur given himſelf the trouble to 
conſider, what the argument was I was then upon, and what 
was the chief deſign of that Chapter, plainly enough ſer down 
in the fourth $. and thoſe following. For I was there, not lay- 
ing down moral Rules, but ſhewing the original and nature of 
moral Ideas, and enumerating the Rules Men make uſe of in 
moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules were true or falſe; and 
purſuant thereunto I tell, what is every where called Vertze 
and Vice, which alters not the nature of things, though Men 
generally do judge of, and denominate their aftions according to 
the eſteem and faſhion of the Place or Set they are of. 

It he had been at the pains to refle&t on what I had faid p. 23. 
$. v8. and p. 160. $9.13, 14, 15, and 20. he would have 
known, - what | think of the eternal and uoalterable nature of 
right and wrong, and whar I call Vertze and Vice : And if he 
had obſerved, that in the place he quotes, I only report as mat- 
ter of fact, what others call Vertue and Vice, he would not have 
found it liable to any great Exception. For I think I am nor 
much out; in ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe of in the 
World for a ground or meaſure of a moral Relation, is that 
eſteem and reputation, which ſeveral ſorts of actions find vari- 
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ouſly in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they 
are there called Vertues or Vices : And whatever authority the 
Learned Mr. Lowde places in his Old Engliſh Difionary, I dare 
fay it no where tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame 
ation is not in credit, call'd, and counted a Vertxe in one place, 
which being in diſrepute, paſſes. for, and under the name of 
Vice in another. The taking notice that Men beſtow the 
names of Yertxe and Vice, according to this Rule of Reputati- 
on 15 all I have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, to- 
wards the making Vice Vertue, and Vertue Vice, But the good 
Man does well, and as becomes his calling, to be watchful in 
ſuch points,and to take the allarm evenat Expreſlions which ſtand- 
ing alone by themſelves might ſound il] and be ſuſpected. 

'Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that I forgive 
his citing, as. he does, theſe words of mine, p. 159. The Ex- 
bortations of inſpired Teachers bave not feared to appeal to com- 
mon repute, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are 
of good report, if there be any Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, 8c. 
Philip. 4. 8- Without taking notice of thoſe immediately pre- 
ceding, which introduce them, and run thus. Whereby in the 
corruption of manners the true boundaries of the Law of Nature, 
which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well 
preſeryd: So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers, &c. 
By which words and the reſt of that $. ic1s plain, that I brought 


that paſſage of St. Pau/, not to' prove, that the general mea-_ 


ſure of whac Men called Yertue and Vice, throughout the 
World, was the Reputation and faſhion of each particular So. 
ciety within it ſelf ; bur to ſhew, that though it were ſo, yet, 
for reaſons I there give, Men, in that way of denominating 
their actions, did not for the moſt part much vary from the 
Law of Nature, which is that ſtanding and unalterable Rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral reQitude and pra- 
vity of their ations, and accordingly denominate them Vertues 
or Vices, Had Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have found 
it little to his purpoſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a ſence, 
[ uſed it not; and would I imapine have ſpared the Explica- 
tion he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But I hope this 
ſecond Edition will give him ſatisfaQion in the point, and that 
this matter is now fo expretied as to ſhew him there was no cauſe 
of ſcruple. 

Thongh I am forced to differ from him 1n thoſe apprehenſi- 
ons, he has expreſſed, in the Jatter end of his Preface, con- 
cerning what IT had faid about Yertxe and Vice ; yet we are bet- 
ter agreed than he thinks, in what he ſays in his 2d Chapter, 
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P- 78. Concerning Natural Inſcription and Innate Notions. I 
ſhall not deny him the Privilege, he claims p. 52. to ſtate the 
queſtion as he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates ic ſo, as to 
leave nothing in it , contrary to what I have ſaid : For accord- 
ing to him, Innate Notions, being conditional things, depending 
upon the concurrence of ſeveral other circumſtances in order to the 
Soul's exerting them ; all that he ſays for innate, imprinted,” im- 
preſſed Notions (for of Innate Tdeas he ſays nothing at all) 
amounts at laſt only to this, That there are certain Propoſitions, 
which though the Soul, from the beginning, or when a Man 
1s born, does not know; yet by aſſiſtance from the outward 
Senſes and the help of ſome previous Cultivation, it may after- 
wards come certainly to know the truth of ; which is yo more 
chan what I have affirm'd in my firſt Book. For I ſuppoſe. by 
the Soul's exerting them, he means its beginning ro know them, 

or elſe the Soul's Exerting of Notions will be to me a very unin- 
telligible expreſſion, andI think at beſt isa very unfit one in this, 
it miſleading Mens thoughts by an infinuation, as if theſe Noti- 
ons were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, 1. e. before 
they are known; whereas truly before they are known, there 
1s nothing of them in the mind, but a capacity to know them, 

when the concurrence of tnoſe circumſtances, which this ingeni- 

ous Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the Soul's exerting them, 

brings them into our Knowledge. 

P. 52. t find him expreſs it thus, Theſe natural Notions are 
not ſo imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and neceſſa- 
rily exert themſelves (even in Children and Ideots) without any 
aſſeftance from the outward Senſes, or without the b@p of ſome pre- 
vious cultivation. Here he ſays they exert themſglves, as p. 78. 
that the Soul exerts them. When he has explain'd to himſelf or 


their exerting themſelves, and what that previous cultivation and 
circumſtances in order to their being exerted are, he will I ſuppoſe 
find, there is ſo little of Controverſie between him and me in 
the point, bating that he calls that exerting of Notions, which I 
in a more vulgar ſtile call knowing, that I have reaſon to think 
he brought in my name upon this occaſion only, out of the 
pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me, which I muſt gratefully 
acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me, not 
without conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a title I 
have no right to. 

If any other Authors, careful that none of their good thoughts 
ſhould be loſt, have publiſh'd their cenſures of my Eſſay, with 
this honour done to it, that they will not ſuffer it ro be an 
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others, what he means by the Soul's exerting Innate Notions, or 
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Eſſay, I leave it to the publick to value the obligation they have 
to their critical Pens, and ſhall not waſt my Readers time in fo 
idle or il] naturd an employment of mine, as to leſſen the ſatis- 
faction any one has in himſelf, or gives to others in ſo haſty a 
confutation of what I have Written. 

Beſides what is already mentioned, this Second Edition has 
the Summaries of the ſeveral 9 $. not only Printed, as before, 
in a Table by themſelves, but in the Margent too, And ar the 
end there is now an Index added. Theſe two, with a great 
number-of ſhort additions, amendments, and alterations are 
advantages of this Edition, which the Bookſeller hopes will 
make it fell. For as to the larger additions and alterations, T 
have obliged him, and he has promiſed me to print them by 
themſelves, fo that the former Edition may not be wholly loſt 
to thoſe who have it, bur by the inſerting in their proper places 
the paflages that will be reprinted alone, to that purpoſe, the 
former Book may be made as lictle defeQtive as is poſlible. 
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BOOK I 


CHAP. I. 


Introdu&ion. 


SECT. po Eds 
1. An Enquiry into the Underfian: 
ding pleaſant and uſeful. 
2. Deſign. 
3. Method. 
4. Uſeful to know the extent of our 
Comprehenſion. | 
5. Our Capacity proportioned to our 
State and Concerns, to diſcover 
things uſeful to us. 
| 6. Knowing the extent of our Capact- 
ties will hinder us from uſeleſs 
Curioſity, Scepticiſm, and Idleneſs. 
7. Occaſion of this Eſſay. 
8. What Idea ſtands for. 


CHAP. IL 
No innate ſpeculative Principles. 


SECT. 


I. The way ſhewn how we come by 
any Knowledge, ſufficient to prove 
zt not innate. 

2. General Aſſent the great Argu- 
ment. 

3- Univerſal Conſent proves nothing 
2nnate. 

4. What 1s, is; ad, It is impoſlible 
for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be, »ot univerſally aſſen- 
zed to. 

5. Not on the Mind naturally im- 
printed, becauſe not known to 

Children, Idiots, &c. 
6, 7. That Men know them when they 


come to the uſe of Reaſon. anſwer'd. 
8. If Reaſon diſcovered them, that 
would not prove them innate, 
g9—11. Tu falſe that Reaſon diſcovers 
| them, 

12. The coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, 

, not the time wecome to knew theſe 
Maxims. 

1 3. By this they are not diſtinguiſhed 
from other knowable Truths. 

I4. 1f coming to the uſe of Reaſon 
were the time of their diſcovery, 
zt would not prove them innate. 

15, I6, The Feps by which the Mind at- 
tains feveral Truths. 

I 7. Aſſenting as ſoon as propoſed and 
anderſtood, proves them not in- 
aate, 

18, If ſuch an Aſſent be a mark of in- 
nate, then that One and Two are 
equal to Three; that Sweetneſs is 
not Bitterneſs; and a thouſand the 
like muſt be innate. 

I9. Such leſs general Propoſitions 
known before theſe univerſal Max- 
ms. 

2.0, One and One, equal to Two, &C. 
not general nor uſeful, anſwered. 

21, Theſe Maxims not being known 
Sometimes till propoſed, proves 
them not innate. 

22. Implicitly known before propoſing, 
frgnifies that the Mind u capable 
of underſtanding them, or elſe fig- 
nifies nothing. 

23.\The Argument of aſſenting on firſt 
hearing, is upon a falſe ſuppoſiti- 
on of no precedent teaching. 

24. Not innate, becauſe not univer- 


ſally aſſented to. 
25. Theſe Maxims not the fir(t known. 
a 2 26. Apd 
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26. And ſo not innate. 
27. Not innate, becauſe they appear 22-26. How Men commonly come by their 


leaſt, where what i innate ſhews 


zt ſelf cleareſt. 


Z 


fo generally received, as the 
forementioned ſpeculative Max- 
zms. 


. Faith and Fuſtice not owned as 


Principles by all Men. 


. Obj. Though Men deny them 7n 


their Prattice, yet they admit 
them in their Thoughts, auſwered. 


. Moral Rules need a proof, ergo 


aot mnnate. 


. Inſtance in keeping compatts. 
. PVertue generally approved, not 


becauſe innate, but becauſe proft- 
table. 


. Men's Afttions convince us, that 


the Rule of Vertue is not their 
mnternal Principle. 


. Conſcience no proof of any innate 


Moral Rule. 


, Tuſtances of Enormities prattiſed 


without remorſe. 


. Men have contrary prattical Prin- 


ciples. 


. Whole Nations rejef ſeveral Mo- 


ral Rules. 


. Thoſe who maintain innate pratti- 


cal Principles, tell us not what 
they are. 


. Lord Herbert's innate Principles 


examined. 


. Obj. Innate Principles may be cor- 


rupted, anſwered. 


21. Contrary Principles in the World. 


Principles. 
2.7. Principles muſt be examined. 


28, Recapitulation. Bene | 095 Og 
C IH A RF. IV. 
CHAP. III. Other Conſiderations about innate 
' No innate pradical Principles. Principles, both Speculative and 
| SECT. Prattical. 
1. No moral Principles ſo clear and SECT. 


I. Principles not innate, unleſs their 
Ideas be innate. © 
2, 3. {deas, eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
Principles, not born with Chil- 
dren. | 
4, 5- Identity an Idea not innate. 
6. Whole and Part not innate Ideas. 
7. Idea of Worſhip not innate. 
8-11. Idea of GOD mot innate. 

12. Suitable to GOD's Goodneſs,that 
all Men ſhould have an«sldea of 
Him, therefore naturally imprin- 
ted by Him; anſwered. 

x 3--16, Ideas of GOD various in diffe- 
rent Men. 

17.1f the Idea of GOD be not innate, 
no other can be ſuppoſed innate. 

18. Idea of Subſtance not innate, 

19. No Propoſitions can be innate, ſince 
no tdeas are innate. 

20. No Ideas are remember d till af- 
ter they have been introducd, 

2I. Principles not innate, becauſe of 
little uſe, or little certainty. 

22. Difference of Men's Diſcoveries 
depends upon the different appli- 
cation of their Faculties. 

23. Men muſt think and know for © 
themſelves. 

24. Whence the Opinion of innate 
Principles. 

2.5, Concluſion. 
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the next Moment, very impro- 


CHAT. L | batle. 


Is 20--24.No Ideas but from Senſation or Re- 
Of Ideas in general. fletion, evident, if we obſerve 
SECT. Children. 
1. 1dea is the Objed of Thinking. 25. In the reception of femple Ideas, 
2. All Ideas come from Senſation or the Underſtanding is moſt of all 
Refleion. paſſroe. 
3: The Objetts of Senſation one Sourſe 
of 1deas. 
4. The Operations of our Minds the 
other Yourſe of them. 
5. All our Ideas are of the one or the 
other of theſe. SECT. 
6. Obſervable in Children. i. Uncompounded Appearances. 
7. Men are differently furniſhed with 2, 3. The Mind can neither make nor 


CHAP. II. 
Of ſemple Ideas. 


theſe, according to the different deſtroy them. 
Objefts they converſe with. 

8. Ideas of Refleftion later, becauſe Rs 
they need Attention. CHAP. III. 


9. The Soul begins to have 1deas, 
when it begins to perceive. 

19. The Soul thinks not always ; for SECT. 
this wants Proofs. | 1. As Coloars of Seeing, Sounds of 

11.17 i not always conſcious of 2t. Fearing, 

12. 1f a ſleeping Man thinks without 2. Few ſimple Ideas have Names. 
knowing it, the ſleeping and wa- _ : 
king Man are two Perſons. | 

13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that CHAP. IV: 

i rh dreaming, that they of Solidity. 

14. That Men dream without remem- SECT. | | 

bring it, in vain urged. 1. We receive this Idea from touch. 


of Ideas of one Senſe. 


15. Upon this Hypotheſts,the Thoughts 
of a ſleeping Man ought to be moſt 
rational. 

16. On this Hypotheſis the Soul muſt 
have Idea not derived from Sen- 
ſation or Refleftion, of which there 
zsS 10 appearance. 

17. If I think when I know 2t not, no 
body elſe can know it. 


13, 


2.. Solidity fills Space. 
3 Diſtintt from Space. 
. From Hardineſs. 
5. On Solidity depends Impulſe, Re- 
tance, and Portrufion. 
6. What 7t is. 
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How knows any one that the Soul 


CHAP. V. 


always thinks> For if it be not Of ſimple Ideas by more than one 


a ſelf-evident Propoſition, it neegs_ 


roof. | | 
19. That a Man ſhould be bufie in 
thinking, and yet not retain it 


Senſe. 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. VI. 
Oo ſemple Ideas of Refleion. 


SECT. 1 8—10. /deas of Senſation often changed 


x. Are the Operations of . the Min 
about its other Ideas. | 


2. The Idea of Perception, and Idea * 
of Willing, we have from Refle- 


:0n. 


CHAP. VIL 


Of Simple Ideas, both of Senſation 


and RefleGion. 
SECT. 


I—6. Pleaſure and Pain. 
7. Exiſtence and Unity. 
8. Power. 
9. Suceſſion. 


10. Simple Ideas the Materials of all 


our Knowledge. 


i. ——— 
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CHA P. VIIE 


Other Conſiderations concerning fem- 


ple Ideas. 


1—6. Poſitive Ideas from privative 


Cauſes. 


7, 8. Ideas inthe Mind, Qualities in 


Bodies. 


. 


2 —4. Perception is only when the Mind 
receives the Impreſſion. 
5, 6. Children, though they have Ideas, 
in the Womb, have none innate. 
7. Which "—_— 7s not evident. 


Z 

by the Tudgment, ; Ih 

I—I4. Perception puts the difference be- j 
tween Animals and inferior Be- 


Zngs. 

15. Perception the inlet of Know- 
ledge. 
CHAP X. 


Of Retention. 


SECT. 


' I. Contemplation. 
2, Memory. 
3. Attention, Repetition, Pleaſure, 
and Pain fix Ideas. 
4, 5. {deas fade in the Memory. 
6. Conſtantly repeated Ideas can 
fſearce be loſt. 
7. In remembring the Mind is often 
attzve. 
8. Two defetts in the Memory, Obli- 
viou and Slowneſs | 
Lo. Brutes have Memory. 
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CHAP. XL. 
Of Diſcerning, 8c. 


9, 10. Primary and Secondary Quali- SECT. 


FCS. 
11, 12, How primary Qualities produce 
; their Tdeas. 
I3, 14. How Secondary. 
15—2 3.1deas of primary Qualities are re- 
Semblances ; of ſecondary, not. 
2.4, 25. Reaſon of our miſtake in this. 
26, Secondary Qualities two-fold ; 
Firſt, Immediately perceiveable ; 
Secondly, Mediately percetvable. 


_ 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Perception. 
SECT. 
T. It is the firſt ſample Idea of Re- 
fledtion. © | 


x. No Knowledge without Ze. 
2. The difference of Wit and Judg- 
ment. 

3. Clearneſs alone hinders Confuſion. 
4. Comparing. 

5. Brutes compare but imperfedly. 
6. Compounding. 

7. Brutes compound but little, 

8. Naming. 
9. Abſtra(tion. 


10, It. Brutes abſtraft not. 


12, 13. Idiots and mad Men. 
I 4. Method. 
I5. Theſe are the beginnings of hu- 
mane Knowledge. | 
16, Appeal to Experience. 
I 7. Dark Room, 


Book.Il. CONTENTS. 


5. The Idea of Duration applicatle 


to. things whilſt we ſleep. 
CHAP. XII 6—8, = Ia of Succeſſion ot from 
A, FF, 0t10n. | = | | 
ws Of Complex Idea Ee The pon Ha FM 
oo” egree of quickneſs. 
” _ -Santtrad 6. 2 I'2. E his train the meaſure of other 
' 2. Made voluntarily. | ucceſions | Tz 
3. Are either Modes, Subſtances, or of 4s The Mind cannot fix long on one 
Relations. | invariable Idea. 
| Modes. | 16. Ideas, however made, include no 
5. Simple and mixed Modes. WO. nſe of Mofidn. | 
6. Subſtances Single or Colletive. 17. Time is Dur ation ſet out by Mea- 
7, Relation. ſares. 


8. The abſtruſeſt Ideas from the too 7 *: 4g00d meaſure of Time muſt d;- 


Dources. vide its whole Duration into equal 


periods. 
4 ; Ws 19. The Revolutions of the Sun and 
C H A P. XIII. —_ the propereſt Meaſures of 
RT ime. 
Of Space , and its frmple Modes. 20. But not by their Motion, but peri- 
SECT. odical appearances. 
r. Simple Modes. 21. No two parts of Duration can be 
2. Idea of Space. certainly known to be equal. 
3. Space and Extenſion. 22. Time not the meaſure of Motion. 


4. Immenſity. 23. Minutes, Hours, aud Jears, not 


'6. Fitare. neceſſary meaſures of Duration. 
| Pet PR \-yobad 24. The meaſure of Time two ways ap» 
L1—14. Extenſion and Body not the ſame. plied. | "= ry 
I5—17. Subſtance which we know not, no 25—?7+ Our meaſur e of 7; zIME applicable 
proof againſt Space without Body. to Duration before Time. 


18, 19. Subſtance and Accidents of little 28—3'- Eternity. 
aſe in Philoſophy. 
20. 4 Vacuum beyond the utmoſt 


bounds of Body. CHAP, XV. 
ag pe a of aunibilation ow. Of Duration and Expanſion confide= 
22. Motion proves a Vacuum. red toge ther. 
' 23. The Ideas of Space and Body di- SECT. 
tint. r. Both capable of greater and leſs. 
24,25, Extenſion being inſeperable from 2. Expanſion not bounded by Matter. 
Body. proves it not the ſame. 3- Nor Duration by Motion. 
2.6.1aeas of Space and Solidity diſtin. 4. Why Men more eaſily admit infinite 
27. Men differ little in clear ſimple Duration,than infinite Expanſion. 
Ideas. 5. Time to Duration 14 as Place to 
£7 Expanſion. 
6. Time and Place are taken for ſo 
CHAP. XIV. much of either, as are ſet out by 
Of Duration. proba 4 on and Motion of Bo- 
SECT. 7. Sometimes for ſo much of either, 
I. Duration is fleeting Extenſion. as we deſign by meaſures taken 
224. Its Idea from Refieion on 'the from the bulk or motion of Bo-- 
OO frainof our Ideas. dies. 
8. They 
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8. They belong to all Beings. 

9. Allthe parts of Extention are Ex- 
tenfion; and all the parts of Du- 
ration, are Duration. 

io. Their parts inſeperable. 

11-Duration i as a Line, Expanſion 
as a Solid. 

12. Duration has never two parts t0- 
gether, Expanſion altogether. 


C H A P. XVI. 
Of Number. 
SECT. 
.-. I, Number the fimpleſt and moſt uni- 
verſal Idea. 
2.1t's Modes made by Addition. 
3. Each Mode diſtint. 
4. Therefore demonſtrations in Num- 
bers the moſt preciſe. 
5,6. Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
7 Why Children number not earlier. 
8. Number meaſures all Meaſurables. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Infenity. 
SECT. 


1. Infinity in its Original intention, 
attributed to Space, Duration, 
and Number. 

2,3-How we come by the Idea of Infinity. 

4. Our Idea of Space boundleſs. 

5. Aud ſo of Duration. 

6. Why other Ideas are not capable 
of Infinity. 

7. Difference between infinity of 
Space, and Space infinite. 

8. We have no Idea of infinite Space. 

9. Number affords us the cleareſt 
Idea of Infinity. 

10,11. Our different conception of the In- 
' finity of Number, Duration, and 
| Expanſion. 

12. Infinite Diviſibility, 
| : Ht FNo poſitive Idea of infinite. 
15,16,19. What is poſitive,what negative 
in our Idea of Infinite. 
20, Some think they have a poſitive 
Idea of Eternity, and not Space. 

21. Suppoſed poſitive Ideas of Tnft- 

ty cauſe of Miſtakes, 


. 22. Al theſe Ideas from Senſation 
and Refletion. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


Of other ſumple Modes. 
SECT. ſ Jp 
1,2. Modes of Motion. 
3. Modes of Sounds. 
4. Modes of Taſtes. 
7. Modes of Coloars. 
8. Why ſome Modes have, and others 


have not Names. 


Book. Il. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Modes of Thinking. 
SECT. 4 £ - 
1,2. Senſation, Remembrance, Contem- 
plation, &c. 
3. The warious attention of the 
Mind in Thinking. 
4. Hence probable that T, hinking is 
_ CO not Efſence of the 
oul. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


SECT. 
x. Pleaſure and Pain ſimple Ideas, 
2. Good and Evil what. 
3- Our Paſſions moved by Good and 
Evil. 
4. Love. 
5. Hatred. 
6. Defre. 
7. J9Y 
8. Sorrow. 
9. {Tope. 
10. Fear. 
Ii. Deſparr. 
I2. Anger. 
I 3. Envy. 
14. What Paſſions all Men have. 
15,16. Pleaſure and Pain what, 
I 7. Shame. 
18. Theſe inſtances to ſhew how our 
Ideas of the Paſſions are got from 
Senſation and Reflefion, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXL 


Of Power. 

SECT. 

1. Thi Idea how got. 

2. Power Adive and Paſjjue. 

3- Power includes Relatives. 

4. The cleareſt Idea of Attive Pow: 
er had from Spirit, 

5. Will and Underſtanding two Pow- 
ers. 

6. Facultzes. | 

7. Whence the Ideas of Liberty and 
Neceſhty. 

8. Liberty what. 


9. Suppoſes Underſtanding and Will. 


10. Belongs not to Yolition. 

11. Voluntary oppoſed to involuntary, 
not to neceſſary. 

12. Liberty what. 

13. Neceſſity what. 

14-20. Liberty belongs not to the Will. 

21. But to the Agent or Man. 

22-24. Fn reſpedt of Willing a Man is not 
ree. 
25, 26, 27. The Will determined by ſome- 
thing without it. - 

28. Volition what. 

29. What determines the Will. 

30. Will and Defire muſt not be con- 
founded. 

31. Uneaſineſs determines the Will. 

32. Defire is uneaſineſs. 

33- The Uneafineſs of Deſire deter- 
mines the Will. 

. This the ſpring of Aflion. 

= . The —— vs Good deter- 
mines not theWill, but Uneafineſs. 

36. Becanſe the removal of Uneaſineſs 
is the firft Rep to Happineſs. 

37. Becauſe Uneaſineſs alone u pre- 
ſent. 

38. Becauſe all who allow the Foys of 
Heaven poſſible, purſue them not. 
But any great Uneafineſs is never 
neglefted. 

39. Defire accompanies all Uneaft- 
neſs. 

40. The moſt preſſing Vneaſineſs na- 
turally determines the Will. 

41. All defire Happineſs. 

42. Happineſs what. 

43. What Good is defired, what not ? 


44- Why the greateff good is not al- 
ways defired. 

45 . Why not being defired it moves 
uot the Will. 

46. Due Conſideration raiſes De- 


-_ 

47. The Power to ſuſpend the Proſe- 
cution of any Defire makes way 
for Conſideration. 

48. To be determined by our own 
Fudgment is no reſtraint to Li- 
berty. 

49. The frees? Agents are ſo deter- 
mined. 

50. A conſtant determination to a pur- 
ſuit of Happineſs, no abridgment 
of Liberty. 

SI. The neceſſity of purſuing true 
Happineſs the Foundation of Li- 
berty. 

52. The Reaſon of it. 

53. Government of our Paſſions the 
right improvement of Liberty. 
54,55. How Men come to purſue diffe- 

rent Courſes. 

56. How Mex come to chuſe ill. 

57. Firft, From Bodily Pains. 

. Secondly, From wrong Defires ari- 
fing from wrong Judgment. 

58, 59. Our Judgment of preſent Good or 

Evil always right. 

60. From a wrong Judgment of what 
makes a neceſſary part of their 
Happineſs. 

61, 62. A more particular Account of 

wrong Tudgments. 

63. 1n comparing preſent and future. 

64, 65. Cauſes of this. 

66. In conſidering Conſequences of 4 
tons. 

67. Cauſes of ths. 

68. Wrong Judgment of what is ne- 
ceſſary to our Happineſs. 

69. We can change the agreeable- 
neſs or diſagreeableneſs in 
Things. 

70, 71, 72, 73. Preference of Vice to 

Pertue a manifeft wrong Fudg- 
ment, 
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17. The Coheſion of | ſolid Parts, and 
zampulſe the primary Id:as of 
Body. : 
18. Thinking and Motivity, the pri- 
mary Ideas of Spirit. 
I 9--21. Spirits capable of Motion. 
22. Idea of Soul and Body compared. 
2 3--2.7. Coheſion of ſolid Parts in Body, as 
hard to be conceived, as Ti hinking 
in a Soul. 
28, 29. Communication of Motion by Im- 
; pulſe, or by thought, equally intel- 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Mixed Modes. 


1. Mixed Modes what. 
2. Made by the Mind. 
'3. Sometimes got by the Explication 
of their Names. 
4. The Name ties the Parts of the 
mixed Modes into one Idea. 
5. The Cauſe of making mixed Modes. Gags 
6. Why Words in one Language, have 17 ah '”' $29” JOY 
_ none anſwering in another. : Jong 5 of Body and Spirit compa- 
7. And Languages change. | Ted. | 
8. Mixed Modes, where they exiſt. 
9. How we get the Ideas of mixed 


31. The Notion of Spirit involves 0 
more difficulty in it than that of 


Modes. cy 
10. Motion, Thinking and Power, have Lk as F "10G nothing beyond our fim- 
been moſt medified. 22/46 ho Oak 


11. Several Words ſeeming to fignefie 
Aftion, fignifie but the Effef. 
12. Mixed Modes, made alſo of other 
Ideas. 


36. No Ideas in our Complex one of 
Spirits, but thoſe got from Seuſa- 
tron or Reflettion. 

37. Recapitulation. 


— 
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C H A P. XXIIL CHAP XXIV. 


Of the Complex Ideas of Subſtances. Of Colletive Ideas of Subſtances. 


SECT. 
x. Ideas of Subſtances how made. TO. One Ide 


. Our Ideas of Subſtance in general. 
mk of the pad of SubSances. $. _ ” Ye Power of compoſing 
F in the Mind. 
+ T* _ +75 (mama 3+ All Artificial Things are colleve 
5. As clear an Idea of Spirit as Bo-+ Ideas. 
dy. 
7. Powers a great part of our com* 
plex Ideas of Subſtances. 
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C H A P. XXV. 


8. And why. 
9. Three 7 wh of Ideas make our Of Relation. 
complex ones of Subſtances. SECT. 
10, Il. The now Secondary Qualities of 1. Relation what. 
Bodies would diſappear, if we 2. Relations without correlative 


Terms, not eaftly perceived. 


could diſcover the primary ones of 
3. Some ſeemingly abjolre Terms cons 


their minute Parts. 


12. Our Facultzes of Diſcovery ſuited tain Relations. 
to our State. 4+ Relation different from the Things 
1 3. Conjefture about Spirits. related. Fa 


eg. hange of Relation may be with- 
out any Change in the Subjett. 

6. Relation only berwixt two 7, hings. 

7. All things capable of Relation. 

8. The 


x.4. Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 

15. 1dea of ſpiritual Subſtances, as 
_ clear as of bodily Subſtances. 

16. No Idea of abſtraft Subſtance. 
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8. The Ideas of Relations clearer of- 
ten, than of the Subjefts related. 
9. Relations all terminate in ſimple 

Ideas. 

10. Terms leading the Mind beyond 
the Subjet denominated, are Re- 
latzve. 

I I. Concluſion. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Cauſe of Effed and other Rela- 


tions. 
SECT. | 
1. Whence their [deas got. 
2. Creation, Generation, making Al- 
teration. 
3, 4. Relations of Time. 
5. Relations of Place and Exteyſton. 


6. Abſolute Terms often fand for 


Relations, 


CHAP. XXVILI. 


Of Identity and Diverſity. 
SECT. | 4 
t. Wherein Identity conftsts. 
2. 1denty of SubFtances. 
Identity of Modes. 
. Principium Individuationis. 
. 1denty of Vegetables. 
. Ldentity of Animals. 
. Identity of Man. 
. 1dentity ſuited to the Idea. 
. Same Man. 
. Perſonal Identity. 
10. Conſciouſneſs makes perſonal Iden- 
ty, 
11, Perſonal Identity in change of Sub- 
Fances. 
12 Whether in the change of think- 
ing SubFances. 
16. Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame per ſon. 
17. Self depends on Conſciouſueſs. 
18. Otjett of Reward and Puniſhment. 
21. Difference between Identity of 
Man and Perſon. 
2 3. Conſciouſneſs alone makes ſelf. 
26. Perſon a Forenfick Term. 
28. The Dificulty from ill uſe of 


hy yy Names. 


Nw OM & uw 
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* 9. Continued Exiftence makes Tdem- 
dity. 
. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of other Relations. 
SECT. 


i. Proportional. 
2. Natural. 
3. 1nftituted. 
4. Moral, 
5. Moral Good and Ewv1l. 
6. Moral Rules. 
7. Laws. | | 
8. Divine Law the Meaſure of Sin 
and Duty. 
9. Civil Law, the Meaſure of Crimes 
and Innocence. _. 
10, 11. Philoſophical L aw, the meaſure of 
Pertue and Vice. 
12. ts Inforcements, Commendation, 
aud Diſcredit. 
1 3. Theſe three Laws the Rules of nw- 
ral Good and Fwl. 
14, 15. Morality is the Relation of Ations 
to theſe Rules. 
16. The denominations of Aftions of- 
ten miſlead us. 
I7. Relations innumerable. 
18, AU Relations terminate in fimple 
Ideas. | 
ig. We have ordinary as clear (or 
clearer) Notion of the Relation, 
as of its Foundation. 
20. The Notion of the Relation is the 
fame, whether the Rule any Ation 
zs compared to, be true or falſe. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Of Clear and Diſtin&, Obſcure and 
Confuſed Ideas. 
SECT : 


i. Ideas ſome clear and diſtin, o- 

' thers ob(cure and confuſed. 

2. Clear and Obſcure, explained by 
Sight. Seurin 

. Cauſes of Obſcurity. , 

: Did aa confuſed, what. 

5. Objettion.  , | 

6. Confufion of Ideas, is in reference 

to their Names. 
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b z 7. De- 
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7. 


Defaults which make Confuſion. 


Firſt, complex Ideas made up of too 


few fample ones. 


8. Secondly, Or its ſimple ones jum- 


bled diſorderly together. 


9. Thirdly, Or are mutable and un: 


determined. 


10. Confuſion without reference to 


Names, hardly concetvable. 


1 1. Confuſion concerns always two [- 


Aeas. 


12. Cauſes of Confuſion. 
1 3. Complex Ideas may be diſtinit in 


one part, and Confuſed in another. 


14. This if not heeded, cauſes Confu- 


fron in our Arguings. 


15. Inſtances in Eternity. 
16, 17. ——Diviſibility of Matter. 
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CHAPF, XXX. 


Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


SECT. 


I . 


2. 


; 
. Mixed Modes made of conſiſtent 


Real Ideas are conformable to therr | 


Archetypes. 

Simple 11eas all real. 

Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations. 


Tdeas are real. 


. Ideas of Subſtances are real, when 
they agree with the Exiſtence of 


Ti hings. 


GH APF.! XXAL 


Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


SECT. 


T. 


Adequate Ideas, are ſuch as per- 
fedly repreſents their Archetypes. 


. Simple Ideas all adequate. 
. Modes are all adequate. 
. Modes in reference to ſettled 


Names, may be inadequate. 


. Ideas of Subſtances, as referr d 


to real Eſſences not adequate. 

Ideas of Subſtances, as Collettions 
of their Qualities, are all inade- 
gaare. | 


, Szraple Ideas luna, and adequate. 
Teas of Subſtances are &ulunre, in- 


adequate. 
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Ideas of Modes and Relations are 
Archetypes, and cannot but be a- 
dequate. 
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CHAP. XXXIL. 


Of true ard falſe Ideas. 


SECT. 


I, 
2. 


4 


9. 


6-8. 
9. 


Truth and Falſhood properly be- 
longs to Propoſitions. 
Metaphyſical Truth contains a ta- 
cit Propoſition. 

No Idea as an appearance in the 
Mind true or falſe. 

Ideas referred to any thing may be 
true or falſe. 

Other Mens Ideas, real Exi- 
fence, and ſuppoſed real Eſſences, 
are what Men uſually refer their 
Ideas to. | 

The cauſe of ſuch references. 
Simple Ideas may be falſe in refe - 
rence to others of the ſame name, 


. But are leaſt liable to be fo. 


I O. 


Il. 
I'2. 


I 3. 


1 4-- 16. 


I5. 


2%o 


Si 


Ideas of mixed Modes moſt liable 
to be falſe in this Sence. 

Or at leaſt to be thought falſe. 
And why. - | 

As referred to- real Exiſtences, 
none of our Ideas can be falſe, but 
thoſe of Subſtances. 

Firſt, Simple Itleas in this Sence 
not falſe, and why. 

Though one Man's Idea of Blue 
ſhould be' different from ano- 


ther's. 


. Secondly, Modes not falſe. 
8. Thirdly, Ideas of Subſtances when 


falſe. 


. Truth or Falſhood always ſuppoſes 


afirmation or negation. 


. Ideas in themſelves neither true 


nor falſe. | 


. But are falſe, Firſt, when judged 


agreeable to another Man's Idea 
without being ſo. 

Secondly, When judged to agree 
to real Exiſtence, when they do 


#0t. LF 
Thirdly, When judged adequate 


' without being ſo, 


2 4. Fourth- 


Book III. 
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24. Fourthly, When judged to repre- 
ſent the real Eſſence. 
25. Ideas when falſe. 
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CHAE. 4 


Of Words or Language in general, 


SECT. | - 
i. Man fitted to form articulate 


Sounds. 
2. To make them ſigns of Ideas. 
3, 4: To make general Signs. 


5. Words ultimately derived from” 


ſuch as fignifie ſenſible Ideas. 
6. Diſtribution. 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Signification of Words. 
SECT. 


1. Words are ſenſible Signs neceſſary . 


for Communication. 
2, 3. Words are the ſenſible Signs of his 
Ideas who aſes them. 

4. Words often ſecretly referred, 
Firſt, to the Ideas in other Men's 
Minds. | 

5. Secondly, To the reality of Things. 

6. Words by uſe readily excite Ideas. 

7. Words often uſed without ſignifi- 
cation, 

8. Their Signification perfettly arbi- 
trary. 


CHAP. IIl. 
Of general Terms. 


SECT. 
1. The greateſt part of Words general. 
2. For every particular thing to have 
a name u impoſſible. 


4 6. More properly 
or Wrong. 
2.7. Concluſion. : 


o be called Right 
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3, 4. And uſeleſs. 
5. What things have proper names. 
6--8. Fowgeneral Words are made. 
9. General Natures are nothing but 
abſtrait Ideas. 

io, Why the Genus 7s ordinarily 
made uſe of in Definitions, 

I 1. General and Univerſal are Crea- 
tures of the Underſtanding, 

12. Abſtratt Ideas are the Eſſences of 
the Genera and Species. 

13. They are the Workmanſhip of the 
Underſtanding, but have their 
foundation in the ſimilitude of 
things. 

I4. Each diſtintt abſtraft Idea is a 
diſtinf Eſſence. 

15. Real and nominal Eſſence. 

16. Conſtant Connexion between the 
Name and nominal Eſſence. 

17. Suppoſition that Species are di- 
ſlirguiſhed by their real Eſſences 
#ſeleſs. 

10. Real and nominal Eſſence the 
ſame in ſimple Ideas and Modes, 
different in Subſtances. 

19. Eſſences ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible. 


20. Recapitulation. 


C HA. P. I 


Of the Names of fumple Ideas. 


SECT. 

i. Names of ſimple Ideas, Modes, 
and Subſtances, have each ſome- 
thing peculiar. | 

2. Firſt, Names of fimple Ideas and 
Subſtances, intimate real Ext- 

. Rence. 


3.Secondly, 
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- 3. Secondly, Names of fimple Ideas 
and Modes fignifie always both 
real and nominal Eſſence. 

4. Thirdly, Names of fimple Ideas 
undefinable. 
5. If allwere definable, 'twould be a 
proceſs 1n infinitum. 
6. What a Definition is. 
7. Simple Ideas why undefinable. 
$, 9. Inſtances Motion. 
10. Light. 
11. Simple Ideas why undefinable, far- 
ther explained. 

12, 13. The contrary ſhewed in complex 
Ideas by inſtances of a Statue and 
Rainbow. 

14. The Names of complex 1deas 
when to be made intelligible by 
. Words. 

15. Fourthly, Names of fimple Ideas 
leaſt doubtful. 

16. Fifthly, Simple Ideas have few 
Aſcents in linea predicamentali. 

17. Sixthly, Names of fimple Ideas 
fland for Ideas not at all arbi- 
trary. 


CHAP. V. 


of the Names of mixed Modes and 
Relations. 


SECT. 

i. They fland for abſtraft Ideas, as 
other general Names. 

2. Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for, 
are made by the Underſtanding. 

3. Secondly, Made arbitrarily, and 
without Patterns. 

4. How this is done, 

5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the 
Idea is often before the Ex4- 


ſtence. 

6. Inſtances Murther, Inceſt, Stab- 
bing. 

7. But fill ſubſervient to the end of 
Language. 


8. Whereof the intranſlatableWords 
of divers Languages are a proof. 

9. This ſhews Species to be made for 
Communication. 

19, 11. 1» mixed” Modes "tis the Name 

that ties the Combination to- 


gether, and makes it a Spe- 
Czes. 

12, For the Originals of mixed Modes, 
we look no farther than the Mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be the 
Workmanſhip of the Under{tan- 
ding. 

13. Their being made by the Under- 
Standing without Patterns, ſhews 
the reaſon why they are ſo com- 
pounded. 

14. Names of mixed Modes ſtand al- 
ways for their real Eſſences. 

15. Why their Names are uſually got 
before their Ideas. 

16. Reaſon of my being ſo large on this 
Subjett. 


CHAP. VL 


Of the Names of Subſtances. 


SECT. 
1. The common Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for ſorts. 
2. The Eſſence of each ſort is the 
abſtratt Idea. 
3- The nominal and real Eſſence dif- 
ferent. 
4-46. Nothing eſſential to Individuals. 
7, 8. The nominal Eſſence bounds the 


Ypecies. 

9. Not the real Eſſence which we 
know not. 

10. Not ſubſtantial forms which we 
know leſs. 


11. That the nominal Eſſence is that 
whereby we diſtinguiſh Species, 
farther evident from Spirits. 

12. hereof there are probably num- 
berleſs Species. 

13. The nominal Eſſence that of the 
Species, proved from Water and 
[ce. 

x 4--18. Difficulties againſt a certain num- 
ber of real Eſſences. 

19. Our nominal Eſſences of Subſtan- 
ces, not perfett Collettions of Pro- 
perttes. 

21. But ſuch a Colleftion as our Name 
Fands for. 


22, Our 
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22. Our abſtrat Ideas are to us the 
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meaſures of Species, inſlance in C HAP. VIL 

that of Man. | 
23. Speczes not diſtinguiſhed by Gene- Of Particles. 

ration. : SECT. 
2.4. Not by Subſtant ial forms. I. Particles connet Parts, or whole 
25. The Specifick Eſſences are made Sentences together. 

by the Mind. 2. In them conſiſts the art of well 
26. Therefore very various and un- ſpeaking 

certain. a Ih ; {Pe 
27. But not ſo arbitrarily a mixed I'v F oy P £ pes Thoh _ omen 

l _— : 5 p 5. Inſtance in Bur. : 

20. Though very imperfect. 6. This Matter but lightly touched 
29. Which yet ſerves for common Con- here 

verſe. ; 
30. But makes ſeveral Eſſences ſigni- 

fied by the ſame Name. CHAP VII 


31. The more general our Ideas are, 
the more incomplete and partial (» f AbſtraS and Concrete Terms. 


they are. 
32. This all accommodated to the end SECT. 
of Speech, i. Abſtraft Terms not predicable one 
33+ Inſtance in Caſſuaries. of another, and why. 
34. Men make the Species, inſtance 2. They ſhew the difference of oar 
Gold. ; 1deas. 
35. Though Nature make the Simili- _ 
Fude. 
36. And continues it in the races of CHAP. IX. 
Things. | 
39. Bach abftratt Idea is an E/- Of the Inperfedion of Words. 
ſence. SECT. 
38. Genera and Species, 2» order to 1. Words are uſed for recording and 
naming, inſtance Watch. communicating our Thoughts. 
39. Species of artificial Things leſs - 12. Any Words will ſerve for recor- 
confuſed than natural. ding. 
40. Artificial Things of diſtintt Spe- 3. Communication byWords, Civil or 
cies. Philoſophical. 
41. Subſtances alone have proper 4. The Imperfeftion of Words is the - 
Names. Doubtfulneſs of their ſfignifica- 
42. Difficulty to treat of Words with tion. | 
Words. 5. Cauſes of their Imperfettion. 
43» 44+ Inſtance of mixed Modes in Ki> 6, The Names of mixed Modes doubt- 
neah and Niouph. fall. Fa | 
45, 46. Inſtance of Subſtances in Zahab. Firſt, becauſe the Ideas they ſtand 
47. Their Ideas imperfett, and there- for, are ſo complex. 
fore various. 7. Secondly, Becauſe they have no 
48. Therefore to fix their Species, a Standards. 
real Eſſence u ſuppoſed. 8, Propriety not a ſufficient Reme« 
49. Which Suppoſition is of no uſe. dy. 


50. Concluſion, 
9. The 
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14. Fourthly, taking them for things. 
' I5. Inſtance in Matter. 

16. This makes Errors laſting. 

17. Fifthly, ſetting them for what 
they cannot fignifie. 

18. V.g. putting them for the real 
Eſſences of Subſtances. 

19. Hence we think every change of 
our Idea in Subſtances not to change 
the Species. 

20. The Cauſe of this Abuſe, a Suppo- 

fition of Nature's working always 


meet, 
a_—_ 


9. The way of Learning theſe Names 
contributes alſo to their Doubt- 
falneſs. 

Io. Hente unavoidable Obſcurity in 
ancient Authors. 

12. Names of Subſtances referr'd. 
Fir, to real Eſſences that can- 
wot be known. 

x 3, 14. Secondly, to co-exiſt ing Qualities, 
which are known but imperfettly. 

15. With this imperfettion, they may 
ſerve for Civil, but not well for 


Philoſophical uſe. regularly. © 
16. Inſtance Liquor of Nerves. 21. This Abuſe contains two falſe Sup. 
17. Iuſtance Gold. Poſitions. | 


18. The Names of fimple Ideas the 


leaſt doubtful. 

19. And next to them ſimple Modes. 

20. The moſt doubtful are the Names 
of wery compounded mixed Modes 
and Subſtances. 

21. Why this imperfettion charged up- 
on Words. 


2.2. Sixthly, a Suppofition that Word's 
have a certain and evident figni- 
fication. 

2.3. The Ends of Language, Firſt, To 
convey our Ideas. 

2.4. Secondly, to do it with quickneſs. 

25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledge of Things. 


22, 23. This ſhould teach us Moderation, 26--31t. How Men'sWords fail in all theſe. - 


in impoſing our own Sence of old = 32. How in Subſtances. 

Authors. 33+ How in Modes and Relations. 
| 34. Seventhly, Figurative Speech al- 

ſo an Abuſe of Language. 
CHAP. X. | 
Of the Abuſe of Words. 
SECT. © CHAP. XL. 
I. Abuſe of Words. J: | 
2, 3« Firſt, Words without any, or with- Of the Remedies of the fo rc 
kav4ggh Hig" Imperfedion and Abuſes. 


4. Occafioned by learning Names be- SECT. 


fore the Ideas they belong to. 
5. Secondly, Unſteady application of 
them. 
6. Thirdly, Aﬀetted Obſcurity by 
wrong Application. 
7. Logick and Diſpute has much con- 
tributed to this. 
8. Calling it ſabtilty. 
g. This Learning very little benefits 
Soctety. 
10. But deſtroys the Inſtruments of 
Knowledge and Communication. 
1. As uſeful as to confound the ſound 
of the Letters. 
12. This Art has perplexed Religion 
and Fuſtice. 
13. And ought not to paſs for Learn- 


ing. 


I. They are worth ſeeking. 
2. Are not eaſie. 
3. But yet neceſſary to Philoſophy. 
4. Miſuſe of Words the cauſe of 
great Errors. 
5. Obſtinacy. 
6. And Wrangling. 
7, Inſlance Bat and Bird. 
8. Firit, Remedy to uſe no Word 
without an 1dea. 
g. Secondly, to have diſtintt Ideas 
annexed to them in Modes. 
10. And diſtint and conformable in 
Subſtances. 
11. Thirdly, Propriety. 


12. Fourthly, 
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12, Fourthly, to make known their 20; 21. Ideas of the leading Qualities of 


meaning. 

x 3- And that three ways. 

14. Firſt, In fimple Ideas by ſynony- 
mous terms or ſhewing. 

15. Secondly, In mixed Modes by de- 
finttion. 

16.Morality capable of Demonſtration. 

17. Definitions can make moral Diſc 
conrſes clear. 

18, Aud is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, In Subſtances, by ſhewing 
and defining. 


CEGOS TIS IEEEIEIES— Son tient ern On rn to een + 


Subſtances, are beſt got by ſhewing. 

2-2. The Ideas of their Powers beft by _ 
Definition. 4 

2.3. 4 Reflettion on the Knowledge of 
Spirits, / 

2.4. Ideas alſo of Subſtances muf? be 
conformable to Things. 

25. Not eafie to be made ſo. 

26. Fifthly, by Conſtancy in their fig- 
nification, 

27. When the wariation is to be ex- 
plained. 
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BOO K IV. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Knowledge in general. 
SECT. 
I. Our Knowledge converſant about 


our Ideas. 
2. Knowledge is the Perception of the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of 


two Ideas. 
. This Agreement four-fold. 
. Firſt, Of Identity or Diverſity. 
. Secondly, Relative. 
. Thirdly, Of Co-exiſtence. 
. Feurthly, Of real Exiſtence. 
. Knowledge aftual or habitual. 
. Habitual Knowledge two-fold. 


— 


CHA ÞP. Il. 


Of the degrees of our Knowledge. 
SECT. | 


. Tntuitzve. 

. Demonſtrative. 

. Depends on Proofs. 

, But not ſo eaſe. 

. Not without precedent doubt. 

. Not ſo clear. 

. Each ſtep muit have intuitive 
Evidence, 


"OB" 


I OMA ww 


S. ZZence the miſtake, ex przcogni- 
tis, & prxconcellis. 

9. Demonſtration not limited to 
quantity. 


10--I13. Why it has been ſo thought. 
I 4. Senſitive Knowledge of particular 


Exiſtence, 
I5. Knowledge not always clear, where 
the Ideas are ſo. | 


C HA P. IL 


Of the extent of humane Knowledge 
SECT. 


1. Firf?, No farther than we have 
Ideas. 

2. Secondly, No farther than we can 
perceive their Agreement or Dif: 
agreement. - 

3. Thirdly, Tatuitive Knowledge ex- 
tends it ſelf not to all the Rela- 
tions of all our Ideas. 

4. Pourthly, Nor demonſtrative Knows 
ledge. 

5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge nar« 
rower than either. 

6. Sixthly, Our Knowledge there- 
fore narrower than our Ideas. 

7. How far our Knowledge reaches. 

g. Firſt Our Knowledge of [denti- 


c ry 
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ty and Diverſity, as far as our 
Ideas. 

9. Secondly, Of Co-exiftence a very 
little way. 

10. Becauſe the connexion between 
moſt fimple Ideas is unknown. 

11. Eſpecially of Secondary Qualities. 

14. And farther becauſe all connexion 
between any ſecondary and primas- 
ry Qualities is undiſcoverable. 

15. Of Repugnancy to co-exist larger. 

16. Of the Co-exiſtence of Powers a 
very little way. 

17. Of the Spirits yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, Of other Relations it zs 
not eafte to ſay how far. Morality 
capable of Demonſtration. 

19. Two Things have made moral I- 
deas thought uncapable of Demon- 
tration. Their Complexedneſs, 
and want of ſenſible Repreſenta- 
FIORS, 

20. Remedies of thoſe Difficulties. 

21. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence we 
have an intuitive Knowledge of 
our own, demonſtrative of God's 
ſenſible of ſome few other things. 

22, Our Ignorance great. 

2 3.First,One Cauſe of it want of Ideas, 
either ſuch as we have no Conce- 
ption of, or ſuch as particularly 
we have not. 

2.4. Becauſe of their Remoteneſs, or, 

25. Becauſe of their Minuteneſs. 

26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 

27. Much leſs of Spirits. 

28. Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable 
connexion between Ideas we have. 

29. Inſtances. | 

30.Thirdly,Want of tracing our Ideas. 

38: Extent in reſpett of Univerſality. 


2 


C H AP; IV. 


Of the reality of our Knowledge. 


SECT, | 
_ 1, Objeftion, Knowledge placed in 


Ideas may be all bare Viſion. 
\ 3- Anſwer, Not ſo, where Ideas a- 
gree with Things. 
4. As, Firſt, All ſimple Ideas do. 
5. Secondly, All complex Ideas, ex-+ 
cepted. 


6, Hence the Reality of mathemati- 
cal Knowledge. | 

7. And of moral. 

8. Exiſtence not required to make it 
real. 

' 9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, 
becauſe moral Ideas are of our own 
making and naming. 

10. Miſ-naming diſturbs not the Cer- 
tainty of the Knowledge. 

11. /deas of Subſtances have their 
Archetypes without us. 

12. So far as they agree with thoſe, / 

ſo far our Knowledge concerning | 
them u real. 

13. 1 our Enquiries about Subſtan« 
ces we muſt confider Ideas, and 
uot confine our Thoughts to Names 
or Spectes ſuppoſed ſet out by 


Names. 


14-I7. Objedtion againſt a C hangeling, 


being ſomething between Man and 
Beaſt, anſwered. 
13. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. |V. 
Of Truth in general. 


SECT. 


1. What Truth is. 
2. 4 right joining, or ſeparating of 
Signs; Le. Ideas or Words, 
. Which make mental or werbal 
Propoſitions. 
4. Mental Propoſitions are very hard 
to be treated of. 
5. Being nothing but the joining, or 
ſeparating Lees without Words. 
6. When mental Propoſitions contain 
real Truth, and when verbal. 
7 .0bjetion againſt verbal Truth, that 
it may be thus alchimerical. 
8, Anſwered real Truth is about 
Ideas agreeing to Things. 
9g. Falſhood. is the joining of Names 
otherwiſe than their Ideas agree. 
10. General Propoſitions to be treated 
of more at large. 
11. Moral and metaphyſical Truth. 


wo 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Univerſal Propoſutions , their 
Truth and Certainty. 


SECT. 
x. Treating of Wards "neceſſary to 


Knowledge. 

2. General Truths hardly to be un- 
derſtood, but in verbal Propoſt- 
F105, 

3. Certainly two-fold, of Truth and 
of Knowledge. 

4. No Propoſition can be known to be 

'  erue, where the Eſſence of each 
Spectes mentioned is not known. 

5. This more particularly concerns 

Subſtances. 

6. The Truth of few univerſal Pro» 
poſitions concerning Subſtances, is 
to be known. 

7. Becauſe Co-exiſtence of Ideas in 

few Caſes to be known. 
8, 9. Inſtance in Gold. 

Io. As far as any ſach Co-exiſtence 
cau be known, ſo far univerſal 
Propoſitions may be certain. 

But this will go but a little way, 
becauſe, 

11, 12. TheQualities which make our com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances, depend 
moſtly on external, remote, and un- 
perceived Cauſes. 

13. Judgment mayreach farther, but 
that u not Knowledge. 

14. What is requifite for our Kuow+ 
ledge of Subſtances. 

15. Whilst our Ideas of Subſtances 

contain not their. real Conſtitu- 

tions, we can make but few gene- 
ral certain Propoſitions concerning 
them. 

Wherein lies the general Certain- 


ty of Propoſitions. 


CH A Þ.  VIL 
| Of Maxims. 


I6. 


SECT. 
I. They are ſelf-evident. 
2. Wherein that Self-evidence con- 


fiſts. 


3. Self-evidence not peculiar to re. 
cezved Axioms. 

4 Fir, As to Identity and Diver- 
ſity, all Propoſitions are equally 
ſelf-evident. | | 

5. Secondly, in Co-exiſtence we have 
few ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 

6. Thirdly, In other Relations we 
may have. 7 | 

7. Fourthly, Concerning real Exi- 
Fence we have none. 

8. Theſe Axioms do not much influ- 
ence our other Knowledge. 

9, 10. Becauſe they are not the Truths 
the fir? known. 

11: What ofe theſe general Maxims 
have. 

12, Maxims, if care be not taken in 
the uſe of Words, may prove con- 
tradittious, 

I 3. nſtance in Vacuum. 

14. They prove not the Exiſtence of 
Things without us. | 

I5. Their Application dangerous a- 
bout complex Ideas. 

I 6--18. {uſtance in Man. _ 

I9. Little uſe of theſe Maxims it 
Proofs where we have clear and 
Ai/tin Ideas. 
Their uſe dangerous where our 

 Tdeas are confuſed. 


2Q. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


- SECT. 


x. Some Propoſitions bring uo increaſe 

fo our Knowledge. 
2, 3. As Firft, Identical Propoſitions. 

4- Secondly, When a part of any com- 
plex Tdea is predicated of the 
whole. 

5. As part of the definition of the 
defined. 

6. Inſtance Man and Palfry. | 

7. For this teaches but the ſignifica« 
tion of Words. | 

8. But no real Knowledge. 

9. General Propoſitions concerning 
Subſtances are often trifling. 


10. And why. | St 
C 5 Ii. Thirdly, 
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11. Thirdly, uſing Words variouſly, 1 
trifling with them. | 
12, Marks of werbal Propoſitions 
Fir, Predication in abſtradt 

x 3. Secondly, A part of the Definitt 
on predicated of any term. | 


CHAP. IX. 


Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
SECT. | 
1. General certain Propoſitions con: 
cern not Exiſtence. | 
2. A threefold Kuowledge of Ex7- 
tence, | 
3. Our Knowledge of our own Exi- 
ſtence is intuitive. | 


—__ 


CHAP. XA. 


Of the Exiſtence of a G O D. 
SECT. 

I. Weare capable of knowing certain 
ly that theres a GOD. 

2. Man knows that he himſelf 2s. 

3. He knows alſo, that Nothing can- 
#ot produce a Being, therefore 
ſomething eternal. 

4. That eternal Being mufF be moi} 
powerful. 

5. And moft knowing. 

6. And therefore GOD. | 

7, Our Idea of a moſt perfeft Being 
not the ſole proof of a GOD. 

8. Something from Eternity. 

9. Two ſorts of Beings, Cogitative 
and Incogitative. 

Io. {ncogitative Being cannot produce 
a Copttative. | 

LI, 12. Therefore there has been an eter- 
nal Wiſdom. 

13. Whether material or 10. 

1.4. Not material, Fir? , Becauſe 
every particle of Matter is not 
cogitatzive. 

15. Secondly, One particle alone of 
Matter, cannot be cogitative. 

16. Thirdly, A Syſtem of incogitative 
Matter cannot be cogitative. 

17. Whether in motion, or at ref. 

13, 19. Matter not co-eternal with an eter- 
nal Mind, 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Knowledge of the Exiſtence 
of other Thangs. 
SECT. 

x. 1s to be had only by Senſation. 

2. Inſtance whiteneſs. of tis Paper. 

3. Thus tho not ſo certain as demon- 
ſiration, yet may be called Know- 
ledge, and proves the exiſlece of 
things without us. 

4. Firit, Becauſe we cannot have 
them bur by the inlet of the Sen: 
ſes. 

5. Becauſe an Idea from atlua! Sen- 
ſation, and another from Memory, 
are very diſtinit Perceptions, 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, which 
accompanies attual Senſation, ac- 
companies not the returning of 
thoſe Ideas without the external 
Objetts. 

7. Fourthly, Our Senſes afſift one a: 
mother's Teſtimony of the Exi- 
ſtence of outward things. 

8. Thu certainty is as great as our 
Condition needs. 

9. But reaches no farther than aftu- 
al Senſation. 

Io. Folly to expedt Demonſtration in 
every thing. 

Ir. Paſt Exiſtence is known by Me- 
mory. 

12. The Exiſtence of Spirits not knows 
able. 

13. Particular Propoſitions concerning 
Exiſtence are knowable. 

I 4. And | math Propofitions concerns 
ing abſtratt Ideas. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the improvement of our Know- 
ledge. 


' SECT. 


1. Knowledge is not from Maxims. 
2. The occaſion of that Opinion. 
3- But from the comparing clear and 
diſtintt Ideas. 
4- Dangerous to build upon precari- 
ous Principles. 
5. Thi no certain way to Truth. 
6. But 
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6. But to compare clear compleat I 
deas under ſteddy Names. 

7. The true Method of advancing 
Knowledge, is by confidering our 
abſtratt Ideas. 

8. By which, Morality alſo may be 
made clearer. 

9. But knowledge of Bodies is to be 

improved only by Experience. 

. This may procure us convenience, 

uot Science, 

. Weare fitted for moral Knowledge 
arid natural Improvements. 

. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes 
and wrong Principles, 

. The true uſe of Hypotheſes. 

. Clear and diſtinft Ideas with ſet- 
led Names, and the finding of 
thoſe which ſhew their agreement, 
or diſagreement, are the ways to 
enlarge our Knowledge. 

15. Mathematicks an inſtance of it. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Some other Conſiderations concerning 
our Knowledge. 
SECT. 


'1. Our Knowledge partly neceſſary, | 


partly voluntary, 
2. The application voluntary ; but we 
know as things are, \not as we 


pleaſe. 


3. Iuſtances in number. 


CHAP. - XIV. 


of Fudgment. 


SECT. 

r. Our Knowledge being ſhort, we 
want ſomething elſe, 

2. What uſe to be made of this twi- 
light Eſtate. 

3- Judgment ſupplies the want of 
Knowledge. 

4: Fudgment is the preſuming things 
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BOOK I. CHAP.L 


Introduftion, \ 


$. 1. OlInce it is the Vnderſtanding that ſets Man above the reſt of ſen- 4 Enquiry 


ſible Beings, and gives him all the Advantage and Dominion, 
which he has over them ; it is certainly a SubjeR;,even for its Nobleneſs, 


worth our Labour to enquire into. The Underſtanding, like the Eye, *###: 


whilſt it makes us (ee,and perceive all other Things, takes no notice of it 
ſelf: And it requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and make it 
its own Object : But whatever be the Difficulties, that lie in the way 
of this Enquiry ; whatever it be, that keeps us fo much in the Dark to 
our ſelves ; ſure I am, that all the light we can let in upon our own 
Minds; all the acquaintance we can make with our own Underſtand- 
ings, will not only be very pleaſant ; but bring us great Advantage, in 
dire&ingour Thoughts in the ſearch of other Things, | 


$. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe to enquire into the Original, Drfen. 


Certainiy, and Extent of humane Knowledge; together with the 
Grounds and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Afſent ; I ſhall not at 
preſent meddle with the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind ; or trou- 
ble my ſelf to examine, wherein its Eſſence confiſts, or by what Moti- 
ons of our Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we cometo have any 
Seniation by our Organs, or any /deas in our Underſtandings ; and 
whether thoſe /deas do in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend 
on Matter, or no. Theſe are Speculations, which, however curious 
and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my Way, in the De- 
ſign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to conſider 
the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, as they are employ'd about the Ob- 
jects, which they have to do with : and I ſhall imagine I have not 
wholly miſimploy'd my ſelf in the Thoughts I ſhall have on this Occa- 
ſion, if, inthis Hiſtorical, plain Method, I can giveany Account of the 
Ways, whereby our Underſtandings come to attain thoſe Notions of 
Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the Certainty of 
our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thoſe Perſwaſions, which are to be 
found amongit Men, ſo various, different, and wholly contradictory : 
and yet aſſerted ſome where or other with ſuch Aſſurance, and Conft- 
dence, that he that ſhail take a view of the Opinions of Mankind, ob- 
ſcrve their Oppoſition, and at the ſame time, conſider the Fondnels, and 

zvotion wherewith they are embrac'dz the Reſolution, and Eager- 
nels, wherewith they are maintain'd, may perhaps have reaſon to ſu- 
ſpect, That either there is no ſuch thing as Truth at all; or that Man- 
kind hath no ſufficient Means to attaia a certain Knowledge of it. 
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'2 Introduttion, Chap. I. 
Method. $. 3. It is therefore worth while, to ſearch out the Bounds between 
Opinion and Knowledge ; and examine by what Meaſures, in things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our Af- 
ſent, and moderate our Perſwafions. In Order whereunto, I ſhall pur- 
ſue this following Method. Wen” | 
Firſt, 1 ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Tdeas, Notions, or 
whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, and is 
conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind ; and the ways whereby the Un- 
derſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 
Secondly, | ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what Xowledge the Underſtanding 
hath by thoſe 7deas ; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. 
Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and Grounds of 
Faith, or Opinion : whereby [ mean that Aſſent, which we give to any 
Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet we have no certain Knowledge : 
And here we ſhall have Occaſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of 
Aſſent. | 
vſiful know $:4+ If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underſtanding, I can 
the exten: of diſcover the Powers thereof ; how far they reach ; to what things they 
-oqcxainy { are in any Degree proportionate; and where they fail us, I ſuppoſe it 
| may beof uſe, to prevail with the buſie Mind of Man, to be more cau- 
tious in meddling with things exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to ſtop, 
when it is at the utmoſt Extent of its Tether; and to fit down in a quiet 
Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are found to be 
beyond the reach of our Capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps be ſo 
forward, out of an Afﬀectation of an univerſal knowledge, to raiſe Que- 
ſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, to 
which our Underſtandings are not ſuited, and of which we cannot trame 
1n our Minds any clear or diſtin Perceptions, or whereof (as it has per- 
haps too often happen'd) we have not any Notions at all. It we can 
find out, how far the Underſtanding can extend its view ; how far it has 
Faculties to attain Certainty; and in what Cates it can only judge and 
gueſs, we may learn to content our ſelves with what 1s attainable by us 
in this State. | 
Our Capacitz {$.5. For though the Comprehenfion of our Underſtandings, comes ex- 
_ zo er Cceding ſhort ofthe vaſt Extent of Things ; yet, we ſhall have Cauſe enough 
ens, © © to magnifie the bountiful Author of our Being, for that Portion, and De- 
gree of Knowledge, he has beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of 
the Inhabitants of this our Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be well fatiſ- 
fied with what God hath thought fit for them, ſince he has given them 
(as St. Peter ſays, ravlz 2% Conv x, trureSuar, Whatſoever is neceliary ſor 
the Conveniences of Life, and Information of Vertue ; and has put with- 
in the reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Proviſion for this Lite, 
and the Way that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever their Knowledge 
may come of an uaiverſal, or perfe& Comprehenſion of whatſoever ts, 
it yet ſecures their great Concernments, that they have Light enough to 
lead them to the Knowledge of their Maker, and the ſight of their own 
Duties. Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſie their Heads,and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight, and SatisfaCtion ; if they will not 
boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw away the Bleſ- 
ſings their Hands are fill'd with, becauſe they are not big enough to 
graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much Reaſon to complain of the 
narrownefs of our Minds, if we will but employ them about what may 
be of uſe to us; for of that they are very capable : And it will bean un- 
pardonable, as well as Childiſh Peeviſhnelſs, if we undervalue the Advan- 
| | tages 
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tages of our Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the ends for which 
it was given us,becauſe thereare ſome Things that are ſet out of the reach 
of it. It will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward Servant, who would 
not attend his Buſineſs by Candle light, to plead that he had not broad 
Sun-ſhine. The Candle, that is ſer up in us, ſhines bright enough for 
all our Purgoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make with this, ought to ſa- 
tisfie us : And we ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we en- 
tertain all Obj:s in that Way and Proportion,thar they are ſuited to our 
Facultics : and upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of being propos'd 
to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require Demonſtration, 
and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to be had, and which 
is ſufficient to govern all our Concernments. It we will disbeheve every 
thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things ; we ſhall do mugh- 
what as wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit till and periſh, 
becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 

$. 6. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall the better know Kwwlaerof 
what to undertake with hopes of Succeſs: And when we have well ſur- , cure Dy 4 
vey'd the Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Eſtimate what we priciſm and 
may expett from them, we ſhall not be inclined either to ſit ſtill, and not 
ſet our Thoughts on work at all, in Deſpair of knowing any thing ; nor 
on the other 1ide queſtion every thing, and diſclaim all Knowledge, be- 
cauſe ſome things are nct to be underſtood, *Tis of great uſe to the 
Sailor to know the length of his Line, though he cannot with it fathom 
ail the depths of the Ocean. *Tis well he knows, that it is long enough 
ro reach the bottom at ſuch Places, as are neceſſary to dire his Voyage, 
and caution him againſt running upon Shoals, that may ruine him. Our 
Buſineſs here is not to know all things, but thoſe which concern our 
Condudt. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a rational Crea- 
tore put in tiiat State, which Man 1s in, in this World, may, and ought 
to govern his Opinions, and Actions depending thereon, we need not 
be rroubled, that ſome other things ſcape our Knowledge. 

9. 7. This was thet which gave the firſt Riſe to this Eſſay concern- g,,,g,, 
ing the Underſtanding. For [ thought that the firſt Step towards ſas this Eſſay. 
tisfying ſeveral Enquiries,the Mind of Man was very apt to run into, was, | 
to takea Survey of our own Underſtandings, examine our own Powers, 
and {ee to what things they were adapted. Till that was done I ſuſpected 
we began at the wrong end, and in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet 
and ſecure Poſſeſſion of Truths,that moſt concerned us,whilſt we let looſe 
our Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Bezng, as if all that boundleſs Ex- 
tent, were the natural and undoubted Poſicfſion of our Underſtandings, 
whercin there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, or that elcaped 
its Comprehenſion. Thus Men, extending their Enquiries beyond their 
Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wander into thoſe depths, where 
they can find no ſure Footing ; 'r's no Wonder, that they raiſe Que- 
ſtions, and multiply Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolu- 
tion, are proper only to continue and increaſe their Doubts,andtocon- 
firm them at laſt in perte& Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of 
our Underſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once 
diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds between the 
enlightned and dark Parts of Things; between what is, and what is not 
comprehenſible by us, Men would perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce 
in the avow'd Ignorance of the one, and employ their Thoughts and 
Diſcourſe, with more Advantage and SatisfaQtion 1n the other. 
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$. 8 Thus much1 thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the Occafion 
of this Enquiry into humane Underſtanding. But, before I proceed on 
to what I have thought on this Subject, I muſt here inthe Entrance beg 
Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent uſe of the Word 7dea, which he 
will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that Term, which, Ithink, 
ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the Object of the Underſtanding 
whena Man thinks, I have uſed it to expreſs whatever is meant by Phan- 
faſm, Notion, Species, or whatever it 1s,which the Mind can be employ'd 
about in thinking; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. 

I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch deas in 
Men's Minds ; every one 1s conſcious of them in himfelf, and Men's 
Words and A&ions will fatisfie him, that they are 1n others. 

Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come intothe Mind. 


CHAP. I. 


No innate Principles in the Mind. 


Tie way ſhewn $.1. JT is aneſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome Men, That there are in 


hew Wwe come 
by any know- 


Lleage, ſuffici- 
ent to prove it 


yot innate. 


General Aſ- 
ſent the great 
Argument. 


UniverſalCon- 
ſent proves no- 
thing innate. 


the Underſtanding certain imnate Principles; ſome primary No- 
tions, Kowaj fac, Characters, as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of 
Man, which the Soul receivesin its very firſt Being ; and bringsinto the 
World with it. It would be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers 
of the falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew ( as I hope I ſhall 
in the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men barely by the Uſe of 
their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have, with- 
out the help of any innate Impreſſions ; and may arrive at Certainty, 
without any ſuch Original Notions or Principles. For imagine any one 
will eaſily grant, That it would be impertinent to ſfuppole the /deas of 
Colours innate ina a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a 
Power to receive them by the Eyes from external Objefts : and no leſs 
unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths, to the Impretiions 
of Nature, and innate Characters, . when we may obſerve in our ſelves 
Faculties, fit ro attain as eaſy and certain Knowledge of them, asif they 
were Originally imprinted on the Mind. | 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his own 
Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever ſo little cur 
of the common Road : I ſhall ſet down the Reaſons, that made me doubt 
of the Truth of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my miſtake, if T be in 


one, which | leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe them- 


ſelvesto embrace Truth, where-ever they find it. 
$. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted,than that 
there are certain Principles both Speculative and Prattical (or they tpcak 
of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind : which theretore they 
argue, muſt needs be the conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls of Men 
receive in their firſt Beings, and which they bring into the World with 
them, as neceſ{arily and really as they do any of their inherent Faculties. 
. 3. This Argument drawn from @niverſal Conſent, has this Misfor- 
tune in it, Theeff it were true in matter of Fa, that there were certain 
Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them innate, it 
: there 
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there can beany other way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal 
Agreement, in the things they do confent in; which I preſume may be 
done. 

$.4. But,which is worſe, this Argumentof Univerſal Conſent, which war 6, is; 
is made uſe of, to prove innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration 14It is im- 
chat there are none ſuch : Becauſe there are none to which all Mankind J2Þ2\< for 
givean univerſal Afſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance thing co be, 
inthoſe magnified Principles of Demonſtration. Whatſoever is, is ; and 3% — 
'Tis impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe, whichof all others I afſented to. 
think have the moſt allow'd Title to innate. Thele have ſo ſetled a Repu- 
tation of Maxims univerſally received, that*rwill, no doubt, be thought 
ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to 
ſay, Thattheſe Propoſitions areſo tar from having an univerſal Aſſent, that 
there are a great part of Mankind, to whom they are not ſo much as 
known. 

$. 5. For, firſt 'tis evident, that all Chi/dren and deots,have not the leaſt wor on the 
Apprehenſion or Thought of them : and the want of that is enough to 724 nawra- 
deſtroy that univerſal Aſſent,which muſt needs be the neceſſary concomi- engane ; 
tant of all innate Truths : it ſeeming to me near a ContradiQion, to fay, £199" to Chil- 
that there are Truths imprinted on the Soul,which it perceives or under- 2 14% 
ſtands not ; imprinting, if it ſignifies any thing, being nothing elſe, but 
the making certain Truths to be perceived. For to imprintany thing on 
the Mind, without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligi- 
ble. If therefore Chi/dren and Ideots have Souls, have Minds, with thoſe 
Imperſſions upon them, they muſt unavoidably perceive them, and ne- 
ceſfarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths, which ſince they do not, it is 
evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. For if they are not Notions 
naturally imprinted, How can they be innate 2 And if they are Notions 
imprinted, How can they be unknown? To fay a Notion is imprinted 
on the Mind, and yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind is 1gnorant 
of it,and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. 


. No Propoſition can be faid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, 


which it was never yet conſcious of, For if any one may ; then, by the 
ſame Reaſon,all Propoſitions that are true, and the Mind 1s capable ever 
of aſlenting to, may be ſaid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : 
Since if any one can be ſaid tobe in the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
it muſt be only becauſe it is capable of knowing it ; and ſo the Mind is 
of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Naytthus Truths may beimprinted on 
the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : for a Man may live 
long, and dieat laſt in Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mind was ca- 
pable of knowing, and that with certainty. So that if the Capacity of 
knowing be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths a Man 
ever comes to know, will, by this account, be every one of them innate ; 
and this great Point will amouat to no more, but only to a very improper _. 
way of ſpeaking ; which whilſt it pretends to aſſert the contrary,fays no- 
thing different from thoſe, who deny innate Principles. For no Body, I 
think, ever denyed,that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. 
The Capacity, they ſay, is innate, the knowledge acquired. But then to 
what end ſuch conteſt for certain innate Maxims ? I Truths can be im- 
printed on the Underſtanding without being perceived, I can (ee no 
difference there can be, between any Truths the Mind is capable of 
knowing in reſpe&t of their Original: They muſt all be innate, or all ad- 
ventitious : In vain ſhalla Man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He there- 


fore that talks of innate Notions in the Underſtanding, cannot (if he = 
ten 
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That Men 
know them 
when they 
come to the 
uſe of Reaſon, 
anſwer'd. 


If Reaſon diſ- 


covered them, 


that would not 


prove them 
innate. 


"Tis falſe that 


Reaſon diſca- 
vers thim. - 


rend thereby any diſtiact ſort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in tne 
Underſtanding as it never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant cf. For 
if theſe Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propricty, they 
fignifie to be underſtood. So that, robe in the Underilanding, and nor 
to be underſtood ; tobe in the Mind, and never to be perceived, is all 
one, asto ſay, any thing is, and is not in the Mind or Uncerſtancing, 
If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is ; and, It is zmpoſſi- 
Ble for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe, are by Nature imprinted, Chil- 
dren cannot be ignorant of them: Infants, and all that bave Souls muſt 
neceſſarily have them in their Underſtandings, know the Truth of rhem, 
and atlenr to it, | 
$. 6. To avoid this, 'tis uſually anſwered, that all Men know 2nd aſſent 
to them, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, and this 1s enough to prove 
them innate. I anſwer, 
$.7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce any ſignification,go for clear 
Reatons to thoſe,who being prepolleiied, take not the pains to examine 
even what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this Anlwer with any tole- 
rable Senſe to our pretent Purpoſe, it muſt fignifie one of thele two 
things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, theſe 
ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be known, and oblerved by them : 
Or elle, that the Uſe and Exerciſe of Men's Reaſons aſliſts them in the 
Diſcovery of theſe Principles,and certainly makes them known to them. 
$.8. It they mean that by the Tſe of Reaſon Mien may dilcover theſe 
Principles ; and that this is ſufficient ro prove them innate; their way of 
arguing will ſtand thus,(viz.) That whatever Truths Reaton can certain- 
ly diſcover to us,and make us firmiy allent to,thole are all naturally im- 
printed on the Mind 3 ſince that univerſal Aﬀent, which is made the 
Mark of them, amounts to no more but this ; That by the uſe of Reaſon, 
we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge of, and aflent to them ; 
and by this Means there will ke no difference between the Maxims of the 
Mathematicians, and Theorems they deduce from them : All muſt be 
equally allow'd innate, they being all Diſcoveries made by the uſe of 
Reaſon,and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to know, 
if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. . 
$.9,But how can thoſe Men think the uſe of Reaſon neceſſary to diſco- 
ver Principles that are ſuppoſed innate, when Realon (i we may believe 
them) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty cf deducing unknown Truths 
from Principles or Propoſitions, that are already known > That cer- 
tainly can never be thoughr innate, which we have need of Reaſon 
to diſcover, unleſs as I have faid,we will have all the certain Truths, thar 
Reaſon ever teaches us, to be innate. We may 2s well think the uſe of 
Reaſcn neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover vitible Obje&s, as that there 
ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, ro make the Under- 
ſtanding ſee, what is Originally engraven in it, and cannot te in the 
Underſtanding, before it be perceived by it. <0 that to mzke Reaſon 
diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, 1s to fay, that the ute of Reaſon 
diſcovers to a Man,whart he knew before ; and it Men have the'e innate, 
impreſſed Truths Originally, and before the uſe of Reaton,and yet are al- 
ways ignorant of them, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon, *tis in effe& 
to ſay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſam? time. 
$. 10. *T will here perhaps be ſaid, That Mathematical Demonſtrations, 
and other Truths, that are not innate, are not aſlenred to, as ſoon 9s pro- 
pos'd, wherein they are diſtinguiſhed from thele Maxims, and other in- 
nate Truths. I ſhall bave occaſion to ſpeak of Afſent upon the firſt pro- 
| poking, 
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Book I. No innate Principles in the Mind, 
poſing,more particularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very rea- 
dily, allow, That theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations are 
in this different ; That the one has need of Reaſon uſing of Proofs, to 
make them out, and to gain our Aſlent ; but the other, as ſoon asunder- 
ſtood, are, without any the leaſt Reaſoning, embraced and aſſented to. 
But I withal beg leave to obſerve, That it lays open the Weakneſs of 
this Subterfuge, which requires the ſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of 
theſe general Truths: Since it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſcovery, 
there 15 no Uſe made of reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who give 
this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledge of this 
Maxim, That it i impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is a 
deduction of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of 
Nature, they ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe 
Principles to depend on the labour of our Thoughts. For all Reaſoning 
is fearch, and caſting about, and requires Pains and Application. And 
how can it with any tolerable Senſe be ſuppos'd, that what was imprin- 
ted by Nature, as the Foundation and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need 
the Uſe of Reaſon to diſcover it ? 
$.11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to refle& with a little attention'y;; ja rhas 
on the Operations of the Underſtanding,will find,that this ready Aſſent of Reaſon diſce- 
the Mind to ſome Truths, depends not, either on native Inſcription, or *"* 
the Z/e of Reaſon; but ona Faculty of the Mind quite diſtin from both 
of them, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore, having nothing to 
doin procuring our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, that Men know 
and aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, That 
the ule of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the Knowledge of theſe Maxims, it is ut- 
terly falſe ; and were it true, would prove them not to be innate. 
$.12. It by knowingandaſlſenting to them, whex we come tothe Uſe of 71, ;;n;ng te 
Reaſon be meant, that this is the time,when they come tobe taken notice the uſe of Rea- * 
of by the Mind ; and that as ſoon as Children cometo the uſe of Reaſon,/77, 7 te 
they come alſo to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims ; this alſo is falſe,and t» know theſe 
frivolous. Firſe,It is falſe: becaule it isevident, theſe Maxims are not in #*. 
the Mind fo early as the uſe of Reaſon; and therefore the coming to the 
uſe of Reaſon is falſly aſſigned,as the time of their Diſcovery. How many 
inſtances of the uſe of Reaſon may we obſerve in Children, a long time 
before they have any knowledge of this Maxim, That zt i impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be 2 and a great part of illiterate People, 
and Salvages, paſs many Years,even of their rational Age, without ever 
thinking on this, and the like general Propoſitions. I grant Men come 


- Not to the knowledge of theſe general and more abſtract Truths, which 


are thought innate, till they come tothe uſe of Reafon ; and I add, nor 
then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the uſe of Rea- 
ſon, thoſe general abſtract 7deas are not framed in the Mind,about which 
thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for innate Principles, but 
are indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities introduced, and brought into 
the Mind by the fame Way, anddiſcovered by the ſame Steps, as {everal 
other Propoſitions, which no Body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſup- 
poſe innate. This I hope to make plain in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. 
I allow therefore a Neceflity, that Men ſhould come to the uſe of Rea- 
ſon, before they get to the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths: butdeny, 
that Men's coming to the uſe of Reaſon is the-time of their Diſcovery. | 
$.13.In the mean time, it is obſerveable, that this ſaying, that Men 7}, ,vr 4:04 
know, and aſſent to theſe Maxims, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, eviſhid from 
amounts in reality of Fact to no more but this, That they = never 7/27 £107e 
nown, 
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known, nor taken notice of before the uſe of Reaſon, but may poſlibly 
be aſſented to ſometime after, during a Man's Life ; but when, is uncer- 
tain : And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well as theſe, which 
therefore have no Advantage, nor diſtin&ion from others, by this Note 
of being known when we come to the uſe of Reaſon; nor are thereby 
| proved to be innate, but quite the contrary. 1: 8s : 

If coming to | $.14. But Secondly, were it true, that the preciſe time of their being 
the uſe of x "wi known, and afſented to, was, when Men come to the Z/e of Reaſon ; 
Five of thei neither would that prove them innate. This way of arguing is as frivo- 
diſcovery, it Jous, as the Suppoſition of it ſelf is falſe. For by what kind of Logick 
thn will it appear, that any Notion is Originally by Nature imprinted in 
innate, - the Mind in its firſt Conſtitution, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, 
and aſſented to, when a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtin& 
' Province, begins to exert it felt > And therefore, the coming to the uſe 
of Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the time, that theſe Maxims are firſt af- 
ſented to (which it may be with as much Truth, as the time when Men 
come to the uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Proot that they were 
innate, as to ſay, they are innate becauſe Men aſſent to them, when they 
come to the uſe of Reaſon. Iagree then with theſe Men of innate Prin- 
Ciples, that there is no Knowledge of thele general and ſelt-evident Max- 
ims in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaton : But I deny 
that the coming to the ule of Reaſon,. is the preciſe time whea they are 
firſt taken notice of; and that if it were, it would prove them in- 
nate. All that can with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That 
Mea aſſent to them when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, 1s no more but 
this, That the making of general abſtract Ideas, and the Underſtanding 
of general Names, being a Concomitant of the rational Faculty, and 
growing up with it,, Children commonly get not thoſe general 7zeax, 
nor leara the Names that ſtand for them, till having for a good while 
exerciſed their Reaſon about familiar and more particular /deas,they are 
by their ordinary Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to 
be capable of rational Converſation, If afſenting to theſe Maxims, when 
Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Sence, I deſire 
it may be ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other Sence it proves 

them innate. | 
$.15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular /deas, and furniſh the yet 


The ſteps by 


hich the Empty Cabinet : And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome 
_—_ of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and Names got to them. Af- 
fans jeve- 
rel Truths. 


terwards the Mind proceeding farther, abſtrats them, and by degrees 
learns the uſe'of general Names. In this manner the Mind comes ro be 
furniſh'd with /deas and Language, the Materials about which to exer: 
ciſe its diſcurſive Faculty : And the ule of Reaſon becomes daily more vi- 
ſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employment, increaſe. But though 
the having of general /deas, and the uſe of general Words and Reaſon 
uſually grow together ; yet, I ſee not, how this any way proves them 
2anate. The Knowledge of ſome Truths, I confels, is.very early in the 
Mind ; but in a way that ſhews them not tobe innate. For, if we will 
obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about /deas, not innate, but acquired : 
It being about thoſe firft, whichare imprinted by external Things, with 
which Infants have earlieſt to do, and which make the moſt trequent 
Impreſlicns on their Senſes. In 7Jeas, thus got, the Mind diſcovers, 
That ſome agree, and others differ, probably as {con as it has any uſe of 
Memory ; as ſoon as it is able, to retain and receive diſtin& 7Jeas: Bur 
whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does fo, long betore it has 
tie 


Chap.II. No innate Principles in the Mind. g 
the uſe of Words; or comes to that, which we commonly call the aſe 
of Reaſon. For a Child knowsas certainly, beforeit can ſpeak, the diffe- 
rence between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (2. e. That Sweet is nor 
Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) That Worm- 
wood and Sugar-plumbs, are not the ſame thing, 
$. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to Seven, till 
he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name aad 1dea 
of Equality : and then upon the explaining thoſe Words, he preſently aſ- 
ſentsto, or rather perceives the Truth of that Propoſition, But neither 
does he then readily aſſent, becauſe it is an innate Truth, nor was his 
Aſſent wanting, till then, becauſe he wanted the Z/e of Reaſon ; but 
the Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſetled in his Mind the 
clear and diſtin /deas, that theſe Namesſtand for : And then,he knows, 
the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the ſame Grounds, and by the fame 
means, that he knew before; That a Rod and Cherry are not the ſame 
thing ; and upon the ſame Grounds allo, that he may come to know af- 
terwards, That it i impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, as 
as we ſhall more fully thew hereafter. So that the latter it is before any 
one comes to have thoſe general 7deas, about which thoſe Maxims are ; 
or to know the Signification of thole general Terms,that ſtand for them 
or to put together in his Mind, the /deas they ſtand for ; the later alſo 
will it be betore he comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whole Terms, with 
the Ideas they ſtand for, being no more innate, than thote of a Cat or a 
Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have acquainted him 
with them ; and then he will be ina Capacity, to know the Truth of 
theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion, that ſhall make him put together 
thoſe 7deas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they agree or diſagree, 
according as is expreſſed in thole Propoſitions. And therefore it is, 'That 
a Man knows that Eighteen and Nineteen, are equal to Thirty Seven, 
by the fame ſelf evidence, that he knows One and Two to be equal to 
Three: Yet, a Child knows this, not fo ſoon as the other ; not for 
want of the uſe of Reaſon; but becauſe the /deas the Words Eighteen, 
Nineteen, and Thirty ſeven ſtand for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thole, which 
are fignity'd by One, Two, and Three. 
$17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, when Men come to Aſinting as 
the ule of Reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between pr urn 
thoſe ſuppoſed-innate, and other Truths, that areafterwards acquired and ſto"d, proves 
learnt, Men have endeavoured toſecure an univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they 7h not in- 
call Maxims, by ſaying, they are generally aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, 
and the Terms they ate propos'd 1n, underſtood : Seeing all Men, even 
Children, as ſoon asthey hear and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe 
Propoſitions, they think it 1s ſuſkicient to prove them innate. For ſince 
Men never fail, atter they have once underſtood the Words, to acknow- 
ledge them tor undoubted Truths, they would infer, That certainly 
theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged in the Underſtanding, which, with- 
out any teaching, the Mind, at very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes 
with, and aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. 
$. 18. In anſwer to this, I demand whether ready afſen?, given to a Firm m—_ 
Propoſition upon firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be a cer- "of ianare, then 
tain mark of an innate Principle? If it be not, ſuch a general aſſent 1s in tht One ny 
vain urged as a Proof of them : 1t itbe ſaid, that it is a mark of innate, ;, 712; ther 
they muſt then allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be innate, which are gene- —_— bs 
rally aſſeated to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find themſelves plen- 7%, —_— 


tifully ſtored with innate Principles. For upon the ſame ground (viz.) the like muſt 
"+ of 9 innate. 
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of Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms,That Men would 
have thoſe Maxims pats for innate, they mult alſo admit ſeveral Propofi- 
tions about Numbers,to be innate : And thus,7That One and Two are equal 
to Three, That Two and Two are equal to Four, and a multitude of other 
the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every Body aſlents to, at firſt 
hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a place amongſt theſe 
innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Pro- 
poſitions made about ſeveral of tnem : But even natural Philoſophy,and 
all the other Sciences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with 
Aſlent, as {oon as they are underſtood. That Two Bodies cannot be in the 
ſame place, is a Truth, that no Body any more ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ; That 
tVhite is not Black, That a Square i not a Circle, That Tellowneſs is not 
Sweetneſs : Theſe, anda Million of other ſuch Propoſitions, as many at 
leaſt,as we have diſtin Zdeas, every Man 1n his, Wits, at firſt hearing, 
and knowing what the Names ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent ro. If 
then theſe Men will be true to their own Rule, and-have Aſſert at firſt 
hearing and underſtanding the Terms, to be a mark of innate, they muſt 
allow,not only as many innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtin&t 7deas; 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions, wherein diflerent /deas are 
denizd one of another. Since every Propoſition, wherein one difterent 
Tdea is denied of another, will as certainly find Aſſent at firſt hearing 
and underſtanding the Terms, as this general one, 1? i 2mpoſſible for the 
fame to be, and not to be; or that which is the foundation ot it, ard is 
the eaſter underitood of the two, The ſame is not different: By which 
Account, they will have Legions of innate Propoſitions of this one fort, 
without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can be innate, 
unleſs the 7deas, about which it is, te innate, This will be, to ſuppoſe 
all our /deas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures,Gc. innate ; than which 
there cannot be any thing more oppoſite to Realon and Experience. Uni- 
verſal and ready aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is 
(1 grant) a mark of ſelt-evidence : but ſelt-evidence, depending not on 
innate Impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) 
b:longs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no Body was yet ſo extravagant 
85 to pretend to be innate. 
Such -G gene- &.19. Nor letit beſaid, That thoſe more particular ſelf-evident Propo- 
rat Profit fitions, wh chare afſentedto art firſt hearing,as, That One and Two are equal 
fore theſe uni» to Three ; That Green us not Red, QC. are received as the Conſequences of 
_ Mex- thote ore univerial Propotitions, which are looked on as innate Princi- 
: ples : ſince any one, who will but take the Pains to obſerve, what paſſes 
in the Underſtanding, will certainly find, That theſe, and the like Ic{sge- 
neral Propoſitions, are certainly known and firmly aflented to, by thoſe, 
who are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims ; and fo, being 
earher in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firit Principles,cannor 
owe to them the Aſſent, wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 
One and One, 4.20. If it be ſaid, that theſe Propofitions, viz. Two and Two are equal to 
qu In Four ; Red is not Blue,&c. are not general Maxims,nor of any great uſe. I 
ral wr uſeful, anſwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of univerſal aſſent, upon 
enſwered. hearing and underſtanding. For if that be the certain mark of innate, 
whatever Propoſition can be found, that receives general afſent, as ſoon as 
heard and underſtood, that muſt-be admitted for an innate Propoſition, 
as well as this Maxim, 7hat it s impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
zot to be.they being upon this Ground equal. And as tothe difference of 
being more general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being in- 
| nate, 
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nate ; thoſe general and abſtract /deas, being more ſtrangers to our firſt 
Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelt-evident Propoſitions ; 
and therefore, 'tis longer before they are admitted and aſlented to by the 
growing Underſtanding. And as to the uſefulneſs of theſe magnified Max- 
1ms, that perhaps will not be found ſo great as is generally conceived, 
when it comes 1n its due place to be more fully conſidered. 

$.21.But we have not yet done with aſſenting to Propoſitions at firſt Twje maxin; 
hearing and underſtanding their Terms ; tis fit we firſt take notice, That nt being 
this, inſtezd of being a mark, that they are innate, is a proof of the con- - et prog 
crary : Since it ſuppoles, that ſeveral, who underſtand and know other poſed, proves 
things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, till they are proposd to them ; {** we in 
and that one may be unacquainted with theſe Truths, till he hears them 
fromothers. For if they were innate, What need they be propos'd, in or- 
der to gaining aſſent ; when, by being in the Underſtanding, by a nacural 
and original Impreſſion (if there were any ſuch) they could not but be 
known before 2 Or, doth the propoſing them, print them clearer in the 
Mind, than Nature did? lt (o, then the Conſequence will be, That a Man 
knows them better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did be- 
fore. Whenceit will follow, That theſe Principles may be made more e- 
vident tous by other's teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſli- 
on: which will ill agree with the Opinion of innate Principles, and give 
but little Authority to them ; but on the contrary, makes them unfic 
to be the foundations of all our other Knowledge, as they are pretended 
to be. This cannot be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted with ma- 
ny of theſe ſeit-cvident Truths, upon their being propoſed : Bur it is clear, 
that whoſoever does fo, finds in himſelt, That he then begins to know a 
Propofition, which he knew not before ; and which trom thenceforth 
he never queſtions: not becauſe it was innate; bur, becauſe the conſide- 
ration of the Nature of the things contained in thoſe Words, would not 
ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is brought to re- 
flet on them. And if whatever is aſſented to at firſt hearing, and un- 
derſtanding the terms, muſt paſs for an innate Principle, every well 
' grounded Obſervation drawn from particulars into a genera] Rule, muſt 
be innate. Whenyet it is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads 
light ar firſt on theſe Obſervations, and reduce rhem into general Propo- 
ſitions, not innate, but colle&ted from a preceding acquainrance, and re- 
flexion on particular inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving Men have made 
them, unobſerving Men, when they are propos'd to them, cannot refuſe 
their aſlent to. 

$. 22. It it be ſaid, The Underſtanding hath an zmplicit Knowledge of Implicit! 
theſe Principles,but not an explicit,before this firſt hearing,(as they mult, = yo 
who will fay, That they are in the Underſtanding before they are known) Fs thee th 
it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the — 
underſtanding implicitly ; unleſsit be this, That the Mind is capable of rk. Ra 4 
underſtanding and aflenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus all them, or el: 
Mathematical Demonſtrations, as well as firſt Principles,muſt be received —_ as; 
as native Impreſſions on the Mind : which, I fear they will ſcarce allow 
them to be,who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propofition,then aſſent to 
it, when demonſtrated . and few Mathematicians will be forward to be- 
lieve, That all the Diagrams they have drawn, were bur Copies of thoſe 
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innate Characters, which Nature had ingraven upon their Minds. of aſſenting on 


9. 23. ThereisI fear this tarther weakneſs in the foregoing Argument, far 
which would perſwade us, That therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought —_ of {i 
innate, which Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propo- — 
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ſitions, which they are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any 
Argument or Demonſtration, but a bare Explication or Underſtanding 
of the Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to lie this fallacy ; Thar 
Mea are ſuppoſed not to be ?aught nor to earn any thing de novo ; when 
in truth, they are taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of 
before. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms and their 
Signification: neither of which was born with them. Bur this is not all 
the acquired Knowledge in the caſe: The eas themielves, about which 
the Propoſition is, are not born with them, no more than their Names, 
but got afterwards. So, that inall Propoſitions that are affented to, at 
firſt hearing ; the Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding tor ſuch eas, 
and the /deas them(clves that they ſtand for, being neither of them in- 
nate, I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch Propofitions, that 
is innate. For I would gladly have any one namc that Propoſition, whoſe 
Terms or /deas were either of them innate. We by degrees get deas 
and Names, and learn their appropriated connexion one with another ; 
and then to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whole fignification we 
have learnt, and wherein the Agreem-nt or Diſagreement we can perceive 


' In our Zdeas, when put together, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aflent ; 
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univerſally 
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though to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning eas, not {o ſoon nor eafily gor, we are at the 
ſame time no way capable of aſſcnting. For though a Child quickly 
aſſent to this Propoſition, That an Apple i not Fire; when, by familiar 
Acquaintance, he has got the /deas of rholerwo difterent thiogs diſtinctly 
imprinted on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names App/e and Fire 
ſtand for them: yet, it will be ſome years after, perhaps, before the ſame 
Child will aſſent-to this Propoſition, That zt is impeſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. Becauie, that though, perhaps, the Words 
are as caſje to be learnt : yer, the ſigaification ot them, being more large, 
comprehenſive, and abſtract, than of the Names annexed to thole ſenſj- 
ble things, the Child hath to do with, it 1s longer betore he learns their 
preciſe meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general /deas, they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in 
vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition, made up of 
ſuch general Terms : But as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe /deas, and 
learned their Names, he forwardly cloſes withthe one, as well as rhe other 
of the forementioned Propoſitions ; and with both for the ſame Reaſon ; 
(viz) becauſe he finds the Zdeas he has in his Mind, to agree or diſagree, 
according as the Words ſtanding for them, are affirmed, or denied one of 
another 1n the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in 
Words, which ſtand for 7deas he has not yet in his Mind: to ſuch Pro- 
poſitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords neither 
aſſent nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words, being but empty ſounds, 
any farther than they are ſigns of our /deas, we cannot but aſſent to 
them as they correſpond tothoſe /deas we have, but no farther than that. 
But the ſhewing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our 
Minds, and the grounds of ſeveral degrees of aſſent, being the Buſinefs 
of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, 

as one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe innate Principles. 
$.24. To conclude this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, I agree with 
theſe Defendersof innate Principles ; that if they are 2anate, they muſt 
needs have univerſal aſſent. For that a Truth ſhould be innate, and yer 
not aſlented to, 1s to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth, 
and be ignorant of itat the ſame time, But then, by theſe Men's own 
Confeſſion, 
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Confeflion, they cannot be innate; ſince they are not aſlented to, by 
thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor by agreat part of thoſe who 
do underſtand them,bur have yet never heard,nor thought of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions; which I think, is at leaſt one half of Mankind, but werethe 
Number far leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and 
thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions not to be 1anate, it Childrenalone were 
jenorant of them. 
$.25. But rhat I may not be accuſed, to argue from the thouglits of Thſe Mexins 
Iniants, which areunknowan to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in —_ mY 
their Underſtandings, before they expreſs it ; I ſay next, That theſe two 
general Propoſitions are not the Truths, that f#r/# poſſeſs the Minds of 
Children ; nor are antecedent to all acquired, and adveniitions Notions : 
which it they were innate, they muſt needs be, Whether we can deter- 
mine ir or no, it mattersnot, there is certainly a time, when Children 
begin tothink, and their Words and Attions do afſure us, that they do 
ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of Knowledge, of 
Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they can be ignorant of thote No- 
tions that Nature has imprinted, were there any ſuch 2 Can it be ima- 
gin'd, with any appearance of Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions 
trom things without ; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoie Chara- 
Qers, which Nature it (elf has taken care to ſtamp within 2 Can they re- 
ceiveand aflent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of thoſe, which 
are ſuppoted woven into the very Principles of their Being,and imprinted 
there in indelible: Characters, to be the Foundation, and Guide of all their 
acquired Knowledge, and future Reajonings > This would be,to make Na- 
ture take Pains to no Purpoſe; Or, atleaſt, to write very ill; fince its 
Characters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, which ſaw other things very 
well: and thoſe are very 1il ſuppoſed rhe cleareſt parts of Truth, and the 
Foundations of all our Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and wirh- 
out which, the undoubced Knowledge of ſeveral other things may be 
had, The Child certainly knows, that che Nurſe that feeds it, is neither 
the Ca? it plays with, nor the Bl/ackmoor it is afraid of; That the Worm- 
ſeed or Muſtard it refuſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries for : this it is 
cerrainly and undoubtedly aſſured of : But will any one ſay, it is by Vir- 
tue of this Principle, that zt zs impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
zo be, that it fo firmly aſlents to theſe, andother parts of its Knowledge ? 
Or thac the Child has any Notion or Apprehenſton of that Propoſition 
at an Ape, wherein yet 'tis plain, it knows a great many other Truths ? 
He that will lay, Children join theſe general abſtract Speculations with 
their ſucking Bottles, and their Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juſtice be 
thougit to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion ; but leſs Since- 
rity and Truth, than one of that Age. 
$.26. Though theretore there be ſeveral general Propoſitions, that 4nd { net 
meet with conſtant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown 
up, who have attained the uſe of more general and abſtratt 7deas, and 
Names ſtanding for them: yet they not being tobe found in thole of ten- 
der Years, who nevertheleſs know other things, they cannot pretend to 
univerſal aſſent of intelligent Perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppo- 
ſed innate: It being impoilible, that any Truth which is innate (if there 
were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any one, who knows any 
thing elte. Since,if they are innate Truths, they muſt be innate Thoughts : 
there being nothing a Truch in the Mind, that it has never thought on. 
Whereby it is evident, if there be any innate Truths, they muſt neceſſarily 
be the firſt of any thought on; the firſt that appear there. 
$.27, That 
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becauſe they 
appear leaſt, 
where what is 
innate ſhews 
itſelf cleareſt. 


Recapituld- 
tion. 


$.27. That the general Maxims, we are diſcourſing of, are not known 
to Children, 7deots, and a great part of Mankind, we have already ſuffi- 
ciently proved :- whereby it is evident, they have not an univerſal aſſent, 
nor are general Impreſſions. But there is this farther Argument in it 
againſt their being innate: That theſe Characters, if they were native 
and original Impreſſions, ſhould appear faireſt aud cleareſt in thoſe Per- 
ſons, in whom yet we find no Footſteps of them : and tis, inmy Opi- 
nion,a ſtrong Preſumption, that they are not innate ; ſince they are leaſt 
known to thoſe, in whom, if they were innate, they muſt needs exert 
themſelves with moſt Force and Vigour. For Children, Ideots, Salua- 
ges, and //iterate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cu- 
{tom, or borrowed Opinions ; Learning, and Education, having not caſt 
their Native thoughts into new Moulds ; nor by {uper-inducing toreign 
and ſtudied Dodtrines,confounded thoſe fair Characters Nature had write 
ten there ; one might realonably imagine, that in their Minds theſe in- 
nate Notions ſhould lie open fairly to every ones view, as tis certain the 
thoughts of Children do. Ir might very well be expected, thar theſe 
Principles ſhould be perfteRtly known to Naturals; which being ſtamped 
immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no depen- 
dence on the Conſtitutions, or Organs of the Body, the only conſe(- 
ſed difference between them and others. One would think, according 
to theſe Men's Principles, That all theſe native Beams of Light (were there 
any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe, who have no Relerves, no Arts of Conceal- 
ment,ſhine out in their full Luſtre,and leave us in no more doubt of their 
being there,than we are of their love of Pleaſure, and abhorrence of pain. 
But alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Salvages, and the groſly z/iterate, 
what general Maxims are to be found 2 What univerlal Principles of 
Knowledge? Their Notions are few and narrow, borrowed only from 
thoſe Objects, they have had moſt to do with, and which have made up- 
on their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child knows 
his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more 
advanced Age: And a young Salvage has, perhaps his Head fill'd with 
Love and Hunting, according to the faſhion of his Tribe. But he that 
from a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitants of the Woods, will expe& 
theſe abſtrat Maxims, and reputed Principles of Sciences, will I fear,find 
bimſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions, are ſeldom men- 
tioned in the Huts of Zdians : much lefs are they to be found in the 
thoughts of Chz/dren,or any Impreſſions of them on the Minds of Natu- 
rals, They are the Language and Buſineſs of the Schools, and Acade- 
mies of learned Nations, accuſtomed to that fort of Converſation, or 
Learning, where Diſputes are {requent: Theſe Maxims being ſuited to 
artificial Argumentation, and uſetul for Conviction ; ' but not much con- 
ducing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledge. But 
of their ſmall uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak more at large, /. 4. c. 7. | | 
$.28. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem tothe Maſters of Demon- 
ſtration: and probably, it will hardly down with any Body at firſt 
Hearing, I muſttherefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the for- 
bearance of cenſure till I have been heard out in the ſequel of this Dif- 
courſe, being very willing to ſubmit to better Judgments. And fince I 
impartially ſearch after Truth; I ſhall not be forry tobe convinced, that 
F have been too fond of my own Notions ; which I confeſs we are all 
= to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads with 
Encem, 
Upon 
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Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, tO think theſe two 
famed {peculative Maxims innate: ſince they are not univerſally afſented 
to; and the aſſent they fo generally find, 15 no other, than what ſeveral 
Propnſitions, not allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them : 
And ſince the aſſent that is given them, is produced another way, and 
comes not from natural Inſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in 
the following Diſcourſe. And if zheſe firſt Principles of Knowledge and 
Science, are found not to be innate, no other ſpeculative Maxims can 
(I ſuppole) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 
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$. 1.J F thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we diſcourſed in the fore- No wera!Prin- 
going Chapter, have not an aCtual univerſal aſſent from all Man- 7 gr 
kind, as we there proved, it is much more v:ſible concerning pradtical t ceived, as 
Principles, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Reception : and | think it Jo 
will be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule, which can pretend to fo muzins. 
gencral and ready. an aſſent as,What w, , or to be ſo manifeſt a Truth as 
this, 7hat it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby 
it is evident, That they ate farther removed from a title tobe innate; and 
the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, is ſironger 
againſt theſe Moral Principles than the other. Not that it brings their 
Truth at all in queſtion, They are equally true, though not equally evi- 
dent. Thote Speculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them : 
Bur moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe 
of the M:nd, to diſcover the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not 
open as natur2l CharaRers ingraven on the Mind ; which if any (uch 
were, they muſt n:eds be viſible by themſelves, and by their own light 
be certain and known to every Body. - But this is no Derogation to their 
Truth and Certainty,no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty,of the 
Three Angels of a Triangle being equal to two right ones, becauſe it is 
not ſo evident,as The whole is bigger than a part ; nor lo apt to be aſſented 
to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capatle of 
Demonſtration : and therefore it is our own faults, if we come not to a 
certain Knowledgeof them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are 
of them, and the ſlowneſs of Aſlent, wherewith others receive th:m,are 
manifeſt Proofs, that they are not innate, and ſuch as offer themiclves to 
their view without ſearching. 
$ 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do Faith and 
agree, I appeal to any, who have been moderately converſant in the Argos Ow 
Hiſtory of Mankini,and look'd abroad beyond the Smoak of their own p1zg by all 
Chimneys. Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally received #en- 
without doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if innate ? Fuſtice, and keeping 
of Contracts, is that which moſt Men ſeem to agree in. This is a Princt- 
ple, which is thought to exrend it ſelf tothe Dens of Thieves,and the con- 
tederacies of th greateſt Viliains 3 and they who have gone fartheſt to- 
wards the putting off of Humanity it {elf, keep Faiih and Rulesof Juſtice 
one with another, I grant that Outlaws themſelves do this one —_— 
another : 
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Obj. Though 


Men atny 


them in their 


pratiice, yet 
they adnit 
them in their 


Thoughts, an- 


ſwered. 


Moral Rules 


need « proof, 
ergo no; in- 
nate. 


another : but 'tis, without receiving theſe as the innate Laws of Nature. 
They practiſe them as Rules of convenience within their own Commu- 


nities : But it is impoſſible to conceive, that he imbraces Juſtice as a pra-: 


ical Principle, who acts fairly with his tellow High-way-men, and at 
the ſame time plunders, or kills the next honeſt Man he meets with. 
Juſtice and Truth are the common ties of Society ; and therefore, even 
Outlaws and Robbers, who break with all the World beſides, muſt keep 
Faith and Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or clle they cannot hold 
together. But will any one ſay, That thoſe that Jive by Fraud and Ra- 
pine, have innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice, which they allow 
and aſſent to ? 

$. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the zacit afſent of their Minds 
agrees to what their Praftice contradifts. I aniwer, Firſt, I havealways 
thought the Actions of Men the beſi Interpreters of their thoughts. But 
ſince 1t is certain, that moſt Men's Practice, and ſome Men's open Pro- 
ſeſſions, have either queſtioned or denicd theſe Principles,it 1s 1mpoflible 
to eſtabliſh an univerſal conſent (though we ſhould look for it only a- 
mongſt grown Men) without which, it is impoſſible to conclude them 
innate. Secondly, *Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoic innate 
practical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. Practical 
Principles, derived from Nature, are there tor Operaticn, and muſt pro- 
duce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative aflent totheir truth, 
orelſethey are in vain diſtinguiſhed trom ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, 
confeſs, has put into Maa a deſire of Hzppinels, and an averſion to Mi- 
fery : Theſe indeed are innate practical Principles, which (as practical 
Principles ought) do continue conſtantly to operate and influence all 
our Actions, without ceaſing: Theſe may be obſerved in all Perſons and 
all Ages, ſteady and univerſal ; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appe- 
tite to good, not impreſſions of truth oa the Underſtanding. I den 
not, that there are natural tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men ; 
and that, from the very firſt inflances of fenle and perception, there 
are ſome things, that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; 
ſome things that they incline to, and others that they fly : But this 
makes nothing for innate CharaCters on the Mind, which are to be the 
Principles of Knowledge, regulating our PraQtice. Such natural Impref- 
ſions on the Uaderſtanding, are {o tar from beirg confirmed hereby, that 
this is aa Argument againſt them ; ſince if there were certain Chara- 
ders, imprinted by Nature on the Underſtanding, as the Princ:ples of 
Knowledge, we could not but perceive them conſtantly operate in us, 
and influence our Knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the Will and 
Appetite ; which never ceale tobe the conſtant Springs and Motives of 
all ovr Actions, to which, we perpetually teel them ſtrongly impel- 
ling us. | | | 

$.4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of any innate practical Prin- 
ciples, is, That think,*here cannot any one moral Rule be propos d,where- 
of a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon: which would be perteRly ridi- 
culous and abſurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as {clf-evident ; which 
every ianate Principle muſt needs be,and not need any Proot to aſcertain 
its Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Appiobation. He would be 
thought void of common Senſe, who asked on the one fide, or on the 
other {ide went about to give a Reaſon, Why it 3 impoſſible for the ſame 


thing to be, andnot to he. I: carries its own Light and Evidence with it, - 


and needsno other Proof: Hetnat underſtands the 'Terms, aſſerts to it 
for its own ſake, orelſe nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to 
do 


—— 
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doit. But ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation 
of all ſocial Virtue, That oxe ſhould do as he would be done unto, be pro- 
pos'd ro one, who never heard it betore, but yet is of capacity to under- 
ſtand its meaning ; Might he not without any abſurdity ask a Reaſon 
why ? And werenot he that propos'd it, bound to make out the Truthand 
Reaſonableneſs of it to him 2 Which plainly ſhews it not to be innate ; 
for if it were, it could neither want nor receiveany Proof: but muſt needs 
(at leaſt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as 
an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man canby no means doubt of: So | 
that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules, plainly dependsupon ſome other 
antecedent to them, and from which they mult be deduced, which could 
not be if either they were innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident. 

$. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compadts, is certainly a great and [ere = 
undeniable Rule in Morality : But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view of ag 
Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be asked why a Man muſt keep his 
Word, he will give thisas a Reaſon + Becauſe God, who has the Power 
of eternal Life and Death, requires it of us. But if an ZZobbiſt be asked 
why ; hewillanſwer : Becauſe the Publick requires it, and the Leviathay 
will puniſh you, if you do not. And if one of the old Heather Philoſo- 
phers had been asked, he would have anſwered : Becauſe it wasdiſhoneſt, 
below the Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to Vertue, the higheſt perfe- 
ion of humane Nature. 

$.6. Hence naturally flows the great variety ot Opinions, concerning #*:#! = 
Moral Rules, which are tobe found amongſt Men, according to the dit- to 
ferent ſorts of Happineſs, they have a Proſpe@t of, or propole to them- nate, but be- 
ſelves : Which could not be, if pradical Principles were innate, and im- {2 Pi< 
printed in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. I grant the ex- 
iſtence of God, is ſo many ways manifeſt, and the Obedience we owe him, 
{o congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a great part of Mankind give 
Teſtimony to the Law of Nature: But yet I think it muſt be allowed, 
That ſeveral Moral Rules, may receive, from Mankind, a very general 
Approbation, without either knowing, or admitting the true ground of 
Morality; which can only be the Will and Law of a God, who ſees 
Men in the dark, has in his Hand Rewards and Puniſhments, and Power 
enough to call to account the proudeſt Offender. For God, having, 
by an inſeperable connexion, joined Yertue and publick Happineſs toge- 
ther ; and made the Practiſe thereof, neceſſary to the preſervation of So- 
city, and viſibly beneficial to all, with whom the vertuous Man has to 
do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only allow, but recom- 
mend, and magnifie thoſe Rules to others, from whoſe obſervance of them, 
he is ſure to reap advantage to him(elf. ' He may, out of Intereſt, as well 
as Convittion, cry up that for Sacred ; which if once trampled on, and 
prophaned, he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation, which thefe Rules evi- 
dently have ; yet it ſhews, that the outward acknowledgment Men pay 
to them in their Words, proves not that they are innate Principles: Nay, 
it proves not ſo much, as, that Men aſſent to them inwardly in their 
own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of their own Practice : Since we find 
that ſelf-Intereſt and the Conveniencies of this Life, make many Men 
own an outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions 
ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver, that 
preſcribed theſe Rules ; nor, the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſhment 
of thote that tranſgreſs them. 
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Mens Attions . $.7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too much Sincerity to the 
come? xe, Profeſſions of mott Men,but think their Actions ro be the Interpreters of 
of Verve is their Thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have »o ſuch internal Veneration 
not ther. for theſe Rules, nor ſo full a Perſwaſion of their Certainty and Obligation. 
ple. The great Principle of Morality, 7o do as one would be done to, is more 
commended, than practiſed. But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a grea- 
ter Vice, than toteach others, That it 15 no Moral Rule, nor Obiigarory, 
would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt Men {acrifice 
to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps Conſcience will be urge as 
checking us for ſuch Breaches, and {o the internal Obligation and Eſta- 
blithment of the Rule be preſerved. 
Conſcience mo Y. 8. To which, I anſwer, That I doubt not, but without being 
proof of any xwritten on their Hearts, many Men, may, by the ſame way that they 
rae #4 come to the Knowledge of other things, come to aſſent to tevera! 1c; 
Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation, Others alſo mj% come wo 
be of the fame Mind, from their Education, Company, an «© uſtois of 
their Country ; which ; Perſwaſion however got, will ſerve to ſet 
Conſcience on work, which 1s nothing elſe, but our own {/jv:.on 55 our 
own Actions. Andif Conſcience be a Proof of innate Principles, con- 
traries may be innate Principles : Since ſome Men with the ſame bent of 
Conſcience, proſecute what others avoid. 
Inſtances of $-9+ But 1 cannot ſee how any Mey, ſhould ever ?ranſgreſs thoſe oral 
Enormitis Rules, with Confidence, and Serenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon 


raftiſed af > * va 7 p 7 24a \1” 
Hire \ their Minds. View but an Army at the lacking of a Town, and {ce what 


_ morſe. Obſervation, or Senſe of Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſcience, 


for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, Rapes, are the Sports 

of Men ſet at Liberty trom Puniſhment and Cenſure. Have there not 

been whole Nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized People, amongſt 

whom, theexpoſing their Children,and leaving them in the Fields, to pe- 

rich by Want, or wild Beaſts, has been the PraQtice, as little condemned 

or (crupled, as the begetting them Do they not ſtill, in, ſome Coun- 

tries, put them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, it rhey die in 

Child birth ; Or diſpatch them, it a pretended Aſtrologer declares them 

to have unhappy Stars? And are there not Places, where at a certain 

Age, they kill, or expole their Parents without any remorſe atall? Ina 

Part of Afa, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, 

are carried out and laid on the Earth, before they are dead, and lett there, 

{) Gruber a- Expoſed to Wind and Weather, to periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. (&) It 
pud Theven0?, 15 familiar amongſt the Mergrelians, a People profefiing Chrittanity, to 
F +; bury their Children alive without ſcruple. (£&) There are Places where 
apud Theve- they eat their own Children. (A) The Caries were wont to geld their 
23-74: ge Children on purpoſe tofat and eat them. (F) And Garcilaſſo de 1a Vega 
NiliOrigine c. tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to fat and cat their Chif- 
'Z” Mart, dren they got on their Female Captives, which they kept as Cencubines 
Dec. I. for that Purpoſe. («) The Vertues, whereby the 7ououpinambos bclieved 
4. pay they merited Paradiſe, were, Revenge, and eating abundance of their 
(2) Lery,c.xs, Enemies. (7) They have not ſo much as a Name for God, Lery.pag.216. 
No acknowledgment of any God, no Religion, no Worthip, pag. 231. 

The Saints, who are Canonized amongſt the Zarks, lead Lives,which one 

cannot with modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, out 

of the Voyage of Baumgerten, which is a Book not <very Day to be met 

with, I ſhall ſet down at large, in the Language it is publiſhed in. 74; 

(/c. prope Belbes in Agypto) vidimus ſanttum unum Sacracenicum inter 
arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſedentem, Mos eſt, 
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; rally imprinted on their Minds. *Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own 


them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and abhorrence due to 
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at didicimus Mahometiſtis, ar eos, qui amentes & fine ratione ſunt,pro ſanitis 

colant & venerentur. Inſuper & eos qui cum din vitam egerint inquinatiſſt- 

mam, voluntariam demum peniteutiam & paupertatem, ſanftitate vene- 

randos deputant. Ejuſmod: verd genus hominum libertatem quandam effra- 

nem habent, domos quas volant intrandi, edendi, bibendi, © quod majus 

eſt, concumbendi; ex quo concubitu, ſi proles ſecuta faerit, ſantta ſimiliter 

habetur. Hu ergo hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent bonores ; mor- 

zuis verd vet templa vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſq; contingere ac 

ſepelire maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus hac ditta & dicenda per 
znterpretem a Mucrelo noſtro. Tnſuper ſanttum illam, quem eo loct vidimus, 

publicitus apprime commendari, eum eſſe Hominem ſanttum, divinum ac 
integritate pracipuum; eo quod, nec feminarum unquam eſſet nec puerorum, 

ſed tantummodo aſelarum concubitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, 

I. 2. C. 1. p. 73. Where then are thoſe innate Principles, of Juſtice, Piety, 
Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity 2 Or, where is that univerſal Conſent, that 

aſſures us there are ſach inbred Rules > Murders in Duels, when Faſhion 

has made them honourable, are committed without remorſe of Conlci- 

ence : Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Cale is the greateſt Igno- 

micy. Andit we willlook abroad, to take a view of Men, as they are, 

we thall find, that they have remorſe, in one Place, for doing or omitting 

that, wich others, in another Place, think they merit by. 

$. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory of Mankind, and look Mn have con- 

abroad into the ſeveral Tribes of Men, and with iadifferency ſurvey their + = 
Actions, will be able to fatisfie himſelf, That there is ſcarce that Principle ** oo 
of Morality to be named, or Rule of Yertue to be thought on (thoſe only 
excepted, that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are negleted betwixt diſtin Societies) which is not, 
{ome-where or other, /lighted and condemned by the general Fathion of 

whole Societies of Men, governed by practical Opinions, and Rules of liv- 

ing quite oppoſite to others. 

$.1 1. Here, perhaps, *twill be obje&ed, that it is no Argument, that the we!» wariors 

Rule is not kuown, becauſe it is brokey. 1 grant the ObjeQion good, where 7#1:# (e274! 
Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the Law ; where fear of OH 
Shame, Cznſure, .or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome awe it has up- 

on them. Burt it is impoſlible to conceive, that a whole Nation of Men 
ſhould all pablickly rejef and renounce what every one of them, certainly 

and infallibly, knew to be a Law : For {o they muſt, who have it natu- 


Rules of Morality, which, 1n their private Thoughts, they do not believe 
to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation, and efteem amongſt 
thoſe, who are perſwaded of their Obligation. But'tis not to be imagin'd, 
That a whole Society of Men, ſhould, publickly and profeſſedly, ditown, 
and caſt off a Rule, which they could not, in their own Minds, but be in- 
fallibly certain, was a Law ; nor be ignorant, That all Men, they ſhould 
have to do with, knew it to be ſuch : And therefore muſt every one of 


one, who profeſles himſelf void of Humanity ; and one, who confoun- 
ding the known and natural meaſures of Right and Wrong, cannot but be 
look'd on, as the proteſied Enemy of their Peace and Happineſs. What- 
ever practical Principle is innate, cannot but be known to every one, to 
be juſt and good. lr is therefore little leſs than a contradittion, to ſup- 
pole, That whole Nations of Men ſhould both in their Profeſſions, and 
Practice unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by the moſt 
invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be true,right,and _— 
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This is enough to fatisfie us, that no practical Rule, which 1s any where 
univerſally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranſgreſled, 
can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have ſomething farther to add, in Anſwer 
to this Objection. ; ] 

$.12. Thebreaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument, that it is un- 
known. Igrant it: But the generally allowed breach of it any where, 1 
ſay, a a Proof, that it is not innate. For Example,Let us take any of theſe 
Rules; which being the moſt obvious deductions of Humane Reafon, and 
conformable to the natural Inclination of the greateſt part of Men, feweſt 
People have had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, Ithink, can have 
a fairer pretence to be innate, than this; Parents preſerve and cheriſh your 
Children. When therefore you fay, That this is an innate Rule, What do 
you mean? Either, that it is an innate Principle ; which upon all Oc- 
caſions, excites and direQs the Actions of all Men-: Or eile, that it is a 
Truth which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know, and aſſent to. But inneither of theſe Senſes 1s it innate. 
Firſt, Thar it is not a Principle, which influences all Men's Actions, is, 
what I have proved by the Examples before cited ; Nor need we feek 
ſo faras Mingrelia or Peru, to find inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay 
and deſtroy their Children ; or look on it only as the more than Bruta- 
lity of ſome falvage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that it 
was a familiar, and uncondemned Practiſe among{t the Greeks and Romgns, 
to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, their innocent Intants. Secondly, That 
it is an innate Truth, known to all Men, is alſo falſe. For, Parents 
preſerve your Children, is {o far from an innate Truth, that it isno Truth 
at all; itbeing a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 
Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſlented to as true, it 
mult be reduced to ſome ſuch Propofition as this : Ur 7s the Duty of Pa- 
rents to preſerve their Children. But what Duty 1s, cannor be underſtood 
without a Law ; nor a Law be known, or ſuppoſed without a Law-ma- 
ker, or without Reward and Puniſhment. So that it is impoſlible, that 
this, or any other practical Principle ſhould be innate; 2. e. be imprinted 
on the Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the eas of God, of Law, of 
Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, innate. For that Puniſh- 
men follows not, inthis Life, the breach of this Rule; and conſequently, 
that it hasnot the Force of a Law in Countries, where the generally al- 
low'd Practice runs counter to it, is in it {elf evident. Bur theſe 7deas 
(which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing asa Duty be fo) are fo 
far from beiog innate, that 'tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, much 
leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and di- 
ſtint: And that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely to 
be innate, isnot fo, (I mean the /dea of God) I think, in the next Chaps 
ter, will appear very evident to any conſidering Man. 


Whole Nations $.13. From what has been faid, Ithink we may ſafely conclude, Thar, 
reel ſeveral whatever praftical Rule is, in any Place, generally,and with allowance, broken, 


cannot. be ſuppoſed innate, it being impoſſible, that Men ſhould, without 
Shame or Fear, confidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could 
not but evidently know, that God had ſet up, and would certainly pu- 
niſh the breach of (which they muſt it it were innate) toa degreeto make 
It a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſlor. Without ſuch a Knowledge as 
this, a Man can never be certain, that any thing is his Duty. Tgnorance 
or Doubt of the Law ; hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power-of the 
Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent Appetite : 
But 
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But let any one fee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tran: 
greſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it ; a Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand 
of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take Vengeance (for 
this muſt be the Caſe, where any Duty 1s imprinted on the Mind) and 
then tell me, whether it be poſſible, for People, with ſuch a Proſpect, 
ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, to of- 
fend againſt a Law, which they carry about them in indelible Chara- 
ers, and that ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are breaking it 2 
Whether Men, at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the imprin- 
ted Edits of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with aſſurance and gaity, 
ſlight and trample under Foot his moſt Sacred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
Whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids defiance to 
this innate Law, and ſupreme Law-giver, all the by-ſftanders ; yeaeven 
the Governours and Rulers of the People, full of the ſame Senſe, both of 
the Law and Law-maker, ſhould ſilently connive, without teſtifying 
their diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame on ir 2 Principles of Actions in- 
deed there are lodged in Men's Appetites, but thele are ſo far from being 
innate Moral Principles, that it they were left to their full ſwing, they 
would carry Men to the overturning of all Morality. Moral Laws are 
ſet as a curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant Deſires, which they can- 
not be but by Rewards and Puniſhments, that will over-balance the (a- 
tisfaction any one ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. If 
therefore any thing be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable knowledge, that certain, and 
unavoidable puniſhment will attend the breach of 1t. For if Men can 
be ignorant or doubtful of what is innate, innate Principles are inſiſted 
on, and urged to no purpoſe ; Truth and Certainty (the things preten- 
ded) arenot at all ſecured by them : But Menare in the ſame uncertain, 
floating eſtate with, as without them. An evident indubitable knows» 
ledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enough to make the tranigrel- 
ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an innate Law : unleſs with an 
innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an innate Goſpel too. I would not be 
here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an innate Law, I thought there 
were none but poſitive Laws. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween an innate Law, and a Law of Nature ; between ſomething im- 
printed on our Minds in their very original, and ſomething that we may 
attain to the knowledge of, by our natural Faculties from natural Prin- 
ciples. And I think they equally forfake the Truth, who running into 
the contrary extreams, either affirms an innate Law, or deny that there 
is a Law, knowable by the light of Nature ; z. e. without the help of 
poſitive Revelation. | 

$. 14. The difference there is amongſt Men in their pra@ical Princi- 
ples, is fo evident, thar, I think, I need fay no more to evince, that it 
will be impoſlible to find any innate Moral Rules, by this mark of ge- 
neral aſſent : and 'tis enough to make one ſuſpe@, that the ſuppoſition 
of ſuch innate Principles, 1s but an Opinion taken up atpleaſure ; ſince 
thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo ſparing to ze us, which 
they are, This might with Juſtice be expected from thoſe Men, wholay 
ſtreſs upon this Opinion : and it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their 
Knowledge or Charity, who declaring, That God has'imprinted on the 
Minds of Men, the foundations of Knowledge and the Rules of Living, 
are yet (o little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, or 
the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them, which they are, 
41 the variety Men are diſtracted with. But in truth, were there an 
uc 
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ſuch innate Principles, there would be noneed to teach them. Did Men 
find ſuch innate Propoſitions ſtamped on their Minds, they would eaſt- 
ly be able to diſtinguiſh them from other Truths, that they afterwards 
learned, and deduced from them ; and there would be nothing more 
eaſie, than to know what, and how many they were. There could be 
no more doubt about their aumber, than there is about the number of 
our Fingers; and 'ris like then, every Syſtem would be ready to give 
them us by tale. But fince no Body, thar I know, has ventured yet 
to give a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of 
thele innate Principles ; ſince even they who require Men to believe, 
that there are ſuch innate Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. "Tis 
caſie to foreſee, that if different Men ot different Secs ſhould go about 
to give us a Liſt of thoſe innate practical Principles,they weuld tet down 
only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin Hypotheſes, and were fit to ſupport the 
Dodtrines of their particular Schools or Churches: A plain evidence, 
that there are no ſuch innate Truths. Nay, a great part of Men are (o 
far from finding any ſuch innate Moral Principles in themſelves, that by 
denying freedom to Mankind ; and thereby making Men no other than 
bare Machins, they take away not only innate, but all Moral Rules what- 
ſoever, and leave not a poſſibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who can- 
not conceive, how any thing can be capable of a Law, that is not a free 
Agent : And upon that ground, they muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles 
ot Vertue, who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together ; which 
are not very eafie to be reconciled, or made conliſtent.. 

$.15, When I had writ this, being informed, that my Lord Zerber? 


bert's innate had in his Books de Yeritate, aſſigned thele innate Principles, I preſent- 


ly conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man of ſo great Parts, ſomething 
that mighr ſatisfie me in rhis point, and put an end to my Enquiry. In 
his Chapter de Z»/{inftu naturali, p. 76. edit.1656. I met with theſe fix 
Marks of his notztiz Communes, 1. Prioritas. 2, Independentia. 3. Uni- 
verſalitas. 4. Certitudo, 5. Neceſſitas, 1. e.as he explains it, faciunt ad 
hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conformations, 1. e. Aſſenſus null} in- 
terpofita mort. And at the latter end of his little Treatite, De Religzone 
Laici, he ſays this of theſe innate Principles :- Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſus 
Religionis confinio ardtentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in 
zpsa mente celitus deſcripte nulliſque traditionibus, frve ſcriptu, five nou 
ſeriptis, obnoxie, p. 3. And, Yeritates noſtre Catholice, que tanquam 
zndubia Dei effata in foro interiori deſcripta. Thus having given the 
marks of the innate Principles or common Notions, and aflerted their 
being imprinted on the Mindsof Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds 
toſet them down ; and they are. theſe : r. Efſe aliquoed ſupremum numex. 
2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunilam optimam 
eſſe rationem cultits divini. 4. Reſcipiſcendum eſſe a peccatis. 5. Dart 
premium vel penam poſt hanc vitam tranſaftam, Thele, though I allow 
them to be clear Truths, and fuch as, if rightly explained, a rational 
Creature can hardly avoid giving his aſſent to: yet 1 thinkhe is far from 
proving them innate Impreſſions 2» Foro interiori deſcripte. For I muſt 
take leave to obſerve, | | | 

$. 16. Firſt, That theſe Five Propoſitions are either not all, or more 
than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of 
God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written. Since 
there areother Propoſitions, which eveg. by his own Rules, have as juſt 
a pretence to ſuch an Original, and may be as well admitted for innate 
Principles, as, at laſt, fome of theſe Five he enumerates, viz, Do as 
thou 
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thou wouldeſt be done unto : And, perhaps, ſome hundreds of others,when 
well conſidered. | 

$. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each of 
his Five Propoſitions, viz. his Firſt, Second, and Third Marks, agree 
perfe&ly to neither of them ; and the Firſt, Second, Third, Fourth,and 


Sixth Marks, agree but ill to his Third, Fourth, and Fifth Propoſitions. 


For beſides that, weare aſſured from Hiſtory, of many Men,nay, whole 
Nations who doubt or disbelieve ſome or all of them, I cannot ſee how 
the Third, viz. That Yertue joined with Piety, w the beſt Worſhip of 
God, can be an innate Principle, when the name, or ſound Yertue, is ſo 
hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much uncertainty in its ſignificati- 
on ; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended abour, and diff- 
cult to be known. And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule 
of Humane Practice, and ſerve but very little to the condu@ of our 
Lives, and is therefore very uafit to be aſligned as an innate practical 
Principle. | 

$.x8. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning, (for it is 
the ſence, and not ſound, that is, and muſt be the Principle or common 
Notion) viz. Vertue w the beſt Worſhip of God; 1. e. is moſt acceptable to 
him ; which if Yertue be taken,as moſt commonly it ts,for thoſe Actions, 
which according to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it 
will not be true. If Yerre be taken for Actions conformable to God's 
Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, which is the true and only mea- 
ſure of Vertue, when Vertue is uſed to fignifie what 1s in its own nature 
right and good ; then this Propoſition, That YVertue u the beſt Worſhip 
of God, will be moſt true and certain, but of very little uſe in humane 
Life : fince it will amount to no more but this, viz. That God us pleaſed 
with the doing of what he Commands ; which a Man may certainly know 
to be true, without knowing what it is, that God doth command; and 
ſo be as far from any Rule or Principle of his Actions, as he was before : 
And [ think very few will take a Propoſition which amounts to no 
more than this, viz. That God is pleaſed with the doing of what he him- 
ſelf commands, for an innate Moral Principle writ on the Minds of all 
Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches (o little. 
Whoſoever dots fo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of Propoſitions, 
innate Principles, ſince there are many, which have as good a title, as 
this, to be received for ſach, which no body yet ever put into that rank 
of innate Principles. 
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$. 19. Nor is the Fourth Propoſition (viz.) Men muſt repent of their Lond Her- 


Sins, much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, that are meant 
by Sins, be fet down. For the word Peccata, or Sins, being put, as it 
uſually 1s, to ſignitie in general ill Actions, that will draw on puniſhment 
upon the Doers2 What grear Principle of Morality can that be, to tell 
us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to do that, which will bring miſchief 
upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actionsare, that will 
do {o ? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, and fit to be inculcated 
on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed, to have been taught, what 
Aﬀions in all kinds are fs; but neither this, nor the former, can be 
imagined to be innate Principles; nor tobe of any ule, if they were in- 
nate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, 
were engraven in Mens Minds, and were innate Principles alſo, which, 
I think, is very much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it 


will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhonld engrave Principles in _ 
Minds, 
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Minds, in words of uncertain ſignification, ſuch as are Yertues and Szys, 
which amongſt different Men, itand for different things: Nay, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be in words at all, which, being in moſt of theſe 
Principles very general names cannot be underſtood, but by knowing 
the particulars comprehended under them. And in the praQtical inſtan- 
ces, the meaſures muſt be taken from the knowledge of the Aﬀions 
rhemſelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted from words, and antece- 
dent to the knowledge of Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what 
Language ſoever hechance to learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of 
Words, as happens 1n the caſe of Dumb and Deaf Men. When it ſhall 
be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or untaught by the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of their Country, that it is part of the Worſhip of God, 
Not to kill another Man ; Not to know more Women than one ; Not 
to procure Abortion; Not to expoſe their Children ; Not to take from 
another what is his, though we want it our ſelves, but on the contrary, 
relieve and ſupply his wants; And whenever we have done the contra- 
ry, we ought torepent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more : When, 
Ifay, all Men ſhall be proved aQtually to know, and allow all theſe 
and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under theſe two gene- 
ral words made uſe of above, viz. Yirtutes & Peccata, Yertues and 
Sins, there will be more reaſon for admitting theſe, and the like, for 
common Notions, and practical Principles : yet after all, univerſal Con- 
ſent (were there any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the knowledge 
whereof might be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be 

innate ; which 1s all I contend for. 
$.20. Nor will it be of much moment here, to offer that very ready, 
but not very material Anſwer, (viz.) That the 2unate Principles of Mo- 
rality, may, by Education and Cuftom, and the general Opinion of thoſe, 
amongſt whom we converſe, be darkned, and at laſt quite worn out of the 
Minds of Men. Which aſlertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away 
the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which this Opinion of innate 
Principles is endeavoured to be proved: unleſs thoſe Men will think it 
reaſonable, that their own private Perſivaſions, or that of their Party, 
ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent ; a thing not untrequently done, when 
Men preſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caft 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the 
reckoning. And-.then their Argument ſtands thus : The Principles 
which all mankind allow for true, are innate; thoſe that Men of right 
Reaſon admit, are the'Principles allowed by all mankind; we and thoſe 
of our mind, are Men of Reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles 
are innate: which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut to 
Infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard tounderſtand, how there 
be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge, and agree in ; and 
yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are not by depraved Cu- 
SFom and ill Education blotted out of the minds of many Men: Which 
isto ſay, That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent 
from them. And indeed the ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will 
ſerve us to very little purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs, with, 
as without them, if they may by any humane Power, {ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Opinionsof our Companions, be altered or loſt 
in us: and notwithſtanding all this boaſt of firſt Principles, and innate 
Light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncertainty, as if there were 
'noſuch thing at all: It being all one to haveno Rule, and one that will 
warp 
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warp any way ; or amongſt various and contrary Rules, not to know 
which is the right, But concerning innate Principles, I defire theſe Men 
to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuſtom, be 
blurr'd and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt find them in all Man- 
kind alike, and they muſt be clear in every body : And it they may ſuf- 
fer variation from adventitious Notions, we mutt then find them cleareſt 
and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt the Fountain, in Children and illiterate 
People, who have received leaſt impreſſion from foreign Opinions. Let 
them take which ſide they pleaſe, they will certainly find it inconſiſtent 
with viſible matter of fact, and daily obſervation. 

$.21. [eaſily grant, that there are great numbers of Opinions, which, ContraryPrix- 
by Men of different Countries, Educations, and Tempers, are received 7, ® 
and embraced as firſt and unqueſtionable Principles ; many whereof, both 
for their abſurdity, as well as oppoſitions one to another, 2? 35 zmpoſſe- 
ble ſhould be true. Bur yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſoever 
from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that Men, even of good 
Underſtanding in other matters, will ſooner part with their Lives, and 
whatever is deareſt to them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others 
to queſtion, the truth of them. 

$. 22, This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every days Hwwmen con 
- Experience confirms ; and will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 79% cone by 

conſider the ways, and ſteps by which it is brought about ; and how re- tes. | 

ally it may come to paſs, that Dofrines, that have been derived from 

no better original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 

an old Woman, may, by length of time, and conſent of Neighbours, 

grow up to the dignity of Principles in Religion or Morality. For ſuch, 
who are careful (as they call it) to principle Children well, (and few 
there be who have not a ſet of thoſe Principles for them, which they be. 
lieve in) inſtil into the unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtand- 
ing, (for white Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Dodrines they 
would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon 
as they have any apprehenſioa ; and ſtill as they grow up, confirmed to 
them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of all they have to 
do with ; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowlecge, and Piety, 
they have an Opinion, who never ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be other- 
wiſe mentioned, but as the Baſis and Foundation, on which they build 
either their Religion or Manners, come, by theſe means, to have the Re» 
putation of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident, and innate Truths. 

$.23. Towhich we may add, That when-Mex, fo inſtructed, are 
grown up, and refle& on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing 
more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions, which were taught them, be- 
tore their Memory began to keep a Regiſter of their Actions, or date 
the time, when any new thing appeared to them ; and therefore make 
no ſcruple to conclude, That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they 
can find in themſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs of God and 
Nature upon their Minds; and not taught them by any oneelſe. Theſe 
they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Vene- 
ration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, where they are 
not ſo taught ; but becauſe, having been always fo educated, and ha- 
ving = remembrance of the beginning of this ReſpeR, they think it is 
natural. 

y.24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable to cometo 
pals, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the Conſtitution of Hu- 
mane Aﬀairs: Wherein moſt Men cannot _ without employing their 
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time in the daily Labours of their Callings ; nor be. at quiet in their 
Minds, without ſome foundation or Principles to reſt their Thoughts on. 
There is ſcarce any one ſo-floating and ſuperficial 'in. his. Underſtanding, 
who hath not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Prin- 
ciples on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by which he judgeth of 
Truth and Falfhood, Right and Wrong ; which fome, wanting kill 
and leiſure, and others the inclination, and ſome being taught, thar they 
ought not, to examine ; there are tew to be found, who are not expo- 
ſed by their Ignorance, Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take 
them upon truſt. | 

$. 25. This is evidently the caſe of all Children and young Folk; and 
Cuſtom, a greater power than Nature, ſeldom failing to make them wor- 
ſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured them to bow their Minds, and ſub- 
mit their Underſtandings to, it is no wonder, that grown Mex, either 
perplexed in the neceſſary affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Plea- 
ſures ſhould zof ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own Tenets ; eſpe- 
cially when one of their Principles is, 'That Principles ought not to be 
queſtioned. And had Men leiſure, parts, and will, Who is there almoſt, 
that dares to ſhake the foundations of all his paſt Thoughts and Actions, 
and endure to bring upon himſelf, the ſhame of having been a long time 
wholly in miſtake and error? Whois there, hardly enough to contend 
with the reproach, which is every where prepared for thoſe, who dare 
venture todiſſent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party > 
And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare himſelf 
to bear the name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, which he is ſure to 
meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common Opinions ? 
And he will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he 
ſhall think them, as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet up: by God in his 
Mind, to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And what 
can hinder him from thinking them ſacred, when he finds them 
the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by 
others ? | 

$.26. It is caſie to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to pals, that 


monly come by Mex worſhip the Idols have been ſet up in their Minds, grow fond of 


their Princi- 
ples. 


the Notions they have been long acquainted with there ; and famp zhe 
Charatters of Divinity, upon abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Vo- 
taries to Bulls and Munkies ; and contend too, fight, and die indefence 
of their Opinions. Dum ſolos credit habendos efſe Deos, quos zſe colit. 
For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoſt conſtant- 
ly, though not always warily nor wiſely employ'd, would not know how 
to move, for want of a foundation and footing,in moſt Men, who through 
lazineſs or avocation, do not ; or for want of time, or true helps, or for 
other cauſes, cannot, penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and 
trace Trath to its fountain and original, *tis natural for them, and almoſt 
unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed Principles ; which being re- 
puted and preſumed to be the evident proofs of other things, are thought 
not to need any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of 
theſe into their minds, and entertain them there, with the reverence uſu- 
ally paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them ; but accu- 
ſtoming themſelves to believe them, becanſe they are to be believed, 
may take up from his Education, and the faſhions of his Country, any 
abſurdity for innate Principles; and by long poring on the ſame Objects, 
ſo dim: his ſight, as to take Monſters lodged in is own brain, for the 
Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. 
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$. 27. By this progrels, how many there are, who arrive at Priaciples, ©" 
which they believe innate, may be eaſily obſerved, inthe variety of op- +1. 
polite Principles, held, and contended for, by all forts and degrees of 
Men. And he that ſhall deny this to be the method, wherein mo!: 
Men proceed to the aſſurance they have, of the truth and evidence ©: 
their Principles, will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to 
account for the concrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confident 
Iy aſſerted, and which great numbers are ready at any time to feal wit! 
their Blood. And, indeed, if it bethe Priviledge of innate Principles, tc 
be received upon their own Authority, without examination, I know 
not what may not be believed, or how any ones Princzples can be gut 
ſtioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, and tried, I deſire tt 
know how firit and innate Principles can be tried ; or at leaſt it 1s :<3 
{onable to demand the marks and characters, whereby the genuine, 1;- 
nate Principles, may be diſtinguiſhed from others ; that ſo, amidſt rc 
great variety of pretcnders, I may be kept from miſtakes, in ſo materta! 
2 point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace (uct; 
welcome, and uſeful, Propoſitions : and till thea I may with modctty 
doubt, fince I fear univerſal Conſent, which is the only one produc=d 
will ſcarce prove a ſufficient mark to dire my Choice, and aſſure wm: 
of any innate Principles. From what has been ſaid, I think it 1s paſt 
doubr, that there are no practical Principles wherein all Men agree ; 2:1: 
therefore none innate. 


CHAP. IV. 


Other Conſiderations concerning innate Principles, both ſpecula- 
tive and pratiical, 


$.I. AD thoſe, who would perſwade us, that there are innate Frizciples not 
Principles, not taken them together in groſs ; but confide- prop ng Pro To 
red, ſeparately, the parts, out of which thoſe Propoſitions are made, innate. 
they would not, perhaps, hvae been ſo forward to believe they were 
innate. Since, if the 7deas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it 
was impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be in- 
nate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the eas be 
not z»»ate, there was a time, when the Mind was without thoſe Prin- 
ciples; and then, they will not be innate, but be derived from ſome 
other Original. For, where the /Jeas themſelves are not, there can be 
- Knowledge, no Aſſent, no Mental, or Verbal Propoſitions about 
them, 
| I. 2. If we will attently conſider new born Chi/dren, we ſhall have 1deas, epeciat- 
little Reaſon, to think, that they bring many de into the World with 9 *hoſe belone- 
them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint /deas, of Hunger, and Thirſt, br ugh ed 
and Warmth, and ſome Pains, which they may have felt in the Womb, ith Chilaren- 
there is vo? the leaſt appearance of any ſetled 7dews at all in them ; eſpe- 
cially of 7deas, anſwering the Terms, which make up thoſe univerſal Propo- 
fitions, that are eſteemed innate Principles. One may perceive how, by 
degrees, afterwards, /deas come into their Minds 3 and that they get no 
E 2 more, 
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more, nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obſervation of things, 
that come in their way, furniſh them with ; which might be enough 
to fatisfie us, that they are not Original Characters, ſtamped on the 
Mind. 
Ideas, ſpecial- * $: 3, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is certainly 
thoſe beime” (if there be any tuch) an innate Principle. But can any one think, or 
= xot born Will any one ſay, that /mpoſibility and Identity, are two innate Ideas > 
withChilaren. Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, and bring into the World with them 2 
And are they thoſe, that are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all 
acquired ones ? If they are innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a Child 
an Idea of Impoſſibility and 1dentity,betore it has of White or Black ; Sweet 
or Bitter > And is it from the Knowledge of this Principle, that it con- 
cludes, that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nipple, is not the fame Taſte, 
that it uſed to receive from thence 2 Is it the aftual Knowledge of m- 
poſſibile eſt idem eſſe, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguith between its 
Mother and a Stranger ; or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the 
other 2 Or does the Mind regulate it ſelf, and its aſſent by /deas, that it 
never yet had? Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, 
which it never yet knew or underſtood 2 The Names Impoſſibility and 7- 
dentity, ſtand tor two Ideas, fo far from being innate, or born with us, 
that-I think it requires great Care and Attention, to form them right in 


our Underſtandings. They are fo far trom being brought into the World 


with us ; ſoremore from the thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, thar, [ 
believe, upon Examination, it will be found,that many grown Men want 

them. | 
entity an 3. $-4- If Zdentity, (to inſtancein that alone) be a native Impreſſion; and 
dea not inzare, Conſequently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even 
from our Cradles ; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of veven,or Seven» 
ty, years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, conſiſting of Soul and 
Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body is changed? Whether Zuphorbus 
and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, were the ſame Man, tho' 
they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder2 Nay, Whether the Cock too, which 
had theſame Soul, were not the ſame with both of them 2 Whereby per- 
haps, it will appear, that our /dea of ſameneſs, is not lo {etled and clear, 
as to deſerve to be thought z#nate in us. For it thoſe innate /deas, are 
not clear and diſtin, ſo as to be univerſally known, and naturally agreed 
on, they cannot be the Subjes of univerſal, and undoubted Truths ; but 
will be the unavoidable Occaſion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſup- 
poſe, every ones /dea of Identity, will not be the ſame, that Pythagoras, 
and Thouſands others of his Followers, have : And which then ſhall be 
the true > Which innate? Or are there two difterent /deas of 1dentity, 

both innate ? | 

$.5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here propoſed, 
about the /dentity of Man, are bare, empty Speculations ; which if 
they were, would be enough to ſhew, That there was in the Under- 
ſtandings of Men mo innate Idea of Identity. He, that ſhall, with a 
little Attention, refle&t on the RelurreQion, and conſider, that Divine 
Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, 
to be happy or miſerable in the other, who did well or 1] in this Life, 
will find it, perhaps, not eaſie to reſolve with himſelt, what makes the 
ſame Man, or wherein /dextity conſiſts : And will not be forward to 
think he, and every ons, even Children themſelves, have .naturally a 

clear Idea of it. 
$. 6. Let 
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$. 6. Ler usexamine that Principle of Mathemaricks, viz. That the eb ond 
whole i bigger than a part. This, I take 1t, 1s reckoned amongſt innate |; 1deas. 
Principles. I am ſure it has as good a Title as any, to be thought fo ; 
which yet, no Body can think it to be, when he conliders the /deas it 
comprehends in it, Whole and Part, are pertealy Relative ; bur the Po- 
ſitive /deas, to which they properly and immediately belong, are Exten- 
ſion and Number, of which alone, Whole and Part, are Relations. So 
that if Whole and Part are innate /deas, Extenſion and Number mult be 
ſo too, itbeing impoſſible to have an /dea of a Relation, withont having 
any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which it is founded. 
Now, whether the Minds of Men have natura!ly imprinted on them the 
1deas of Extenſion and Number, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who 
are the Patrons of innate Principles. 
$.7. That God us to be worſhipped, is, without doubt, as great a Truth Idea of Wor- 
as any can enter into the mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt place PO 
amongl(t all practical Principles. Bur yet, it can by no means be thought 
ianate, unleſs the /deas of God, and Worſhip, are innate. That the /dea, 
the Term Worſhip ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children, 
and a CharaQter ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, will 
be eaſily granted, by any one, that conſiders how few there be, amongſt 
grown Men, who have a clear and diſtin& Notion of it. And, I ſup- 
poſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to ſay, that Chil- 
dren have this practical Principle innate, That God is to be Worſhipped; and 
yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is, which is their Du- 
ty. But to pals by this, | 
$. 8. If any /dea canbe imagin'd znnate, the /dea of God may, of all Idea of GOD 
others, for many Reaſons, be thought ſo ; ſince it is hard to conceive, "* ut 
how there ſhould be innate Moral Principles, without an innate ea of 
a Deity ; Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a 
Norton of a Law, and an Obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts, 
taken notice of amongſt the Ancients, and left branded upon the Re- 
cords of Hiſtory, hath not Navigation diſcovered, in thele latter Ages, 
whole: Nations, at the Bay of Soldania, (z) in Braſil, (&) and the Carz- (.)Rhoe apud 
bee Iſlands, &c. amongſt whom there was to be found no Notion of a (2) fort Le- 
God. Nicolaus del Techo in literis, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum con- yy, c. 16. 
verfrone, has theſe words (y), Repert eam gentem nulſ/um nomen habere, () _ 
guod Deum, & Hominis animam fignificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla Idola. Ma claCa- 
And, perhaps, if we ſhould with attention, mind the Lives, and Dif” aiguarum £. 
courles of People not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much Reaſon to fear, 
that many, in more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong, and clear 
Impreſſions of a Deity upon their Minds ; and that the Complaints of 
Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit are not without Reaſon. And though 
only ſome profligate Wretches own it too barefacedly now ; yet, per- 
haps, we ſhould hear, more than we do, of it, from others, did not the 
fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up 
Peoples Tongues ; which, were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment, or 
OY Hhny away, would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their 
ves do. 
9.9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Noetzos of 2 God, (whereof 
yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would »oz from thence follow, that 
the /dea of him was #mnate. For, though no Nation were to be found 
without a Name, and ſome few dark Notions of him; yet that would 
not prove them to be natural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than 
the Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the /deas 
they 
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they ſtand for, to be innate, becauſe the Names of thoſe things and the 
Tdeas of them, are ſo univerſally received, and known amongſt Man- 
kind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of fuch a Name, or the ab- 
ſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any Argument againſt the 
Being of a God, any more, than it would be a Proot, that there was no 
Load-ſtone in the World, becauſea great part of Mankind had neither a 
Notion of any ſuch thing, nor a Name for it ; or be any flew of Argu- 
ment to prove, that there are no diſtin, and various ſpecies of Angels, 
or intelligent Beings above us, becauſe we have no deas of fuch diſtinct 
ſpecies, or names tor them : For Men, being furniſhed with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, canſcarce avoid having 
ſome kind of 7deas of thoſe things, whoſe Names, thoſe they converie 
with, have occaſion frequently to mention to them : and if it carry with 
it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary ; if 
Apprehenſion and Concernment accompany it ; it the Fear of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on upon the Mind, the ea is likely to fink 
the deeper and ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it beſuchan /dea, as is 
agreeable tothe common light: of Reaſon, and naturally deducible trom 
every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For the viſible marks 
of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power, appear fo plainly 1n all the Works 
of the Creation, that a rational Creature, who will but ſeriouſly refle& 
on them,, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a Dezty: And the influence that 
the diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, 
that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a weight of 
Thought and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 
a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found (o brutiſh, as to wanc 
the Notion of a God ; than that they ſhould be without any Notion of 
Numbers, or Fire. , 

' $. 20. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part of the 
World, to expreſsa ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible Being, the ſutable- 


neſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of common Reaſon, and the In- 


tereſt Men will always have to meation it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread 
it far and wide; and continue it down to all Generations: though yet 
the general +117 at f thu Name, and ſome imperfed and unſteady No- 
tions, conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of Mankind, prove not the 
Idea fo be innate ; but only that they, who made the Diſcovery, had 
made a right uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of the Cauſes of 
things, and traced them to their Original ; from whom other lets conſi- 
dering People, having once received fo important a Notion, it could not 
eaſily be loſt again. 

$. Ix, This is allcould be inferr'd from the Notion of a God, were it 
to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally ac- 
knowledged by Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the gene- 
rality of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no 
farther than that ; which if it be ſufficient to prove the /dea of God, :#- 
zate, will as well prove the ea of Fire, innate ; ſince, I think, it may 
truly be ſaid, That there is not a Perfon in the World, who has a No- 
tion of a God, who has not alſo the /dea of Fire. I doubt not, but if a 
Colony of young Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland, where no Fire 


| was, they would certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a thing, nor 


Name for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in all 
the World beſides; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions would be as 
far removed from any Name, or Notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt 
them had employed his Thoughts, to enquire into the Conſtitution and 

| Cauſes 
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Caules of things, which would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a Gor; 
which having once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity 
of their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 
among(t them. ; | HENE | 
$. 12, Indeed it is urged, That it 1s ſuitable to the govaneſs of God, 54itavie ro 
to imprint, upon the Minds of Men, Charatters and Notions of- himſelf, C_— 
and not leave them in the dark,” and doubt, in ſo grand a Concern- aſh fboutd | 
ment ; and alſo by that means, to ſecure to himlelt the Homage and have. as _ 
Veneration, due from fo intelligent a Creature as Man ; and therefore FA go 
he has done 1t. | | &' FLO imprinted by: 
This Argument, if it be of any Force, will prove mnch more than #75 an>e 
thoſe, who ule it in this cale, expect from it.' For 1t we may conclude, 
chat God hath done for Men, all that Men ſhall judge 1s beſt tor them, 
becauſe it is ſuitable to his goodneſs ſo to'do, it will prove, not only, 
that God has imprinted on-the Minds of Men an ea of himtelt; but 
that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all that Men ought 
to know, or believe of him, ali rhat they ought to do in obedience to his 
Will ; and that he hath given them a Will and Aﬀections conformable to 
it. This, no doubr, every one will think it better lor Men, than that 
they ſhould in the dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Pau/ tc IIs us all 
Nations did after God, As XVII. 27. than that their Wills ſhould clafh 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. * The 
Romaniſts ſay, *Tis beſt for Men, and fo, ſuitable tothe goodneſs of God, 
that there ſhould be an intall:|ble Judge of Controverſies on Earth ; and 
therefore there is one: and I, by the ſame Reaſon ſay, "Tis better for 
Men, that every Man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them-to con- 
ſider, whether by the force of this Argument they ſhall think, that every 
Man is ſo. I think itis a very good Argument, to ſay, the infinitely wiſe 
God hath made it fo : and theretore it is beſt. Bur it ſeems to me a /it- 
tle too much Confidence of our own Wiſdom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and 
therefore God hath made it ſo; andin the- matter in Hand, it will be in 
v2in to argue from ſuch a Topick, that God hath done fo, when cerfain 
Experience ſhews us, that he hath not. But the Goodneſs of God hath 
not becn wanting to Men without ſuch Original Impreſſions of Know- | 
ledge, or /deas ſtamped on the mind : tince he hath ſurniſhed Man 
with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all 
things requiſite to the end of ſucha Being ; - and I doubt not but to ſhew, 
that a Man by the right uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any 
innate Principles, attain the knowledge of a God, and other things that 
concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe Faculties of know- 
ing which. he hath, was no more obliged by h:s Goodneſs, to implant 
thoſe innate Notions in his Mind, than that having given him Reaſon, 
Hands, and Materials, he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes ; whicly 
fome People in the World, however of go0d parts, do either totally want, 
or are bur ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 1deas of 
Ged, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very ill ones. The 
rcaſon in both caſes being, That they never employ'd their Parts, Facal- 
ties, and Powers, induſtriouſly that way, but contented themſelves with 
tne Opinions, Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found 
them, without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the 
Day of So/dania, poſſibly our Thoughts, and Notions, had not exceeded 
tote bru:iſh ones of the Hotenzots that inhabit there : And had the 
Yerginia King Apochancana, been educated in England, he had, perhaps, 
been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathematician, as any in it. 
S The 
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The differences between him, and a more improved Eng/;/ſh-man, lying 
barely inthis, That the exerciſe of his Faculties, was bounded within the 
Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never direted to 
any other, or farther enquiries: And if he had not any 1dea of a God, 
it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts, that would have led 


him to it. 


Ideas of GoD &. 13. [grant, That zf there were ay /deas to be found imprinted on 


varioxsin dif- the Minds of Men, we have reaſon to expe, it ſhould be the notion of his 


ferent Men. 


Maker, as a mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to mind Man 
of his dependence and Duty ; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt 
inſtances of humane Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch noti- 
on is diſcoverable in Children 2 And when we find it there, How much 
more does it reſemble the Opinion, and Notion, of a Teacher, than re- 
preſent the True God? He that ſhall obſerve in Children, the progreſs 
whereby their Minds attain the knowledge they have, will think, that 
the Obje&s they do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe 
that make the. firſt impreſſions on their Underſiandings : Nor will he 
find the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is caſte to take notice, how their 
Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they cometo be acquainted with 
2 greater variety of ſenſible Objets, to retain the 7deas of them in their 
memories ; and to get the skill tro compound and enlarge them, and ſeve- 
ral ways put them together. How by thele means, they come toframe 
in their minds an /dea of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 

$. 14. Can it be thought, that the /deas Men have of God, are the 
Characters, and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their Minds by his own 
finger, when we ſee, that in the ſame Country, under one and the ſame 
Name, Men have far different, nay, often contrary and inconfiſtent Ideas, 
and conceptions of him Their agreeing in a name, or ſound, will ſcarce 
prove an innate notion of Him. | 

$. 15. What true or tolerable notion of a Dezty, could they have, who 
acknowledged, and worſhipped hundreds? Every Deity, that they own- 


. ed above one, was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of Him, and 


a proof, that they had no true notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and 
Eternity, were excluded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions 
of Corporiety, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Deities ; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, and other 
mean Qualities, attributed by them to their gods ; we ſhall have little 
reaſon to think, that the heathen World, z. e. the greateſt part of man- 
kind, had ſuch eas of God in their minds, as he himſelf, out of care, 
that they ſhould not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this 
univerſality of conſent, ſo much argued, if it prove any native impreſ- 
flons, *twill be only this: That God imprinted on the minds of all Men, 
ſpeeking the ſame Language, a Name for Himſelf, but not any 7dea : 
Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had at the ſame time, far 
different apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. If they ſay, That the 
variety of Deities worſhipped by the heathen World, were but figurative 
ways of exprefling the ſeveral Attributes of that incomprehenſible Being, 
or ſeveral parts of his Providence : I anſwer, What they might be in their 
original, I will not here enquire ; but that they were ſo in the Thoughts 
of the Vulgar, I think no body will affirm : And he that will conſultthe 
Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryte, c.1 3. (not to mention other Teſtimo- 
nies) will find, that the Theology of the Szamzres, profeſſedly owns plu- 
rality of Gods: Or, as the 4bbe de a more judiciouſly remarks, in 

his Journal du Yoiage de Syam, '2, it conſiſts properly in acknow ledging 
no God at all. S, 5. If 
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Wet r5. If itbe faid, That aſe Men of all Nations came to have zrue 
Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of zhe Dezty, I grant it. But then 
wo Excludes univerſality of Conſent in any thing, but the name, 
for thoſe wiſe Men being very few, perhaps one of a thouſand, this unt- 
verſality is very narrow. 

Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and beſt 
Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquired by thought 
and meditation, and a right uſe of their Faculties: ſince the wile and cons 
fiderare Men of the World, by a right and careful employment of their 
Thoughts, and Reaſon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other 
things ; whilſt the lazy and inconſiderate part of Men, making the far 
greater number, took up their Notions, by chance, from common Tra- 
dition, and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating their heads about 
them. And if itbea reaſon to think the notion of God innate, becauſe 
all wiſe Men had it, Vertue too muſt be thought innate ; tor that alſo 
wiſe Men have always had. 

$. 16, This was evidently the caſe of all Gentz/;ſm : Nor hath even 
amooglt Fews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but One 
God, this DoCtrine, and the care is taken in thoſe Nations to teach 
Men, to have true notions of a GOD, prevailed ſo far, as to make Men to 
have the ſame, and true Zdeas of him. How many, even amongſt us, 
will be found upon enquiry, to fanſie him in the ſhape of a Man, fitting 
in Heaven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit conceptions of 
him 2 Chriſtians as well as Turks, have had whole Sects owning, and 
contending earneſtly for it, That the Deity was corporeal and of hu- 
mane ſhape : And though we find tew now among{t us, who profels 
themſelves Anthropomorphites, (though ſome I have met with, that own 
it) yer, [I believe, he that will make it his buſineſs, may find amongſt 
the ignorant, and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk 
but with Country-people, almoſt of any Age; or young People, al- 
moſt of any condition, and you ſhall find, that though the Name of 
GOD be frequently in their mouths; yet the notions they apply this 
Name to, are (o odd, low, and pitiful, that no body can imagine, they 
were taught by a rational Man ; much leſs, that they were Characters 
writ by the finger of God himſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more 
from the Good:els of God, that he has given us minds unfurniſhed with 
theſe /deas of Himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the World, with 
Bodies uncloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with us. For 
being fitted with Faculties to attain_theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and 
Contideration in us, and not of tonnly in Him, it we have them not. 
'Tis as certain, that therÞ is a God, as that the oppoſite Angels, made by 
the interfection of two ſtrait Lines, are equal. There was never any 
rational Creature, that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the truth of theſe 
Propotitions, that could fail to aſſent to them : Though yer it be paſt 
doubt, that there are many Men, who having not applied their Thoughts 
that way, are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any onethink 
fit to call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal Conſent, 
ſuch an one [ cafily allow : But ſuch an univerſal Conſent as this, proves 
not the /dea of God, no more than it does the 7dea of ſuch Angels, 
innate, 
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$.17. Since then though the knowledge of a GOD, be the moſt na- 7 the Tdea of 


tural diſcovery of humane Reaſon, yet the dea of him is not innate, as, 
I think, 1s evident from what has been faid ; I imagine there will be 
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ſcarce any other dea found, that can pretend to it : ſince it God had 
ſet any impreſſion, any character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is 
moſt reaſonable to expe it ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform 
Idea of Himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable to receive 
{o incomprehenſible and infinite an Objet. But our minds being, at 
firſt, void of that /dea, which we are moſt concerned to have, it # a 
ſtrong preſumption againſt © all other innate Charadters. I muſt own, as 
far as I can obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be informed 
by any other. | | 
Idea of Sub- 4.18. I confeſs, there is another /dea, which would be of general 
_ x0 i uſe for Mankind to have, as it is of general talk as if they had it ; 
mT and that is the /dea of Sab/tance, which we neither have, nor can have, 
by Senſation or Refleftion. If Nature took care to provide us any 
Ideas, we might well expe it ſhould be fuch, as by our own Faculties 
we cannot procure to our ſelves: But we fee on the contrary, that 
ſince by thoſe ways, whereby other eas are brought into our Minds, 
this is not, We have no ſuch c/ear /dea at all, and therefore ſignifie 
nothing by the word Sud/tance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of 
we know not what ; Z. e. of ſomething whereof we have no Zea, 
which we take to be the ſubratum, or ſupport, of tholc Ideas we do 
know. | 
Xo Propoſiti- Y- 19. Whatever then we talk of innate, either” ſpecalatzve, or pra- 
ons can be in- Fical Principles, it may, with as much probability, be tfaid, That a 
__ oh Fn Man hath a 1007. ſterling in his Pocket, and yet deny, that he hath 
natte there either Penay, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of which 
the Sum is to be made up ; as to think, . that certain Propoſitions are 


_— 


innate, when the /deas about which they are, can by no means be ' 


ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception and aſſent that is given, 
doth zot at all prove, that the 7deas expreſſed in them, arc 7uzate: For 
in many caſes, however the /deas came there, rhe aſſent ro words ex. 
preſſing the agreement, or diſagreement, of ſuch Teas, Will neceſſari- 
ly follow. Every one that hath a true /dea of God, and Worſhip, will 
aſſent to this Propoſition, That God 1s to be worſhipped, when ex- 
preſſed, in a Language he underſtands: and every rational Man, that 
hath not thought on it to day, may be ready to aſſent to this Propofi- 
tion to morrow ; and yet millions of Men may be well ſuppoſed to 
'want one, or both, of thoſe /deas to day. For it we will allow Sava- 
ges, and moſt Country-people, to have 7deas of God and Worſhip 
(which converſation with them, will not make one forward to be- 
lieve) yet, Ithink, few Children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe 7deas, 
which therefore they muſt begin to have ſometime or other; and then 
they will alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon hearing, no more 
proves the /deas to be innate, than it does, That one born blind (with 
CataraQs, which will be couched to morrow) had the innate /deas i of 
the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is 
Cleared, he will certainly aſſent to this Propoſition, That the Sunis lucid, 
or that Saffron is yellow : And therefore if ſuch an aſſent upon hearing 
/ cannot prove the /deas innate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made up 
of thoſe deas. If they have any innate Zdeas, I would be glad to be 
told, what, and how many they are. 
No izneteTde- by. 20. To which let me add: It there be any innate /deas, any 
2s in the me- Zdeas in the mind, which the mind does not aQtually think on ; they 
IT muſt be lodg'd in the memory, and from thence muſt be brought in- 
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to view by Remembrance ; z. e. muſt be known, when they are re- 
membred, to have been perceptions in the mind befcre, unle(s Remem- 
brance can be without Remembrance. For to remember 1s to perceive 
any thing with memory, or with 2 conſciouſneſs, that it was known 
or perceived before : without this, whatever Idea comes into the mind 
is new, and not remembred : This conſciouſneſs of its having been in 
the mind before, being that, which diſtinguiſhes Remembring trom all 
other ways of Thinking. Whatever J/dea was never perceived by the 
mind, was never in the mind. Whatever 7dea 1s 1n the mind, is ci- 
ther an actual perception, or elſe having been an actual perception, is 
{o in the mind, that by the memory it can be made an actual percepti- 
on again. Whenever there is the actual perception of any ea with- 
out memory, the 7dea appears perfely new and unknown before to 
the Underſtanding : Whenever the memory brings any 7dea into 
actual view, it is with a conſciouſneſs, that it had been there before, 
and was not wholly a Stranger to the mind. Whether this be not fo, 
I appeal to every ones obſervation : And then I deſire an inſtance of 
any dea pretended to be innate, which (betore any impreſſion of it 
by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one could revive and re- 
member as an /dea, he had formerly known ; without which con- 
(ciouſneſs of a former perception there is no remembrance ; and what- 
ever /dea comes into the mind without that conſciouſneſs is not re- 
membred, or comes not out of the memory, nor can be ſaid to be 
in the mind before that appearance. For what is not etther actually in 


. view, or in the memory, is in the mind no way at all, and is all one 


as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child had rhe uſe of his 
Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes colours ; but then cataracts ſhur 
the Windows, and he is forty or fifty years perteAly in the dark ; 
and in that time perfe&ly loſes all memory of the 7deas of colours, 
he once had. This was the caſe of a blind Man I once talked with, 
who loſt his ſight by the ſmall Pox when he was a Child, and had 
no more notion of Colours, than one born Blind. I askt whether any 
one can fay this Man had then any deas of colours in his mind, any 
more than one born Blind > And I think no body will ſay, that ei- 
ther of them had in his mind any /dea of colours at all. His cataracts 
are couch'd, and then he has the /deas (which he remembers not) of 
colours, de novo, by his reſtor'd ſight, convey'd to his mind, and that 
without any conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance. And theſe now 
he can revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe 
Teas of colours, which when out of view can be reviv'd with a con- 
{ciouſnel(s of a former acquaintance, being thus in the memory, are 
faid to be in the mind. The uſe I make of this is, that whatever 
Iiea being not actually in view, is in the mind, there only by 
being in the memory ; and if it be not in the memory, 1t is not 
in the mind; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by the memory 
be brought into actual view, without a perception that it comes out 
of the memory, which is this, that it had been known before, and is 
now remembred. If therefore there be any innate /deas, they mult be 
in the memory, or elſe no where in the mind ; and it they be in the 
memory, they can be reviv'd without any impreſſion ffom without, 
and whenever they are brought into the mind, they are remembred, 
z.e. they bring with them a perception of their not being wholly new 
to it. This being a conſtant, and diſtinguiſhing difference between 
what is, and whar is not in the memory, or in the mind ; that what 
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is not in the memory, whenever it appears there, appears. perteRly 
new, and unknown before ; and what is in the memory, or 1n the 
mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the memory, appears not to «te 


new, but the mind finds it in it ſelf, and knows it was there bctore. 


Principles not 
znnate, becauſe 
of little uſe, or 
little certain” 
ty. 


By this it may be tryed, whether there be any innate Zdeas in the mind 
before impreſſion from Senſation or Reflettion. I would tain meet with 
the Man, who when he came to the uſe of Reaſon, or at any other 
time remembred any of them : And.to whom, after he was born, they 
were never new. [f any one will ſay, there are /cas 1n the mind, thar 
are not in the memory ; I deſire him ro explain himlelf, and make what 
he ſays intelligible. | 

$. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there is another Reaſon, 
why 1 doubt, that neither theſe, nor any other Principles are in- 
nate. I that am fully perſwaded, that the infinitely Wiſe GOD 
made all Things in perfe&t Wiſdom, cannot farisfie my ſelf, why he 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to print upon the minds of Men, ſome univerſal 
Principles ; whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and concern Spe- 
culation, are of no great uſe; and thoſe that concern Pradtice , wot 
ſelf evident ; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other Truths, 
ot allowed to be innate. For to what purpole ſhould CharaQters be 
graven on the mind, by the Finger of God, which are not clearer 


there, than thoſe, which are afterwards introduced, or cannot be di- 


ſtinguiſh'd from them 2 If any one thinks there are ſuch innate 7deas 
and Propoſitions, which by their clearneſs and uſetulneſs, are diſtin- 
guiſhable from all that is adventitious in the mind, and acquired, it 
will not be a hard matter for him to tells us, which they are; and 
then every one will be a fit Judge, whether they be ſo, or no. Since 
if there be ſuch innate 7deas and Impreſſions, plaialy different from 
all our other perceptions and knowledge, every one will find it true 
in himſelf. Of the evidence of theſe ſuppoſed innate Maxims, I have 
{ſpoken already ; of their uſefulneſs, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
hereafter. 


Difference of 4.22. To conclude, ſome [deas forwardly offer themſelves to all 


Men's Diſcove- 
ries depends 
upon the dif- 
ferent applica- 
tion of their 
Faculties. 


Men's Underſtandings ; and ſome ſorts of Truths reſult from any 7deas, 
as ſoon as the mind puts them into Propoſitions : other Truths re- 
quire a train of 7deas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and 
deductions made with attention, before they can be diſcovered, and 
aſſented to. Some of the firſt fort, becauſe of their general and eaſie 
reception, have been miſtaken for innate : But the truth is, /deas and 
Notions are no more born with us, than Arts and Sciences ; though 
ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties, more readily 
than others; and therefore are more generally received: Though that 
too, be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers of our 
Minds, happen to be employ'd; God having fitted Men with faculties 
and means, to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, accordingly as they 
are employ d. The great difference that is to be found in the Notions 
of Mankind, is, from the different uſe they put their Faculties to, 
whilſt ſome (and tho;e the moſt) taking things upon truſt, mifim- 
ploy their power of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds, to the 
Dictates and Dominion of others, in Docrines, which it is their Du- 
ty carefully to examine ; and not blindly, with an implicit fairch, to 
{wallow: Qthers emargs © their Thovghts only about ſome few 
things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with chem, attain great degrees 
of knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all other, having never 
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ler their Thoughts looſe, in the ſearch of other Enquiries. Thus, that 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, 1s a 
Truth, as certain as any thing can be; and I think more evident, 
than many of thoſe Propoſitions, that go for Principles ; and yet 
there are millions, however expert in other things, who know not 
this at all, becauſe they never ſet their thoughts on work about ſuch 


Angles: And he that certainly knows this Propoſition , may yet be 


utterly ignorant of the truth of other Propoſitions, in Mathemmaticks 
it ſelf, which are as clear and evident as this ; becaule in his ſearch 
of thoſe mathematical Truths, he ſtopp'd his Thoughts ſhort, and 
went not ſo far. The ſame may happen concerning the notions we 
have of the Being of a Deity ; for though there be no Truth, which 
a Man may more evidently make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence 
of a God, yet he that ſhall content himſelf with things, as he finds 
them, in this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, 
and not make enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and ad- 
mirable Contrivances, and purſue the thoughts thereot with diligence 
and attention, may live long without any notion of ſuch a Being : 
And if any Perſon hath, by talk, put ſuch a notion into his h:ad, he 
may, perhaps, believe it: But if he hath never examined it, his know- 
ledge of it will be no perfecter, than his, who having been told, that 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it 
upon truſt, without examining the demonſtration ; and may yield his 
aſſent as to a probable Opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth 
of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employ d, were able to 
make clear ard evident to him. But this only by the by, to ſhew 
how much our knowledge depends upon the right uſe of thoſe powers 
Nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how little upon ſuch innate Prin- 
ciples, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their direQtion ; 
which all Men could not but know, if they were there, or elſe they 
would be there to no purpoſe: And which ſince all Men do not know, 
nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious truths, we may well con- 
clude there are no ſuch, 


$.23. What cenſure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may de- yy, muſt 
ſerve from Men, who will be apt to call it, pulling up the old foun- think and 


dations of Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell : I perlwade my < 


ſelf, ar leaſt, that the way I have purſued, being. conformable to Truth, 
lays thoſe foundations ſurer. This 1 am ceriain, I have not made it 
my buſineſs, either to quit, or follow any Authority in the enſuing 
Diſcourſe : Truth has been my only aim ; and wherc-ever that has 
appeared to lead, my Thovghts have imparrtially followed , without 
minding, whether the footſteps of any other lay that way, or no. 
Not that I want a due reſpect ro other Mens Opinions ; bur after all, 
the greateſt reverence is due to Truth; and, I hope, it will not be 
thought arrogance, to ſay, That, perhaps we ſhould make greater 
progrels in the diſcovery of rational and contemplative Knowledge, if 
we ſought it in the Fountain, in the conſideration of Things themſelves ; 
and made uſe rather of our own Thoughts, than otherMens to find 
it, For, I think, we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens 
Eyes, as to know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we 
our ſelves conſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much 
we poſſeſs of real and true Knowledge, The floating of other Mens 
Opinions in our brains makes us not one jot the more knowing, 
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though they happen to be true. What in them was Science, is in us 
but Opiniatrity, whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to reverend Names, 
and do not, as they did, employ our own Reaſon to wnderſtayd thoſe 
Truths, which gave them reputation. Ariſtotle was certainly a knows 
ing Man, but no body ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly em- 
braced, and confidently vented the Opinions of another, And if the 
taking up of another's Pinciples, without examining them, . made 
not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body 
elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much, as he. really knows 
and comprehends : What he believes only, and takes upon truſt, are 
but ſhreads ; which however will in the whole piece, make no 
eonſiderable addition to his ſtock, who gathers them. Such borrow- 
ed Wealth, like Fairy-money, though it were Gold in the hand from 
which he received it, will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes to 
uſe. | 

$. 24. When Men have found ſome general Propoſitions that could 
not be doubted of, as ſoon as underſtood, it was, I know, a ſhort aud 
eafie way to conclude them innate. This being once received, it eaſed 
the lazy from the pains of ſearch, and {topp'd the enquiry>of the 
doubtful, concerning all that was once ſtiled innate : And it was of 
no ſmall advantage to thoſe who affefted to be Maſters and Teachers, 


to make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles muſt noe 


be queſtioned : For having once eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That there 
are innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a necelſlity of re- 
ceiving ſome Dodtines as ſuch ; which was to take them off from 
the uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, and put them upon be- 
lieving and taking them upon truſt, without farther examination : 
In which poſture of blind Credulity, they might be more eaſily go- 
verned by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort of Men, who had the $kill 
and office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a ſmall power it 
gives one Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Didcta- 
tor of Principles, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths ; and to make 
a Man ſwallow that for an innate Principle, which may ſerve to his 
purpoſe, who teacheth them. Whereas had they examined the ways, 


\ Whereby Men came to the knowledge of many univerſal 7ruzhs, they 
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Concluſion. 


would have found them to reſult in the minds of Men, from the be- 
ing of things themſelves, when duely conſidered ; and that they were 
diſcovered by the application of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by 
Nature to receive and judge of them, when duely employ'd about 

them. 
$.25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds herein, is the defige 
of the following Diſcourſe ; which I ſhall proceed to, When I have 
firſt premiſed, that hitherto to clear my way to thoſe foundations, 
which, I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe 
Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceſſary 
for me to give an account of the Reaſons I had to doubt of innate 
Principles : And fince the Arguments which are againſt them, do, 
ſome of them, riſe from common received Opinions, I have been for- 
ced to take ſeveral things for granted, which 1s hardly avoidable to 
any one, whoſe Task it 15 to ſhew the falſhood, or improbability, of 
pa Tenet ; it happening in Controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in 
aſlaulting of Towns ; where, if the ground be but firm, whereon the 
the Batteries are ereted, there is no farther enquiry of whom it is 
borrowed, 
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borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit riſe for the 
preſent purpoſe. Bur in the tuture part of this Diſcourſe, deſigning 
to raiſe an Edifice uniform, and conſiſtent with it {ſelf, as far as my 
own Experience and Obſervation will aſſt me, I hope, to ere& it on 
ſuch a Baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with props and but- 
rrices, lezning on borrowed or begg'd foundations : Or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all of a 
piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Reader not to expect 
undeniable cogent demonſtrations, unleſs I may be allow'd the Pri- 
vilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take my Principles for gran- 
ted; and then, I doubt not, but | can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall 
ſay for the Principles I proceed on, 1s, that I can only appeal to Mens 
own unprejudiced Experience, and Obſervation, whether they be true, 
or no; and this 1s enough tor a Man who profeſſes no more, than to lay 
down candidly and freely his own Conjeftures, concerning a Subject 
lying ſomewhat in the dark ; without any other deſign, than an unbiaſsd 
enquiry atter Truth. 
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CHAP L 


Of. Ideas in general, and their Original. 


that which his Mind is employ'd about whilſt thinking, {7 f Think- 
being the /deas, hat are there, 'tis paſt doubt, that Men 
have in their Minds ſeveral /deas, ſuch as are thoſe ex- 
preſſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, 
Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others : It is in the firſt place 
then to be enquired, How he comes by them 2 I know it is a received 
Doctrine, That Men have native /deas, and Original CharaCters ſtamped 
upon their Minds, in thcir very firſt being. This Opinion I have at 
large examined already ; and, Iſuppoſe, what have ſaid in the forego- 
ing Book, will be much more eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence 
the Underſtanding may get all the /deas it has, and by what ways and 
degrees they may come into rhe Mind; for which I ſhall appeal to eve- 
ry ones own Obſervation and Experience. 
$.2. Let usthen ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as weſay, white Paper, void 41! Ideas come 
of a!l Characters, without any /deas; How comes it to be turniſhed 504 gy 
Whence comes it by that vaſt ſtore, which the buſie and boundleſs Fan- ] 
cy of Man has painted on it, withan almoſt endleſs variety 2 Whence has 
it all the materials of Reaſon and Knowledge 2 To this I anſwer, in one 
word, from Experience: In that, all our Knowledge is founded ; and 
from that it ul:imateiy derives ir ſelf. Our Obſervation employ'd ei- 
ther about external, ſenſible ObjeAs ; or about the internal Operations of 
our Minds, perceived and reflefted on by our ſelves, is that, which ſup- 
plies our Underſtandings with all the materials of thinking. Thele two 
are the Fountains of Knowl-dge, from whenceall the /deas we have, or 
can naturally have, do ſpring. 
$. 3. Firit, Oar Sex/es, converſant about particular fenſible Objed&ts, The 0bj:&s of 
do convey into the Mind, ſeveral diſtin Perceptions of things, accor- S!"/«ti0n _ 
ding to thoſe various ways, wherein thoſe Objects do affe& them : And $461 
thus we come by thoſe Ideas, we have of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, 
Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible quali- 
ties, which when I fay the Senſes convey into the mind, I mean, they 
from external objects convey into the mind what produces there thoſe 
Perceptions. This great Source, of moſt of the 7deas we have, depend- 
ing wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by them to our Underſtand- 
ing, I call SENS AT ION. 


$.1. H Very Man being conſcious to himſelf, That he thinks, and 1dea is the 0b- 
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Th: Operations 4, 4. Secondly, The other Fountain, from which Experience furniſh- 
2th te Underſtanding with 7deas, is the Perception of the Operations | 
of them. of our own Minds withio us, as it is employ'd about the /deas it has got; Þ}. 
which Opcrations, when the Soul comes to reflect on, and conſider, do : 
furnith the Underſtanding with another ſett of Zdeas, which could not 
be tad from things without { and fuch are, Perceptzon, Thinking, Doubt- 
ins Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and ail the different aCtings 
of Gur own Minds; which we being conſcious of, and obſerving in our 
ſelves, do from thels receive into our Underſtanding, as diſtin 7deas, 
25 we do from Bodies afſeRing our Senſes, - This Source of /deas, every 
Man has whoily in himſelf: And though it be not Senle, as having no- 
thing to do with external Obje&s ; yer it 1s very like it, and might pro- 
perly enough be call'd internal Senfe. Bur as I call the other Sex/aton, 
to | call tis REFLECTION, the 7deas it affords being ſuch only, 
as the Mind gets by refleQting on its own Operations within it ſelf. By 
REFLECTION then, in the following part of this Difcourſe, [ 
would b2 underſtood to mean, that notice which the Mind takes of its 
own Operations, and the manner of them, by reaſon whereof, there 
come to be 7deas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, 
[ fay, viz, External, Material things,as the Objects of SENS AT 70 N; 
and the Opcrations of our own Minds within, as the Objects of R F- 
FLECTION, are, to me, the only Orig nals, from whence all our 
Teas take ther beginnings. The term Operations here, I uſe in a large 
ſence, as comprehending, not barely tne Actions of the Mind about its 
Ideas, but ſome fort of Paſſions ariſing ſometimes from them, fuch as 
is the ſaris/ation or uneaſinels ariſing trom any thought. 
Ail nw Tdexs by. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me, not to have rhe leaſt glimmer- 
are of the ing of any Ideas, which it doth not receive from ane of theſe two. Ex- 
or the other of yy <P os. Pg 
thi ternal Objeds furniſh the Mind with the Idcas of ſenfible qualities, which 
are 5!] thoſe different perceptions they produce in us : And the Mind 
furrithes the Underſtanding with Ideas of zts own Operations. Thele, 
when we have tak<na full turvey of them, and their {everal modes, and 
th: Compoſitions made out of them, we fhall fiad to contain all our 
whole ſteck of 7deas; and that we have nothing in our Minds, which 
did not come in cne of theſe two ways. Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and throughly ſearch into his Underſtanding, and then lt 
hin tell me, Whether all the original /deas he has there, are any other 
than of the Objects of his Sexſes, or of the Operations of his Mind, con- 
ſidered as Objects of his Refleion : and how great a maſs of Knowledge 
lo:ver he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict view, 
ſec, that he has zot any Idea in his Mind, but what one of theſe two have 
imprinted ; though, perhaps, with infinite variety compounded and en- 
larged by the Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
Obſervable in 4.5, He tnat attentively conſiders the ſtate of a Child, at his firſt com- 
cbiarer ing int» the World, will have little reaſon to think him ſtored with 
pienty of Zdeas, that are to be the matter of his future Knowledge. *Tis 
by dcgrees he comes to be furniſhed with them : And though the eas 
of obvious and familiar qualities, imprint themſelves, before the Memo- 
ry begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Order, yet 'tisoften ſo late be- 
fore {o;me unuſual qualities come in the way, that thereare few Men that 
cannot recolledt the beginning of their acquaintance with them : And if 
it were worth while, no deubt a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have bur 
a very ſew, cycn of rhe ordinary Ideas, till he were grown up to a Magn. 
a: being ſurrounded with Bodies,that perpetually and diverſly affect us, 
variety 
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variety of /deas, whether care be taken about it or no, are imprinted 
on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are bufie and at hand 
every where, when the Eye is but open ; Sounds, and ſome tangible 
Qualities tail not to ſollicite their proper Senſes, and force an entrance 
to the Mind ; but yet, I think, it will be granted eaſily, That it a Child 
were kept in a place, where he never ſaw any other but Black and White, 
till he were a Man, he would have no more /deas of Scarlet or Green, 
than he that from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter,or a Pine-Apple, 
has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. | | 
$. 7. Men then come to.be furniſhed, with fewer or more fimple #* _—_ 
Ideas from without, according as the 04jeds, they converſe with, afford ow = 
- greater or lels variety ; and trom the Operation of their Minds within, th!ſe, accord- 
according as they more or leſs ref/eff on them, For, though he that j/*. tr 
contemplates the Operations of his Mind, cannot but have plain and thy converſe 
clear 1deas of them; yet unleſs he turn his Thoughts that way, and 7 
conſiders them aztentively, he will no more have clear and diſtin eas 
of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, 
chan he will have all the particular /deas of any Landſcape, or of the 
Parts and Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to it, and 
with attention heed all the Parts of it. The PiQture, or Clock may be 
ſo placed, that they may come in his way every day ; but yet he will 
have but a confuſed /Jea of all the Parts they are made up of, till he 
applies himſelf with attention, to conſider themeach in particular. | 
$. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why *cis pretty late, before moſt Nth OW 
Children get /deas of the Operations of their own Minds; and ſome J;caye thy 
have not any very clear, or perfe&t deas of the greateſt part of them all n:dActention. 
their Lives. Becauſe,though they paſs there continually ; yet like float- 
ing Viſions, they meke not deep impreſſions enough, to leave in the 
Mind clear diſtinct laſting deas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards 
upon its ſelf, reflefs on its own Operations, 'and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt into it, | 
are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which, by a conſtant ſolli- 
Citation of their ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly to them, forward to 
take notice of new, andapt to be delighted with the variety of chang- 
ing objets. Thus the firſt years are uſually imploy'd and diverted in 
looking abroad, and acquainting themſelves with what is to be found 
without; and ſo growing up in a conſtant attention to outward Senfa- 
tions, ſeldom make any conſiderable Refleftion on what paſſes with- 
in them, till they come to be of riper Years ; and ſome ſcarce ever 
at all. 
$. 9. To ask, at what time a Man has firſt any Ideas, is to ask, when 7h! Soul begins 
he begins to perceive, having 1deas and Perception being the ſame thing. _ 9m: 
I know it isan Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, and that it has the to perceive. = 
actual Perception of 7deas in it (elt conſtantly, as long as it exiſts, and 
that aftual thinking is as inſeperable from the Soul, as aftual extenſion 
is from the Body ; which if true, to enquire after the beginning of a 
Man's /deas, 15 the lame, as to enquire after the beginning of his Soul. 
For by this Account, Soul and its /deas, as Body and its Extenſion, will 
begin to exiſt bth at the ſame time. 
$.10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to, or coe* 772 5,47 thinks 
val with, or ſome time after the firſt Rudiments of Organiſation, or the "t aways ; 
beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſputed by thoſe, who peo "4 
have better thought of that matter. I confeſs my lelf, to have one of 
thoſe dull Souls, that doth not perceive it ſelf always to contemplate 
G 2 Ideas, 
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It is not al- 
ways conſcious 
of it. 


Ideas, nor can conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul always zo 
think, thanfor the Body always to move : the perception of /deas, be- 
ing (as I conceive) to the Soul, what motion is to the Body, not its E(: 
ſence, but one of ts Operations: And therefore, though thinking be 
ſuppoſed never ſo much che proper Action of the Soul ; yet it is nor ne- 
ceſlary, to ſuppole, that it ſhould be always thinking, always in Action. 
That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite Author and Preſerver of al 
things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps ; but is not competent to any finite 
Being, at leaſt not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Expe- 
rience, that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Con- 
ſequence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to think : But 
whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, we can be no farther 
aſſured, than Experience informs us. For to ſay, that aQtual thinking is 
eſſential to the Soul, and inſeperable from 1t, is to beg, what is in Que- 
ſtion, and not to prove it by Reaſon ; which 1s neceſſary to be done, if 
it benot a ſelf-evident Propoſition. But whether this, 7hbar the Soul al. 
ways thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every Body aſſents to ar 
firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. *Tis doubted whether I thought all 
laſt night, or no; the Queſtion being about a matter of fa&t, 'tis begging 
it, to bring, asa proot for it, an Hypotheſis, which is the very thing in 
diſpute: by which way one may prove any thing, and 'tis but ſuppo- 
ſing that all watches, whilſt the balance beats, think, and 'tis ſufficient- 
ly proved, and paſt doubt that my watch thought all laſt night. 'But 
he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hypotheſis on 
matter of fa&, and make it out by ſenſible experience, and not preſume 
on matter of ta, becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppo- 
ſes it to be ſo : which way of proving, amounts to this, That I muſt ne- 
ceſſarily think all laſt night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, 
rhough I my {elf cannot perceive, that Ialways do ſo. 

But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe what is 
in queſtion, bur alledge wrong matter of fat. How elle could any one 
make it an #»yference of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſen- 
fible of it in our ſleep. T do not ſay there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe 
he is not ſenſible ot it in his ſleep; but 1 do fay, he cannct think ac any 
time waking or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it, Our being lenſi- 
ble of it is not neceſſary to any thing, but toour thoughts; and to them 
It is; and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we can think without 
being conſcious of it. 

$.1 x. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 1s never without thought, 
becauſe it 15 the condition of being awake : but whether ſleeping with- 
out dreaming be not an Aﬀectioa of the whole Man, Mind as well as 
Body, may be worth a wakicg Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to 
conceive, that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the 
Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man, without being conſcious of it, I ask, 
whether, during (uch thinking, it has any Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable 
of Happineſs or Miſery? I am ſure the Manis not, no more than the Bed 
or Earih he lies on. For to be happy or miſerable without being conſcious 
of ir,jeems to be utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Orcif it be poſſible, 
that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking, Enjoy- 
ments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which the Man is not 
conſcious of, nor partakes in. It is certain, that Socrates aſſeep, any So- 
crates awake, is not the ſame Perſon; but his Soul when he ſleeps, and 
Socrates the Man conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are two 
Perſons: Since waking Socrates, has no knowledge of, or Concernment 
for 
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for that Happineſs, or Miſery of his Soul, which it enjoys alone by it 
ſelf whilſt he ſkeeps, without perceiving any thing of it, no more than 
he has for the Happineſs, or Miſery of a Man in the Indies, whom he 
knows not. For if we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions 
and Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the concernment 
that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal 
Identity. | 

$. = The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, fay theſe Men. Whil/ 
it thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and zt muF# neceſſarily be con- 
ſcious of its own Perceptions. But it has all this apart : The ſleeping 
Man, 'tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then 
the Soul of Caſtor, whilſt heis ſleeping, retired from his Body, which is 
no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to do with, who fo 
liberally allow Life, without a thinking Soul toall other Animals. Theſe 
Men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a contradiction, That the Bo- 
dy ſhould live without the Soul ; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubfiſt and 
thiak, or have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
without the Body. Let us then, asI ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Caſtor ie- 
parated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think apart. Let us ſup- 
poſe too, that it chooſes for its Scene of Thinking, the Body of another 
Man, v. g. Pollux, whois ſleeping without a Soul : For if Caſtor's Soul, 
can think whilſt Caffor 1s aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, *tis 
no matter what Place it chooſes to think in. We have here then the 
Boaies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which we will 
ſuppoſe to ſlcep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill thinking in the 
waking Min, whereof the ſleeping Man is never conſcious, has never 
the leaſt Perception. I ask then, Whether Caſtor and Pol/ux, thus,with 
only one Soul between them, which thinks and perceives in one, what 
tlie other 15 never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as di- 
ſtint Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercules; or, as Socrates, and Plats were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the other very 
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miſerable? Juſt by the ſame reaſon, they make the Soul and the Man 


two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart, what the Man is not con- 
{cious of, For, I ſuppoſe, no body will make Identity of Perſons, to con- 
fiſt in the Soul's being united. to the very ſame numerical particles of 
matter : For if that be neceſlary to Identity, *twill be impoſlible, in that 
conſtant flux of the particles of our Bodies, that any Man ſhould be the 
ſame Perſon, two days, or two moments together. 

$. 13. Thus, methinks, every droufie nod ſhakes their DoEtrine, who 
teach, That the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, whodo at any 
time ſleep without dreaming, can never be convinced, That their Thoughts 
are. ſomerimes for tour hours buſte without their knowing of it ; and if 
they are taken in the very a, waked in the middle of that ſleeping 
contemplarion, can give no manner of account of it. 


Impoſſible to 
convince thoſe 
that ſleep with- 


out dreaming, 


that they 
think. 


$.14. "Twill perhaps be ſaid, That the Soul thinks, even 7 the ſoundeſt That Men 


Sleep, but the Memory retains it not, That the Soul in a ſleeping Man 
ſhould be this moment buſie a thinking, and the next momeat in a wak- 


dream withe 
out Yemene 
bring it, in 


ing Man, not remember, nor be able to recolle& one jot of all thoſe %4in weed. 


Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would need ſome better 
Proof than bare Afſertion, to make it be believed. For who can without 
any more ado, but being barcly rold ſo, imagine, That the greateſt part 
of Men, do, during all cheir Lives, for ſeveral hours every Day, think 
of ſomething, which if. they were asked, even in the middle of theſe 
Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, I think, 
paſs a great part of their ſlkep without dreaming. -I once knew a Man, 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had 
never dream'd in his Life, till he had that Fever, he was then newly re- 
covered of, which was about the Five or Six and Twentieth Year of his 
| Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch inſtances : Ar leaſt every 
ones acquaintance will turniſh him with Examples enovgh of ſuch, as 
paſs molt of their Nights without dreaming, 1 
Upon this H- 4.15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, is 


mk [7 a very uſeleſs ſort of thinking : and the Soul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, 


freping Man does very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which conſtantly 


ought to bt receives variety of Images, or /deas, but rerains none ; they diſappear and 
moſt 1419n%". vaniſh, and there remain no footſteps of them ; the Looking:glaſs is ne- 
ver the better for ſuch 7deas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps 
it will be ſaid, that ina waking Man, the materials of the Body are em- 
ploy'd,and made uſe of, in thinking ; and that the memory of Thoughts, 
is retained by the impreſſions that are made on the Brain, and the traces 
there left after ſuchthinking ; but that in the zhinking of the Soul, which 
is not perceived 2» a ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and ma- 
king no uſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſions on it,and cou- 
ſequently no memory ot ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the abſur- 
dity of two diſtin& Perſ@s, which follows from this Suppoſition, I an- 
{wer farther, thar whatever 7deas the Mind can receive, and contem- 
plate without the help of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude,it can re- 
tain without the help of the Body too, or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate 
Spirit, will have but little advantage by thinking. If it has no memory 
of its own Thoughts; if it cannot record them for its uſe, and be able 
to recal them upon any occaſion ; if it cannot refle upon what is paſt, 
and make uſe of its former Experiences,Reaſonings, and Contemplations, 
to what purpoſe does it think2 They, who make the Soul a thinking 
Thing at this rate, will not make it a much more noble Being, than 
thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing but the 
ſubtileſt parts of Matter. Characters drawn on Duſt, that the frſt breath 
of wind eftaces; or Imprefſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
Spirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the SubjeCt as noble, as the 
Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in thinking ; that once out of ſight, are 
gone for ever, and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Na+ 
ture never makesexcellent things, for mean or no uſes : and it is hardly 
to be conceived, that our infinitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make ſo admi- 
rable a Faculty,as the power of Thinking,that Faculty which comes neae- 
eſt the Excellency of his own incomprehenſible Being,to be ſo iglely and 
uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt 4 part of its time here, as to think conſtantly, 
without remembring any of thoſe Thoughts, without doing any good 
to its {elf or others, or being any way uſetul to any other part of the Crea- 
tion. If we willexamine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppole, the motion of 
dull and fenfleſs matter, any where in the Univerſe, made lo little uſe of, 
and ſo wholly thrown away. 
Os this Hype $16. *Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilſt we 
cheſis the 50ut gre; aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe Thoughts : but how extrava- 
maſt hat" ived gant and incoherent for the moſt part they are ; how little contormable 
from Senſation to the Perfection and Order of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainte 
ts mag with Dreams, need not be told. This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, 
uo «ppeerance. Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus apart,and as it were ſeparate from 
the Body, ads leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no - If 
its 
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its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt ſay, That the 
Soul owes the pertection of rational thinking to the Body : It it doesnot, 
*Tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould be for the moſt part, ſo frivolous 
and irrational; and that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational 
Soliloquies and Meditations. 
$.17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That the Soul always actually If 1 think 
thinks, I would they would allo tell us, what thoſe /deasare, that are in when 7 wow 
the Scul of a Child, before, or juſt at the union with the Body, betorc it prey 
hath received any by Senſatzon. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, are, as | it. 
take it, all made up of the waking Man's Ideas,though for the moſt parr, 
oddly put together. *Tis ſtrange, 1t the Soul has /deas of its own, that 
it derived not from Senſation or Refledtion, (as it mult have, it 1t thought 
before it reccived any impreflions trom the Body ) that it ſhould never, 
in its private thinking, (ſo private, that the Man himſelf perceives it 
not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, and 
then make the Man glad with new diſcoveries. Who can find it rcaſon, 
that the Soul ſhould, in its retirement, during ſleep, have ſo many hours 
thoughts, and yet never light on any of thote /deas it borrowed not from 
Senſation or Refletlion, or at lcaſt preſerve the memory of none, but 
ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be lefs natural 
to a Spirit ? *Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never once&in a Man's whole 
life, recal over any of its pure, native Thoughts, and thoſe 7deas it had 
before it borrowed any thing from the Body ; never bring into the wa- 
king Man's view, any other /deas, but what have a tangue ot the Cask, 
manifeſtly derive their Original trom that union. If it always thinks, 
and ſo had 1deas before it was united, or before it received any trom the 
Body, *tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that during ſlzep, it recolletts its na- 
tive Zdeas, and during that retirement from communicating with the 
Body, whilſt it thinks by its ſelf, the 7deas, it is buſicd about, ſhould be, 
lometimes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones it had in it 
ſelf, underived from the Body or its own Operations about them : which 
ſince the waking Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does 
not ; or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch 7deas, as are derived 
from the Body, or the minds Operations about them. 
$.18. I would be glad allo to learn trom theſe Men, who fo confident. How frows 
ly pronounce, that the humane Soul, or, which is all one, that a Man al- $,; —_ 
ways thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how they come to know, thinks ? For 
that they themſelves think, when they themſelves do not perceive it, This, 4 ſil en = 
I am atraid, is to be ſure, without proofs; and to know, without per- Propoſition, it 
ceiving: 'Tis I ſuſpect, a confuſed Notion, taken upto ſerve an Hypo- "779% 
theſis; and none of thoſe clear Truths, that either their own Evidence 
force us to admit, or common Experience makes it impudence to deny. 
For the moſt thar can be ſaid of it, is, That 'tis poſſible the Soul may al- 
ways think, but notalways retain it in memory : And, I ſay, it isas poſ- 
ſible, that the Soul may not always think ; and much more probable, 
that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and 
that a long while together, and not be conſcious to it {cli the next mo- 
ment after, that it had thought. 
$.19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man not perceive it, 1s, 774! 4 Mas 
as has been ſaid, to make two Perſons in one Man : And if one conlider pg 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhall be lead into a ſuſpicion, that and yet not ve- 


tiey dolo, For they who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, _ Sy 


that I remember, ſay, That a Man always thinks. Can the Soul think, wy inprobe- 
and tt 
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Men think not always. 


No Ideas but 


and not the Man? Or a Man think,and not be conſcious of it 2 This, per- 
haps, would be ſuſpected of Fargor in others. If | they ſay, The Man 
thinks always, bur is not always conſcious of it ; they may as well ſay, 
His Body is extended, without having parts. For 'tis altogether as in- 
telligible to ſay, that a body is extended without parts, as that any thing 
thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving, that it does ſo. They 
who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, if it be neceſſary to their Hv- 
potheſis, ſay, That a Man is always hungry,but that he does not always 
tecl it; Whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation, as thinking con. 
ſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. If they fay, That a Man is al- 
ways conſcious to himſelt of thinking ; Iask, How they know it? Con- 
ſciouſneſs is the perception of what paſſes in a Man's own mind. Can 
another Man perceive, that I am conſcious of any thing, ' when I perceive 
it not my ſelf2 No Man's Knowledge here, can go beyond his Experi- 
ence. Wake a Man out of a ſound fleep, and ask him, What he was that 
moment thinking on. If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that can aſſure 
him, that he was thinking : May he not with more ica:on aſſure him, he 
was not aſleep? This is tomething beyoad Philulophy ; and it cannot 
be leſs than Revelation, that diſcovers to another, Thoughts in my mind, 
when I can find none there my ſelf: And they muſt need: have a pene- ' 
trating ſight, who can certainly ſee, that Ithink, when I cannot perceive 
1t my felt, and whenl declare, that I do not ; and yet can fee, that Dogs 
or Elephants do not think, when they give all the demon{tration of it 
imaginable, except only telling us, that they do ſo. This ſome may 
{uſps to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecrucians ; it ſeeming ealicr to make 
ones ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to 
me, which are not viſible to himſelf. But 'tis but definizg the Soul to 
be a ſubſtance, that always thinks, and the buſineſs ts done, TIF ſuch a 
definition be of any Authority, I know not what 1t can ſerve for, but to 
make many Men ſuſpe&t, That they have no Souls at all, ſince they 
find a good part of their Lives paſs away without thinking. For no De- 
finitions, that I know, no Suppoſitions of any Sect, are of force engugh 
to deſtroy conſtant Experience; and, perhaps, 'tis the affeRation of 
knowing beyond what we perceive, that makcs jo much nſelcts diipute, 
and noiſe in the World. 

$. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks before 


from Senſation the Senſes have furniſhed it with Ideas to think on ; and as thole are in- 


rs jy creaſed, and retained; fo it comes, by Exerciſe, toimprove its Faculty of 
b] 


obſerve 
aren. 


Chil- thinking in the ſeveral parts of it, as wellas afterwards, by compounding 


thoſe 7deas, and refleting on its own Operations, 1t increaſes 1ts Stock 
as well as Facility, in remembring, imagining, reaſoning, and other 

modes of thinking. 
$, 21. He that will fuffer himſelf, to be informed by Obſervation and 
Experierce, and not make his own Hypotheſis the Rule of Nature, will 
find few 5igns of a Soui accuſtomed to much thinking in a new born 
Ciiil4, an much tewer of any Reaſoning at all, And yet it is hard to 
imagine, that che rational Soul thould think fo much, and not reaſon at 
all. 4g he rhat wilt confider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
ſp-nt ri: greareſt parr oi rh+1r time 1n Sleep, and are ſeldom awake, but 
whe! © iwr Hunger calls tor the Teat, or ſome Pain, (the moſt impor- 
tunat2: al! 3emations) or ſome other violent /dea, forces the mind ro 
pc/coive and attunt; toit. He, I fay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, 
tind ixeaton to wnagine, That a Fatus in the Mother's Womb, differs not 
| | much 
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much from the State of a Vegetable; but paſles the greateſt part of its 
time without Perception or Thought, doing very little, but ſleep in a 
Place, where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is ſurrounded with Liquor, 
always equally ſoft, and near of rhe ſame Temper ; where the Eyes have 
no Light, and the Ears, ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; 
and where there is little or no variety, or change of Objects to move the 
Senſes, | 

$.22. Follow a Child trom its Birth, and obſerve the alterations tha 
time makes, and you ſhall find, as the mind by the Scnſcs comes more 
and more to be furniſhed with /deas, it comes to be more and more 
awake; thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. After ſome 
time, it begins to know the Objeds, which being moſt ſamiliar with ir, 
have made laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by degrees, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from Strangers ; 
which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to retain and diſtinguiſh 
the /deas the Senſes convey to it: And fo we may obſerve, how the 
Mind, 4y degrees, improves1n theſe, and advances to the Exerciſe of thoſe 
other Faculties of Exlarging, Compounding, and Abſtraiting its /deas, and 
of reaſoning about them, and reflefting upon all theie, ot which, I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 

$.23.lf it ſhallbe demanded then, When a Man begins to have any Ideas > 
I think, the true Anſwer is, Whea he firſt has any Sexſatzon. For ſince 
there appear not to be any cas in the mind, before the Senſes have con- 
veyed any in, I conceive that Zdeas in the Underſtanding, are coeval 
wich Senſation ; which is ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome 
part of the Body, as makes it be taken notice of in the Under- 
ſtanding. 

6. 2.4. The Impreſſions then, that are made on our Sexſes by outward No Teas but 
Objects, that are extrinſical to the Mind, and z2ts own Operatzons, about ay * ry 
theſe Impreſſions, reflefed on by its ſelf, as proper Objects tobe contem- "= if 
plated by it, are, I conceive, the Original of all Knowledge ; and the firſt 9erve Chil- 
Capacity of Humane Intellect, is, That the mind is fitted to receive the —_ 
Impreſſions made on it ; either, through the Sexſes, by outward Objects ; 
or by its own Operations, when it refiedts on them. This is the firſt 
ſtep a Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any thing, and the Ground- 
work, whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever he ſhall have na- 
turally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts, which towre above 
the Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven its felt, take their Riſe and Foot- 
ing here: In all teat great Extent wherein the mend wanders, in thoſe 
remote Speculations, it may ſcem to be elevated with, its ſtirs not one 
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Jot beyond thoſe Jeas, which Senſe or Refleftzon, have offered for its 


Contemplation. 

$.25. Inthis Part, the /»nderſtanding is meerly paſſive : and whether 7 the reeyti- 
or no, it will have theſe Beginnings, and as it were materials of Knows 979 fmple I- 
ledge, isnot inits own Power. For the ObjeQts of our Senſes, do, many —_— 7; 
of them, obrrude their particalar /deas upon our minds, whether we '9{ of all paſ- 
will orno: And the Operations of our minds, will wat let us be without, *** 
at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. No Man, can be wholly ignorant 
of what he does, when he thinks. Theſe /mple Ideas, when offered to 
the mind, the Underftanding can no more retule to have, noralter, when 


they are imprinted, nor blot them out ; and make new ones in it ſelf, 


.than a mirror can refule, alter, or obliterate the Images or 7deas, which 


the Objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the Bodies that ſur- 
round us, do diverſly affe& our Organs, the mind is forced to receive the 
H Impreſſions 
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Simple Ideas, 


Oncompoun- 
ded Appraran- 
Lis. 


The mind can 
neither make 
nor deſtroy 
them. 


of ſounds. 


Impreſſions ; and cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe /deas that are 
annexed to them. 


CHAP. II 
Of frmple [deas. 


&. i. HE better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of 
our Knowledge,one thing is carefully to be obſerved,concern- 
ing the /deas we have ; and that is, That ſome of them are fimp/e, and 
ſome complex. LEES NE 
Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the things them- 
ſelves, ſo united and blended, that there 1s no ſeparation, no diſtance be- 
tween them ; yet 'tis plain, the eas they produce in the Mind, enter 
by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often 
take in from the ſame Objet, at the ſame rime,different 7deas; as a Man 
ſees at once Motion and Colour ; the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in 
the ſame piece of Wax : Yet the ſimple eas thus united in the ſame 
SubjeR, are as perfeQly diſtin, as thoſe that come 1n by different Sen- 
ſes. The coldneſs and hardnefs, which a Man feels in a piece of ce, be- 
ing as diſtin& 7deas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lily ; 
or as the taſte of Spgar,and ſmell of a Roſe: And there is nothing can be 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diſtin Perception he has of thoſe 
ſimple 7deas ; which being each in it ſelf uncompounded, contains in it 
nothing but one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the mind, and is 
not diſtinguiſhable into difterent 7deas. | 
$.2. Theſe (imple /deas,the Materials of all our Knowledge,are ſugpeſt- 
ed and furniſhed to the Mind, only by thoſe two ways above mentioned, 
viz. Senſation and Refletion. When the Underſtanding is once ſtored with 
theſe ſimple eas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite them 
even to analmoſlt infinite Variety, and ſocan make at Pleaſure new com- 
plex /deas. But it is not in the power of the moſt exalted Wit, or en- 
larged Underſtanding,by any quickneſs or variety of Thought, to invent 
or frame one new p 64 Idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways 
before mentioned : nor canany force of the Underſtanding,de/?roy thoſe 
that are there. The Dominion of Man, 1n this little World of his own 
Underſtanding, being much-what the ſame, as it 1s in the great World 
of vif>le things ; wherein his Power, however managed by Art and Skill, 
reaches no farther, than to compound and divide the Materials that are 
mad:: to his Hand; but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt 
Particie of new Matter, or deſtroying one Atome of what is already in 
Being. The ſame inability, will every one find 1a himſelf, who ſhall 
g0 about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple dea, not received 
in by his Senſes, from external Objects, or from the Operations of his 
own mind about them. I would have any one try to phanſie any Taſte, 
which had never affected his Palate ; or frame the ea of a Scent,. he 
had never ſmelt : And when he can do this, I will allo conclude, thac 
a blind Man hath 7Jeas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtin Notions 
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Chap.III: Ideas of one Senſe. 


$. 3- This is the Reaſon why, though wecannot believe it impoſlible u_ Sw = 


- | 7; nor defiroy 
vey into the Underſtanding the notice of Corporeal things, than thoſe then. 


to God, to make a Creature with other Organs, and more ways to con- 


five, as they are uſually counted, which he has given to Man - Yer, I 
think, it is ot poſſible, for any one ?o imagine any other Qualitzes in 
Bodies howſoever conſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, 
beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. And 
had Mankind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, which 
are the Object of the Fifth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima- 
gination, and Conception, as now any belonging to a Sixth, Seventh, or 
Eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be, which, whether yet ſome other Crea- 
tures, in ſomeother parts of this vaſt, and ſtupendious Univerſe, may 
not have, will be a great Preſumption to deny, He that will not ſer 
himſelf proudly at the top of all things ; but will conſider the Immenſity 
of this Fabrick, and the great variety , that is to be found 1n this little 
and inconſiderable part of it, which he hasto do with; may be apt to 
think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and different 
intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties, he has as little Knowledge or Ap- 
prehenſion, as a worm ſhutup in one drawer of a Cabinet, hath of the 
Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man; Such Variety and Excellency,being 
ſuitable ro the Wiſdom and Power of . the Maker. I have here follow- 
ed the common Opinion of Man's having but five Senſes ; though, 
perhaps, there may be juſtly counted more ; but either Suppoſition 
ſerves equally to my preſent purpole. 


CHAP. NM. 


Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


$.1, HE better to conceive the /deas, we receive from Senſation, ,, 5,17; 
it may not be amiſsfor us to conſider them, in reference to Sring,Sounds 
the different ways, whereby they make their Approaches to our minds, f #rine- 


and make themſelves perceivable by us. 


a then, There are ſome, which come into our minds by one Senſe 
only. | 
Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the mind by 
more Senſes than one. 
Thirdly, Others that are had from Refleion only. : 
— Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, andare ſugge- 
ſed tothe mind by all the ways of Senſation and Refletion. 
We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas, which have admittance only through one 
Seyſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus light and Co- 
lours, as white, red, yellow, blue ; with their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, 
and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and thereft, come 
in only by rhe Eyes: All kinds of Noiſes, Sounds, and Tones only by 
the Ears : The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. _— 

H 2 theſe 


Ce ————_— 


Few ſimple 1- 
deas bave 
Names. 


We rtceive this 
Idea from 
touch, 


theſe Organs, orthe Nerves which are the Conduijts, to convey them 
from without to their Audience in the Brain, the mind's Preſence-room 
(as { may ſo call it) are any of them fo diſordered, as not to perform their 
Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by ; no other way ro 
bring themſelves into view, and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 
The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to rhe Touch, are Hear and 
Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible 
Configuration, as ſmooth and rough ; or elſe more or lels firm adheſion 
of the Parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough, 


$. 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular ſimple 
Ideas, belonging to each Senſe 2- Nor indeed 1s it poſſible, if we would, 
there being a great many more of them belonging to moſt of the Senſes, 
than we have names for. The variety of Smells, which are as many al- 
moſt, if not more than Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them 
want Names. Sweet and Szinking commoaly ſerve our turn for theſe /de- 
as, which in effeR, is little morethan to call them pleaſing or difplecaſing ; 
though the ſmell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, are certainly very di- 
ſtin& 7deay. Nor are the different Taſtes that are in Nature, much bet- 
ter provided with Names. Sweet, Bitter and Sowre, Harſh and Salt, are 
almoſt all we have to denominate all the variety of Reliſhes, which are 
to be found diſtia&t, not only in almoſt every fort of Creatures, but in 
the different Parts of the ſame Plant or Animal. The fame may be ſaid 


of Colour and Sound, I ſhall therefore in the account of ſimple 7deas, I 


am here giving, content my ſelf to ſet down only ſuch, as are moſt mate- 
rial toour prelent Purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice 
of,though they are very frequently the Ingredients of our complex deas, 
amongſt which, I think, I may well account Solidity ; which therefore 
I ſhall treat of in the next Chapter. | 


Sp H A P. IV: 
Of Solidity. ' 


$. I. HE Zdea of Solidity, we receive by, our Touch ; and it 
ariſes from the reſiſtance we find in Body, to the entrance of 
any other Body into the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no 
Hdea, which we receive more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidity. 
Whether we move, or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever weare, we always feel 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther ſinking 
downwards; and the Bodies we daily handle, make us perceive thar 
whilſt they remain between them, they do by an inſurmountable Force, 
hinder the approach of the parts of our Hands that preſs them. That 
which thus binders the approach of two Bodies, when they are moving 
one towards another, I call So/zdity. I will not diſpute, whether this 
acceptation of the Word ſolid be nearer to its Original Signification,than 
that which Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuffices, that Ithink, the common 
Notion of Solidity willallow, if not juſtifie, this uſe of it ; bur if any one 
think it better to call it Twpenetrab:ility, he has my Conſent. Only I 
have 


Idea of Soltdity. Book I. 
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Chap.IV. Tdea of Sohidity. 


have thought the Term So/idity, the more proper to expreſs this /dea, 
not only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that Senſe ; but alſo, becauſe it car- 
ries ſomething more of poſitive in it, than /mpenerrability, which is ne- 
gative ; and 1s, perhaps, more a conſequence of Solzdity, than Solidity it 
ſelf. This of all other, ſeems the /dea moſt intimately connected with, 
and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe to be found or imagin'd, but 
only in matter : which though our Senſes take no notice of,bur 1n maſles 
of matter of a bulk, ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us : Yet the Mind, 
having once got this /dea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it far- 
ther, and conſiders it as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of Mat- 
ter, that can exiſt, and findsit infeparably inherent in Body, where-ever, 
or however modified. 


$.2. This is the /dea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it 70 j// Solidity fill 


ſpace. The Idea of which filling of ſpace, is, That where we imagine *** 


any ſpace taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it fo to poſlels it, 
that ir excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; and, will for ever hinder any 
two other Bodies, that move towards one another in a ſtrait Line, from 
coming to touch one another, unleſs it remove from between them in 
a Line, not parallel to that they move in. This ea of it,* the Bodies 
we ordinarily handle ſufficiently furniſh us with. 


' $.3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the ſpace Diſtin# from 


it polleſſes, is ſo great, That no force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount 
it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a drop of Water on all fides, 
| will never be able to overcome the Reſiſtance it will make, as ſoft as it 


is, to their approaching one another, till it be removed out of their 
way : whereby our /dea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, 
which is capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion, and the ordinary /dea 
of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a diſtance, ſo as 
they may approach one another, without touching or diſplacing any ſolid 
thing, till their Superficies come to meet ; whereby, I think, we have 
the clear /dea of Space without So/zdity. For (not to go o far as annihi- 
lation of any particular Body) I ask, Whether a Man cannot have the 
1dea of the motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſucceed- 
ing immediately into its Place ; which, I think, *tis evident he can : the 
Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the 7dea of Motion in 
another, than the 7dea of a ſquare Figure in one Body includes the 7dea 
of a {quare Figure in another. Ido not ask, Whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, 
that the motion of one Body cannot really be without the motion of 
another ? to determine this either way, 1s to beg the Queſtion for or 


againſt a Yacuuwm. But my Queſtion is, Whether one cannot have the 


1dea of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt > And I think, this no 
one will deny : It fo, then the Place is deſerted, gives us the dea of 
pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may enter, with- 
out either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any thing. Whea the Sucker in a 
Pump is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſame, 
whether any other Body follows the motion of the Sucker or no; nor 
does it imply a contradiction, That upon the motion of one Body, ano- 
ther that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not follow it. The neceſlity 
of ſuch a motion,is built only on the Suppoſition, That the World is full; 
but not on the diſtin /deas of Space and Solidity, which areas different, 
as Reſiſtance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And 
that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes about 
2 Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewed in another place. 


S. 4. Solidity 
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" Idea of Sohdity. Book IT: 


From Hard- 
atſs. 


$. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hardneſs, in that Solidi- 
ty conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter Excluſion of other Bodtes out of 
the ſpace it poſſeſs ; But Hardneſs in a firm Coheſion of the parts of 
Matter, making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk ; fo that the whole does not 
eaſily change itsFigure. And indeed, Hardand Soft,are, as apprehended 
by us, only relative Terms, to the Conſtitutions of our Bodies; thar 
being generally call'd hard by us, which will put us to Pain, ſooner 
than change Figure by the preſſure of any part of our Bodies ; and that, 
on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation of its parts upon an 
eaſie and unpainful rouch. ; py 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible parts 
amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no more Soli- 
dity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the ſofteſt ; nor is an A- 
damant one jot more ſolid than Water. For though the two flat fides 


. of two pieces of Marble, will more eaſily approach each other, between 


On Solidity de- 
pends impulſe, 
Reſiſtance, and 
Protruſion. 


- 


which there is nothing but Water or Air, than it there be a Diamond 
between them : yer it is not, that the parts of the Diamond are more 
ſolid than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more ; but becauſe the parts of Wa- 
ter, being more eaſily ſeparable from each other,they will by a fide-motion 
be more eaſily removed, and give way to the approach of the two pie- 
ces of Marble : But if they conld be kept from making Place, by that 
ſide-motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of theſe two 
pieces of Marble, as much as the Diamond ; and 'twould be as impof- 
ſible by any force, to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
ſiſtance of the parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the World will 
as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two other Bodies, if it 
be not put out of the way, but rem3in between them, as the hardeſt 
that can be found or imagined. He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body 
well with Air or Water, will quickly find its Reſiſtance - And he that 
thinks, that nothing but Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from 
approaching one another, may be pleaſed to make a trial, with the Air 
incloſed in a Foot-ball. The Experiment, I have been told was made-at 
Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold filled with Water, and exactly 
cloſed, farther ſhews the ſolidity of fo ſoft a Body as Water. For the 
golden Globe thus filled, being put into a Preſs, which was driven with 
the extreme force of skrews, the water made it ſelf way through the 
pores of that very cloſe metal, and finding no room, for a nearer approach 
of its particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a dew, and ſo 
fell in drops before the ſides of the Globe could be made to yield to the vio» 

lent compreſſion of the engine that ſqueezed it. 
$.5.By this Zdea of Solidity, is the Extenſion of Body diſtinguiſhed 
from the Extenſion of Space. The Extenſion of Body, being nothing 
but the coheſion on continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable Parts ; and 
the Extenſion of Space, the continuity of unſolid, inſeperable, and im- 
moveable Parts. pon the Solidity of Bodies allo, depends their mutual 
impuiſe, Refiſtance, and Protrufion. Of pure ſpace then, and Solidity, 
there are ſeveral (amongſt which, I confeſs my ſelf one) who perſwade 
themſelves, they have clear and diſtin /Jeas; and that they can think 
on Space, without any thing in it, that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body ; 
whereof they think they have as clear an /dea, as of the Extenſion of 
Body, the Idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite Parts of a concave 
Superficies, being equally as clear without, as with the /dea of any ſo. 
lid Parts between; and on the other ſide, That they have the 7Jea of 
ſomething that fills ſpace, that can be protruded by the impulſe of other 
Bodies, 


CU AE CAE Sn 


Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that have not theſe 
two deas diſtin, but confound them, and make bur one of them, [1 
know not, how Men, who have the ſame 7dea, under different Names, 
or different 7deas, under the ſame Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one 
another, any more than a Man, who not being btind, or deaf, has d1- 
ttin& 1deas of the Colour of Scarlet, and the found of a Trumpet, cou!d 
diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, | mention in 
another Place, who fanſied, that the /dea of Scarlet was like the ſound 
of a Trumpet. 

$.6. If any oneask me, What this Solidity is, I fend him tohis Senſes What it is, 
to inform him: Let him put a Flint, or a Foot-ball between his Hands ; 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this 
nota ſufficient Explanation of Solidity, what it is, and wherein it confifls; 
I promiſe to tell him, what it 1s, and wherein 1t conſiſts; when he tells 
me, what thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts; or explain to me,what Ex- 
tenſion or Motion is, which, perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple 
Ideas are (uch, as experience teaches them us ; but if beyond that, 
we endeavour by Words to make them clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſuc- 
ceed no better, than if we went about to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind 
Man's mind, by talking ; and to Diſcourſe into him the eas of Light 
and Colours. The Reaſon of this, I ſhall ſhew in another Place. 


—_———_@—_— 


CHAP. V. 
Of frmple Ideas of divers Senſes. 


"T "HE dew we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space, or Exten- 
fron, Figure, Reſt, and Motion : For theſe make perceivable 1m- 
preffions both on the Eyes and Touch; and we can receive and convey 
into our Minds the /deas of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt 
of Bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large of theſe, in another place, I here only enumerate them. 


CH AP. VI. 
Of fumple Ideas of RefleGion. 


S. I. Th- HE Mind receiving the eas, mentioned in the foregoing Are the 0pere- 

Chapters, from without, when it turnsits view inward upon 2%, of it 
7 d obſerves its own Actions about thoſe 7deas i Mind abou 
its ſelf, and o Its 0 10ns about thoſe 7deas it has, takes from irs other Ideas. 
thence other 7deas, whichare as capable to be the Objects of its Con- 
templation, as any of thole it received from foreign things. 


$.2, The two great and principal Actions of the Mind,which are moſt 7k 1dea of 


trequently confidered, and which are ſo frequent, that every one that phe ym: of 
pleaſes, may take notice of in himſelf, are theſe two : Willing , we 
Perception, or Thinking, and = fron Re- 


Volition, or Willing. 


The 


—_— 
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Ideas of Senſation and Reflettion. Book IL. 


Pleaſure and 
P ain. 


The Power of Thinking iscalled the /nderfandivg, and the Power of 
Volition is called the W211, and theſe two Powers or Abilities in the Mind 
are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of the Modes of theſe ſimple 7deas 
of Refle&ion, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, 
Knowledge, Faith, &c. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereatter. 


CHAP. VII 
Of ſimple Ideas of both Senſation and RefleSion. 


$.1. || tg be other fimple /deas, which convey themſelves into the 
| | Mind, by all the ways of Senfation and Reflection, zz. 
Pleaſare or Delight, and its oppoſite. 
Pain or Uneafineſs. 
Power. 
Exiſtence. 
Unity. 


$.2. Delight, or Vneafineſs, one or other of them join themſelves to 
almoſt all our /deas,both of Senſation and Refle&ion: And there is ſcarce 
any affection of our Senſes from without,aoy retired thought of our Mind 
within, which 1s not able to produce in us pleaſure or pain. By Plea- 
fare and Pain, I would be underſtood to figmifie, whatſoever delights or 
moleſts us; whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satisfaction, De- 
light, Pleafure, Happineſs, &c. on the one ſide ; or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, 


- Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, Sc. on the other, they are {till but 


different degrees of the ſame thing, and belong to the /deas of Pleaſure 
and Pain, Delight or Uneaſine(s ; which are the names 1 ſhall moſt com- 


. monly ule tor thoſe two ſorts of /deas. 


_  $. 3- The infinitely Wiſe Author of our being, having given us the 


powerover ſeveral parts of our Bodies, to move or keep them at reſt, as 
we think fit ; and alſo by the motion of them, to move our ſelves, and 
other contiguous Bodies, in which conſiſts all the, Actions of our Body : 
Having alſo given a power to our Minds, inſeveral inſtances, to chute, 
amongſt its /deas,which it will think oo, and to purſue the enquiry of this 
or that Subje& with conſideration and attention, to excite us to theſe 
AQ@tions of thinking and motion, that we are capable of, has been plea- 
ſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral Senſations, a perception of De- 
light. If this were wholly ſeparated from all our outward Senſations, 
and inward Thoughts, we ſhould. have no reaſon to preter one Thought 
or Action, toanother ; Negligence, to Attention ; or Motion, to Reſt. 
Ando we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor imploy our Minds, but let 
our Thoughts (if I may ſo call it)run a drift without any direction or de- 
ſign, and ſuffer the /Jeas of our Minds, like unregarded ſhadows,to make 
there appearances there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. 
In which ſtate Man however furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtan- 
ding andWill, would bea very idle unaQtiveCreature,and paſs his time only 
in a lazy lkethargick Dream. ' It has therefore pleaſed our Wile Creator, 
to annex to ſeveral Objeats, and the /deas we receive from them, as 
alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, and that in fe- 
PR, | veral 


gnnnerong 


Chap.VIL [deas of Senſation and Refleion. 57 


: veral Objects, to ſeveral degrees, that thoſe Faculties he had endowed 

p us with, might not remain wholly idle, and unemploy'd by us. 

| $. 4. Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work, that Plea- 

F | ſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculiics ro avoid that, as 
7 co purſue this: Only this is worth our conſideration, That Pazy is of- 

«Mi zen produced by the ſame Oljetls and Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in vs. 


This their near Corjunion, which makes us often feel pain in the fen- 
fations where we expected plealure, gives us new occaſion of admiring 

the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of . our Maker, who deſigning the preferva- 

tion of our Being, has annexed Pain to the application of many 
things to our Bogies, to warn us of the harm they will do, and as 
advices ro withdraw from them. But he, not deſigning our preſer- 
pf vation barely, but the preſervation of every part and organ in its per- 
f-ion, hath, in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very 7deas which 
delight us. Thus Hear, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, 

by a little greater increaſe of it, proves no ordinary torment : and the 

moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light it felt, if there be too much 

of it, if increaſed beyond a due proportion toour Eyes, cauſes a very 
painful ſenſation. Which is. wilely and favourably to ordered by Na- 

ture, that when any Object does, by the vehemence of its operation, 
diſorder the inſtruments of Senſation, whoſe StruEtures cannot but be 


| Y very nice and delicate, we might by the pain, be warned to withdraw, 
> = before the Organ be quite put out of order, and fo be unfitted for its 
| | proper funions for the future. The conſideration of thule Objects 


that produce it, may well perſwade us, That this is the end or uic of 
þ-:--- pain, For though great light be inſufferable to our Eyes, yet the high- 
Zh eſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them : becauſe that cauſing 
no ditorderly motion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, in its 
1 natural ſtate. But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us: be- 
; * ©  caule it is equally deſtructive to that temper, which is neceſſary to the 
| preſervation of life, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral functions of the Bo- 
dy, which conſiſts ina moderate degree of warmth ; or, if you pleaſe, 
a motion of the inſenſible parts of our Bodies, confined within certain 
bounds. 
$.5. Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God hath ſcat- 
tered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in al the things 
that environ and affet us ; and blended them together, in almoſt all chat 
our Thovghtsand Senſes have to do with; that we finding impertedtion, 
diſſatisfaction, and want of complete happineſs, in all the Enjoyments 
the Creatures can afford us, might be led to ſcek it in the enjoyment of 
him, with whom there is fulneſSof joy, aud at whoſe right hand are plea- 
ſares for evermore. 
$. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, make the 7leaſure and 
Tdeas of Pleaſure and Pain clcarer to us, than our own Experience does, ©": 
which 1s the only way that we are capable of having them; yet the 
conſideration of the Reaſon, why they are annexed to fo many other 
Ideas, ſerving to give us due ſentiments of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Soveraign Diſpoſer of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the 
man end of theſe enquiries: The knowledge and veneration of Him, 
being the chief end ot all our Thoughts, and the proper bufineſs of all 
Underſtandings, 
y. 7. Exiſtence and Unity, are two other eas, that are ſuggeſted to z,;p:ace and 
the Underſtanding, by every obje& withour, and every Idea within. Vit. 
When 7deas are in our Minds, we conſider them as being:actually there, 
[ as 
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as well as we conſider things to be a actually without us ; which is, that 
they exiſt, or have Exiſtence : And whatever we can conſider as one 
thing, whether a real Being, or /dea, {uggct to the Underſtanding, the 
Idea of Unity. | 
Power. $. 8. Power allo is another of thoſe ſimple /deas, which we receive 
from Senſation and Reflettion. For obſerving in our {clves, that we do, 
and canthink; and that we can, at pleaſure, move ſeveral parts of our 
Bodies which were at reſt ; the effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able 
to produce in one another, occurring every moment ro our Senſes, we 
both theſe ways get the /dea of Power. 
 $.9. Beſides theſe, there is another /Jea, which though ſuggeſted 
by our Senſes, yet is more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes 1n our 
own Minds; and that is the 7dea of Sacceſion. For it we will look 
immediately into our ſelves, and reflect on what 1s obſervable there, 
we ſhall find our 7deas always, whilſt we are awake, or have any 
thought, paſling in train, one going, and another coming, without 10+ 
termiſſion. 
Simp/e Ideas S$.10, Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) the moſt con- 
the Materials ſiderable of thoſe fimple Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which are 
7 44, made all its other knowledge ; all which it receives only by the two 
forementioned ways of Sexſation and Refleftion. 
. Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the capacious 
Mind of Man to cxpatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the 
Stars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the World ; that ex- 
tends its thoughts often, even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of Mat- 
ter, and makes excurſions into that incomprehenſible /zaxe. I grant 
all this, but deſire any one to afſignany frmple Idea, which it received 
zot from one of thoſe Tulets before-mentioned, or any complex 1dea not 
made out of thoſe ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe 
tew ſimple Zdeas lufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt 
Capacity ; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Knowledge, 
and more various Fanfies and Opinions of all Mankind, if we conſider 
huw many Words may be made out of the various compoſition of 24 
Letters ;. or if going one ſtep farther, we will but refle& on the variety 
of combinations may be made, with bareiy one of the above-mention- 
ed Ideas, viz. Number, whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible, and truly infinite - 
And what a large and immenſe field, doth Extenſion alone afford the 
Mathematicians ? 


Succeſſion. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our ſimple Ideas. 


$. 1. 5" Oncerning the ſimple 7deas of Senfation, *Tis be conſidered, 


Poſitive Ideas 
from privative 


That whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as to be able, by cauſes. 


a7:&ting our Senles, to cauſe any perception in the Mind, doth hereby 
produce in the Underſtandinga fimple Zea; which, whatever be the ex- 
rernal cauſe of ir, when it comes to be takennotice of, by our diſcerning 
Faculty, it is by the Mind -looked on and conſidered there, to be a 
rea: poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any other 
whatloever ; though, perhaps, the caule of it be but a privation in the 
{utject. 

$.2. Thus the Zdeaof Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, White and 
Black, Motion and Reft, are <qually clear and potrive Ideas in the Mind ; 
rough, perhaps, ſome of the caſes which produce them, are barely prz- 
vations in thoſe Subjeats, trom whence our Senſes derive thoſe eas. 
Theſe the Underſtanding, in its view of them, confiders all as diſtin& 
poſitive /deas, without taking notice of the cauſes that produce them : 
which is an enquiry not belonging to the /dea, as it is in the Under- 
{tanding; but to the nature of the thingsexiſting without us. Theſe 
are two very different things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed ; it be- 
ing one thing to perceive, and know the /dea of White or Black, and 
quite another to examine what kind of particles they muſt be, and 
how ranged in the Superficies, to make any Object appear White or 
Black. 

$.3. A Painter, or Dyer, who never enquired into their cauſes, hath 
the /deas of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, perfely, 
and diſtin&ly in his Underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtin&ly, than 
the Philoſopher, who hath buſied himſelf in conſidering their Natures, 
and thinks he knows how far either of them 1s in its cauſe poſitive or 
privative; and the /dea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind, than 
that of White, however the cauſe of that Colour in the external ObjeR, 
may be only a privation. : 

$.4. If it were the deſign of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire into 
the natural cauſes and manner of Perception, I ſhould offer this as a rea- 
ſon, why a privative cauſe might, in ſome cales at leaſt, produce a poſitive 
[dea, viz, That all Senſation being produced in us, only by different de- 
grces and modes of Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by 
external Objeats, the abatement of any former motion, muſt asneceſſa 
rily produce a new ſenſation, as the variation or increaſe of it ; and ſo in- 
troduce a new /dea, which depends only on a different motion of the 
animal Spirits 1n that Organ. 

6. 5. But whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here determine, but ap- 
peal toevery one's own Experience,whether the ſhadow of a Man,though 
it conſiſts of nothing but the abſence of Light (and the more the abſence 
of Light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhadow) does not, whena Man 
looks on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an /dea in his mind, asa Man him- 
felt, though covered over with clear Sunſhine 2 And the picture of a ſha- 
dow, 1s a Poſitive thing. Indeed, we have zegative Names, to which there 
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Simple Ideas, Book II. 


Po/tive Tdeas 
jrom privative 


Cauſts. 


Tdeas in the 


be no poſitive /dea; but they confiſt wholly in negation of ſome cer- 
tain Ideas, as Silence, Inviſible; but theſe /ignifie not any /dews in the 
Mind, but their a/ſence. | 

$.6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee Darkneſs, For ſuppoſing 
a hole perfectly dark, from whence no light is refleted, *tis certain one 
may ſee the figureof it, or it may be painted ; and whether the Ink, I 
write with make any other 7dea, is a queſtion. The privative cauſes I 
have here aſſigned of poſitive /deas, are according to the common Opi- 
nion; but in truth it will be hard to determine, whether there be really 
any Tdeas from a privative cauſe, till it be determined, Whether Reſt be 
any more a privation, than Motion. 

$.7. To diſcover the nature of our /deas the better, and to diſcourſe 


Mind, 2uali- of them intelligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they 
Fies in Boats. \re Tdeas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as they are modifications 


Primary and 
Secondary 
Nualities. 


How primary 


of matter in the Bodies, that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us : that ſo we 
may not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that they are exaltly the 
Images and reſemb/ances of ſomething inherent in the ſubjet ; moſt of 
thoſe of Senſation being in the Mind, no more the likeneſs of ſome- 
thing exiſting without us, than the Names that ſtand for them, are 
the likeneſs of our Zdeas, which yet upon hearing, they are apt to ex- 
Cite in us. 

$. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immediate 
object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that I call 7dea; and 
the power to produce any Zea in our mind, I call Qza/ity of the Subje 
wherein that power is. Thus a Snow-ball having the power to produce 
in us the /deas of White, Cold, and Round, the powers to produce thoſe 
Tdeas in us, as they are in the Snow-ball, I call Qualitzes ; and as they 
are Senſations, or Perceptions, in our Underſtandings, I call them 7deas - 
which 7deas, if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things themſelves, I would 
be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the Objeas which produce them 
in us. 
* $.9. Concerning theſe Qualities, we may, I think, obſerve theſe pri- 
mary ones in Bodies, that produce ſimple deas in us, viz. Solidity, Ex- 
tenſion, Motion or Reſt, Number and Figure. 

$.10. Theſe, which I call orzg7nal or primary Qualities of Body, are 
wholly inſeperable from it ; and ſuch as in all the alterations and chan- 
ges it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and 
ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds 1n every particle of Matter, which has 
bulk enough to be perceived, and the Mind finds inſeperable from every 
particle of Matter, though leſs than to make it ſelf ſingly be perceived 
by our Senſes, v.g. Take a grain of Wheat, divide it into two parts, 
each part has ſtill So/zdity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility ; divide it 
2pain, and it retains ſtill the ſame qualities; and fo divide it on, till 
the parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain ſtill each of them all thoſe 
qualities. For Diviſion (which is all that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other 
Body, does upon another, it reducing it to infenſible parts) can never 
take away either Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any 
Body, but only makes two, or more diſtin& ſeparate maſſes of matter, 
of that which was but one before, all which diſtin& maſles recond as 
{o many diſtin bodies, after diviſion make a certain number. 

6. 11. Thenext thing to be conſidered, is, how Bodzes operate one 


ualties pro» Up9N another, and that is maniteſtly by zmpulſe, and nothing elſe. tt 


+74 their Ide- 


being impotlible to conceive, that Body ſhould operate on what it 
does not touch, (which is all one as to imagine it can operare where 
| if 
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Þ | 


TOTO 


it is not ) or when it does touch, operate any way without Mo- 
t10n, 

6. 12. If then Bodies cannot operate at a diſtance; if external Objects 
be not united to our Minds, when they produce Zdeas in it ; and yet 
we perceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them, as ſingly fall under 
our Senſes, 'tis evident, that ſome motion muſt be thence continued by 
our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome parts of our Bodies, to the Brains 
or the ſeat of Senſation, there to produce in our Minds the particular 
Ideas we have of them. And ſince the Extenſion, Figure, Number,and 
Motion of Bodies of an obſervable bignels, may be perceived at a diſtance 
by the ſight, 'tis evident ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come 
from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain ſome Moz7oy, 
which produces thele 1deas we have of them in us. 


$.13. After the ſame manner, that the 7Jeas of theſe original Quali- mt; Stcondar 


ties are produced in us, we may conceive, that the Ideas of ſecondary 
Qualities are allo produced, viz. by the operation of inſenfible particles on 
our Seuſes. For it being manifeſt, that there are Bodies, and good ſtore 
of Boylies, each whereot is {o ſmall, that we cannot, by any ot our Sen- 
ſes, diſcover either their bulk, figure, or motion, as is evident in the 
Particles of the Air and Water, and other: extremely ſmaller than thoſe, 
perhaps, as much leſs than the Particles of Air, or Water, as the parti- 
cles of Air, or Water, are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtones. Let us 
ſuppoſe at preſent , that the different Morions and Figures, Bulk, and 
Number of ſuch Particles, affe&ting the ſeveral Organs ot our Senſes, 
produce in us thoſe different Senſations, which we have from the Co- 


lours and Smells of Bodies, wv. g. that a Violet, by the impulſe of ſuch - 


inſenſible particles of matter ot peculiar figures, and bulks, and in dit- 


ferent degrees and modifications of their Motions, cauſes the deas of 


the blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower to be produced in our 
Minds. It being no more impoſlible, toconceive, that God ſhould an- 
nex ſuch 7deas to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſfimilitude ; 
than that he ſhould annex the /dea of Pain to the motion of a piece 
ed Steel dividing our Fleſh , with which that ZJea hath no refem- 
blance. | 

$. 14. What Ihave ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may be under- 
ſtood allo of Taſtes, and Sounds, and other the like ſenſible Dualities ; 
which, whatever reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in 
truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce various 
Senſations in us, and depend on thoſe primary Qualities,viz. Bulk, Figure, 
= "ga and Motion ot Parts ; and therefore I call them Secondary Qua- 
tes. 


$.15. From whence, I think, it is eafie todraw this Obſervation, That Ideas of prime- 


the Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies, are Reſemblancesof them, and 


ry QDualities 
are reſemblan- 


their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves ; but the 7deas, : 3 of ſecon- 
produced in us by theſe Secondary Qualities, have no reſemblance of them 4% 9 


at all. There is nothing like our /dews, exiſting in the Bodics them- 
ſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from them, only a 
Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us : And what is Sweet, Blue, or 
Warm in /dea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of the inſen- 

ſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves which we call ſo. 
$. 16. Flame is denominated ZZot and Light ; Snow White and Coll ; 
and Manna White, and Sweet, from the /deas they produce in us. Which 
Qualities are commonly thought to be the ſame in thoſe Bodies, that 
thoſe 1deas are in us, the one the perfect reſemblance of the other,asthey 
are 
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Primary Qualities. Book I. 


arc in a Mirror ; and it would by moſt Men be judged very extrava- 
gant, if one ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will conſider, that 
the ſame Fire, that at one diſtance produces in us the Senfation of 
Warmth, does at anearer approach, produce in us the far difterent Sen- 
ſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what Reafon he has to lay, 


That his /dea of Warmth, which was produced in him by the Fire, is 


attually in the Fire ; and his /dea of Pain, which the fame Fire produ- 
ced in him the ſame way, is zo in the Fire. Why 1s Whiteneſs and 
Coldneſs in Snow, and pain not when it produces the one and the other 
idea in us; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, Number, and 
Motion ot its folid Parts ? 

6. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the parts 
of Fire, or Suow, are really in them, whether any ones Scnles perceive 
them or no: and therefore they may be called real Qualztzes, they re- 
ally exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But Light, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Colduefſs, 
are no more really in them,than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna, Take away 
the Senſation of them, let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the 
Ears hear Sounds ; let the Palate nor Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell,and all 
Colours, Taſtes, Odors, and Sounds, as they are ſuch particular /deas, 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cautes, z. e. Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion of Parts ? , 

6.18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce in us- 
the /dea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by being removed from one 
place to another, the /Jeaof Motion. This /deza of Motion repreſents 
it, as it really is in the Mauna moving : A Circle or Square are the 
ſame, whether in /dea or Exiſtence ; in the Mind, or in the Manna : 
And this, both Motion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether 
we take notice of them or no: This every Body 1s ready to agree to. 
Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Textures, and Motion of its Parts, 
has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of 
acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That thele Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain, 
are not in the Manna, but efte&ts of its Operations on us, and are no 
where, when we feel them not: This alio every one readily agrees to. 
And yet Men are hardly to be brought to think, that SweetneſS and 
Whiteneſs are not really in Manna ; which are but the effes of the 
operations of Manna, by the motion, ſize, and figure of its Particles 
on the Eyes and Palate, as the pain and ſickneſs cauſed by Manna, are 
confeſſedly nothing but the effects - of its operations on the Stomach 
and Guts, by the ſize, motion, and figure of its inſenſible parts; (tor 
by nothing elſe can a Body operate, as has been proved :) As if it 
could not operate on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the 
Mind particular diſtin& /deas, which 1a it ſelf it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and thereby pro- 
duce diſtin& /deas, which in it ſelf it has not. Theſe 7deas being all 
cftects of the operations of Manna, on ſeveral parts of our Bodies, by 
the ſize, figure, number, and motion of its parts, why thoſe produ- 
ced by the Eyes and Palate, ſhould rather be thought to be really in 
the Mama, than thoſe produced by the Stomach and Guts ; or why the 
pain and ſickneſs, eas that are the eftetsof Manna, ſhould be thought 
to be no-where, when they are not felt ; and yet the ſweetneſs and 
whiteneſs, effe&s of the ſame Hanna on other parts of the Body,by ways 
equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt in the Manna,when they 
are not {cen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon to explain. 


S. 19, Let 
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Chap. VIIL. Secondary Qualit ics, 
| <. 19. Let us conſider the red and white colours in Porphyre: Hin- 
der light, but from ſtriking on it, and its Colours vaniſh; it nolonger 
producesany ſuch /deas in us : Upon the return of Light, it produces 
theſe appearances on us again. Can any one think any real altera- 
tions are made in the Porphyre, by the preſence or abſence of Light ; 
and that thoſe /deas of whiteneſs. and redneſs, are really in Porphyre in 
the light, when 'tis plain zt has no colour in the dark> It has, in- 
deed, tfuch a. Configuration of Particles, both night and day, as are 
apt, by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard 
Stone, to produce in us the /dea of redneſs, and from others the 
Idea of whiteneſs : But whiteneſs or redneſs are not 1n 1t at any time, 
but ſuch a texture, that hath the power to produce ſuch a ſenſation 
1n us. 

$.20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be altered in- 
toadirty one, and the {weet 7aſtinto an oily one. What real Alceration 
can the beating of the Peſtle make in any Body, bur an alteration cf 
the Texture of it ? | 

$. 21. /deas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may be able 
togivean Account, how the ſame Water, at the ſame time, may produce 
the /dea of Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the other : Whereas it 15 
impoſlible, that the fame Water, if thoſe Zdeas were really in it, ſhou's! 
at the {fame time be both Hot and Cold. For it we imagine Warmth, ©. 
it is in our Hands, to be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of Motiou 
in the minute Particles of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may under- 
ftand, how it is poſlible, that the ſame Water may at the ſame time nry- 
duce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in the other ; whicl1 
yet Figure never does, that never producing the /dea of a {quare by one 
Hand, which has produced the ea of a Globe by another. But it the 
Senſation of Heat and Cold, be nothing but the increaſe or diminut;on 
of the motion of the -minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 
puſcles of any other Body, it is eaſfie to be underſtood, That if that 
motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other ; it a Body be ap- 
plied tothe rwo Hands, which has in its minute Particles a greater mo- 
tion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and a leſs, than in rhoſe of 
the other, it will increafe the motion of the one Hand, and leſſen it in 
the other, and ſo cauſe the different Senſations of Heat and Cold, that 
depend thereon. 

$. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phyſical 
Enquiries a little farther than, perhaps, I intended. Burt it being ne- 
ceſlary, to make the Nature of Senſation a little underſtood ; and to 
make the difference between the Qualities in Bodies, and the Ideas pro- 
duced by them in the Mind, to be diſtin&tly conceived, without which it 
were impoſlible to diſcourſe intelligibly of them : I hope, I ſhall be par- 
doned this little Excurſion into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary 
In our preſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary, and real Qualities of 
Bodies,which are always in them, (v/z. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Num- 
ber, and Motion, or Reſt, and are ſometimes perceived by us, viz. when 
the Bodies they are in, are big enough ſingly tobe diſcerned) from thoſe 
ſecondary and imputed Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral 
Combinations ot thoſe primary ones, when they operate without being 
diſtintly diſcerned : whereby we alſo may come to know what Ideas 
are, and what are not Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the 
Bodies, we denominate {rom them. 
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tdeas of pri $.23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies rightly conſidered, arc 
vary Quail” of Three ſorts: 


tits are ve- 
ſemblances; of 


{econdary, not. Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion or Reſt of 
their folid Parts; theſeare in them, whether we perceive them or no ; and 
when they are cf that ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe 
an 1dea of the thing, as it is 1n it ſelf, as is plain in artificial things. 
Thele I call primary Qualitzes. 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of zrs inſen- 
ſible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of 
our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different 1deas of ſeveral 
Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſts, &c. Theſe are uſually called ſenſible 

aalities. | | 

Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of the par- 
ticular Conſtitution cf its primary Qualities, to make ſuch a change 
in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, as to 
make it operate on our Senſes, difterently from what it did before. 
Thus the Sun has a power to make Wax white, and Fire to make Lead 


fluid. 


The Firſt of theſe, as has been faid, I think, may be properly called 
real Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they, are in the things them» 
ſelves, whether they are perceived or no: and upon their different Mo- 
difications it is, that the ſecondary Qualities depend. | 

The other two, are only Powers to a differently upon other things, 
which Powers reſult from the different Modifications of thoſe primary 
Qualities. 


Reaſon of ow  $+ 24+ But though zheſe 2wo later forts of Qualities, are Powers bare. 
miltake in this. ty, and nothing but Powers, rclating to ſeveral other Bodies, and re- 
ſulting from the different Modifications of the Original Qualities; yer 
they are generally otherwiſe thought of, For zhe Second ſort, viz. The 
Powers to produce ſeveral 7deas in us by our Senſes, are /ooked upon 
a real (ualities, in the things thus afteting us : But the Third ſort 
are call d, and eſteemed barely Powers, v. g. the 1dea of Heat, or 
Light, which we receive by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun, are com- 
monly thought rea Qua/itzes, exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething 
more than mere Powers in it. But when we conſider the Sun, in re- 
ference to Wax, which it melts, or blanches, we look upon the 
Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as Qualities in the 
Sun, but Efiets produced by Powers in it : Whereas, it rightly conſj- 
dered, theſe Qualities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in 
me, when I am warmed, or enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe 
in the Sun, than the changes made in the Wax, when it 1s blanchcd 
or melted, are in the Sun. They are all of them equally Powers in 
the Sun, depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able in the 
one caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of ſome of 
the inſenſible parts of my Eyes, or Hands, as thereby to produce in 
me the 7deas of Light, or Heat ; and in the other, it is able fo to al- 
ter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the inſenſible Parts of the 
Wax, as to make them fit to produce in me the diſtin deas of White 

and Fluid. 
$.25. TheRealon, Why the one are ordinarily taken for real Quali- 
tes, and the other only for bare Powers, \cems to be, becauſe the /deas 
We 
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we have of diſtin&t Colours, Sounds, Sc. containing nothing at all in 
them, of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are not apt to think them the 
Effects of theſe primary Qualities, which appear nor to our Senles to 
operate 1n their Production ; and with which, they have not any ap- 
parent Congruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence 1t is, that we 
are fo forward to imagine, that thoſe eas are the reſemblances of 
ſomething really exiſting 1n the Objects themſelves: Since Senſation 
diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of parts in their Produ- 
tion ; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies by their Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion, ſhould produce in the Mind the /deas of Blue, or Yellow, 
Sc. But in the other Caſe, in the Operations of Bodies, changing 
the Qualities one of another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality 
produced, hath commonly no reſemblance with any thing in the thing 
producing it ; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effe&t of Power. For 
though receiving the /dea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, we are 
apt to think, *tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch a Quality in 
the Sun : yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, receive change of 
Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine, that to be the Reception, 
or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe dit- 
ferent Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our Senſes, being able to obſerve 
a likeneſs, or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Qualities in two difterent external Ob- 
je&s, we forwardly enough conclude the ProduCtion of any ſenſible Qua- 
lity inany Subjec, to be an Effet of bare Power, and not the Commu- 
nication of any Quality, which was really in the efficient, when we find 
noſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that produced it. But our Senſes, 
not being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the /dea produced in 
us, and the Quality of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine, 
that our /deas are reſemblances of ſomerhing in the Objects, and not the 
Effeas of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of their primary 

ualities, with which primary Qualities the /deas produced in us have 
no relemblance. 

$. 26. To conclude, befide thoſe before mentioned primary Qualitzes 
in Bodies, v2z. Bulk, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 2 


ſolid Parts; all the reſt, whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diſtin- Firſt, Immedi- 


guiſh them one from another, are nothing elle, but ſeveral Powers in abir3 nd 


them, depending on thoſe primary Qualities; whereby they are fitted, 


either by immediately operating on our Bodies, to produce ſeveral dif. Pfetivable 


ferent /deas in us; or elle by operating on other Bodies, ſo to change 
their primary Qualities, as to render them capable of producing Ideas 
in us, different from what before they did. The former of thele, I think, 
may be called Secondary Qualities, immediately perceivable : The latter, 
Secondary Qualities, mediately perceivable, 
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Perception. 


CHAP. | Lx. 
Of Perception. 


Te is the firſt & x, 86x98 as it 1s the firſt faculty of the Mind, exerciſed about 

Renidtion, , our /deas; ſoitis the firſt and ſimpleſt Zea we have from Re- 
fleftion,and is by tome called Thinking in general. Though Thinking, 
inthe propriety of the Erg/iſh Tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation 
of the Mind about ics /4eas, wherein the Mind is a&ive ; where it with 
ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders any thing. For in bare 
naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive; and what 
it perceives, it cannot avoid percelving. | 


perceptied ©s $.2. What Perception is, every one will know better, by refleQting on 


only when the What he does himſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, G&c. or thinks, than by | 


mind receives any diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own Mind, 
the mpreſen- cannot miſs it: And if he does not reflect, all the words in the World, 
cannot make him have any notion of it. 
$.3. This is certain, That whatever alterations are made in the Body, 
if they reachnot the Mind ; whatever impreſſions are made on the out- 
_ ward parts, if they are not takennotice of within, there is no Perception. 
Fire may burnour Bodies, with no other cftect, than it does a Billet, un- 
leſs the motion be continued to the Brain, and there the ſenſe of Hear, 
or /dea of Pain, be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts aftual Per- 
ception. 

'; .4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his Mind 
is intently employ'd in the contemplation of ſome Objcats 3 and curi- 
ouſly ſurveying tome deas that are there, it takes no notice of impref- 
ſions, of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Organ of Hearing, with the 
{ame alteration, that uſes to be for the producing the Zea ot a Sound 2 
A (ufficient impulſe there may be on the Organ ; bur it not reaching the 
obſervation of the Mind, there follows no perception : And though the 
motion, that uſes to produce the /dea of Sound, be made in the Ear, 
yet no ſoundis heard, Want of Senfation in this caſe, is not through 
any defe& in the Organ,or that the Man's Ears are leſs aftteted,than at 
other times, when he does hear : but that which uſes to produce the 
Idea, though conveyed in by the uſual Organ, not being taken notice of 
in the Underſtanding, and ſo imprinting no /dea on the mind, there fol- 
lows no Senſation. So that where-ever. there z Senſe, or Perception, 
there ſome Idea is attually produced, and preſent in the Underſtauding. 

(iildren, the Y-5. Therefore | doubt not but Children, by the exerciſe of their Sen- 
+ ap Þ-6 {es about Objects, that afſe&t them in the Womb, receive ſome few Jdeas 
Womb, heave before they are born, as the unavoidable eftects,cither of the Bodies that 
none innate, Environ them, or elſe of thoſe Wants or Diſcales they ſuffer ; amongſt 
which, (if one may conjeQure concerning things not very capable of ex- 
amination) I think, the /deas of Hunger and Warmth are two : which 
probably are ſome of the firſt that Children have,and which they ſcarce 
ever part with agatn. 
\ $. 6. But though it be reafonable to imagine, that Children receive 
{me 1deas before they come into the World, yet theſe fimple /deas are 
far from thoſe innate Principles, which ſome contend for, and we above 
have 
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have rejected. Theſe here mentioned, being the effects of Senſation, are 


only from ſome affections of the Body, which happen to them there, 
and ſo depend on ſomething exterior to the Mind ; nootherwile differ- 
ing in their manner of production from other 7deas derived from Senſe, 
but only in the precedency of Time : Whereas thoſe innate Principles 
are ſuppoſed to be of quite another nature ; not coming into the Mind 
by any accidental alterations in, or operations on the Body ; but, as it 
were, original Characters impreſſed upon it, in the very firſt moment 
of its Being and Conſtitution. 


$. 7. As thereare ſome Ideas, which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may hich Ideas 
be introduced into the Minds of Childrenin the Womb, ſubſervient to the #7, is no: 


neceſſities of their Lite, and being there : So after they are born,thoſe 1deas 
are the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities, which 
firſt occur tothem 3; amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, 
nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is, tobe fur- 
niſhed with all ſuch 7deas, as have no pain accompanying them,may be 
a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in Children new-born,who always 
turn their Eyes to that part, from whence the Light comes,lay them how 
you pleaſe. But the /deas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, 
according to the divers circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertainment in 
the World, the order, wherein the ſeveral /deas come at firſt into the 
Mind is very various, and uncertain alſo ; neither is it much material to 
know it. 


$.8. We are farther to conſider concerning Perception, that the 7deas jgeas of Senſe- 


evident. 


we receive by Senſation, are often in grown People alter d by the Judg- tion often 


ment, without our taking notice of it. When: we ſet before our Eyes a 
round Globe, of any uniform colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter , or Jer, 'tis 
certain, that the /dea thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle 
variouſly ſhadow'd, with ſeveral degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by uſe been accuſtomed toperceive, what 
kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make in us ; what alte- 
rations are made inthe reflexions of Light, by the difference of the ſen- 
ſible Figures of Bodies,the Judgment preſently,by an habitual cuſtom,al- 
ters the Appearances into their Cauſes : So that from that,which truly is 
variety of ſhadow or colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a 
mark of Figure, and frames to it ſelf the perception of a convex Figure, 
and an uniform Colour ; when the /dea we receive from thence, is only 
a Plain variouſly colour'd, as is evident in Painting. To which purpoſe 
[ ſhall here inſert a Problem of that very Ingeniousand Studious promo- 
ter of real Knowledge the Learned and Worthy Mr. Mo/ineux, which he 
was pleaſed to ſend me in a Letter ſome Months ſince, and it is chis, 
Sappoſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to di- 
ſtinguiſh between a Cube, and a Sphere of the ſame metal, and nighly of 
the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and t'other, which u the 
Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere placed on a 
Table, and the Blind Man to be made to ſee. Quare, whether by his 
fight, before he touch'd them, he could now diſtinguiſh, and tell, which is 
the Globe, which theCube. To which the acute and judicious Propoſer 
anſwers: Not, For though he has obtain'd the experience of, how a Globe, 
how a Cube affetts his touch; yet he has not yet attained the Experience, 
that what affeits his touch ſo or ſo, muſt affeft his touch ſo or ſo; Or that 
a protuberant angie in the Cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall ap- 
pear to his eye, as it does in the Cube: I agree with this thinking Gent. 
whom though I have never had the happineſs to fee, I am proud - 
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Perception 

pats the diffe- 
rence? hetwren 
Animals and 
inſerior Beings. 


call my Friend, in his anſwer to this his Problem ; and am of opinion, 
that the Blind Man, at firſt fight, would not be able with certainty to 
ſay, which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only ſaw them : 
though he could unerringly name them by his rouch, and certainly di- 
ſtinguiſh them by the difference of their Figures felt. This 1 have ſet 
down, and: leave with my Reader, as an occafion tor him to conſider, 
how much he may be beholding to experience, improvement and ac- 
quired notions, where he thinks, he has not the leaſt uſe of, or help from 
them : And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Geat. farther adds, that 
having upon the occaſion of my Book, propoſed this to divers very ingenious 
Men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt gave the anſwer ro it, 
which he thinks true, till by hearing his reaſons they were convinced. 
$.9. But this is not, I think, uſualin any of our /deas, but thoſe re- 
ceived by Sight : Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our Sen- 
ſes, conveying to our Minds the /Jeas of Light and Colours, which are 
peculiar only to that Senſe ; and alſo the tar different /deas of Space, 
Figure, and Motion, the ſeveral varieties whereof change the appearan- 
ces of its proper Object, viz. Light and Colours, we bring our {elvesby 
uſe, to judge of the one by the other. This in many cales, by a ſettled 
habit, in things whereof we have frequent experience, 1s performed fo 
conſtantly,and ſo quick,that we take that for the Perception of our Sen- 
fation, which is an /dea formed by our Judgment; ſo that one, viz. that 
of Senfation, ſerves only to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice 
of itſelf; as a Man who reads or hears with attention and underſtand- 
ing, takes little notice of the CharaQters, or Sounds, but of the /deas, 
that are excited in him by them. 

$. To. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with ſo little notice, if 
we conſider, how very quick the ations of the Mindare performed: For 
as it ſelf takes up no ſpace, has no extenſion ; ſo its actions ſeem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inſtant. I 
ipeak this in compariſon to the actions of the Body. Any one may 
caſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to re- 
fle&t on them. How, as it were in an inſtant, do our Minds, with one 
glance, ſee all the parts of a demonſtration, which may very well be 
called a long one, if we conſider the time it will require to put it into 
words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another ? Secondly, we ſhall not be ſo 
much ſurpriſed, that this is done in us with fo little notice, if we conſj- 
der, how the facility we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, 
makes them often paſs in us, without our notice. ZZabzts, eſpecially 
ſuch as arebegun very drly, come, at laſt, to produce ations in us, which 
often ſcape our obſervation. How frequently do we, ina day, cover our 
Eyes with our Eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the dark 2 
Men that by cuſtom have got the uſe of a By-word, doalmoſt inevery 
ſentence, pronounce ſounds, which, though taken notice of by others, 
they themſelves neither hear, nor obſerve. And therefore *tis not {6 
ſtrange, that our Mind ſhould often change the dea of its Senſation, 
into that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the other, 
without our raking notice of 1t. | 
$. 11. This faculty of Perception, ſeems to me to be that which puzs 
the diſtinftion betwixt the animal Kingdom, and the inferior parts of Na- 
ture. For however Vegetables have, many of them, ſqme degrees of 
Motion, and upon the different application of other Bodies to them, do 
very. briskly alter their Figures and Motions, and fo have obtained the 
name of ſenſitive Plants, from a motion, which has ſome reſemblance to 
gd that, 
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that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation : Yet, I ſuppoſe, Ig 


all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe produced, than the turning of 
a wild Oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the Particles of Moiſture ; or 
the ſhortning of a Rope, by the affuſion of Water. All which is 


done without any Senfation in the Subje&, or. the having or receiving 


any Ideas. 

$. 12. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome degree, i» af ſorts of Animals ; 
though in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Nature, for the re- 
ceptions of Senſations are fo few, and the Perception, they are received 
with, ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes extremely ſhort of the quick- 
neſs and variety of Senſations, which is ia other Animals ; but yet it is 
ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted to, the ſtate and condition of that ſort 
of Animals, who are thus made : So that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
the Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendious Fabrick, and 
all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of Creatures in it. 

$. 13. We may, Ithink, from the Make of an Oyſter, or Cockle, reaſo- 
nably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick Senſes, as a Man, 
or ſeveral other Animals ; nor if it had, would it in that ſtate and incapa- 
city of transferring it ſelf from one place to another,be better'd by them. 
What good would Sight and Hearing do toa Creature, that cannot move 
it ſelt to, or from the Objects wherein at adiſtance it perceives Good or 
Evil? And would not quickneſs of Senſation, be an Inconvenience to an 
Animal that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has once placed it ; and there 
reccives the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul Water, as it hap- 
pens to come to come to tt ? | 

$. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull Perce- 
ption, whereby they arediſtinguiſhed from perte& Inſenſibility. And 
that this may be ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in Mankind ir elf, 
Take one, in whom decrepid old Age has blotted out the Memory of his 
paſt Knowledge, and clearly wiped out the /deas his Mind was formerly 
ſtored with ; and has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, and Smell quite, 
and his Taſte to a great degree, ſtopp'd up almoſt all the Paſſages for 
new ones to enter : Or if there be ſome of the inlets yet half open, the 
Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all retained. How far 
ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of innate Principles) is 
in his Knowledge, and intellectual Faculties, above the Condition of a 
Cockle, or an Oyſter, I leave to be conſidered. And it a Man had 
paſſed Sixty Years in ſuch a State, as 'tis poſſible he might, as well 
as three Days, I wonder what difference there would have been in 
any intelleual Perfetions, between him and the loweſt degree of 
Animals. 

$. 15. Perception then being the firſt ſtep and degree towards Knowledge, 


and the inlet of all the Materials of it,the fewer Senſes any Man, as well Perception the 
znlet of Know« 


lidge. 


as any other Creature, hath; and the fewer and duller the Impreſſions 
are that are made by them ; and the duller the Faculties are, that are 
employed about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge, 
which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in great variety of 
Degrees, (as may be perceived amongſt Men,) cannot certainly be dif- 
covered in the ſeveral Species of Animals, much lels in their particular 
Individuals, It ſuffices me only ro have remarked here, that Perception 
is the firſt Operation of all our intelleQtual Faculties, and the inlet of all 
Knowledge into our Minds. And I am apt too, to imagine, That it is 
Perception inthe loweſt degree of it, which puts the Boundaries between 
Animals, 
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Animals, and the inferior ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only 
as my conjeQure by the bye, it being indifferent to the Matter in Hand, 
which way the Learned ſhall determine of it. | 


CHAP. X. 
Of Retention. 


Contempla- Y.I. T HE next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes a farther 
Son. Progreſs towardsKnowledge, is that I call Retentzon ; or the 
| keeping of thole ſimple Ideas, which trom Senſation or RefleQtion it 
. hath received, which is done two ways; Firſt, either by keeping the 
Idea, which is brought intoit, for ſome timeaCtually in view, which is 

called Contemplation. 

Memory. $. 2. The other, is the Power to revive againin our Minds thoſe des, 
which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it were laid a- 
ſide qut of Sight : And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or Light, 
Yeilow or Sweet, the Obje& being removed ; and this is Memory, which 
is as it were the Store- houſe of our /deas. For the narrow Mind of Man, 
not being capable of having many 7deas under View and Confideration 
at once, it was neceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe 7deas, 
which at another time it might have uſe of. But our 7deas being no- 
thing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be any thing 
when there is no perception of them, this laying #p of our /deas in the 
Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the Mind 
has a Power in many calcs to revive Perceptions, 1t has once had with 
this additional Perception annexed to them, that it has had them be- 
fore. And in this Senſe it is, that our deas are ſaid to be in our Me- 
mories, when indeed, they are actually no where, but only there is an 
ability in the Mind, when it will to revive them again ; and as it were 
paint them anew on it ſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with leſs dif- 
ficulty ; ſome more lively, and others more obſ{curely. And thus it is, 
by the affiſtance of this faculcy, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe 7deas 
in our Underſtandings, which though we do not aQtually contemplare, 
yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be the Objedts of 
our Thoughts, without the help of thoſe {cnſible Qualitics, which firſt 
imprinted them there. _. | 

Attention, Re- &. 3, Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any deas in 

oe Fan the Memory : But thoſe, which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and 

fx idea molt Jaſting Impreſſion, are thoſe, which are accompanied with Pleaſare 
or Pain. The great Buſineſs of the Senſes, being to make us take notice 

of what hurts, or advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature 

(as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Reception of ſeve- 

ral Jdeas ; which ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and Reaſoning in 

Children ; and aCting quicker than Conſideration in grown Men, makes 

_ both the Young and Old avoid painful Objects, with that haſte, which is 
neceſſary for their Preſervation ; and in both ſettles in the Memory a 


caution for the Future. 


9.4. But 
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$. 4. But concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewich Ide x; Ideas fade in 


are imprinted on the Memory, we may oblerve, That ſome of them 
have been produced in the Underſtanding, by an Obje& afteRing the 
Senſes once only, and no more than once : Others that have more than 
once offer'd themſelves to the Senſes, have yet been little taken notice 
of, the Mind, either heedlels, as in Children; or otherwiſe employ'd, 
as in Men, intent only on one thing, not ſetting the ſtamp deep into it 
ſelf. And in ſome, where they are {et on with care and repeated im- 
preſſions, either through the temper of the Body, or ſome other default, 
the memory 1s very weak : Inall theſe caſes, /deas in the Mind quick- 
Iy fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the Underſtanding, leaving no more 
footſteps or remaining Characters of themſelves, than ſhadows do fly- 
ing over Fields of Corn ; and the Mind is as void oi them, as if they 
never had been there. 

$.5. Thus many of thoſe /Jeas, wiich were produced in the Minds 
of Children, in the beginning of ther Seniation (ſome of which per- 
haps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were betore they were born, and 
others in their Intancy) it in the future Courle 07 the Lives,they are 
not repeated again, are quite loſt, withour the leaſt glimpſe remaining 
of them. This may be obſerved ia thole, who by fome Miſchance have 
loſt their ſight, when they were very young ; in whom the eas of 
Colours, having been but ſlightly taken notic: of, and ceaſing tobe re- 
peated, do quite wear out ; ſo that ſome years aiter, there1s no more 
Notion, nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than in thoſe of 
People born blind. The Memory in ſome Men, 'tis true, 1s very tena- 
cious, even roa Miracle : But yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of 
all our /deas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds che 
molt retcntve; fo that if they be not ſometimes renewed by re; cated 
Exerciſe of the Senſes, or refleion-on thoſe kind of Objects, whicn at 
firſt occaſioned them, the Print wears out, and at laft th:zre remains 
nothing to be ſeen. Thus the deas, 3s well as Children o* our Youth, 
often die before us: And our M:nds repreſent to us thole Tombs, to 
which weare approaching ; whe'e thovgh the Braſs and Marble remain, 
yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by tame, and the Imagery moulders 
away. The Pidtares drawn in our Minds, are laid in fading Coloars ; 
and if not ſometimes refreſhed, vamih and d1:appear. 
Conſtitution of our Bodies are concerned in this ; and whether che 
Temper of the Spirits and Brain make this difference, that ſome rerain 
the Characters drawn on it like Marble, others,like tree Stone,and others 
little better than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire}, though ir may ſeem 
protable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does /lumertimes influence 
the Memory ; ſince weoftentimes find a Diſeaſe uite ſtrip the Mind of 
all its /deas, and the flames otra Fever, ina tew-days, calcine all thoſe 
Imagestoduſt and confuſion, which leem'd to be as laſting, as if carved 
in Marble, 


$.5, But concerning the /deas themſelves, it is ealie to remark, That m , 
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thoſe that are ofteneſ? refreſhed (amongſt which aie thoſe that are con: {,, ſcarce be 
veyedinto the Mind by more ways than one)! 4 irequent return of the lofts = 


Objects or Actions that produce them fx themſelves beſt in the Memory, 
and remain cleareſt and longeſt there ; and rherefore thoſe whichare of 
the original Qualities of Bodtes, viz. Solidity, Exten/ton, Figure, Motion, 
and Reſt, and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly aite& our Bodies, as Heat 
and Cold ; and thoſe which are the AﬀeCtions of all kinds of Beings, as 
Exiſtence, Duration, and Namber, which almoſt every Obje&t _ 
Anects 
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aflets our Senſes,every Thought which 1mploys our Minds,being along 
with them : Theſe, I fay, and the like /deaxs, are ſeldom quite loſt,whiltt 
the Mind retains any /deas at all. | 
FEANEW $.7. In this Secondary Perception, as I may focallit,or viewing again 
ths tied th the [deas that are lodg'd in the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than 
often aftive. barely paſſrve,the appearance of thoſe dormant Pictures,depending ſome- 
| times on the Will. The Mind very often fers it ſelf on work in ſearch | 
of ſome hidden 7dea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it ; ” 
though ſometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding; and very oftenare rouzed 
and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day-light, by ſome tur- = 
bulent and tempeſtuous Paſſion, our Aﬀections bringing Ideas to our 
Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. This farther 
is to be obſerved, concerning /deas lodg'd in the Memory, and upon 
occaſion revived by the Mind, that they are not only (as the word re- 
| vive imports) none of them new ones ; bur alſo that the Mind takes 
| notice of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews irs acquaintance 
with them, as with /deas it had known before. So that though eas 
| formerly imprintedare notall conſtantly in view, yet in remembrance 
| they are conſtantly known to befſuch, as have been formerly imprinted, 
| z. e. in view, and takennotice of before by the Underſtanding. 
1 . &.8, Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is neceſſary in the next de- 
'wo defetts wn . "ar" : 
the Memory » gree to Perception. It is of ſo great moment, that where ic is wanting, 
Oblivion and all the reſt of our Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs : And we in 
wa WP! Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond 
v5 preſent Objects, were it not for the aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein 
| there may be #wo defedts : 
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Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and ſo far it produces perfect Igno- 
rance. For ſince we can know nothing farther, than we have the /dea 
of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect iznorance. 7 

Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas that it has, : 
and are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the Mind upon occaſions. 
This, if itbe to a great degree, is Stupidity ; and he, who through this 
default in his Memory, has not the Zdeas, that are really preſerved there, * 
ready at hand, when need and occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as 
good be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The 
dull Man, who loſes the opportunity,whilſt he is ſeekiog in his Mind for 
thoſe /deas, that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much more happy in his 
Knowledge, than one that is perfely ignorant. *Tis the buſineſs there- = 
fore of the Memory, to furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant dear, which ©: 
it has preſent occaſion for, and in the having them ready at hand on all 
occaſions conſiſts, that which we call Irventzon, Fancy, and quickneſs of 
Parts. | 
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$.9. Thele are defects, we may obſerve in the Memory of one Man 
compared with another, There is another defe&, which we may con- 
ceive to be in the memory of Man in general, compared with ſome ſu- 
| perior created intelleQual Beings, which in this faculty may ſo far ex- 
Wh. cel Man, that they may have conſtantly in view the whole Sence of all 
1H their former ations, wherein no one of the thoughts they have ever Þ| 
[11 had, may ſlip out of their ſight. The Omniſcience of God, who knows | 
all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the thoughts of : 
Men's hearts always lie open, may fatisfie us of the poſſibility of this. 
| For 
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For who can doubt, but God may communicate to thole glorious Spi- 
rits, his immediate Attendants, any of his PerieQtions, in what propor- 
tion he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable. "Tis re- 
ported of that prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till the decay of 


his health had impaired his memory, he torg2at nothing, of what he had 


done, read, or thought in any part of his rational Age. This is a pri» 
vilege ſo little known to moſt Men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to 
thoie, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves : 
Bur yet, when conſidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards 
greater Pertections of it in {uperior ranks of Spirits. For this of Mr. Paſ- 
cal was ſtill with the narrowneſs, that humane Minds are confind to 
here, of having great variety of Zdeas only in ſucceſſion, not all at once : 
Whereas the ſeveral degrees of Angels may probably have larger views, 
and ſome of thera be endowed with capacities able to retain together, 
and conſtantly fet before them, as in one piCture, all their paſt know- 
ledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no ſmall advantage 
tothe knowledge of a thinking Man ; if all his paſt thoughts, and rea- 
ſonings could be always preſent to him. And therefore we may tuppoſe 
ir one of thoſe ways, wherein the knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may ex- 
ccedingly ſurpaſs ours. . 


$.10. This faculty of laying up, and retaining the 7deas that are brought prutes bave 
into the Mind, ſeveral other Animals {eem to have, to a great degree, as 999: 


well as Man. For to paſs by other inſtances, Birds learning of Tunes, and 
the endeavours one may obſerve in them to hit the Notes right, put it paſt 
doubt with me, that they have perception, and retain /deas 1n their 
Memories, and uſe them for Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſlible, that 
they thould endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes(as 'tis plain they 
do) of which they had no /7deas. For tho' I ſhould grant Sound may 
mechanically cauſe a certain motjon of the animal Spirits, in clic Brains 
of thole Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually playing ; and that motion may 
be continued on to the Muſcles of the Wings, and fo the Bird mechant- 
cally be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the 
Birds preſervation : yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 
ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was playing, much 
leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird's voice, 
as ſhould conform it to the Notes of a foreign Sound, which imitation 
can be of no uſe to the Birds prefervation. But, which is more, it cannot 
with any appearance of Reaſon, be ſuppos'd (much lets proved) that 
Birds, without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer and 
nearer by degrees, to a Tune play'd yeſterday ; which if they have no 
1dea of 1n their Memory, is now no-where, nor can be a Pattern for 
them to imitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can bring them nearer to. 
Since there is no reaſon why the ſound of a Pipe ſhould leave traces in 
their Brains, which not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours ſhould 
produce the like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, 
ſhould not make traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thole of the 
Pipe, is impoſlible to conceive. | 
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CHAP. XL 


Of Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind. 


$.17. A Nother F2culty, we may take notice of in our Minds, is that 

A of Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral /deas it 
has. It is not enough to have a confuſed perception of ſomething 
in general: Unleſs the Mind had a diſtinct perception of different Ob. 
jes, and their Qualities, it would be capable of very little Knowledge, 
though the Bodies that affect us, were as buſic about us, as they are now, 
and the Mind were continually employ'd in thinking. On this faculty 
of Diſtinguiſhing one thing trom another, depends the evidence and 
certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which have paſſed 
for innate Truths ; becauſe Men over-looking the true cauſe, why thoſe 
Propoſitions find univerſal aſſent,impute it wholly to native unitorm Im- 
preſſions ; whereas it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculry 
of the Mind, whereby it perceives two /deas to be the ſame, or different : 
But of this more hereafter. 


The difference $- 2 How much the imperfeQion of accurately diſcriminating deas 
Wit and One from another lies, either in the dulneſs, or faults of the Organs of 
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Senſe; or want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or attention in the Underſtan- 
ding ; or haſtineſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome Tempers, I will 
not hete examine : It ſuffices to take notice, that this 1s one of the Ope- 
rations, that the Mind may refle& on, and obſerve in it ſelf. It is of that 
conſequence to its other Knowledge,that fo far as this faculty is in it ſelf 
dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one thing from 
another ; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Reafon and Judgment 
diſturbed or miſled. If in having our Zdeas in the Memory ready at 
hang, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; 1n this of having them uncontuſed,and 
being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where there is 
but the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exacneſs of 
Judgment and clearneſs of Reaſon which is to be obſerved in one Man 
above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome Reaſon of 
that common Obſervation, That Men who have a great deal of Wit, and 
prompt Memories, have not always the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt 
Reaſon, For Witlying moſtin the aſſemblage of deas, and putting thoſe 
* together with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſem- 
blance or congruity, thereby ro make up pleaſant Piures, and agree- 
able Viſions in the Fancy : Fudgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other ſide, in ſeparating carefully one from another 7deas, where- 
in can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by Si- 
militude, and by affinity to take one thing tor another. This is a way 
of proceeding quite contrary to Metaphor and Allufion, wherein, for the 
moſt part, lies that entertainment and pleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo 
lively onthe Fancy ; and therefore fo acceptable to all People, becaule its 
Beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is required no labour of thought, 
to examine what Truth or Reaſon there is in it. The Mind, without look- 
ing any farther, reſts ſatisfied with rhe pleaſantneſs of the PiQture, and the 
gayety of the Fancy : And it is a kind of an affront to go about to exa- 
mine it, by the ſevere Rules of Truth, and good Reaſon ; whereby it ap- 
pears, that it conſiſts in ſomething, that is not perteAtly conformable to 
them. 9. 3. To 
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. 3- To the well diſtinguiſhing our eas, it chiefly contributes, that 
they be clear and determinate : And when they areo, it will not bree 
any confuſion or miſtake about them, though the Senſes ſhould (as ſome- 
times they do) convey them from the ſame Obje@ differently on dit- 
ferent occaſions, and ſo ſeem to err, For though a Man in a Fever, ſhould 
from Sugar have a bitter taſte, which at another time would produce a 
ſiveet one; yet the /dea of Bitter in that Man's Mind, would be as clear 
and diſtinct from the /dea of Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor 
does it make any more confuſion between the two /deas of Sweet and 
Bitter, that the ſame fort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another time another 7Jea, by the taſte, than it makes a confuſion in 
the two Ideas of White and Sweet, or White and Round, that the ſame 
piece of Sugar produces them both in the Mind at the fame time. And 
the /deas of Orange-colour and Azure, that are produced inthe Mind by 
the ſame parcel of the infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtint 
— than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two very difterent 
Bodies. 
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$.4. The COMP ARING them one with another, in reſpe& of Conperine- 


Extent, Degrees, Time, Place, or any other circumſtances, is another 
operation of the Mind about its /deas,and is that upon which depends all 
that large tribe of 1deas, comprehended under Relation; which of how 
vaſt an extent it is, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 


$. 5. How far Brutes partake in this faculty, is not caſie to determine ; Brutes com- 


I imagine they have it not in any great degree : For though they proba- 
bly have ſeveral /deas diſtin enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the Pre- 
rogative of Humane Underſtanding, whea it has ſufficiently diſtingui- 
ſhed any deas, ſo as to perceive them to be perfely different, and ſo con- 
ſequently two, to caſt about and conſider in what circumſtances they are 
Capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beaſts compare not 
their 7deas, farther than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed to the Ob- 
jets themſelves. The other power of Comparing, which may be obſer- 
ved in Men, belonging to general eas, and uſeful only to abſtract 
Reaſonings, we may probably conjeCture Beaſts have nor. 

$. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in the Mind about its /dew, 
is COMPOSITION; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſim- 
ple ones it has received from Senſation and RefleAion, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this of Compoſition, may be reckon'd 
allo that of ENLARGING; wherein though the Compoſition does 
not ſo much appear, as in more complex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a 
putting ſeveral 7deas together, though of the ſame kind. Thus by ad- 
ding ſeveral Unites together,we make the 7dea of a dozen ; and putting to- 
gether the repeated /deas of ſeveral Perches,we frame that of a Furlong, 


pare, but 3s 
perfefiiy. 


Compounding: 


$. 7. Inthis alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brates come far ſhort of Man. For though Brutes com- 


they take in, and retain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple deas, 
as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Maſter, make up a com- 
plex /dea a Dog has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtin Marks where- 
by he knows him : yet, 7 do not think they do of themſelves ever com- 
poundthem, and make complex Ideas: And perhaps even where we think 
they have complex 7deas, *tis only one fimple one that direfts them in 
the knowledge of ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by 
their Sight, than we imagine. For I have been credibly informed, that 
a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, 
and in place of her Puppies,” if you can but get them once to ſuck her 
ſo long, that her Milk may go through them. And thoſe — 
L 2 W 
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Naming. 


Abſtraftion, 


Brutes ab- 
ſtraft not. 


which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, appear not to 
have any knowledge of their number ; tor though they are mightily 
concerned for any of their Young, that are taken from them whilſt 
they are in ſight or hearing, yet it: one or two of them be ſtollen from 
them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to mils them, 
or to have any ſenſe that their number is leſſen'd. 

$.8. When Children have, by repeated Senſations, got /deas fixed in 
their Memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the ule of Signs. And 
when they have got the skill ro apply the Organs of Speech to the tra- 
ming of articulate Sounds, they begin to make Tſe of Words, to ſignitie 
their /deas toothers ; which words they ſometimes borrow trom others, 
and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may obſerve among the new and 
unuſual Names Children often give to things in their firſt uſe of Lan- 

uage. 

; 4 The uſe of Words then being to ſtand as outward Marks of our 
internal deas, and thoſe /deas being taken from particular things, it eve- 
ry particular /dea we take in, ſhould have a diſtinct Name, Names muſt 
beendleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular eas, recei- 
ved from particular Objeds, to become general 3 which is done by con- 
ſidering them as they are in the Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from 
all other Exiſtencies, and the circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, 
Place, or any other concomitant /deas. This is called ABST R A- 
CTION, whereby 1deas taken from particular Beings, become gene- 
ral Repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind ; and their Names general 
Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtra&t 7zeas. 
Such preciſe, naked appearances in the Mind,without conſidering, how, 
whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtanding lays 
wp, (with Names commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank 
real Exiſtencies into forts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to de- 
zominate them accordingly. Thus the fame Colour being obſerved to 
day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday received from Milk, 
« conſiders that Appearance alone, makes it a repreſentative of all of 
that kind ; and having given it the name Whiteneſs, it by that ſound 
ſignifies the ſame quality whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with ; and 
thus Univerſals, whether 7deas or Terms, are made. 

$.10. If it may be doubted, Whether Beaf7s compound and enlarge 
their /deas that way, toany degree: This, bthink, I may be poſitive 1n, 
That the power of Ab/tratting, is not at all in them ; and that the ha- 
ving of general 7deas, is that which puts a perfe& diſtinQion betwixt 
Man and Brutes; and is an Excellency whichthe Faculties of Brutes do 
by no means attain to. For it isevident, we obſerve no toot-ſteps in them, 
of making uſe of general ſigns for univerſal /deas ; from which we have 
reaſon to imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtraQting, or ma- 
king general 7deas, ſince they have no uſe of Words, or any other ge- 
neral Signs. | 

6. 11. Nor can it be imputed totheir want of fit Organs, to frame ar- 
ticulate Sounds, that they have no uſe, or knowledge ot general Words; 
ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch Sounds, and pronounce 
Words diſtintly enough, but never with any ſuch application. And, 
on the other ſide, Men, who through ſome defe@ in the Organs, want 
words, yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal 7deas by ſigns, which ferve 
them inſtead of general words, a faculty which we ſee Beaſts come ſhort 
in. And therefore I think we may ſuppoſe, That 'tis in this, that the 
Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man ; and 'tis that proper dit- 
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ference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to 
ſo vaſt a diſtance. For if they have any 7deas at all, and are not bare 
Machins (as ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome 
Reaſon. It ſeems as evident to me, that they do reaſon, as that they have 
ſenſe ; bur it is only in particular eas, juſt as they receiv'd them from 
their Senſes. They are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow 
bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by any 
kind of Abſeraftion. 

s. 12, How far [diots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any, 
or all of the foregoing Faculties, an exa& obſervation of their ſeveral 
ways of faltering, would no doubt difcover. For thoſe who either per- 
ceive but dully, or retain the Zdeas that come into thetr Minds, but ill, 
who cannot readily excite or compound them, will have little matter to 
think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtra& would 
hardly be able to underſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or 
reaſon to any tolerable degree : but only a little, and imperfe&ly, about 
things preſent, and very tamiliarto their Senſes. And indeed, any of the 
forementioned Faculties, if wanting, or out of order,produce ſuitable de- 
fedts in Mens Underſtandings and Knowledge. 

g. 13. Infine, The dete& in Naturals, ſeems to proceed from want of 
quickneſs, activity, and motion, in the intelleEtual Faculties, whereby 
they are deprived of Reaſon : Whereas mad Men, on the other fide, ſeem 
to ſuffer by the other Extreme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt 
the Faculty of Reaſoning? but having joined together ſome 7deas very 
wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Mendo, that 
argue right from wrong Principles. For by the violence of their Imagi- 
nations, have taken their Fancies for Realities, they make right dedu- 
tions from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſtracted Man fanſying him- 
ſelf a King, with a right inference, require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, 
and Obedience : Others who have thought themſelves made of glaſs, 
have uſed the caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it 
comes to pals, that a Man, - who is very ſober, and of a right Underſtan- 
ding in all other things, may in one particular, be as frantick as any in 


. Bedlam; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſiion, or long fixing 


his fancy upon one ſort of Thoughts, incoherent 7deas have been ce- 
mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united. But there are de- 
grees of Madneſs, as of Folly ; the diſorderly jumbling /deas together, is 
in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference 
between Idiots and mad Men, That mad Men put wrong /deas toge- 
ther, and ſo make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from 
them : But [diots make very few or no Propoſitions,. and reaſon ſcarce 
at all. | _ 

$.14.Theſe, I think, are the firſt Faculties and Operations of the Mind, 
which it makes uſe of in underſtanding ; and though they are exerciſed 
avout all its Zdeas in general ; yet the inſtances, I have hitherto given, 
have been chiefly in ſimple Zdeas ; and I have ſubjoined the explication 
of theſe Faculties of the Mind, to that of ſimple Zdeas, before I come to 
"_ I have to fay, concerning complex ones, for thele following Rea- 

ns : 

Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſcd at firſt princi- 
pally about ſimple /deas, we might, by following Nature in its ordina- 
ry method, trace and diſcover them in their riſe, progreſs, and gradual 
umprovements, 


Secondly, 


Idiots and 


mad Men. 


Method. 
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Theſe aye the 


beginnings of 


humane Know- 
ledge. 


Appeal to 
Experience. 


Dark yoo. 


Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how they ope. 
rate about ſimple Zdeas, which are uſually in moſt Mens Minds much 
more clear, preciſe, and diſtin, than complex ones, we may the better 
examine and learn how the Mind abſtraQts, denominates, compares, and 
exerciſes its other Operations, about thoſe which are complex, wherein 
weare much more liable ro miſtake. 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 1deas, re- 
ceiv'd from Sexſation, arethemſelves, when refleAed on, another (ett of 
Hdeas, derived from that other ſource of our Knowledge, which I call Re-- 
flefion; and therefore fit to be conſidered in this place, after the ſimple 
{deas of Senſation. Of Compounding, Comparing, Abſtrating, &c. 
I have but juſt ſpoken, having occaſion to treat of them moreat large in 
other places. 

$.15. And thusI have given a ſhort, and, I think, true E7;/ory of the 
firſt beginnings of Humane Knowledge ; whence the Mind has its firſt Ob- 
jets, and by what ſteps it makes its progrels to the laying in, and ſto- 
ring up thoſe 7deas, out of which isto be framed all the Knowledge it is 
capable of ; wherein I muſt appeal to Experience and Obſervation, whe- 
ther I am in the right: The beſt way to come to Truth, being to exa- 
mine Things as really they are, and not to conclude they are, as we fanſie 
of our ſelves, or have been taught to imagine by others. 

$. 16. To deal truly, thu zs the w way that I can diſcover, whereby 
the /deas of things are brought into the Underſtanding : If other Men 
have either innate Zdeas, or infuſed Principles, they have reaſon to en- 
joy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible for others to deny 
them the privilege they have above their Neighbours: I can ſpeak but 
of what I find in my ſelf, and is agreeable to thoſe Notions; which if 
we will examine the whole courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, 
and Educations, ſeem to depend on theſe foundations I have laid, and 
to correſpond with this Method in all the parts and degrees thereof. 

$. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire ; and therefore cannot 
but confeſs here again, That external and internal Senſation, are the on- 
Iy paſſages I can find of knowledge to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, 
as far as I can diſcover, are the Windows by which light is let into this 
dark Room. For,methinks,the /nder/tanding is not much unlike a Clo- 
ſet wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome little openings left, to let in 
external viſible reſemblances, or deas of things without ; which would 
they but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it 
would very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference to 
all Objects of ſight, and the 7deas of them. 

Theſe are my Gueſles concerning the means whereby the Underſtan- 
ding comes to have, and retain ſimple 7Jeas, and the modes of them, 
with ſome other operations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome 
of theſe ſimple 7deas, and their Modes a little more particularly. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIL 
Of Complex Ideas, 
$.I. E have hitherto conſidered thoſe 7deas, in the reception Made by th? 
whereof, the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple Sn - of 
ones received from Senſation and Refletion before-mentioned, whereof 


the Mind cannot make any one to it ſelf, nor have any /dea which does 
not wholly conſiſt- of them. But as theſe ſimple 7deaws are obſerved to 
exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together ; ſo the Miad has a power 
to conſider ſeveralof them united together, as one Zea; and that not on- 
ly as they are united in external Objects, but as it ſelf has joined them. 
Tdeas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Complex ; 
{uch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe ; which 
though complicated of various ſimple 7deas, or complex Ideas made up of 
ſimple ones, yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it elf, as 
one entire thing, and ſignified by one name. 


$. 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its Ideas, the Made volun- 


Mind has great power in varying and multiplying the Objedts of its 
Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Sexſation or Refleftion furniſhed it 
with : But all this ſtill confined to thoſe ſimple 7deas, which it received 
from thoſe two Sources, and which are the ultimate Materials of all its 
Compoſitions. For ſimple 1deas are all from things themſelves ; and of 
theſe the Mind caz have no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted to 
it. It can have no other /deas of ſenſible Qualities, than what come 
from without by the Senſes ; nor any eas of other kind of Opera- 
tions of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds in it ſelf: but when it has 
once got thele ſimple 7deas, it is not confined barely to Obſervation, and 
what offers it ſelf from without ; it can, by its own power, put together 
thoſe deas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received 
ſo united. 


tarily. 


$.3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded, though Are titw 


their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill, = _ 
I j 


and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I think, they may be all re- tations. 


duced under theſe three Heads : 


1. Modes. 
2. Subſtaxces. 
3. Relations. 


$. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex 7deas, which however com- woes: 


pounded, contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, 
but are conſidered as Dependences on, or Aﬀections of Subſtantes; ſuch 
are the /deas ſignified by the words Triangle, Gratitude, Murther, Oc. 
And if in this I uſe the word Mode in ſomewhat a different ſence from 
its ordinary ſignification, I beg pardon ; it being unavoidable in Diſcour- 
ſes, differing from the ordinary received Notions, either to make new 
Words, or to uſe old Words in ſomewhat a new ſignification, the latter 
whereof, in our preſent caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 
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Simple and 
mixed Modes. 


$ubtances 
Single or Cot- 
lefFive. 


Relation. 


The abſiruſeit 
Ideas jrom the 
two SOnrces. 


8.5. Of theſe Modes, there are two forts, which deſerve diſtin& con- 
ſideration. Firſt, There are ſome which are only variations, or different 
combinations of the ſame ſimple /dea, without the mixture of any other, 
as a dozen or {core ; which are nothing bur the /eas of fo many diſtinet 
Unites added together, and theſe I call /mple modes, as being contained 
within the bounds of one ſimple /dea. Secondly, There are others com- 
pounded of ſimple /deas of ſeveral kinds, put together to make one com- 
plex one; v.g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain compoſition ot Colour and 
Figure, cauſing delight inthe beholder ; Theft, which being the concea- 
led change of the polleſſion of any thing, without the conſent of the Pro- 
prietor, contains, as 1s viſible, a combination of ſeveral Ideas of feveral 
kinds; and theſe I call mixed Modes. 

$.6. Secondly, The 1deas of Sub/tances are ſuch combinations of ſimple 
Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtin particular things ſubſiſting by 
themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or confuled /dea of Subſtance,ſuch as 
it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus if to Subſtance be joined the 
ſimple Idea of a certain dull whitiſh colour, with certain degrees of 


Weight, Hardnels, Du@ility, and Fufibility, we have the /dea of Lead; 


and a combination of the 7deas of a certain ſort of Figure, with the 
powers of Motion, Thought, and Reaſoning joined to Subſtance, make 
the ordinary /dea of a Man. Now of Subſtances allo, there are two ſorts 
of 1deas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a May, 
or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an Army of 
Men, or Flock of Sheep; which collefive Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances 
thus put together, are as much each of them one ſingle /dea, as that of a 
Man or an Unite. 

$.7. Thirdly, The laſt ſort of complex 7deas, 1s that we call Relation, 
which conſiſts in the conſideration and comparing one /dea with another, 
of theſe ſeveral kinds, we ſhall treat in their order. 

$.8. If we will trace the progreſs of our Minds, and with attention 
obſerve how it repeats, adds together, and unites its ſimple 7deas recei- 
ved trom Senſation or Reflection, it will lead us farther than at firit, per- 
haps, we ſhould have imagined. And, [I believe, we ſhall find, if we wa- 
rily obſerve the Originalsof our Notions, that even the moſt ab/?ruſe Ideas, 
how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or any operation of our 
own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtanding trames to it ſelf, by 
repeating and joining together /deas, that it had exther from Objedts of 
Senſe, or its own operations about them : So that thoſe even large and 
abſtrait Ideas are derived from Senſation, or Reflettion, being no other 
than what the Mind by the ordinary uſe of its own Facultics, employ'd 
about eas, received from Objects of Senſe, or the Operations it obſerves 
in it felt about them, may, and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew in the /deas we have of Space, 7ime, and Tyfinity, and ſome ſew 
other, that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. 


Les | 


Chap. X11]. Simple Modes of Space. 


CH AP. AM 


Of femple Modes ; and firſt, of the ſimple Modes of Space. 


&. 1, Hough in the foregoing part, I have often mentioned ſimple $'92-* Heaes. 
] Ideas, whichare truly the Materials of all our Knowledge ; 
yet having treated of them there, rather in the way that they come 1n- 
to the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others more compounded, it 
will not be, perhaps, amiſs totake a view of ſome of them again under 
7 this Conſideration, and examine thoſe difterent Modifications of the ſame 
2 Idea ; whichthe Mind either finds in things exiſting, or isable ro make 
within it ſelf, withoutthe help of any extrinſical ObjeQ, or any foreign 
Suggeſtion. 

Thoſe Modifications of any one [imple Idea ( which, as has been ſaid, I 

call ſimple Modes ) are as perfe&ly different and dittin& Tdeas in the 

. Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the [dea of 
Two, 1s as diſtin& from that of Three, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of 
them from any Number ; and yet they are made up only of that ſim- 
ple Idea of an Unite repeated ; and theſe Repetitions joined together, 
make thoſe diſtin ſmple Modes, of a Dozen, a Groſs, a Million. 

SF. 2. I ſhall begin with the ſimple Idea of Space. Thave (hewed above, 1dea of Space. 

c.4. that we get the Ideaof Space, both by our Sight, and Touch; which, 
I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs, to go to prove, that 
Men perceive, by their Sight, a diſtance between Bodies of different Co- 
lours, or between the parts of the ſame Body ; as that they ſee Colours 
themſelves: Nor 1s it leſs obvious, that they can do ſo in the Dark by 
Feeling and Touch. 

9. 3. This Space conſidered barely in length between any two Beings, pace and #x- 
| without conſidering any thing elſe between them, is called d;/tarce 3, Lf *tnfon. 
[- conſidered in Length, Breadrh, and Thickneſs, 1 think, it may becalled 
"= Capacity : When conſidered between the extremities of Matter, which 
fills the Capacity of Space with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and movable, 
£ it is properly called Exterſiox. And ſo Extenſion 1s an Idea belonging to 
X Body only ; but Space may, as 1s evident, be conſidered withoutit. Ar 
E leaſt, T think it moſt intelligible, and the beſt way to avoid Confuſion, if 
we uſe the Word Extenſion tor an AﬀeCtion of Matter, or the diſtance of 
the Extremities of particular ſolid Bodies ; and Space in the more gene- 

_— Signification for diſtance, with or without ſolid Matter poſleſ- 
Ing It. | 
C 9. 4- Each different diftance is a diflerent Modification of Space, and mmen/z. 
3 each Idea of any different diſtance, or Space, ts a fimple Mode of this Idea. 
, Men for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle in their Minds 
|: the Ideas of ccrtain ſtated lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, Foot, Tard, Fa- 
: thom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtin& 
bp. Ideas made up only of Space. When any ſuch ſtated lengths or mea- 
{ures of Space are made familiar to Men's Thoughts, they can, in their 
Minds, repcat them as often as they will, without mixing or joining to 
them the 1ata of Body, or any thing elſe ; and frame to themſelves the 
Ideas of long. ſquare, or cubick, Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here amongſt 
the Bodies of the Univerie, or elle beyond the utmoſt Bounds of " Bo- 
M ies; 
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dies ; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their Idea of 
Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling 
any Idea we have of any diftance, and adding it to the former as ofte1 
as we will, without being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, ler 
us enlarge it as much as we will, 1s that, which gives us the Ideas of 


Inmmenſity. ; . 
d. 5. There is another Modification of this {des of Space, which is 


nothing but the Relation of the Parts of the Termination of Capacity, 


or Extenſion amongſt themſelves. This the Fruch diſcovers in {enÞb!le 
Bodies, whoſe Extremities come within our reach; and the Eye takes 
both from Bodies and: Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its view : 
Where obſerving how the Extremities terminate,either in fireight Lines, 
which meet at diſcernable Angles ; or in crooked Lines, wherein no 
Angles can be perceived, by conſidering thelcas they relate to one ano- 
ther, in all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that 
Idea we call Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Variety. For 
beſides the vaſt Number of different Figures, that do really exilt inthe 
coherent maſſes of Matter, the Stack, that the Mind has in its Power, 
by varying the [aea of Space ; and thereby making ftill new Compoſliti- 
ons, by repeating its own /aeas, and joyning them as ut pleaſes, is per- 
fly incxhauſtible : And fo it can multiply Figures z #finitum, 

$. 6. For the Mind, having a power to repeat the Idea of any length 
direaly ſtretched out, and join it to another in the ſame DireHQion, 
which1s to double the length of that ſtreight Line or clle join it to ano- 
ther with what Inclination it thinks fit,and fo make what ſort of Angle 
it pleaſes: And being able alſo to.ſhorten any Line it imagines, by ta- 
king from it ; or 7, or what part it pleaſes, without being able ro come 
to an end of any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any bigneſs : 
So alſo the Lines that are its ſides, of what length ar pleaſes, which join- 
ing again to other Lines of different lengths,and at difterent Angles,till 
it has wholly inclofed any Space, . it is evident that it can multiply F5- 
gures both in their Shape and Capacity, zz 7xfiniturm, all which are but 
ſo many different ſimple Modes of Space. 

The ſame tharitcan do with ſtreight Lines,it can do alſo with crook- 
ed, or crooked and ſtreight together; and theſameit can do m T.ines, it 
can alſo in Superficies, by which we may beled inty tarrher Thoughts 
of the endleſs Variety of Figares, that the Mind has a Power to r2ake, 
and thereby to multiply the e-ple Modes of Space. 

$7. Another Idea coming under this Head,and belonging to this Tribe, 
is that we call P/ace. Asin Gmple Space, we conſider the relation of Di- 
{ſtance between any two Bodies, or Points; fo in our Idea of Place, we 
conſider the relation of Diſtance betwixtany thing, and any two or more 
Points,which are conſidered,as keeping the ſame diſtance one with ano- 
ther,and ſo conlidered as atreſt ; for when we find any thing at the ſame 
diſtance now, which it was Yeſterday from any. two or more Points, 
which have not fince changed their diſtance one with another, and with 
which we then compared it, we lay it hath kept the ſame Place : But if 
ithath ſenſibly altered its diſtance with either of thoſe Points, we fay it 
hathchaoged its Place : Though vulgarly ſpeaking in the commoa No- 
tion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the diſtance trom preciſe 
Points; but from larger Portions of ſenſible Obj.&s, ro which we conſi- 
der thething placed to bear Relation, and its diſtance from which we 
have ſome Reaſon tooblerve. =. | 
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$. 8. Thusa Company of Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of 
the Cheſs-board, where we left them, we ſay they are all in the /ame 
Place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the Cheſs-board hath been inthe 
mean time carricd out of one Room 1nto another, becauſe we compared 
them only to the Parts of the Cheſs board, which Keep the ſame di- 
ſtance one with another. The Cheſs-board, we alſo fay, is in the [ſame 
Place it was, if it remain in the ſame part of the Cabin, rhough, per- 
haps, the Ship it is in, fails all the while : And the Ship is faid to be in 
the /ame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame diſtance with the Parts of 
the neighbouring Land ; though, perhaps, the Earth hath turned round; 
and ſo both Chejs-men, and Board, and Ship, have every one chanzed 
Place in reſpeCt of remoter Bodies, which have kept the ſame diſtance 
one with another. But yetthe diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, 
being that which determines the place of the Cheſs-men ; and the di- 
ſtance from the fixed parts of the Cabin ( with which we made the 
Compariſon ) being that which determined the Place of the Cheſs- 
board, and the fixed parts of the Earth, that by which we determi- 
ned the Place of the Ship, theſe things may be ſaid properly to be 
in the /ame Place, 1n thoſe reſpects : Though their diſtance from ſome 
other things, which 1a this Matter we. did not conſider, being varied, 
they have undoubtedly changed Place io that reſpeXtz and we our 
ſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occaſion to compare them with 
thoſe other. 
$. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, being made 
by Men, tor their common uſe, that by it they might be able to deſign 
the particular Poſition of Things, where they had occaſion for ſuch 
Deſignation, Men conſider and determine of this Place, by reference to 
thoſe adjacent Things, which beſt ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, with- 
out conſidering other things, which to another Purpoſe would better 
determine the Place of the ſame thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the uſe 
of the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs-man, being determined on- 
ly within that chequer'd piece of Wood, *twould croſs that Purpoſe, to 
meaſure it by any thing elſe : But when theſe very Cheſs-men are put 
up in a Bag, if any one ſhould ask, Wherethe black King is, it would be 
proper to determine the Place by the parts of the Room it was in, and 
not by the Cheſs-board ; there being another uſe of deſigning the Place 
it is now in, than when in Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and ſo muſt 
be determined by other Bodies. So if any one ſhould ask, in whatPlace 
are the Verſes, which report the Story of Niſzs and Enrialus, 'twould 
be very improper to determine this Place, by ſaying, they are in ſuch a 
part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library : But the right Deſignation 
of the place, would be by the parts of V:rgzs Works ; and the proper 
Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes were about the middle of the Ninth 
Book of his #xcids; And that they have been always conſtantly in the 
lame Place ever ſince Virgil was printed : Which1s true, though the 
Book it {elf hath moved a Thouſand times, the uſe of the [des of Place 
here, being to know only, in what part of the Book that Story is ; that 
{o upon occalion, we may know where to find it, and have recourſe to 
it for our uſe. : 

o. 10. Thatour 1dea of Place, 'is nothing elſe, but ſuch a relative Po- ,,,., 
ſition of any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think, is plain, and 
will be eafily admitted, when we conſider, that we can have no Iaes 
of the. place of the Univerſe, thouh we can of all the parts of it 3 be- 
cauſe beyond that, we have not the Idea of any fixed, diſtinct, _—_ 
M 2 ar 
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far Beings, in reference to which, we can imagine it to have any reſa- 
tion of diſtance; bur all beyoad it 1s one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
wherein the Mind finds no variety, no marks. For to ſay that the 
World is fomewhere, means no more, but that it does exiſt ; this tho' 
a Phraſe, borrowed from Place, ſignifying only its Exiſtence, not Loca- 
tion ; and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and 
diſtinQly the Place of the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether 
it moves or ſtands ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space ; 
tho'ir be true, that the Word Place,has ſometimes a more contuſed Senſe, 
and ſtands for that Space, which any Body takes up3 and ſo the Uni. 
verſe is in a Place. 

#. 11. The Tea therefore of Place, we have by the ſame means, that 
we get the [ez of Space, (whereof thisis buta particular limited Con- 
ſideration) vis. by our Sight and Touch 3 by either of which we receive 
into our Minds the [deas of Extenſionor Diſtance. | 

#9. 12. There are ſome that would perſwade us, that Body and Exter:- 
ſion are the [ame thing ; who either change the Signification of Words, 
which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned 
the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath been too much placed in the 
uncertain meaning, or deceitful obſcurity of doubtful, or inſignificant 
Terms. Tf therefore they mean by Body and Extenſion the ſame, that 
other People do, viz. by Body ſomething that is ſolid, and extended, 
whoſe parts are ſeparable and movable different ways 3 and by Exten- 
ſion, only the Space that lies between the Extremires of thoſe ſolid co- 
herent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them, they confound very dif- 
terent 1deas one with another. For I appeal to every Man's own 
Thoughts, whether the 1dez of Space be not as diſtin& from thar of 
Solidity, as it is from the xe of Scarlet-Colour ? *Tis true, Solidity 
cannot exiſt without Extenſion, neither can Scarlet-Colour exiſt without 
Extenſion ; but this hinders not, but that they are diſtinCt Ideas. Many 
Ideas require others as neceſſary to their Exiſtenceor Conception, which 
yet are very diſtin 1dexs. Motion can neither be, nor be conceived 
without Space ; and yet Motion 1s not Space, nor Space Motion ; Space 
can exiſt without it, and they are very diſtin& Ideas; and fo, I think, 
are thoſe of Space afid Solidity. Solidity isfo inſeparable an Ide from 
Body, - that upon that depends its filling of Space,. its Contact, Impulſe, 
and Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And if it be a Reaſon to 


- prove, that Spirit is different from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not 


the Ideaof Extenſion im itz the ſame Reaſon will beas valid, I ſuppoſe, 
to prove, that Space #& ot Body, becauſe it includes not the 1dez of So- 
lidity in it ; Space and Solidity being as diſtin Ideas, as Thinking and 
Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from another. Body 
then and Extezſioz, 'tis evident, are two diſtin& Ideas ; for Firſt, Ex- 
tenſion includes no. Solidity, nor refiſtence to the Motion of Body, as 
Body does. Secondly, the Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one from 
the other ; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, 
nor mentally. For Idemand of any one, to remove any part of it from 
another, with whichit is continued, even ſo much as in 'Thought. To 
divide and ſeparate aQually is, as I think, by removing the parts one 
from another, to make two Superficies, where before there was a Con- 
tinuity : And to divide mentally, is tomake in the Mind two Superfi- 
cies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them as remo- 
ved one from the other ; which can only be done in things confidered 
by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by ſeparation, of ac- 
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quiring new diſtin& Superficies, which they then have not, but are ca- 
pable of: But neither of theſe ways of Separation, whether real or men- 
tal, is, as Ithiak, compatible to pure Space. 

S. 13. Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as is 
aniwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reſt : 
which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo much as mental Se- 
paration, or Diviſion 3 fince a Man can no more mentally divide, with- 
out conſidering two Superficies, ſeparate one from the other, than he 
can a&tually divide, without making two Superficies disjoyn'd one from 
the other : But a partial conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may 
conſider Light in the Sun, without its Heat 3 or Mobility in Body with- 
out its Extenſion, without thinking of their ſeparation. One is only a 
partial Conſideration, terminating none alone 3 and the other isa Con- 
ſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 

#. 14. Thirdly, The parts of pure Space, are immovable, which fol- =*tnfon ard 
lows from their inſeparability ; Motion being nothing but change of di- bo —o_ 
ſtance between any two things : But this cannot be between Parts that” 
are inſeparable 3 which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one 
amongſt another. 

'Thusthe clear and diſtindt 7de of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it plain- 
ly, and ſufficiently from Boay ; ſince its Parts are inſeparble, immovable, 


_ and without reſiſtance to the Motion of Body. 


g. 15. If any one ask me, What this Space, I ſpeak of, i ? I will tell 9b 
him, when he tells me what his Exzexſfon is, For to ſay, as is uſually -. - 
done, 'That Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, That * 12 proof «- 
Extenſion is Extenſion : For what am1 the better informed in the na- —_— 
ture of Extenſion, when I am told, That Extenſion is to have parts that 
are extended, exterior to parts that are extended, 1. e. Extenſion conſiſts 
of extended Parts? As if one asking, What a Fibre was ; I ſhould anfwer 
him, That it was a thing made up of ſeveral Fibres: Would he hereby 
be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was, better than he did before? 
Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my deſign was to 
make ſport withhim, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? 

F. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Boay are the ſame, bring 
this Dilemma: Either this Space is ſomething or nothing 3 it nothing be 
between two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily tonch ; if it be allowed to be 
ſomething, they ask, whether it be Body or Spirit ? To which I an- 
ſwer by another Queſtion, Who told themz thatthere was, or could be 
nothing but ſolid Beings which could not think, and thinking Beings 
that were not extended ? Which 1sall they mean by the terms Body and 
Sprrit. 

F. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually itis) whether this Space void of ,,;9..., v7. 
Boay, by Subſt ance or Accident, T ſhall readily anſwer, I bn not; nor _ —_ ; 
ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till they that ask, ſhew me a clear 2/79 a24inſt 


diſtin&t Ideas of Subſtance. -— -p—_ 


5 Body. 
F. 18. I endeavour, asmuch as I can, to deliver my ſelf from thoſe S»btance «nd 
Accidents of lit- 


Fallacies, which weare apt toput upon our ſelves, by taking Words for he ein Phils: 
Things. It helps not our Tgnorance, to feign a Knowledge, where we py. 
have none, by making a noiſe with Sounds, without clear and diftin& 
Significations.Names made at pleaſure,neither alter the nature ofthings, 
nor make us underſtand them, but as they are ſigns of,and ſtand for clear 
and diſtin& Ideas. And I deſire thoſe who lay ſo much ftreſson the ſound 
of theſe two Syllables, SubFance, to conſider, whether applying it, as 
they do,to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, to fanite Spirits, age to 
Ys 
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Body, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtand for the ſame 1aea, 
when each of thoſe three ſo different Beings are called Subſtances ? If ſo, 
whether ic will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Body, agree- 
ing in the ſame common nature of S#b/taxce, differ not any otherwiſe 
than in aHare different modification of that Sub#amce ; as a Tree and a 
Pebble, being in the fame ſenſe body, and agreeing in the common na- 
ture of Body, differ only in a bare modification of that common matter ; 
which will be a very harſh DoQtrine. If they ſ2y, That they apply it 
to Ged, finite Spirits, and Matter, in three different ſignificattons, and 
that it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD is ſaid to be a Subſtarce ; for 
another. when the Soul is called SzbZarce; and for a third, when a Bo- 
dy is called ſo. If the name Sub/tarce, ſtands for three ſevere! diſtin& 
Ideas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtinCt 7deas, or at 
leaſt to give three diſtin& names to them, to prevent in ſo important a 
0 Notion, the Confuſion and Errors, that will naturally follow from the 
promiſcuous uſe of ſo doubtfula term ; which 1s ſo far from being fuſpe- 
ted to have three diſtin, that ithas ſcarce one clear diſtin&t ſignifica- 
tion : And if they can thus make three diſtin Ideas of Subſtawce, what 
hinders, v hy another may not make a fourth 2? 
Sufterce es  f- 19- They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a ſort of 
Accidents of real Beings, that needed ſomething to inhere 1n, were forced to find out 
5 - ay the word Subſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor Inaiaz Philoſopher 
97% (vho imagined that the Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) 
but thought of this word Sub/tazce, he needed not to have been at the 
trouble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his 
Elephant : 'The word Subftance would have done it effeftually. And 
he that enquired, might have taken 1t for as good an Anſwer from an 
F Tndiaz Philoſopher, That SubZaxce, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports the Earth,as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer,and good 
Do&trine, from our Evropeay Philoſophers, That Subſtance , without 
knowing whatit is, is that which ſupports Accidents, So that of Sub- 
ſtance, we have no Jdez of what itis, but only a confuſed obſcure one 
of what it does. | 
#3 þi 9. 20, Whatever alearned Man may do here,an intelligent American, 
(ob yon whocnquired intothe Nature of "Things, would ſcarce take it for a fatis- 
bounds of Body, factory Account, ifdeſiring to learn our ArchiteEture, he ſhould be told, 
That a Pillar was a thing ſupported by a Baſis, and a Baſis ſomething 
that ſupported a Pillar. Would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead 
. of taught, with ſuch an account as this ? And a Stranger to them would 
be very liberally inſtruQed in the nature of Books, and the things they 
B15 contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books conſiſted of Paper 
"11:11 and Letters, and that Letters were things inhering in Paper, and Paper 
1/4 a thing that held forth Letters ; a notable way of having clear ideas of 
Letters and Paper. But were the Latin words Inherentia and Sub- 
ſtantia, put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were 
called Sticking on, and Vnder-proppizg, they would better diſcover to 
us the very great clearneſs there is in the DoQrine of Sub#ance and 
Accidents, and ſhew of what uſe they are in deciding of Queſtions in 
Philoſophy. 
SF. 21. But toreturn to our Idea of Space. If Body be not ſuppoſed in- 
Toepower finite, which, I think, no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether, if God 
proves « Vacy. Placed a Man at the extremity of corporeal Beings, hecould not ſtretch 
um, his Hand beyond his Body ? If he could, then he would put his Arm, 
where there was before Space without Body ; and ifthere he ſpread his 
Fingers, 
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Fingers, there would ſtill be Space between them without Bedy : If he 
could not ftretch out his Hand, it mult be becaule of ſome external hin- 
drance; ( for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſuch a power of moving the 
parts of his Body, that he hath now, which 1s nor in it ſelf impolible, if 


God fo pleaſed to have it ; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for God lo to 
move him: ) And then I ask, Whether that which hinders his Hand 
from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, Something or No- 
thing ? And when they have refolved that, they will be able go refolve 
themſelves, what that 1s, which 1s or may be between two Bodies at a 
diſtance, that is not Body, has no Solidity. Inthe meantime, the Ar- 
gument isat leaſt asgood, That wherenothing hinders, ( as beyond the 
utmoft bounds of all Bodies, ) a Poay put into inotion may move on, as 
where there is nothing between, there two Bodies mult necellarily touch. 
For pure Space between, is ſufficient ro take away the necefſity of mu- 
tual Contatt ; but bare Space in the way, is not ſ{ufficicat ro ſtop Moti- 
on. The Truth is, theſe Men muſt either own, that they think Body 
infinite, though they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elf affirm, that Space 
is not Body, For I would fain meet with that thinking Man, that can, 
in his Thoughts, ſet any bounds to Space, more than he can to Durati- 
on 5 or by thinking, hope toarrive at the cnd of either : And therefore 
if his /dea of Eternity be infinite, fo 1s his 1des of lmmenſity ; they are 
both finite or infinite altke, 

$. 21. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the impoſſibility of Space exiſting 


The Power of 3 


without Matter, muſt not only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny ,,,;6114:5, 
a power in God to anmhilete any part of Matter. No one, I ſuppoſe, proves « vacu- 


willdeny, that God can put an end to all motion that is in Matter, and %* 


fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfeQt quiet and reſt, and con- 
tinue them ſo as long as he pleaſes. Whoever then will allow, that 
God can, during ſuch a general reſt, annihilate either this Book, or the 
Body of him that that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the poſlibility of 


A Vacuum. For it 1s evident, that the Space, that was filled by the parts 


of the annihilated Body, will ſti]l remain, and be a Space withour Bo- 
dy. For the circumambient Bodies being 1n perfectreft, are a Wall of 
Adamant, and inthar ſtate make it a periect impoſſibility for any other 
Body to get into that Space. And indeed the neceſſary motion of 
one Particle of Matter, into the place from whence another Parti- 
cle of Matter is removed, is but a conſequence from the ſuppoſiti- 
on of Plenitude ; which will therefore need tome better proof, than a 
ſuppoſed matter of fat, which Experiment can never make out ; our 
own clear and diſtin& Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſ- 
{ary connexion between Space and Sol:dity, ſince we can conceive the 
one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, 
do thereby confeſs, they have diftinCt des of Vacuum and Plenum, 1. e. 
that they have an Idea of Extenſion void of Solidity, though they deny 
its exiſtencez or elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. For they who 
ſo much alter the Signification of Words, as:to call Extenſion Body, and 
conſequently make the whole Eflence of Body to be nothing but pure 
Extenſion without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly, whenever they ſpeak 
of Vacuum, ſince it 1s impoſſible for Extenſion to be without Extenſion. 
For Vacuum, whether we affirm or deny its exiſtence, ſigaifies Space 
without Body, whoſe very exiſtence no one can deny to be pollible, 
who will not make Matter infinite, and take from God a power to an- 
nihilate any Particle of it. 


0. 22. But 
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Motion provi: B+ 22. But not to go fo far as beyond the urmoſt bounds of Body in 
2 Vacuum. the Univerſe,nor appeal to God's Omnipetency to tind a Vacuum,the me 
tion of Bodies,that are in our view and neizhbourhoad,feem to me plain- 
iy to evince it. For T detire any cone ſo to divide a folid Body of any dt- 
menſion hepleaſes, as to make it poſſible tor theſolid Parts to move up 
and down freely every way within the bounds of that Superficies, it there 
be not left in it a void ſpace, as big as the lealt part into which he has 
divided the ſaid ſolid Body. And 1t where the leaſt Particle of rhe Pody 
: divided, is as big as a Muſtard-ſeed, a void ſpace <qual to the bulk of a 
| Muſtard-ſeed,be requiſite ro make room for the free motion of the Parts 
of the divided Body within the bounds of its Superficies, where the Par- 
ticles of Matter are 1c0,000,000 leſs than a Muſtard- ſeed, there muſt aj- 
ſo be a ſpace void of folid Matter, as big as 100,0c0, coo part of a Mu- 
ſtard-ſeed ; for ifir hold in one, it v ll hold in the orher, and ſoon 72 5n- 
fiaitum. And 1ct this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys the Hy- 
potheſis of P/enizuae. For it there can be a Space void of Body, equal to 
the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting 1a Nature, cis (t:il 
Space withoutBody; and makes as great a difference between Space and 
Pody, as if it were Mizz «ue, a diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And 
therefore if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion,equal to 
the leaſt parcel of the divided ſolid Matter,but ro {, or {5 of it, the ſame 
conſequence wiilalways follow of Space without Matter. 
Th: Ideas of #: 23. Bur the Queſtion being here, whether the Idea of Space or Fx- 
Space and body tenſion, be the ſame with the Idea of Body, It 15 not neceliary to prove 
; 9% . the realexiltence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; which 'tis plain Men 
have, when they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a Vacuum or no? 
For if they had not the Idea of Space without Body, they could not make 
a queſtion about its exiſtence: And it their [4za of Boy did not include 
in it ſomething more than the bare 1dea of Space, they could have no 
doubt about rhe plenitude of the World ; and 'twould be as abfurd to de- 
mand, whether there were Space without Body, as whether there were 
Space without Space, or Body without Body, fince theſe were but difte- 
rent Names of the {ame 1dez. | 
+ ates del 9. 24. *I'is true, the Idea of Externſior joins it ſelf ſoinſeparably with 
ing in-parab!e all viſible, and moſt rangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us toſee no one, or 
pun 1n539"0%" feel very tew external Objects, withour rzking in impreſſions of Extenſion 
2,429 too. This readineſs of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken notice of ſo con- 
ſtantly with other Ideas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have 
made the whole eflence of Body, to confiſt in Extenſion ; which is not 
much to be wondered at.fince ſome have had their Minds, by their Eves 
and Touch, (the buſieſt of all our Senſes) ſo filled with the Idea of Ex- 
tenſion, and as it were wholly polleſſed with it, that they allowed no ex- 
iſtence to any thing, that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all Being, only from 
their narrow and groſs Imaginations : but having here to do only with 
thoſe, who conclude the eſſence of Body to be Extenſion, becauſe, they 
ſay, they cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of any Body without Ex- 
tenſion, I ſha!l deſire them to conſider, "That had they refleQted on their 
Ideas of Taiftes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch ; 
nay, had they examined their [des of Hunger and Thirlt, and ſeveral 
other Pains, they would have found, that they included in them no 1ges 
of Extcnſion art all, which is but an afteQion of Body, as well as rhe reſt 
diicoverable by our Senſes, which are ſcarce acute enough to look into 


the pure Eſlences of T lungs. 


& 25. If 
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S.- 25. If thoſe Idear, which are conitantly joined to all others, muſt #xten/on being 
therefore be concluded ro be the Eſlence of thoſe Things, which have *"parablefrom 


conſtantly thoſe Idea joined to them, and are inſeparable from them ;, n 
then Unity is without doubt the eſſence of every thing, For there isnor 
any Obje& of Senſation or Reflettion, which does nor carry with it the 
lea of one : Bur the weakneſs of this kind of Argument, we have al- 


ready ſhewn ſufficiently. 
FS. 26. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think concerning the exi- 


ſence of a Vacunm, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an J1dea of ands1idity di: 
Space diſt ini from Solidity, as ve have of Solidity diſtin&t from Motion, ### 


or Motion from Space. We have not any two more diſtin&t Ideas, and 
wecan as eaſily conceive Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Bo- 
dy or Space without Motion, rhough 1t be never fo certain, that neither 
Body nor Motion can exift without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a rclation reſulting from the Exiſtence of other 
Beings at a diſtance ; or whether they will think the Words of the moſt 
knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens can- 
zot contain Thee 3, or thoſe more empharical ones of the inſpired Philoſo- 
pher St. Paul, In him we live, move, and have our Being, are to be un- 
derſtood in a literal ſenſe, I leave every one to conſider; only our Idea 
of Space is, I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diftin& from that of 
Body. For whether we conſider in Matter it ſelf, the diſtance of its co- 
herenr ſolid parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, Extenſror ; 
or whether conſidering 1t as lying between the extremities of any Body 
in its ſeveral dimenſions, we call it Le»zth, Breaath, and Thickneſs ; or 
elſe conſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings 
without any conſideration, whether there be any Matter or no between, 
we call it Diſtance. However named or conſidered, it isalways the ſame 
uniform ſimple 1dea of Space, taken from Objects, about which our Sen- 
ſes have been converſant, whereothaving ſerled 1deas in our Minds, we 
can revive, repear, and add them one to another as oftenas we will, and 
conſider the Space or Diſtance fo imagined, either as filled with ſolid 
parts, {o that another Body cannot come there, without diſplacing and 
chruſting out the Body that was there before ; or elſe as void of Solidity, 
{o that a Body of equal dimenſions to that empty or pure Space, may be 
placed in it wichour the removing or expulſion of any thing that was 


there. 


FS .27. The knowing preciſely what our Words ſtand tor, would. T ima- Men differ lit. 
gine, in this,as wellas a great many other caſe;, quickly end the diſpute, t! in clear 
For Iamaprt to think, that Men, when they come to examine them, "7 dew. 


find their (imple Idexs all generally toagree,though in diſcourſe with one 
another, they perhaps confound one another with different Names. TI 
imagine,that Mex who abſtract rheir Thoughts,and do well examine the 
laeas of their own Minds, carnor much differ in thinking, however, they 
may perplex themſelves with words, according to the way of ſpzaking of 
the ſeveral Schools,or Sects, they have been bred upin: Though amongſt 
unthinking Men, whoexamine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own 
Idezs, and ſtrip them nor from the marks Men ute for them, but con- 
found them with words, there muit be endleſs diſpute, wrangling, and 
jargonz eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devored to ſome SeQt, 
and accuſtomed to the Language of it ; and have learned to talk after 
others Bur if ic ſhould happen,that any two thinking Men ſhould really 
have different Ite,s, I do not ſee how they could diſcourſe or 
argue one with another. Here I muit not be miitaken, to think 

| N that 
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that every floating Imagination in Men's Brains,is preſently of that fort 
of Ideas | ſpeak of. ?Tis not eafie for the Mind to put off choſe confuſed 
Notions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation : it requires pains and aſhiduity to examine its 
1deas,till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtin ſimple ones, out of 
which they are compounded ; and toſce which,among(t its {imple ones, 
have or have not a neceſſary connexion and dependence one upon ano- 
ther: Till a Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles,and will often find him- 


{elf at a loſs. 
| CH AP. : XIV.|. 
Of Duratun, and its fumple Modes. 
eetets | ÞT+ Here is another ſort of Diſtance, or Length, the Idea where- 
urine Extens of we get not from the permanent parts of Space, but from 


fin. Þ the fleeting and perpetually periſhing parts of Succeſſion. This we call 
Duration, the ſimple Modes whereof are any different lengths of it, 
whereof we have diſtinct Idexs, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time and 
Eterniy. | 

Tts Tdea from Fo. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who asked what Time was 

© ptr ng on Fi non rozas, tntelligo, ( which amouts to this ; the more I ſet my ſelf to 

7 ag 9% think of ir, the leſs T underſtand it ; ) might perhaps per{wade one, That 
Time, which reveals all other things, 1s it ſelfnot to be diſcovered. Du- 
ration, Time, and Eternity, are,nor without reaſon, thought to have ſome- 
thing very abſtruſein their nature. Bur however remote theſe may ſeem 
from our Comprehenfion, yet if we trace themright to their Originals, 
I doubt not bur one of thoſe Sources of all our Knowledge,viz.Senſation 
and Refletion, will be able to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and 
diſtin as many other, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; and we 
ſhall find, that the [deg of Eternity it ſelf, is derived from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our 1dezs. 

JF. 3. To underſtand Timeand Eternity aright, we ought with atten- 
tion to conſider what [dex it is we have of Duration, and how we came 
by it. Tisevidentto any one who will but obſerve what paſſes in his 
own Mind, that there isa train of Ideas, which conſtantly ſucceed one 
another in his Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Refieion on 
theſe appearances of ſeveral Ideas one after another in our Minds, is that 
which furniſhes us with the Idea of Srcce//ror : And the diſtance between 
any parts of that Succeſſion, or between the appearance of any two Ideas 
in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For whilſt we arethinking, or 
Whilit wereceive ſ{ucceffively ſeveral 1deas in our Minds, we know that 
we do exiſt ; and ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the 
Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe, Commenſurate to the ſucceſ- 
ſion of any {eas in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, or any ſuch 
other thing co-exiſting with our Thinkiog. 

0. 4. That we have our notion of Succefſtoz and Duration from this Ori- 
ginal, viz. from RefleQion on the train of Idezs, which we find toappear 
one after another in our own Minds, ſeems plain to me; in that ve 

have 
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have no perception of Duration, but by conſidering the train of Ideas, 
chat take their turns in our Underſtandings. Whea that ſucceſſion of 
Ideas ceaſes, our perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one 
clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly,whether an hour, 
or a day , a month, ora year; of which Duration of things, whilſt he 
ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite loſt to 
him ; and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment 
he begins to think again, ſeem to him to have no diſtance. And fo I 
doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him 
to keep only one 7aes in his Mind, without variation, and the ſucceſſion 
of others : And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently on 
one thing,ſo as totake but littlenotice of the Succeſſion of 1deas that paſs 
in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up with thatearneſt Contemplation, lets 
ſp out of his Account a good part of that Duration,and thinks thattime 
ſhorter than it is. But if ſleep commonly unite the diſtant parts of Dura. 
tion, it is, becauſe during that time we have no Succeſſion of [deas in our 
Minds. For ifa Man, during his Sleep,dream.and variety of Ideas make 
themſelves perceptible in his Mind one after another,he hath then,during 
ſuch dreaming, a Senſe of Duration, and of the length ofit. By which 
it is to me very clear, that Men derive their 1eas of Duration, from their 
Refletionon the train of the [deas, they obſerve to ſucceed one another in 
their own Underſtanding, without which Obſervation they can have 
no Notion of Duration, whatever may happen in the World. 


$. 5. Indeed a Man, having from reflecting on the Succeſſion and Num- x4, 9ea +04; 


ber of his own Thoughts, got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can ps Cl Iota 
le to 


whilft we ſleep 


apply that Notion to things, which exiſt while he does notthink 3 as he, 
that has got the Idea of Extenſion from Bodies by hisSight or Touch,can 
apply it 10 diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. And therefore,though 
a Man have no Perception of the length of Duration, which paſt whilſt 
he ſlept, or thought not: Yet having oblerved the Revolution of Days 
and Nights, and found the length of their Duration to be in Appearance 
recular and conſtant, he can,upon the ſuppoſition, that that Revolution 
has proceeded after the ſame manner, whilſt he was aſleep or thought 
not, as it uſed todoat other times, hecan, I ſay, imagine and makeal- 
lowance for the length of Duration, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and 
Eve ( when they were alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary 
Nights Sleep, had paſſed thar, and the following 24 hours in one conti- 
nued Sleep, the Durtatonof that 24 hours had been irrecoverably loſt to 
them, and been for ever left out of their Account of time. 


SF. 6. Thus by refl:Fing on the appearing of various [deas, one after ano- Th, 1gea of Sure 
ther in our Onderſtandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſuon ; which if any «ſion not from 
one ſhoul4 think, we did rather get from our Obſervation of Motion by **”"* 


our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that 
even Motion produces 1n his Mind an Idea of Succeſhion, no otherwiſe 
than as it produces therea continued train of diſtinguiſhable [deas. For 
a Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Motion at 
all, unlcſs that Motion produces a conſtant train of ſucceſſive Tdeas, vg. 
a Man becalmed a Sea, out of fight of Land, ina fair Day, may look 
01 the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a wv hole hour together, and perceive no 
Mo!19nat allineither ; though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all 
ot them, have moved, during that time, a great way : But as ſoonas he 


perceiveseither of them ro have changed diſtance with fume other Body, 


as ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idea in him, then he perceives, 
that there has been Motion. Burt where-ever a Man 15, 'vithall things at 
N 2 reſt 
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The train of: 
Ideas has a cer- 
rain degree of 


quickneſs, 


reſt abouthim, without perceiving any Motion at all ; ifduring this hour 
of quiet he has been thinking, he will perceive the various /4eas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind,appearing one after another,znd there- 
by obſerve, and find Succeſſion, where he could obſerve no Moticn. 


2. 7. And this, Ithink, isthe Reaſon, why Motions very flow, though 


they are conſtant, are zo# perceived by us; becauſe in their remove from 
one ſenſible part towards another,their change of diſtanceis ſo {ſlow,that 
it cauſes no new 1deas in us,but a good while one after another : And fo 
not cauſing a conſtant train of new [4ea5,to follow one another immedi- 
ately in our Minds, we have no Perception of Motion ; which conſiſting 
1n a conſtant Succeſſion, we:cannot perceive that Succeſſion, without a 
conſtant Succeflion of varying {deas ariſing fromit. 


d. 8. On the contrary, things that move {o ſwift, as not to affe&t the 


Senſes diſtinAly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their Morion, 
and ſo cauſe not any train of Jdeas in the Mind, are not alſo perceived. 
For any thing, that mo ves round about in a Circle, in leſs time than 
our Ideas are wont to ſucced one another in our Minds, is not perceived 


to move ; but ſeems to be a pertect,entire Circle of that Matter,or Co- 
lour, and not a part of a Circle in Motion. 

Sg. 9. Hence l leaveit toothers tojudge, whether it be not probable 
that our 1deas do,whilſt weare awake, ſucceed one another in our Vinds 
at certain diſtances, not much unlike the Images in the inſide of a Lan- 
thorn, turned round by the Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of 
theirs in train, though, perhaps it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſome- 
times flower ; yet, I gueſs, varies nct very much in a-waking Man : 
There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the quickneſs and ſlowneſs of the Suc- 
ceſſion of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond which they 
can neither delay nor haſten. 

9.10. The ReaſonT have for this odd conjeQturs is, from obſerving 
thatin the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, we can but to a cer- 
tain degree perceiveany Succetiion z which if exceeding quick, the Senſe 
of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes where it is evident, that there is a 
real Succeſſion. . Let a Cannon: Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its 
way take with it any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man ; *tis as clear as 
any Demonſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two fides 
of the Room: *Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one part of the Fleſh 
firſt, and another after; and ſo in Succeſſion : And yet I believe. no Body, 
who ever felt the pain of ſuch a ſhot, or heard the blow againſt the two 
diſtant Walls, could perceive any Succeſſion, either in the pain, or ſound 
of ſo ſwift a firoke. Such a part of Duration as this, wherein we per- 
ceive no Succeiſion, is that which we may call an I»/tazt ; and is that 
which takes up the time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Succeſ- 
tion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſſion at all. 

SF. 11. This alſo happens, where the Motion ts fo flow, as not to ſupply 
a conſtant train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt as the Mind is capable 
of receiving new ones into it; and ſo other 1deas of our own Thoughts, 
having room to come into our Minds, between thoſe offered to our 
Senſes by the moving Body, there the Senſe of Motion is loſt; and the Body, 
though it really move, yet not changing perceivable diſtance with ſome 
other Bodies,as faſt asthe /deas of our own Minds do naturally follow one 
another 1n train, the thing ſeems to ſtand till, as is evident in the Hands 
of Clocks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but ſlow Mo- 
tions, where though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the change of 
diſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion it ſelf we' per: eive not. 
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F. 12. Sothat to me itſeems, that the conſtant and regular Succeſſion of * vir train the 
Taeas in a waking Man, are, as it were, the Meaſare and Standard of all $1,cp,.,”* 
other Succeſſion, which if it either exceeds their pace, as where two ſounds 
or pains, ec. take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one {aa ; 
or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſoflow, as thatiit keeps not 
| pace with the 1deas in our Minds, or the quickneſs, in which they take 
; their turns, as when any one, or more ſdeas in their ordinary courſe 
come into our Mind between thoſe which are offered to the Hght, by the 
different perceptible diſtances of a Body in Motion or between Sounds, 
or Smells following one another, therealſo the Senſe of a conſtant con- 
| tinued Succeſſion 1s loſt, and we perceive it not, but with certain gaps 
: of reſt between. 

: $. 13. If it beſo, that the 7deas of our Minds, whilſt we have any 7% Mind 

; there, do conſtantly change, and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, ir ne 

; would be impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think long of Idca. 

any one thing : By which if it be meant, that a Man may have oze 

-ſelf-ſame ſingle Tdea a long time alone in his Mind, without any wvaria- 

i tion at all, ] think, in Matter of FaCQt it is zot poſſzble, for which (not 

| knowing how the Jdeas of our Mindsare framed, of what Materials 

: they are made, whence they have their Light, and how they come to 

make their Appearances, ) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience : 

and I would have any one try, whether he can keep one unvaried 

bo fingle 1dea in his Mind without any other, for any conſiderable time 

[> together. 

0. 14. For Trial, let himtake any Figure, any Degree of Light or 
Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes ; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it dif- 
cult to keep all other 7deas out of his Mind : But that ſome, either of 
another kind, or various Conſideration of that /deaſeach of which Con- 

7 fiderations is a new 7dea) will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his 
Fo Thoughts, let him be as wary as he can. 

F- S. 15. All thatis in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think. is only to 
mind and obſerve what the 1deas are, that take their turns iz his Under- 
: ſtanding ; or elſe, to direct the fort, and call in ſuch as he hath a defire 
2 or uſe of : But hinder the conS#art Sneceſ/ion of freſh ones, I think he 
; cannot, though he may commonly chuſe, whether he will heedfully ob- 
4 ſerve, and conſider them. 

Fg. 16. Whether thele ſeveral /deas 1n a Man's Mind be made by ,,.,. 
certain Motions, I will not here diſpute : But this I am ſure, that they made, include 
include no {ea of Motion in their Appearance ; and if a Man had 7% 5" of 
not the [ea of Motion otherwiſe, I think, he would have none at © 
9 all, waich is enough ro my preſent Purpoſe 3 and ſufficiently ſhews 
that the norice we take of the Ideas of our own Minds, appearing 
rhere one after another, is that which gives us the [dea of Succefion 
and Duration, without which we ſhould have no ſuch 7deas at all. 

: "Tis zct then, Motor, but the conſtant train of Ideas in our Minds, 
[ whilſt weare waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Duration, where- 
þ of Viotion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes in our 
Minds a conſtan; Succeffion of 1deas, as I have before ſhewed : and we 
have as clear 2n J1dea of Succeffion, and Duration, by the train of other 
Ideas ſacceeding one another in our Minds, without the 1dez of any Mo- 
ton, as by the train of 7deas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenlible.change 
of diſtance between two Bodies, which. we have from Motion ; and 
therefore we ſhould as we'l have the J7dea of Duration, were there no 


Senſe of Motion at a!l. 
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$158: SF. 17. Having thus got the [dex of Duration, the next thing natural 
one digid | for the Mind to do, is to get ſome meaſure of this common Duration, 
Meaſures, — Whereby it might judge of its different lengths, and conſider the diſtin& 
Order, wherein ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part of our 
Knowledge would be confuſed, and a great part of Hiſtory be rendred 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Pe- 
Tiods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is that, I think, which 

moſt properly we call 7m. : 7 
4 endmeaſre + 18. ln the meaſuring of Extenſion, there isnothing more required, 
of Time muft bur the Application of the Standardor Meaſure we make uſe of, to the 
avid: ns on £010g of whoſe Extenſion, we would be informed. But in the meaſu- 
intoequalPe- TI0g, of Duration, this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts 
rods, of Succetlion can be put together to meaſure one another: And no- 
thing being a meaſure of Duration, but Duration ; as nothing is of 
Extenſion, but Extenſion, we cannot keep by us any ſtanding unvary- 
ing meaſure of Duration, which confſts in' a conſtat fleeting Suc- 
ceſtion, as we can of certain lengths of Extenſion, as Inches Feet, 
Yards, &*c. marked out in permanent parts of Matter. Nothing 
then could ſerve well for a convenient meaſure of Time, but what has 
divided the whole length of its Duration into apparently equal Por- 
tions, by conſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions of Duration are 
not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch 
Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, as appears 
by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, wiz. before all time, and when time ſhall be no 

more. 
$. 19. The Diurnal, and annual Revolutions of the Sun, as having 
he Revnlurions Deen from the beginning of Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally 
of the Sun and Obſervable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, have 
Moon the been with Reaſon made uſe of for the meaſure of Duration. But the di- 
ncaa £m þ ſtintion of Days and Years, having depended on the motion of the 
| Sun, it has brought this miſtake with it, that it has been thought, 
that Motion and Duration were the meaſure one of another. For Men 
in the meaſuring of the length of time, having been accuſtomed to the 
Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, @c. which they found 
themſelves upon any mention of Time or Duratfon preſently to think 
on, all which Portions of Time, were meaſured our by the motion of 
*the Heavens, they were apt to confound time and motion ; or at leaſt 
to think, that they had a neceſlary Connexion: one with another : 
whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance, or Alteration of Ideas in 
ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, if conſtant and univerſally 
obſervable, would have as well diſtinguiſhed the Intervals of Time, 
as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, which 
{ome have taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame di- 
ſtance of time that it now every Day comes about to the ſame Me- 
ridian, and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in 
the Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in Bright- 
neſs and Heat, and fo decreaſed again ; would not ſuch regular Ap- 
pearances ſerve to meaſure out the diſtances of Duration to all that 
could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion? For if the Appear- 
ances wereconſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in equidiſtant Periods, 
they would ſerve Mankind for meaſure of time as well, were the Mo- 
tion away. 
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þ. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, returc- 
ing ar equidiſtant Periods in all parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve 


Men toreckon their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun ; and in e- wo; 


feft, we ſee that ſome People in America counted their Years by the 
coming of certain Birds amongſt them ar their certain Seaſons, and 
leaving them at others. For azy Idea returning conſtantly at equidiſtant 
Periods, as a Fitof an Ague ; the Senſe of Hunger, or Thirſt; a Smell, 
or a Taſte ; and making it ſelf univerſally be taken notice of, would 
not fail to meaſure out the courſe of Succefſion, and diſtinguiſh the di- 
ſtances of Time. And we ſce that Men bora blind, count Time well 
enough by Years, whoſe Revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by 
Motions, that they perceive not. And I ask, whether a blind Man, 
who diſtinguiſhed his Years, either by heat of Summer, and cold of 


But not by thei 
2m but Pere 
odicalippeyr ant 


Winter ; by the ſmell of any Flower of the Spring, or taſte of any - 


fruit of the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Time, than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by Julius 
Ceſar, or many other People, whole Years, notwithſtanding the mo- 
tion of rhe Sun, which they pretend to make uſe of, are very irregu- 
lar ; and it adds no ſmall difficulty ro Chronology, that the exa& 
lengths of the Years that ſeveral Nations counted by, are hard to be 
known, they differing very much one from another, and, I think I may 
fay all of them, from the preciſe motion of the Sun 3 and if the Sun 
moved from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Equator, and fo 
equally diſperſed his light and heat to all the habitable Parts of the Farth, 
in Days all of the ſame length, without its annual variations to the Tro- 
picks, as a late ingenious Author ſuppoſes, I do not think it very eafie 
to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the motion of the Sun) Men ſhould 
in the Antediluvian World, from the beginning count by years, or mea- 
ſurerheir time by Periods that had no ſenſible marks very obvious to di- 
ftinguiſh rhem by. 

F.21. Bur, pehaps, it will be ſaid without a regular Motion, ſuch 


as of the Sun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch N ro parts of 


Periods were equal ? To which I anſwer, the Equality of any other re- - 


uYation Can 
certainly 


turning appearances might be known by the ſame way, thar that of krwn to te 
Days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at firft, which was only by © 


judging of them by the trainof [deas had paſled in Men's Minds in the 
Intervals, by which train of 1deas diſcovering inequality in the natu- 


ral days, but none in the zrtificial days, or N»x91ez were gueſſed to - 


be equal, which was ſufficient ro make them ſerve for a meature ; tho' 
fince exaRer ſearch has diſcovered inequality in the diurnal Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, and we know not whether the Annual alſo be not une- 
qual : Theſc yet by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerveas well 
ro reckon time by, (though not to meaſure the parrcs of Duration ex- 
aQly) as if they could be proved to be exactly equal. We mult there- 
fore carefully diſtinguiſh berwixt Duration ir felt, and the meaſures we 
make uſe of to judge of its length. Duration in it ſelf js to be conſi- 
dered, as going on 1n one conſtant equal uniform Courſe ; but none of 
the meaſures of it, we make uſe of, can be known to do ſo, nor can we 
be aſſured, that their affigned Parts or Periods are equal in Duration 
one to another ; for two ſucceſſive lengths of Duration, however mea- 
ſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion ofthe Snn, 
whichthe World uſed ſo long, and ſo confidently for an exa& mesſure 
of Duration, has as I ſaid, bcen found in its ſeveral parts unequal: and 
though Men have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ans 
an 
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ſhall always operate equally ; and we are ſure, that the Medium in 
which the Pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame; either of 
which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby de- 
ſtroy the certainty and exaQneſs of the meaſure by Motion, as well 
as any: other Periods of other Appearances, the Notion of Duration ſtill 
remaining clear, though our meaſures of it cannot any of them be de- 
monſtrated to be exa&t. Since then no two Portions of Succeſſion can 
be brought together, it is impoflible ever certainly to know their 
Equality. All that we can do for a meaſure of Time, 1s to take ſuch 
as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant Pe- 
riods; of which ſeeming Equality, we hav? no other meaſure, but ſuch 
as the train of our own Ideas have lodged in our Memories, with 
the concurrence of other probable Reaſons, to perſwade us ,f their 
Equality. : 

3. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all Men manifeſt- 
ly meaſured Time by the motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the 
World, Time yet ſhould be defized to be the meaſure of Motion ; where- 
as *tis obvious to every one, who refleas ever fo little on it, thar ro 
meaſure Motion Space is as neceſſary to be conſidered as Time 3 and 
thoſe who look a little farther, will find alſo the bulk of the thiag mo- 
ved neceſlary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſoas tojudge right of it. Nor,indeed, does 
Motionany otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, than as 
it conſtantly brings about the retura of certain ſenſible Ideas, in ſeem- 
ing equidiſtant Periods. For if the Motion of the Sun, were as unequal 
as of a Ship driven by unſteady Winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at 
others, irregularly very ſwift ; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it 
yet was not circular, and produced not the ſame Appearances, it would 
not at all help us to meaſure Time, any more than the ſeeming unequal 
motion of a Comet does. 

g. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Tears, are then no more neceſſary 
to T ime or Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out 
in any Matter, are to Extenfion. For though we1a this part of the Uni- 
verſe, by the conſtant uſe of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- 
tionsof the Sun, or as known Parts of ſuch Periods, have fixed the Ideas 
of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, which we apply to all parts 
of Time, whoſe Lengths we would conſider ; yet there may be other 
parts of the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe meaſures of ours, 
than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet, or Miles : but yet ſomething 
Analagous to them, there mult be. For without ſome regular periodi- 
cal returis, we could not meaſure our ſelves, or fignifie to others, the 
length of any Duration, though at the ſame time the World were as full: 
of Motion, as it is now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regular and 
apparently equidiſtant Revolutions. But the ditterent meaſures that may 
be made uſe of for the account of Time, do not ar all alter the notion of 
Duration, which is the thing to be meaſured, no more than the diffe- 
rent ſtandardsof a Foot, and a Cubit alter the notion of Extenſion, to- 
thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different Meaſures. . 
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Chap. xX1V. Duration, and its Simple 


2. 25. The Mind haviog once got ſuch a meaſure of Time, as the 9 nufuwe 


annual Revolution of the Sun, can apply thar meaſure to Duration, 
wherein rhat meaſure ir felt did not exilt, and with whici in the reality 


of its being, it had nothing to do: For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham Tin: 


was born ia the 2712 year of the Ju/iar Period, it is alrogerher as in- 
teiligible, as reckoning from the beginning of che World, though there 
were ſo far back no motion of the Sun, nor any other motion at all, 
For though the Jalan Period be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred 
years, before there were really either Days, Nights, or Years, marked 
out by any Revolutions of the Sun, yet we reckon asright, and thereby 
meaſure Durations as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſted, 
and kept rhe lame ordinary motion 1t doth now. The Idea of Duration 
equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as cally applicable 10 
our Thoughts to Duration, where no Sun nor Motion was, as the Idea 
of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies here, can be applied in our 
Thoughts to Diſtances, beyond the Confines of the World, where are 
no Bodies at all. = | 

F. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or millions of Miles, from 
this place to the remotelt Body of the Univerſe, (for being finite, it 
mult be at a certain diſtance,) as we ſuppole it to be 5639 years, from 
this time to the firſt exiſtence of any Body in the beginning of the 
World, we czz, in our Thoughts, apply this meaſure of 4 Tear to Dura- 
tion before the Creation, or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, 
as we can this meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies x 
and by the one meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as well 
as by the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no 
Body. 


y od EP 
_ 1 & 27. If it beobjefted to me here, That in this way of explaining of 


T me, I have beg'd what I ſhould not, viz. That the World is neither 
eternal, nor infinite; I anſwer, That to my preſent purpoſe, it isnot 
n.<dtul, in this place, to make uſe of Arguments, to evince the World 
to be finite, both in Duration and Extenſion : But it being at leaſt as 
coiiceivable as the contrary, I have certainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, 
as well.as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt nor but 
that every oxe that will go about it, may eaſily conceive 1n his Mind the 
beginning of Motion, though not of all Duration ; and ſo may come to a 
ſtop. and oz ultra in his Conſideration of Motion: ſo alſo in his 
Thou: bts he may, ſer limits to Body, and the Extenſion belonging to 
it, but not to Space where no Body 1s, the utmoſt bounds of Space and 
Duration being beyond the reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt 
bounds of Number are beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of the Mind, 
and all for the ſame reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another place. bs 
F. 28. By the ſame means therefore, and from the ſame Original that 
we come to have zhe Idea of Time, we have alſothat Ideawhich we call 
Eternity, viz. having got the 1dea of Succeſſion and Duration, by re- 
flefting on the Train of our own 1deas, cauſed in us either by the na- 
tural appearances of thoſe 1deas coming conſtantly of themſelves into 
our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external Obje&s ſucceſſively 
affeing our Senſes; and having from the Revolutions of the Sun got 
the 1deas of certain lengths of Duration, we can, in our Thoughts, add 
ſuch lengths of Duration to one another, as often as we pleaſe, and ap- 
ply them, ſo added, to Durations paſt or to come : And this we can 
continue to do on, without bounds or limits, and proceed 7 :nfinitum, 
and apply thus the length of the annual motion of the Sun to Duration, 
Q : : ſuppoſed 


> Eternity. 
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Eternity. 


ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or any other Motion had its being ; which 
is no more difficult or abſurd, than to apply the Notion I have of the 
moving of a ſhadow, one Hour to day upon the Sun-dial, to the Du- 
ration of ſomething laſt night ; v. g. The burning of a Candle, which 
15 now abſolutely ſeparate from all aCtual motion, and it is as impoſſible 
for the Duration of that Flame for an hour laſt Night, to co exilt with 
any Motion that now is, or for ever ſhall be, as for any part of Duta- 
tion, that was before the beginning of the World, to co-exiſt with the 
motion of the Sun now. , But yet this hinders not, bur that having the 
[ates of the length of the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial betweea the 
Marks of two Hours, I can as diftinQly meaſure in my Thoughts the 
Duration of that Candle laſt night, as I can the Duration of any thing, 
that does now exiſt: And it is no more than to think, that had the Sun 
ſhone then on a Dial, and moved after the ſame rate it now doth, the 
ſhadow on the Dial would have paſſed from one Hour-linc to another, 
whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted. 

FB. 29. The notion ofan Hour, Day, or Year, being only the 1dez 1 
have of the length ofcertain periodical regular Motions, neither of which 
Motions do ever all at once exift, but only in the 1geas I have of them 
in my Memory derived from my Senſes or RefleQion, I can with the 
ſame eaſe, andfor the ſame reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Dura- 
tion antecedent to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing, that 
15 but a Minute, ora Day, antecedent to the Motion, that at this ve- 
ry moment the Sun is in. All things paſt are equally and perfeCtly at 
reſt ; and to this way of conſideration of them, are all one, whether 
they were before the beginning of the World, or bur yeſterdays the 
meaſuring of any Duration by ſome motion, - depending not at all oz the 
real co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or any other Feriods of 
Revolution, but the having # clear Idea of the length of ſome periodical 
known Motion, or other intervals of Duration in my Mind, and apph- 
ing that to the Daration of the thing I would meaſure. 

g. 30. Hence we ſee, that fome Men imagine the Duration of the 
World from its firſt exiſtence, to this preſent year 1689. to have been 
5639 years, or equal to 5639 annual Reyolutionsof the Sun; and others 
a great deal more ; as the gyprians of old, who in the time of Alexen- 
der counted 23000 years, from the Reign of the Sun ; and the (%rneſes 
now, who accountthe World 3, 269,000 years old, or more; which 
longer duration of the World, according to their Computation, though 


T ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with them, 


and as truly underftand, and ſay one is longer than the other, as I un- 
derſtand, that Methuſalem's life was longer than Enoch's: And if the 
common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be, as well as 
any other aſſigned, ) it hinders not at all my imagining what others 
mean, when they make the World a 1000 years older, ſince every one 
may with the ſame Pacility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the World to 
be 50eoo years old, as5639 ; and may as well conceive the duration of 
50000 years, as 5639. Whereby it appears, that zo the meaſuring the dw- 
ration of any thing by Time, it 1s not requiſite, that that thing ſhould be co- 
exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical Revolu- 
tion; but zt ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have the Idea of the length, 
of any regular periodical appearances, which we can in our Minds apply 
toDuration, with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted. 
 $B.31. For as inthe Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by Moſes, Ican 
imagine that Light exiſted three days before the Sun was, or had any 
motion, 
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Chap. XIV. Duration, and its Simple Modes. 9g 


Eb motion, barely by thinking, that the duration of Light before'the Sun 
EF: was Created, was ſo long as(if the Sun had moved then, asit doth now,) 
Y would have been equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the 
ſame way I can have an Idea of the Chaos, or Angels, being created be- 
fore there was either Light, or any continued motion, a Minute, an 
Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but conſider Dura- 
tion equalto one Minute, before either the Being or Motion of any Bo- 
dy, I can add one more Miaute til] I come to 60; And by the ſame 
way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, z. e. ſuch or ſuch partsof 
the Sun's Revolution, or aay other period whereof I have the Iaea;) 
proceed in infinitum, and ſuppoſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch 
periods as I can reckon, let me add whiliſt I will, which I think is the 
4 notion we have of Eternity, of whole infinity we have no other notion, 
Z than we have ofthe infinity of Number, to which we can add for ever 
E withont end. | ED 

.32. And thus T think it is plain that from thoſe two Fountains of 
- all Knowledge before mentioned, viz.) Reflettion and Senſation, we get 
b the Ideas of Duration, and the meaſures of it. 


For Firſt, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our [deas there 
in train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by 


the Idea of Succeſſion. ] : 
Secoxaly, By oblervinga diſtance 1n the parts of this Succeſſion, we get 


the ldea of Duration. 

Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain appearances, at certain regular 
and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we getthe /deas of certain Lengths or 
Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, &c. 

F ourthly By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or Ideas of 


Bo ſtated length of Duratzon in our Minds, as often as we will, wecan come 
25 to imagine Daration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt 5 and thus 


, we imagine to morrow, next year, or ſeven years hence. 

Fithly, by being able torepeat any ſuch /zea of any length of Time, 
; as ofa Minute, a Year, or an Age, asoftenas we willin our own Thoughts, 
= and add them one to another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch 
addition, any nearer thanwe canto theendofNumber, to which we can 
always add, we come by the Idea of Ezerzity, as the future eternal Du- 
ration of our Souls as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which 


muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted. 


Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet out by 
periodical Meaſures, we come by the [dea of what we call Time in ge- 
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100 Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together. Book 11 


Both capabl: 
of greater and 
leſs. 


Expanſion not 
bounded by 
Matter. 


Nor Duration 
by Motion. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Duration and Expanſun, conſidered together. 


"I Phe Hough we havein the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long 
| on the Conſiderations of Space and Duration; yet they being 


Ideas of general concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and pe- 


culiar in their Nature, the comparing them one with another may, per- 
haps, be of uſe for their illuſtration ; and we may have the more clear 
and diſtin& conception of them, by taking a view of them together. Di- 
ſtance or Space, in its Simple abſtraCt conception,to avoid confuſion, I call 
Expanſion to diſtinguiſh it from Extenſion, which by ſome is uſed to ex- 
preſs this diſtance only as it is in the ſolidparts of Matter, an ſoincludes, 
or at leaſt intimates the Idea of Body : Whereas the 1zea of pure Diſtance 
includes no ſuch thing, I prefer alſo the Word Expanſioz to Space, be- 
cauſe Spaceis often applied to Diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive parts, which 
never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. In both 
theſe (viz.) Expanſion and Duration, the Mind has this common Jaea of 
continued Lengrhs, capable of greater, orleſs quantities : fora Man has 
as clear an 1dez of the difference ofthe length of an Hour; and a Day, as 
of an Inch and a Foot. 
SF. 2. The Mind, having got the 1dea of the lengthof any part of Ex- 
panſion, let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what length you will, can, as has 
becn ſaid, repeat that [dea; and fo adding it to the former, exlarge its Idea 
of Length, and make itequal totwo Spans, or two Paces, and ſoasoftenas 
it wil), till it equals the diſtance of any partsof the Earth one from ano- 
ther, andincreaſe thus, tillit amounts to the diſtance of the Sun, or remo- 
teſt Star. By ſuch a progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the place where 
it 15, Or any other place, it can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe lengths, 
and find nothing to ſtop its going on, either in or without Body. ?Tis 
true, we can cafily in our Thoughts come to the end of ſolid Extenſion 3 
the extremity and bounds of all Body, we have no difficulty to arrive at: 
But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its progreſs into 
thisendlels Expanſion ; of thatit can neither find nor conceive any end. 
Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the boundsof Body, there is nothing 
at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within the limits of Matter. Solomon, 
whole Underſtanding was filled and inlarged with Wiſdom,ſfeems to have 
other Thoughts, wt.en he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, can- 
zot contain T hee : And he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the 
Capacity of his own Underſtanding, who perſwades himſelf, that he can 
extend his Thoughts farther than GOD exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion 
where he is not. {, 
g. 3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind having got the Idea of any 
length of Duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond 
its own, but beyond the exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and all the 
meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, and their 
Motions. Burt yet every one eaſily admits, That though we make Dura- 
tion boundleſs, ascertainly it is, wecannot yet extendit beyond all being. 
GOD, every one eaſily allows, fills Eternity 3 and *tis hard to find a Rea- 
ſon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he likewiſe fills Immegſity ; His 
| infinite 
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E infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as another; and methinks 
C it aſcribes a little roo much to Matter, to ſay, where there is no Body, 
there is nothing. - 

& 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Reaſon, why every one fami- _—— be4 
larly, and without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity mit infinite 
3 and ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration ; but "tis with more doubting Duration, 
= 45) than infinite 
PZ and reſerve, that many admzt, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The rea- Expanſion. 
# ſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That Duration and Extenſion being 
3 uſed as names of afteQtions belonging to other Beings, we eaſily conceive 
be in GOD infinite Duration, and we cannot avoid doing ſo: bur not at- 

U tributing to him Extention, but only to Matter, which 1s fanite, we are 
Y apter to doubt of the Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter; of which 
alone wecommonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute: And therefore when Men 
purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at the confines of 
Body 3 as if Space were there at an end too, andreached no farther: Or 
if their 1deas upon conſideration carry them farther, yet they term what 
Zh is beyond the limits of the Univerſe, imaginary Space ; as if it were no- 
BE, thing, becauſe there is no Body exiſting init. Whereas Duration, antece- 
= dert to all Body, and to the motions it 1s meaſured by, they never term 
imaginary, becauſe itisnever ſuppoſed void of ſome other realexiſtence 
And if the names of things may at all dire& our Thoughts towards the 
Originals of Mens Ideas, (as Iam apt to think they may very much,) 
one may have occaſion to think by the name Duration, that the conti- 
nuation of Exiſtence, with a kind of Reſiſtance, to any deſtructive force 
and the continuation of Solidity, ( which is apt to be confounded with, 
: andif we will look into the minute atomical parts of Matter, is little dif- 
Z ferent from Hardneſs,) were thought to have ſome Analogy ,and gave oc- 
z caſion to Words, ſo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſſe. But be that 
Fo as it will, this is certain, That whoeverpurſues his own Thoughts, will 
Ec: find them ſometimes lanch out beyond the extent of Body: into the In- 
= finity cf Space or Expanſion 3 the 1deawhereof is diſtinCt and ſeparate 
b from Body, and all other things : which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be 
a Subject of tarrher meditation. | | 

$. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place to Expanſion. They }_. = 
are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as —_— _ 
1s ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, asit were by Landmarks ; and Place to Ex- 
ſo are made uſe of, to denote the poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect 9%" 
one to another in thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. 

Thele rightly conſidered, are nothing bur [deas of determinate Diſtan- 
ces, from certain known points fixed 1in.diſtinguiſhable fenlible things, 
and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame diſtance one from another. From ſuch 
points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, and from them we meaſure 
out Portions of thoſe infinite Quantities ; which ſo conſidered, are that 
A which we call Time and Place. For Duration and Space being in them- 
Þ ſelves uniform and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, without 
z ſuch known ſetled Points, would be loſt in them ; and all things would 
lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. Oy" 

SF. 6. Time and Place taken thus, for determinate diſtinguiſhable Por- pace are ta. 

tions of thoſe infinite Abyſſes of Space and Duration, fet out, or ſuppoſed &» fr po 
Hy : | . much of either, 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by marks, and known Boundaries, have ,, ,;« fir ou: 


each of them a two-fold Acceptation. by the Exiſtence 
ani Motion of 


Fir#, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite Du- 99%. - 
ration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiſtent with the Exiſtence, and 


Motions of the greatBodies of the Univerle,as far as we know any _— 
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ſign by mea- 
ſures taken 
from the bulk 
or motion of 
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They belong t0 © 


all Beings. 


Duration and Expanſion, conſedered together. Book 1L 
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of them; and in this Senſe, Time beginsand ends with-the frame of this 
ſenſible World, as in theſe Phraſes betore mentioned, before all time, or 
when time ſhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes tor that 
Portion of infinite Space, which is poſlefſed by, and comprehended with- 
in the Material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Ex- 
panſion ; though this may more properly be called Exzenſion, than Place. 
Within, theſe twoare confined, and by the obſervable Parts of them are 
meaſured and determined the particular Time or Duration, and the parti- 
cular Extenſion, and Place of all corporeal Beings. | 

F. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word Timeis uſed iz 4 larger ſenſe, and is 
applied to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtingui- 
ſhed and meaſured out by this real Exiſtence, and periodical Motions of 
Bodies, that were appointed from the Beginning to be for Signs, and for 
Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, and are accordingly our meaſures of 
time ; but ſuch other portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, 
which we upon any occaſion do ſuppoſeequal to certain lengths of mea- 
ſured Time ; and fo conſider them as bounded and determined. For if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, was at the Begin- 
ning of the J1iaz Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould 
be underitood, if we ſaif7 *tis a longer time fince the Creation of Angels, 
than the Creationof the World, by 764 years: Whereby ve would mark 
our ſo much of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration,as weſuppoſe equal to, and 
would have admitted, 764 annual Revolutions of the Sun moving at the 
rate it now does. And thus likewiſe, we ſometimes ſpeak of Place, Di- 
ſtanceor Bulkin the great Inane beyond the Contines of the World, when 
we conſider ſo much of that Space, as is equal to, or capable to receive a 
Body of any aſſigned Dimenſions, as a Cubick foot ; or do ſuppoſe a 
Point in it, at ſuch a certain diſtance from any part of the Univerſe. 

#. 8. Where and when are Queſtions belonging to all finite Exiſtences, 
and are by us always reckoned from ſome known Parts of of this ſenſible 
World, and from ſome certain Epochs marked out to us by the Motions 
obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of 
things would be loſt, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs in- 
variable Occans of Duration and Expanſion; which comprehend in them 
all finite Beings, and 1n their full Extent, belong only to the Deity. And 
therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend them not, and do 
{o often find our Thoughts at a loſs , when we would conſider them, ei- 
ther abſtraQly in themſelves, or asany way attributed to the firſt incom- 
prehenſible Being. But when applied toany particular finite Beings, the 
Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the bulk of 
that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, when con- 
ſidered at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As the Idea of the parti- 
cular Duration of any thing, is an Idea of that Portion of infinite Dara- 
tion, which paſles during the Exiſtence of that thing ; ſo the time wher 
the thing exiſted, 1s the /dea of that Space of Duration, which paſſed 
between ſome knownand fixed Period of Duration, and the Being of that 
thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exi- 
ſtence of the {ame thing, as that itisa Foot Square, or laſted two Years; 
the other ſhews the diſtance of it 1n Place, or Exiſtence from other fixed 
points of Duration or Spaces as that it was inthe middle of Lizcolns-1nn- 
Fields, or the firſt degree of Tanrns, and in the year of our Lord 1691. 
or the 1000 year of the Julian Period : All which diſtances, we meaſure 
by preconceived /deas of certain lengths of Space and Duration, as Tn- 
ches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, Days, and 
Years, &-c. JF. 9. There 
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F. 9. There is one thing more, wherein Space and Duration have a 4ll the pare; 


oreat Conformity, and that is, though they are juſtly reckoned amongſt 
our ſimple Ideas, yet none of the di int Ideas we have of either is with- 
our all manner of Compoſition; it is the very Nature of both of them to 


conſiſt of Parts : But their Parts being allof the ſame kind, and without ra:j;n. 


the mixture of any other 1dez, hinder them not from having a Place 
amongſt ſimple 1deas. Could the Mind, as in Number, come to to ſmall 
a part of Extenſion or Duration, as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, 
as it were, the indiviſible Unite, or [dee ; by repetition of which, it would 
make its more inlarged Ideas of Extenſion and Duration. But ſince the 
Mind is not able to frame an Ides of any Space, without Parts; inſtead 
thereof it makes uſe of the common Meaſures, which by familiar uſe, in 
each Country, have imprinted themſelves on the Memory (as Inches, 
and Feet ; or Cubits, and Paraſangs ; and {oSeconds, Minutes, Hours, 
Days, and Years, in Duration :) The Mind makes uf, I ſay of ſuch 7deas 
as theſe,as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component Parts of larger 1deas, 
which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch known 
Lengths, which it is acquainted with : On the other ſide, the ordinary 
{malleſt meaſure we have of either, look'd on as an Unite in Number, 
when the Mind by diviſion would reduce them into leſs FraQions. 
Though oa both ſides, both in addition and diviſion, either of Space or 
Duration, when the 1dea under Conſideration becomes very big, or very 
{inall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the 
Number of its repeated additions,or diviſions, that alone remains clear and 
diſtin&, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his Thoughts looſe 
in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. Every part of 
Duration is Duration too ; and every part of Extenſion is Extenſion, 
both of them capable of addition or diviſion 72 infinitum. But the leaſt 
Portions of either of them, whereof we have clear and diſtin& 1deas, 
may perhaps be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple 1deas of that 
kind, out of which our complex modes of Space, Extenſion, and Dura- 
tion, are made up, and into which they can again bediſtinly reſolved. 
Such a ſmall part in Duration, may be called a Momerr, and is the time 
of one Idea in our Minds, in the train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. 
The other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may beallow- 
edto call « /eyſihle Point, meaning thereby the leaſt Particle of Matter 
or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, andto the 
ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye 
is the Centre. | 


S. 1c. Expanfion, and Duration have this farther Agreement, that 73,;r 20; 
though they are both conſidered by us as having Parts; yet their Parts inſeparable, 


are not ſeparable one from another, no notevenin Thought : Though the 
parts of Bodies, from whence we take our meaſure of the one ; andthe 
parts of Motion, or rather the ſucceſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from 
whence we take the meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſepa- 
rated ; asthe one is often by Reſt, and the other 1s by Sleep, which we 
call Reſt roo. 


SF 11. Butyet there is this manifeſt difference between them, That the pyration is «s 


Line, Ex- 
Ideas of Length, we have of Expanſion, are turned every way, and ſo make on —_ 


Figure, and Breadth, and Thickneſs ; but Duration 7s but as it were the ';, 5.1 


length of one ſtreight Line, extended in infinitum, not capable of Multipli- 
city, Variation, or Figure ; but is one common meaſure of all Extſtence 
whatſoever, whereinall things whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For 


this preſent moment is common to all things,that now are in being, _ 
equally 
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Duration hag * 


hever two 
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Duration aud Expanſion, con fodered together. Book 1II 


equally comprehends that part of their Exiſtence, as much asifthey were 
all butone (ingle Being 3 and we may my lay, they all exiſt in the ſame 
moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits have any Analogy tv 
this, in reſpe& of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprehenſion : and, per- 
haps, for us, who have Underſtandings and Comprehenfions, ſuited to 
our own Preſervation, and the ends of our own Being, but not ro the 
reality and extent of all other Beings, *ris near as ard ro cvaceive any 
Exiſtence, or to have an {dex of any real zeing, with a periett Negarion 
of all manner of Expanſion ; as itis, to have the {des oi any rea! Exi- 
ſtence, with a pertcQ Negation of all manner of Duration : And there. 
fore what Spirits have to do with Space, or how they communicace in 
it, we know not. All chat weknow 1s, that Bodies do each fingly poſ: 
ſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the cxtent of uts {oli Parrs ; and 
thereby exclude all other Bodies from having any ſhare in thar particular 
portion of Space, whilſt it remains there. 

g. I2. Daration, and Time which is a part of it, # the Idea we have 
of periſhing diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt together, but tollow each 
other in Succeſſion ; as Expanſion 75s the Idea of laiting diftance, all whoſe 
parts exiſt together, and are not capable of Succeilion. And therefore 


ſion alroguther. though we cannot Conceive any Duration without Succetiion, nor can 


Ce EE EE CEINIENT 


put ic together in our Thoughts, that any Being does now exiſt to Mor- 
row, or poſleſs at once more than the preſent moment of Duration; yet 
we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty tar diflerent 
from that of Man, or any other finite Being. Becauſe Main comprehends 
not in his Knowledge, or Power, all paſt and future things: His Thoughts 
are butof yerſterday, and he knows not what to morrow will bring torth. 
What is once palied, he can never recal, and what is yet to come, he 
cannot make preſent. WharlI ſay of Man, I ſay of all finite Beings, who 
though they may far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are no 
more than the meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Fi- 
nite of any Magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. God's infi- 
nite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, and infinite 
Power, he ſees all things paſt and to come; and they are no morediſtant 
trom his Knowledge, no farther removed from his fight, than the preſent: 
They all lie under the ſame view : And thereis nothing, which he can 
not make exiſt each moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all things, 
depending upon his good Pleaſure ; all thingsexiſt every moment, that 
he thinks fir to have them exiſt. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration 
do nwtually imbrace, and comprehend each other ; every part of Space 
being in every part of Duration ; and every part of Duration, in every 
part of Expanſion. ,Such a Combination of two diſtinct Ideas, is, I ſup- 
poſe ſcarce to be found in all that great Variety, we do or can conceive, 
and may afford Matter to farther Speculation. 
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Chap.XV.l Number. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number. 


SP. I. Monegſt all the 1deas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted tothe m_— the 
Mind by more ways, ſothere isnone more ſimple than that of, wo, 

Unity, or One; it hasno ſhadow of Variety nor Compoſition in it : Idea 
Every Object our Senſes are imployedabout ; every [dea in our Under- 

ſtandings 3 every Thought of our Minds brings this 7ea along with it : 

And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as well as it isin 

its Agreement to all other things, the moſt univerſal Idea we have : For 

Number applies it ſelf ro Men, Angels, Aftions, Thoughts,every thing, 

that either doth exiſt, or can be imagined. 

0. 2. By repeating this 7dea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions 7s —_— 
together, we come by the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by ad- 1159 944%” 
ding oneto one, wehave the complex 7des of two by putting twelve, 

Unites together, we have the complex /dea ofa Dozen ; and ſo of a Score 
or a Million, or any other Number. 

h. 3. The ſimple modes of Number are of allother the moſt diſtin# ; every _ RI 
the leaſt Variation, which isan unite, making each combination,asclear- jjug © 
ly different from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt re- 
mote ; Two being as diſtin& trom one, as Two hundred ;andthe /deas of 
Two, as diſtin from the /dea of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole 
Earth, is from that of a Mite. This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in 
which it is nor ſocalie, nor, perhaps. poſfible for us todiſtinguiſh betwixt 
two approaching Ideas, which yet are really difterent. For who will 
undertake to find a difterence between the white of this Paper, and that 
of the next degree to it: Or can form diſtinct 1deas of every the leaſt 
excels in Extenſion ? Op" IP 

oF. 4 The Clearneſs and DiſtiniFneſs of each mode of Number from all monjirations in. 
others, even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that —_— | 
Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not moreevident and exact,than ths 6 
in Extenſion, yet they are more general in their uſe, and moredetermi- 
nate in their Application. - Becauſe the 1deas of Numbers are more pre- 
ciſe, anddi ſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion z where every Equality and 
Exceſs are not {o caſe tobe obſerved, or meaſured, becauſe our Thoughts 
cannot 1n Space arrive at any determined ſmallneſs beyond which it can- 
not go, as in an Unite; and therefore the quantity or proportion of any 
the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſcovered, which is clear otherwiſe in Num- 
ber, where, as has been ſaid, g1is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from 
900Oo, though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to go. But it 1s not ſo 
in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or an Inch, 1s 
not diſtinguiſhableirom the Standard of a Foot, or an Inch; and in Lines 
which appear of an equal length, one may be longer than the other by 
innumerable Parts : Nor can any one afſign an Angle, which ſhall be the 
next biggeſt to aright one. 

$. 5. By the repeating, as has been faid, of the 7dea of an Unite, and 
joyning it to another Unite, we make thereof one colleQtive /dea, mark- 
ed by the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on, 
fill adding one more to the laſt colleQive des he had of any N _— 
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Book IL. 


and give a Name to it, may count, or have [deas for ſeveral ColleQions 
of Unites, diſtinguiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of 
Names for following Numbers, anda Memory to retain that Series, with 
their ſeveral Names: All Numeration being but ftill the adding of one 
Unite more, and giving to the whole together, as comprehended in one 


Number. 


_ 


Jas, a new ordiſtint Name or Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe be- 


fore and after, anddiſtinguiſhitfromevery ſmaller or greater multitude 
of Unites : So that hethat canadd one to one, and ſo to two, and ſogo 
on with his Tale, taking (till with him the diſtint Names belonging to 
every Progreſſion ; and ſo again by ſubtracting an Unite from each Col- 
leQion retreat and leflen them, is capable of all the [deas of Numbers, 
within the compaſs of his Language, or for which he hath names, though 
not, perhaps, of more. For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers being 
in our Minds but ſo many Combinations of Unites, which have no varic- 
ty, nor are capable of any other difference, but more or leſs, Names or 
Marks for each diſtin& Combination, ſeem more neceſſary than in any 
other ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can hardly 
well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where the Combina- 
tion is made up of any great multitude of Unites, which put together 
without a Nameor Mark.to diſtinguiſh that preciſe ColleQton, will hard- 


| ly be kept from being a heap of Confuſion. 
Names neceſſary JS. 6. This, I think, tobe the reaſon why ſome Americans, T have ſpoken 
to Numbcrs. 


with, (who were otherwiſe of quickand rational Parts enough,) could 
not as we do, by any means count to 1000 3 nor had any diftin&t /dez of 
that Number, though they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their 
Language being ſcanty and accommodated oaly to the few neceſlaries 
of a needy ſimple Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathema- 
ticks, had no Words: in itto ſtand for 1c00 3 fo that when they were diſ- 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the Hairs of 
their Head, to expreſs a great multitude which they could not number; 
which 1nabllity, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of Names. 'T'he 
Tououpinambos had no Names for Numbers above 5; ony Number beyond 
that, they made our by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of others 


number in Words,a great deal farther than we uſually do, would we find 
out but ſome fit denominations to ſignifie them by ; whereas in the way 
we take now toname them by Millions of Millions of Millions, &#«. itis 
hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and twenty decimal Pro- 
greſſions without confuſjon. But to ſhew how much 4d:tint# Names con- 
duce to our well reckoning, or having uſeful Ideas of Numbers, let us ſet all 
theſe following Figures in one continued Line, as the Marks of one 
Number : v. g. 


Nonilions. Ofilions, Septilions. Sextilions. Quintilions. Qu atrilions. Trilions. Bilions. Milions, Unites. 
857324» 162485, 345896. 437916. 423147. 248106. 235421, 261734. 368149-623137» 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Ezg/iſb, will be the often 
repeatingof Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
of Millions, of Millions, of Millions,) whichis the denomination of the 
ſecond fix Figures.) In, which way, it will be very hard to have any 
diſtinguiſhing Notions of this Number : But whether, by giving every 
ſix Figuresa new and orderly denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great 
many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eaſily be counted diſtin- 


ly, and Jzeas of them both got mere eaſily to our ſelves, and more plain- 
ly Ggnificd to others, I leave it to beconſidered. ThisI mention only to 


ſhew 
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ſhew how neceſſary diſtinet Names are to Numbering, without preten- 


ding to introduce new ones of my invention. 
8.7. Thus Children, either for want of Names, to mark the ſeveral 


Progreſſions of Numbers, or not having yet the faculty to colleCt ſeate #*r Cites 


nutnber nt 


tered Ideas into complicx ones, and range them in a regular Order, and ;,1ijer. 


ſo retain them in their Memories, as is neceſlary to reckoning, do not 
begin tonumber very early, nor proceed in it very far or ſteadily, till a 
good while after they are well furniſhed with good {tore of other 1deas; 
and one may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, betore they can tell 
20. And ſome through the default of their Memories, who cannot retain 
the ſeveral Combinationsof Numbers, with their Names annexed in their 
diſtinEt orders, and the dependance of io long a train of numeral Progreſ- 
ons, and their relation one to another, are not able all their life-time, 
to reckon, or regularly goover any moderate Series of Numbers. For he 
thatwill count Twenty, or have any Idez of that Nuniber, muſt know 
that Ninetcen went before, with the diſtin Name or Sign of every one 
of them, as they ſtand marked in their order ; for whereever this fails, 
a gap'is mace, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbring can go 
no farther. So that zo reckon right, it is required, 1. "That the Mind di- 
ſtinguiſh carefally rwo Ideas, which are different one from another only 
by the addition or ſubſtraCtion of one Unite, 2. That it retain in me- 
mory the Names, or Marks, of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unite 
to thatNumber ; and that not confuledly, and at random, but in that 
cxatt order, that the Numbers follow one another ; in either of whichif 
it trips, the whole buſineſs of Numbring will be diſturbed, and there 
will remain only the confuſed Idea of multitude, but the Ideas neceflary 
to diſtin&t numeration, will not be attained to. | 
PF. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that, which the 


Number mea«- 


Mind makes uſe of in »eaſuring all things, that by us are meaſurable, {ves all ye. 
which principally are Expanſion and Duration ; and our 14 of Infinity, ſerabler. 


even when applied tothoſe, ſeems to be nothing, but the infinity of Num- 
ber. For what elſe are our 1deas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the re- 
peated additions of certainl[deas of imagined parts of Duration, and Ex- 
panſion with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come tonoend 
of Addition ? For ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtock, Number, of all other our 
Ideas, molt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious toevery one : Forlet 
a Man coll: into one Sum, as great a Number as he pleaſes, this Multi- 
tude, how great {oever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to it, or 
brings himany nearer theend of the inexhauſtible ſtock ofNumber,wicre 
fill there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. And 
this endleſs addition of Numbers,ſ{o apparent tothe Mind,is that, 1 think, 
which gives us the cleareſt aud moſt diſtinCt Idea of Infinity ; of which 


morein the following Chapter, 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Of Infinity. 
Tofinity, in its $+ 1+ E that would know what kind of [dex it is to which we give 
original inten- the name of Ixfizity, cannot doit better, than by conlide- 


tion, attributed .: * . Fr : : 
to Space, Du. F108 tO what Infinity is by the mind more 1mmediately attributed, and 


ration, ad then how the Mind comes to frame it, 

Number. Finite, and Infinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the Mind, 
as the Modes of Quantity, and to be atributed primarily in their firſt de- 
ſignation only to thoſe things, which have parts, and are capable of in- 
creaſe or diminution, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part; 
and ſuch arethe Ideas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have 
conſidered in the foregoing Chapters. 'Tis true, that we cannot but be 
aſſured, That the great GOD, of whom, and from whomare all things, 
is incomprehenſibly Infinite ; but yet, when we apply to that firſt and 
ſupreme Being, our dea of Infinite in our weak and narrow Thoughts, 
we do it primarily in reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity ; 3nd, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, W:{dom, and Goodneſs, and other At- 
tributes, which are properly 1nexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, ec. 
For when we call them Infinite, we have no other 1dea of this Infinity, 
but what carries with it ſome refle&tion on, arid intimation of that Num- 
ber or Extent ofthe Atts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, orſomany, which theſe At- 
tributes, will not alwaysſurmount and exceed, Ict us multiply them in our 
Thoughts with all the infinity of endleſs number. I do not pretend to ſay 
how theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is iofinitely beyond the reach 
of our narrow Capacities: They do without doubt contain in them all 


poſſible perfection ; but this, I ſay, is our vay of conceiving them, and 


theſe our 1deas of their Infinity. 

9. 2. Finite then, and Infinite being by the Mind looked on as modi- 
How we com? fications of Expanſion and Duration; the next thing to be conſidered is, 
oF tea of Ffow the Mind comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, there is no great 

difficulty z the obvious portionsof Extenfion, that affe&t our Senſes, carry 
with them intothe Mind the [dex of Finite, and the ordinary periods of 
Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration ; as Hours, Days, 
and Years are bounded Lengths : the difficulty is, how we come by thoſe 
boundleſs Ideas of Eternity and Immerſity, ſince the ObjeAs we converſe 
bob come ſo much ſhorcot any approach or proportion to that Large- 
neſs. 

S. 3 Every one that has any [ea of any ſtated lengths of Space, asa 
Foot, finds that he can repeat that /4a; and joining it to the former, 
make the Idea of rwo Foot ; and by the addition of a third, three Foot, 
and ſoon withoutever coming to an endot his additions, whether of the 
ſame 1d:a of a Foot, or it he pleaſe of doubling it, or any other Idea he 
has of any length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or of the Ortis 
Magnus; for which-ever of theſe he takes, and how often ſoever he doubles 
or.any otherwiſe nultiphes it, he finds that after he has continued this 
doubling in bis Thoughts, and enlarged his Idea, as much as he pleaſes 
he has no more r:alon toltop, nor is-ene jor nearer the end of ſuch Ad- 
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dition, than he wasat firſt ſetting out; the power of enlarging his [deaof 
Space by farther Additions, remaining {till the ſame, he hence takes the 
Idea of infinite Space. 

FS. 4. This, I think, is the way, whereby the Mind gets the [dex of ow Idea of 
infinite Space, * 15a quite difterent Conſideration to examine, whether $24 foundleſs, 
the Mind has the [dez of ſuch a boundleſs Space aFnally exiſting, ſince 
b our Ideas are not always Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things; but yet ſince 
z this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſeI may ſay, that we are apt to think, 
that Space in it ſelfis actually boundlels, to which Imagination, the Idea 
of Space or Expanſion of its ſelf naturally leads us. For it being conlide- 
red by us, either as the Extenſion of Body,or as exiſting by it ſelf, with- 
out any ſolid Matter taking ir up, (tor of tuch a void Space, we have not 
only the [dex, but I haveproved, as I think, for the Motion of Body, irs 
neceſſary exiſtence,) it is umpoſlible che Mind ſhould be ever able to find 
cr ſuppole any end of it, orbe {topped any where, in its progrels in this 
Space, how far ſoeverit exc2nds its Thougnts. Any Bounds made with 
Body, even Adamantine Walls, arcſotar from putting a ſtopto the Mid 
in its farther progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it: For 1o far as that Body reaches, fofar noone can doubt of 
Extenſion ; and when wearecome to the utmolit extremity of Body, what 
i5 there, that can there put a ſtop, and fatisfie the Mind, that it is at the 
end of Space, when 1t perccives1t 1s not; nay, when It is ſatisfied that Bo- 
dy it felt can move into it? For ititbe neceſſary for the Motion of Body, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space, though never ſo little here amongſt 
Bodies, and it be poſſible for Body to move 19 or through that empty 
Space ; nay, it is impoſſible for any particle of Matter to move bu: ito 
an empty Space, the ſame poſlibility of a Body's moving into a void 
Space, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space 
interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident, the 
Hdeaof empty pure Space, whether within, or beyond the confines of all 
Bodies, being exaly the ſame, differing not 1n Nature, though in Bulk 
and there being nothing to hiader Body trom moving into it : So that 
where-ever the Mind places it felt by any thought, either among(t,or re- 
mote from all Bodies, 1t can, in this uniform [de of Space, nowhere find 
any bounds, any end ; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the very 
Nature and 1dea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. , 

p. 5. As, by the power we find in our {clves of repeating, as often as 4, pof Dura: 
we will, any Idez of Space, we get the Idea of immenlity; . ſo, by being tian. 
able torepeat the Idea of any length of Duration, we have in our Minds 
with all tie endleſs addition of Number, we come by the 1dea of Erezr- 
zity. For we find in our ſelves, we can no more come to an end of ſuch 
repeated Ideas, than we can come to the end of Number, which every 
0 perceives he cannot. But here again *tis another queſtion, quite dit- 
terent trom our having an 1dez of Eternity, to know whether there were 
any Real Beings, whoſe Duration has been eternal, He that conſiders 
lomething now exiſting, muſt neceſlarily come to ſomething eternal; 
but having ſpoke. of this in another place, I {hall ſay here no more 
of it, but proceed on to ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea of 
Iofinity, : 

E 9.6. If ithe ſo, that our 1dea of Infinity be got from the Power, we ob= _ . 

3 ſerve in our ſelves, of repeating without end our own [deas ; It may be 3%" —_ 
7 demanded, Why we do not attribute Iafinity to other Ideas, as well as of infinity, 

= - thoſe of Space and Duration ; .fince they may be as ealily,and as often 

Z repeated in our Minds as the other; and yet no Body ever thinks of in- 

finite 
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finite ſweetneſs, or infinite whiteneſs, though he can repear the [zez of 
Sweet or Whire, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a Day * To which 
Tanſwer, all the [dezs, that are conſidered as having parts, and are ca- 
pable of increaſe by the addition of any equal or leis parts, afford us by 
cheir repetition the [dex of Infinity ; becauſe with this englels repetition, 
there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be no end. But 
in other [eas it is not ſo; torto the largeſt Idea of Extenſion. or Dura- 
tion, that I at preſent have, the addition of any rhe leaſt part makes an 
increaſe; bur to the perfeQeſt Idea IT have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I 
add another of a leſs, or equal whiteneſs, (and of a whiter thanT have, I 
cannot add the Idea,) it makes no increaſe, and enlarges not my 1dea at 
all; and therefore the different Ideas of Whitenelſs, ec. are called De- 
grees. For thoſe Ideas, that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of being aug- 
mented by every addition of the leaſt part ; but it you take the Jdea of 
White, which one parcel of Snow yielded yeſterday to your Sight, and 
another Ie of White from another parcel of Snow you ſee to day, and 
put them togetherin your Mind, they embody, as it were and run 1n- 
to one, and the Ideaof Whitenels isnot at all increaſed; and if we add 
a leſs degree of Whitenelſs to a greater, weare ſo far from increaſing, that 
we diminiſh it. Thoſe Jaeas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be avg- 
mented to what proportion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they 
have received by their Senſes ; but Space, Duration, and Number, being 
capable of increaſe by repetition, leave in the Mind an 1deaoft an endleſs 
room for more ; nor can we conceive any where a ſtop toa farther Ad- 
dition or Progreſſion, and ſo thoſe Ideas alone lead our Minds towards 
the Thought of Infinity. 

$. 7. Though our {dex of Infinity ariſe from the contemplation of 
Difference. be- Quantity, and the endleſs increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, 
tween infinity Þy the repeated additions of what Portions thereof it pleaſes; yer I gueſs 
of Space, md ye cauſe great confuſion in our Thoughts, when we joyn Infinity toany 
Space infim'®. ſyppoſed Idea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, and ſo dil- 
| courſe or reafon about an infinite quantity, asan infinite Space, or an in- 
finite Duration : ' For our Iaea of Infinity being, as I think, an endleſs 
growing Idea, but the Ides of any Quantity the Mind has, being at that 
time terminated in that {dea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no 
greater than it 15,) to joyn Infinity tot, is toadjuſt a ſtanding meaſure to 
a growing bulk ; and therefore 1 think it is not an inſigoificant ſubtilty 
if I fay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the Jae of the Infi- 
nity of Space, and the [ez of a Space infinite : "The firſt is nothing but 
a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind, over what repeated Ideas of 
Space it pleaſes ; but to bave aQtually in the /Mind the 7dez of a Space 
infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and aCtually to have 
a view of all thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, wich an endleſs repetition 
can never totally repreſent to it, which carries in it a plain contra- 

dition. | | 
We haven #8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in Num- 
— wry nfinit? bers. The infinity of Numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every one 
; perceives there 1s no approach, eafily appears to any one that refle&s on 
it : But how clear ſoever this [zez of the Infinity of Num ber be, there is 
nothing yet more evident, than the abſurdity of the aEtual ea of an In- 
finite Number. Whatſoever poſitive 1deas we have in our Minds ofany 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be never ſo great, they are till 
finite; but when we ſuppole an inexhauſtible remainder, from which we 
remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the Mind an erdleſs progref- 
{109 
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ſion of Thought, without ever compleating the [dea, there we have our 
1d:a of Infinity 3 which thoughir icem to be pretty clear, when wecon- 
ſider nothing elſe 1n it, but the Negation of an end, yer when we would 


b- frame in our Minds the [ze of an infinite Space or Duration, that ſata is 
E: very obſcure, and confuſcd, becaulc it is made up of two Parts, very dif- 
2 ferent, if nor inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his mind an Idea of 
[ any Space Or Number, as great as he will; 'ts plain, the Mind reſts and : 


| terminates in that Idea, which 1s contrary to the Idea of Infinity, which 


L conſiſts in 4 ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion. And theretore, I think, it is, that 
E; we are ſoeaſily confounded, when ve come to argue, and reaſon about 
E infigite Space or Duration, &c. Becauſe the parts of ſich an 1dez, not 
Fa being perceived to be, as they are, tnconſiſtenr, the one ſide or other al- 
wa) s perplexes, whatever Conſequences we draw from the other; asan 
Idea of Motion not pailing on,would perplex any one, who ſhouldargue 
from ſuch an 1dea, vi hich is not better than an 1dea of motion at relt ; 
and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the dex of a Space, or (which is the 
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{:me thing) a Number infinite, z.e. of a Space or Number, which tie 
Mind a&tually has, and fo views, and terminates in; and of a Space or 
Number, which in a conſtant and endlels inlarging, and Progreſſion, it 
can in Thought never attain to. For how large ſoever an 1dea of Space 
] have in my Mind, it is no larger than it 1s thar inſtant, that T have ir, 
though I be capable the next inſtant to double it ; and fo on iz infinitum: 
For that alone is infinite, which has nobounds; and that the 1dea of In- 


finity, in which our Thoughts can find none. 

$. 9. But of all other J1dcas, it is Number, as T have ſaid, whichT think, wurier af- 
ferniſhes us with the cleare#t and moit diſtin ldea of lajtnity, we are ca- ets 
pable of. For eveniin Space and Duration, when thc Mind purſuzs the nies F 
Idea of Infinity, it there makes uſe of the /deas and Repetirions of Num- 
bers, as of millions of millions of Miles, or Years, which are as lomany 
diltin& 1deas, kept beſt by Number from running into a contuſ-d heap, 
whereinthe Mind loſes itſelf; and when it has added together as many 
millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of Space or Duration, the | 
clrareſt 1dea, it can get of Infinity, 1s the confuſed incomprehenſible re- 
maindcr of endleſs addible Numbers, which attords no proſpett of Stop 
or Boundary. 

F. 10. It will, perhaps, give usa little farther light into the 1dez we g,, ,; 
have of Infinity, and dilcover to us, that it is nothing but the Infinity of aa—_— 
Number applied to determinate parts, of which we have in our Minds the * #finiy 
diſtinft /geas, if we conſider that Number 1s not generally thought b wy= nnpycney 
us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenſionare apt to beſo; which ariſen 
from hence, That in Number we are at one end as it were : for there 
being in Number nothing leſs than an Unite, we there ſtop, and are at 
an cnd; but 1n addition, or increaſe of Number, we can ſet no Bounds: 
and fo it is ike a Line, whereof one end terminating with us, the other is 
extended {tili forwards beyond all that we can conceive z but in Space 
and Duration itis otherwiſe. For in Duration, we conſider it, as if this 
Line of Number were extended both ways to an unconceivable, undeter- 
minate, and infinite leagth 3 which is evident to any one, that will but 
refleQ on what Conlideration he hath of Eternity ; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elle, but rhe turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, 4 parte ante, and aparte poſt, as they ſpeak. For when we would 
conſider Eternity, 4 parte ante, what do we but, beginning from our 
ſelves, and the preſent time we are in, repeat in our Minds the 1deas of 
Years, or Ages, orany other ailignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 

proſpect 
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proſpeCt of proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Num- 
ber ; and when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte poſt, we juſt after 
the ſame rate begin from our ſelves, and reckon by multiplied Periods 
yet to come, ſtill extending that Line of Number, as before ; and theſe 
two being put together, are that infinite Duration we call Eternity ; 
which, as weturn our view either way forwards or backwards, appears 
infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn that way the infinite end of Number, z. e. 
the Power till of adding more. | 
Our different F.11. The ſamehappens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving our ſelves 
conceprion of tO be as it were in the Centre, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indetermi- 
the Infinity of nable Lines of Number ; and reckoning any way from our ſelves a Yard, 
Number, Pre Mile, Diameter of the Earth, or Orbis magnus, by the infinity of Number, 
panſion. we add others to them, as often as we will ; and having no more Rea- 
ſon to ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated 1deas, than we have to ſet Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable 1des of Þ:menſity. | 
Sg. 12. Andfince in any Bulk of Matter, our Thoughts can never arrive 
at the utmoſt Diviſibi/ity,rherefore there isan apparent Infinity to us al- 
ſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but with this diffe- 
rence, 'That in the former Conſiderations of the Infinity of Space and 
Duration, we only uſe Addition of Numbers ; whereas this is like the di- 
viſion of an Unite into its Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed 
in infinitum, as well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the 
Addition till of new Numbers: though in the Addition of the one, we 
can have no more the poſitive Jdea of a Space infinitely great, than in 
the Diviſion of the other, we can have the 7dez of a Body, infinitely lit- 
tle; our 7dea of Infinity being, as I may ſoſay, a growing and fugitive 
Idea, ſtill in a boundleſs Progreſſion, that can ftop no where. 
: F. 13. Though itbe hard, I think, to find any one ſo abſurd, as to ſay 
if {vr idea he has the poſitive 1dea ofan Aftual infinite Number ;the Infinity where- 
* of liesonly in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination of Unites to any 
former Number, and that as long, and as much as one will ; the likeal- 
{o being 1n the Infinity of Space and Duration, which Power leaves al- 
ways to the Mind room for endleſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe, who 
imagine they have poſitzve Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would 
I think, beenough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive 1dez of Infinite, to ask 
him that has it, whether hecould add to it or no 5 which would eaſily 
ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. We can I think, have no 
poſitive 7dea of, any Space or Duration, whichis not made up of, and 
commenſurate torepeated Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, 
which are the common meaſures, whereof we have the /deas in our 
Minds, and whereby we judge of thegreatneſs of theſe ſort of quanti- 
ties. And therefore, ſince an Ide of infinite Space or Duration muſt 
needs be made up of infinite parts, it can have no other Infinity, than 
that of Number capable ſtill of farther Addition ; but not an actual po- 
fitive Idea ofa Number infinite. For, TI think, it is evident, that the Ad- 
dition of finite things together [as are all lengths, whereof we have thes 
poſitive Ideas) can never otherwiſe produce the Idea of infinite, thana 
Number does ; which conſiſting of Additions of finite Unites one to ano- 
ther, ſuggeſts the [dex of Infinite, only by a Power, we find we have, of 
ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more of the ſame kind, without 
coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progreſſion. 

S. 14. They who would prove their Ide of Infinite to be peſitive, ſeem 
to me todo it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from the Negation of an 
end; which being negative, the Negation of it is poſitive. He that 

conliders, 
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( 
conſiders, that the end is in Body but the extremity or ſuperficiesof that 
Body, will not, perhaps, be forward to grant, that the end is a bare ne- 
oative : And he that percives the end of his Pen is black or white, will 
be apt to think, that the eadis ſomething more thana pure Negation ; 
nor 151, when applied to Duration, the bare Negation of Exiſtence, but 
more p:operly the laſt moment of 1t. Burt if they will have the end to 
be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannotde- 


0 I ny, bur that the beginning 1s the firſt inſtant of Being, and is not by 
i» © any Body conceived to be a bare Negation ; and therefore by their own 
, | Argument, the [es of Eternal, 4 parte ante, or of a Duration without a 
| beginning, 1s buta negative [ea. : _ 
- = S. 15. The 1ae of Infinite, has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in all 
» © thoſe things we apply toit. When ve would thiuk of infinite Space or ypuripoſttive, 
FE Duration, we at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large [des, as, per- what negative 
» © haps, of Millions of Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double and mul- HE y 
= tiply ſeveral times. All that we thus amalſs together inour Thoughts, is : 
tz poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a greatnumber of poſitive Ideas of Space 
| = or Duration : But what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more a po- 
© Afitivediſtin notionof, than a Mariner has of the depth of the Sea ; where 
1 © having let downa large portion of Sounding-line, he reaches no bot- 
tom, whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many fathoms, and more ; 
f but how much that more is, he hath nodiſtin&t notionat all: And could 
YM he always ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always ſink without 
* ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the poſture of the Mind reach- 
py ing after a compleat and poſitive Idea of Infinity ; in which calc, let this 
H Line be 10, or 10000 fathoms long, it equally diſcovers whatis beyond 
” it, and gives only this confuled and comparative 1dea, That this is not 


all, but one may yet go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of 
any Space, it has a poſitive 7dea of; but in this thought of Infinity it 
being always enlarging, always advancing, the Ide is ſtill imperfect and 
incomplcat. So much Space as the Mind takes a view of, in its con- 
templation of Greatneſs, 1s a clear Picture, and poſitive in the Under- 
ſtanding ; but infinite is ſtill greater. x. Then zhe Idea of ſo much is po- 
fitive and clear. 2. The Idea of Greater is alſo clear, but it 1s but a 
comparative Idea, 3. The Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot be compre- 
hended, and this « plain Negative ; Not poſitive; for he has no poſitive 
clear Idea of the largeneſs of any Extenſion (which 1s that ſought for 
in the [deaof Infinite, ) that has not a comprehenſive des of the Di- 
menſions of it 3 and ſuch, no body, I think, pretends to, in what is in- 
finite. For to ſay a Man has a poſitive clear 1deaofany Quantity, with- 
our knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has the poſt- 
tive clear [ea of the number of the Sands on the Sea-ſhoar, who knows 
not how many they be; but only that they are more than Twenty : For 
juſt ſuch a perfect and poſitive [dez has heof Infinity, when he applies 
it to Space or Duration, who ſays it is larger than the Extent or Dura- 
; tion of 10, 100,' 1000, or any other number of Miles, or Years, where- 
Z of he has, or can have, a poſitive 1dea; which is all the [dea, I think, 
7 we have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive 1dea towards 
' Infinity, lies in Qbſcurity, and hasthe indeterminate confuſion ofa Nee 
7 gative Ide, wherein I know, I neither donor can comprehend all I would, 
: it being too large for a finite and narrow Capacity : And that cannot 
but be very far from a poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt part, 
of what I would comprehead, is left out, under the undetermioarte 1intt- 


mation of being ſtill greater. For to fay, that having in any quantity 
| SE meaſured 
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meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you. are not at the end, is only 
to ſay, that that Quantity 1s greater, 10 that the Negation of an end in 
any Quantity, is in other words only to ſay, That it is bigger 3 and a 
total negation of an end, is but the carrying this bigger fill with you 
in all the Progreffions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity ; and ad- 
ding this Idea of ftill greater, to all the Ideas you have, or can be ſup. 
poſed to have of Quantity ; and whether ſuch an {xe as that be poſi. 
tive, I leave any one to conſider. 

JS. 16, I ask thoſe whoſay they have a poſitive Idea of Brernity, whe- 

What i:pofiive, ther their Idea of Duration includes in it Succeſſion, or not ? If it do not, 

what 6" they ought to ſhew the difference of their Notton of Duration, when 

in cur Idea of : « | . 

Infinite. applied to an eternal Being, and to a finite ; ſince, perhaps, there may 
be others, as well as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Under- 
ſtanding in this point, and acknowledge, that the Notion they have of 
Duration, forces them to conceive, That whatever has Duration, is ofa 
longer continuance to day, than it was yeſterday. If toavoid Succeſſion 
in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the PuxFum Stirs of the Schools, I 
ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to a 
more clear and poſitive 1dea of infimite Duration, there being nothing 
more inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides, 
that Punftum Stans, if it ſignifie any thing, being not Qua»ture, finite or 
infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our weak Apprehenſions cannor (e- 
parate Succeſſion from any Duration whatſoever, our Ideas of Eternity 
can be nothing bur of infinite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, where- 

6:7 in any thing does exift ; and whether one has, or can have, a poſitive 

| " Idea of an aRtual infinite Number, Lleave him to conſider, till his, infinite 
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Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more to it ; and as long 
as he can increaſe it, I doubt, he himſelf will thiok the Idea, he hath of 
it, alittle too ſcanty for poſitive Infinity. 

> fedtace , B-{19) Þ think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Creature, 

of finite. that will but examine his own, or any other Exiſtence, to have the No- 
tion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had no beginning : And ſuch an le, 
of infinite Duration, I am ſure I have ; but this Negation of a Beginning, 
being but the Negation of a politivething, ſcarce gives me 4 poſitive Idea 
of Infinity ; which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, I 
confeſs my {elf at a, loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear comprehen- 
ſion of it. / 

6. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive 1dea of infigite Space, will, 
when heconliders it, find that he can zo more have a poftive Idex of the 
greateſt, than he has of the leaf? Space : For in this latter, which ſeems 
the eaſier of the two, and more within our comprehenſion, we are ca- 
pable only of a comparative Idea of Smalneſs, which will always be leſs 
than any one whereof we have the poſitive Idea 3 for all our poſitive 
Ideas of any Quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds, 
though our comparative /dea, whereby we can always add to the one, 
and take from the other, hath no bounds : For that which remains ei- 
ther great or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive {dex we 
have, lies in obſcurity ; and we have no other dex of it, bur of the 

wer ofenlarging the one, and dimminiſhing theother without ceaſing. 
For a Peſile and Mortar will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter-ro1n- 
diviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician : And a 
Surveyor may, as ſoon with his Chain, meaſure out infinite Space, as 
a Philoſopher, by the quickelt flight of Mind, reachit, or by thinking 
comprehend it, which is to have the poſitive 1dea of it. He rhat thinks 

on 
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on a Cube of an Inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive 1des of it in his 

mind, and ſocan frame one of; az #, and ſo on till he has the Idea 

in his Thoughts of ſomething very very little, but yet reaches not the 

Ides of that incompreheaſible littleneſs, which Diviſion can produce. 

What remains of Smalneſs is as far from his Thoughts, as when he 

firſt began; and therefore he never Comes at all to have a clear and 

poſitive Idea of that Smalneſs, which is conſequent to infinite Diviſi- 

bility. E 

a Every one that looks towards Infinity, does, as T have faid, at ,,,...,.. 
firſt glance make {ome very large 1a of that he applies it to, let it be rive, wharme- 
' Space or Duration ; and poſſibly wearies his thoughts, by multiplying | «mg 
in his mind that firſt large Idea : But yet by that he comes no nearer to © nite: 
the having a poſitive clear Idea of what remains, to make up a poſitive 

Infinite, than the Country-fellow had of the Water, which was yet to 

come, and paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood : 


Ruſticus expeFat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur per omne volubilis evum. 


$. 20. There are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much difference g,,,. ;4;,4e, 
between infinite Duration, and infinite Space, that they perſwade them- have a prſirive 


/ Fg Iq Kternjs 
ſelves, that they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity ; but that they have —_ —_—_ 


zot, nor can have any Ides of infinite Space. The reaſon of which mi- $pace. 
ſtake, I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding by a due Contemplation of 
Cauſes and EffeQs, that it is necefary to admit ſome Eternal Being, and 
ſo to conſider the real exiſtence of that Being, as taken up, and com- 
menſurate to their [de of Eternity. But on the other ſide, not finding 
it neceſſary, but on the contrary apparently abſurd, that Body ſhould 
be infinite, they forwardly conclude, they can have no Idea of infinite 
Space, becauſe they can have no [ez of infinite Matter : Which Conſe- 
quence, I conceive, is veryill colleQed, the exiſtence of Matter being no 
ways neceſſary to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of 
Motion, or the Sun, is neceſſary to Duration, though Duration uſes to 
be meaſured by it: And I doubt not but a Man may have the [dee of 
10000 Miles ſquare, without any Body ſo big, as well as the 14ea of 
100eo Years, without any Body ſo old. It ſeems aseafie to.me to have 
the Idee of Space empty of Body, as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel 
without Corn, or the hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel 1n it; it be- 
ing no more neceſſary, that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body infi- 
nitely extended, becauſe we have an Ide of the Infinity of Space, than 
it is neceſſary thatthe world ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an des 
of infinite Duration : And why ſhould we think our des of infinite 
Space, requires the real exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when wefind, 
we have as clear an /dea of infinite Duration to come, as we have ofin- 
finite Duration paſt ? Though, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, 
that any thing does, or has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor is it 
poſſible to joyn our 7dea of future Duration, with preſent or paſt Exi- 
ſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the /deas of yeſterday, to 
day, and to morrow to be the ſame; or bring Ages paſt and future toge- 
ther, and make them contemporary. But if theſe Men are of the Mind, 
That they have clearer 7deas of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, 
becauſe it is paſt doubt, that God has exiſted from all Eternity, but 
thereis norea] Matter co-extended with infinite Space ; yet thoſe Philo- 


ſophers who are of Opinion, That infinite. Space is poſſeſſed by GOD's 
Q2 infigite 
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infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by bis erernal Exi- 
ſtence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an [ea of infinite Space, as of 
infinite Duration ; though neither of them, I think, has any poſitive Tdea 
of Infinity in either caſe. For whatſoever poſitive {deas a Man has in 
his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as 
ealie as he can add together the [des of two Days, or two Paces, which 
are politive Ideas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on, as long as he 
pleaſe ; whereby, ifa Man had a poſitive {ae of infinite, either Dura- 
tion, or Space, he could add two Infinites together ; nay, make one Infi- 
nite infinitely bigger than ancther, Abſurdities too groſs to be confuted, 
Suppeſed pſi; F,21. Bur yetit after all this, there be Men who perſwade themſelves, 
ridge that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, tis fit they 
of diftakes. enjoy their privelege : And Iſhould bevery glad (with ſome others, that 
I know, who acknowledge they have none ſuch, ) to be better informed 
by their Communicatian; for I have been hitherto apt to think, that the 
great and inextricable Diſſicuties, which perpetually involve all Dif- 
courſes concerning Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, or Diviſibility, 
have been the certain marks of a defect in our Tdeas of Infinity, and the 
diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the Comprehenſion of our nar- 
row Capacities. For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or 
Duration, as if they had as compleat and poſitive Ideas of it, as they 
have of the Name, they ule for it, or of a Yard, oran Hour, or any other 
determinate Quantity, it is no wonder, if theincomprehenſible. Nature of 
the thing they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, lead them into Perplexities 
and ContradiQions, and their Minds be overlaid by an Obje& toolarge 
and mighty, to be ſurveyed and managed by them. | 
Al theſe Ideas + 22+ It T have dwelt pretty long on the Conſiderations of Duration, 
from Senſation Space and Number ; and what ariſes from the Contemplation of them, 
«nd Refleetion. Tofinity, 'tis poſſibly no more, than the matter requires, there being few 
ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes give more exerciſe tothe Thoughts of Men, 
than theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them in their full Latitude; ir - 
ſufficesto my deſign, toſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuchas they 
are, from Sexſation and RefleFion : And how even the 1dea we have of 
Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any ObjeQ of Senſe, 
or Operation of our Mind, hasnevertheleſs, asallour other Ideas, its Ori- 
ginalthere. Some Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced Speculations, 
may have other ways to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infinity : 
But this hinders not, bur that they themſelyes, as well as all other Men, 
got the firſt [dees they had of infinity, from Senſation and RefleQion, in 
the Method we have here ſet down. 
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CHATFP. XTHEL 
Of other fumple Modes, 


Hough I have in the foregoing Chapters, ſhewn how from ;,., of 
{imple [deas taken in by Senſation, rhe Mind comes to ex- 2ution. 


tend its ſclt even to Infinity ; which however it may of all others ſeem 
moſt remore from any ſenſible Perception, yet at laſt hath nothing init, 
bur what was made out of {imple Ideas, received into the'Mind by the 


Senſes, and afterwards there put together, by the Facul 


ty the Mind hasto 


repeat its own 1deas. Though, I ſay, theſe might be inſtances enough of 
Gmple Modes of the ſimple /deas of Senſation, and ſuffice toſhew, how 
the Mind comes by them ; yet Iſhall for Methods ſake, though briefly, 
give an account of ſome few more, and then proceed to more complex 


Ideas. 


Sg. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, Skip, and 
abundance other that might be named, are Words, which are no ſooner 
heard, bur every one, who underſtands Engliſh; has preſently in his Mind 
diftinct [deas, which are all but the difterent Modifications of Motion 
Moies of Motion anſwer thoſ& of Extenſion ; ' Swift and flow are two dit- 
ferent Ideas of Motion, the meaſures whereof are inade of the diſtances of 
Time and Space put together, ſo they are compiex Ideas comprehending 


Time and Space with Motion. 
SF. 3- The like variety have we 1n Sounds. Every articulate word is 
different Modification of Sound ; by which we ſee, that from the ſenſe of 


bl Mod, e s of 
Sounas. 


Hearing by ſuch Modifications, the mind may be furniſhed with dittin& 
Ideas, to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin& 
cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified by diverſity of Notes of different 
length put together, which make that complex Ideacalled a Tune, which 
a Muſician may have in his mind, when he hears or makes no Sound at 
all, by refleing on the Ideas of thote Sounds, ſo pur together ſilently 


in hisown Fanke. 


d. 4. Thoſe of Colours might allo be very various ; ſome wetake no- 
tice of as the different degrees, or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame 
Colour : But ſince we very ſeldom make aflemblages of Colours, either 
for Ule or Delight, but Figure is taken 1n alſo, and has its partinit, asia 
Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, &c. Thoſe whichare taken notice 
of, do moſt commonly belong to mixed Modes, as being made up of 


Taeas of divers kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, ſuch as 
bow, &Cc. 

SF. 5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells, are alſo Modes made up of theſe 
ſimple Ideas of thoſe Senſes ; but they being ſuch, as generally we have 


eauty, Rains 


Modes of Tafles, 


no names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be fet downin writing; 
and therefore mult be left without enumeration, to the Thoughts and 


Experience of my Reader. 


þ. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe /mple Modes, which are ,,,,,, cc, 
conſidered but as different degrees of the ſame ſimpls ldeaz though they tours. 
are in themſelves many of them very diſtinct 1eas ; yet have ordinarily 
n0 diſtin} Names, nor are much taken notice of, as diſtinct Ideas, where 
the difference is but very ſmall between them. Whether Men haveneg- 
leed theſe modes, and given no Names to them, as wanting meaſures 
nicely to diſtinguiſh them, or becauſe when they wereſo diſtinguiſhed 


that 


11S 
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t#hy ſome 
Modes have, 
and cthers hate 
not Names. 


that Knowledge would not be of general, or neceſſary uſe, I leaveitto the 


Thoughts of others ; it is ſufficient tomy purpoſe to ſhew, that all our 


ſimple Ideas, come to our Minds only by Senſation and RefleQtion ; and 
that when the Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound 
them, and ſo make new complex Ideas. But though White, Red,or Sweet, 
&«c. have not been modified, or made into complex 1deas, by ſeveral Com- 
binations, ſo as to benamed, and therereby ranked into Species; yer ſome 
others of the ſimple Ideas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, ec. 
above inſtanced in, as alſo Power and Thinking have been thus modified 
to a great variety of complex [dcas, with Names belonging to them. 

#. 7. The Reaſon whereof, T ſuppole, has been this, That the great Con- 
cernment of Men being with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
of Men, and their AGtions, and the ſignifying of them to one another, 
was moſt neceſlary ; and therefore they made Iaeas of Attions very nice- 
ly modified, and gave thoſe complex Ideas names, that they might the 
more eaſily record, and diſcourſe ufthoſe things, they were daily conver- 
ſant in, without long Ambagesand Circumlocutions: and that the things 
they were continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the eaſier and quicker underſtood. That this is ſo, and that Menin fra- 
ming different complex Jaeas, and giving them Names, have been much 
governed by the end of Speech in general (which isa very ſhort and ex- 
pedite way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in 
the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, and applied to 
ſeveral complex [deas of modified AQtions, belonging to their ſeveral 
Trades, for diſpatch ſake, in their Dire&ion and Diſcourſes about them : 
Which [eas are not generally framed in the minds of Men not conver- 
fant about theſe Operations ; and thencethe words that ſtand for them, 
by the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Language, are not underſtood ; 
v. g. Coltſher, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, are words ſtanding for 
certain complex 1deas ; which being not in the minds of every body, 
they having no uſe of them, thoſe names of them are not generally un- 
derſtood but by Smiths,and Chymiſts; who having framed the complex 
Ideas, which theſe words ftand for, and having given names to them, 
or received them from others, upon hearing of theſe names in commu- 
nication readily conceive thoſe Ideas in their Minds, as by Cohobation 
all the ſimple [eas of Diftilliog, and the pouring the Liquor, diſtilled 
from any thing, back upon the remaining Matter, and diſtilling it again. 
Thus we ſee, that there are great varieties of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes 
and Smells, which have no Names, and of Modes many more; which 
either not having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of 
any great uſe to be taken notice of in the Afﬀairs and Converſe of Men, 
they have not had names given to them, and ſo paſs not for Species, 
which we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to confider more at large, when 
we come to ſpeak of Words. | 
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CHAP. XLX. 


Of the Modes of Thinkine, 


contemplates its own Aftions, Thinkeng is the firft that memwanc:, 
occurs; wherein it obſerves a great variety of Modifications, and £nplation, 
rhereof frames to it felt diſtinct Ideas, Thus the Perception, or 6 
Thought, which aEQtually accompanies, and is annexed to any im- 
preffion on the Body, made by an external Obje&, it frames a di- 
itin& des of, which we call Sexſation z which is, as it were, the 
actual Entrance of any I1dez into the Underftanding by the Senſes : 
The ſame Idea, when it again recurrs without the operation of the 
like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance : If it be ſought 
after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and brought 
again in View, *tis RecoletFion : If it be held there long under atten- 
tive Conſideration, *tis Contemplation : When Ideas float in our mind, 
- Without any Refleftion or regard of the Underſtanding, it is that 
which the French call Reſwery; our Language has ſcarce a name 
for it: When the Ideas that offer themſelves ( for as I have obſer. 
« ved in another place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a 
| train of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our minds) are taken notice 
of, and, as it were, regiftred in the Metnory, it is Artextion : When 
the mind with preat earneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes its view on any 
Idea, conſiders 1t on all fides, and will not be called off by the ordina- 
ry ſolicitation of other 1deas, it is that we call Intention, or Stway : 
Sleep, without dreaming, 1s reſt from all theſe ; and Dreaming it ſelf, 
is the perception of :{deas (whilſt the outward Senſes are ſtopp'd, ſo 
that they receive not. outward Objetts with their uſual quickneſs,) in 
the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external Objzets, or knownoccaſion ; 
nor under any Choice or Condutt of the Underſtanding at all; and 
whether that which ve call Extafie, be not dreaming with the Eyes 
. open, I leave to be examined. - : 
| S. 2. Theſe arc ſome few inſtances of thoſe various Modes of Thinking, 
which the Mind may obſerve in it ſelf, and ſo frame as diſtin& Ideas 
of, as it does of White and Red, a Square or a Circle. I do not pre- 
tend to enumerate them 2ll, nor to treat at large of this ſer of Ideas, 
which are got from Refle/ti/oz, that would be to make a Volume, 
It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe, to have ſhewn here, by ſome few 
| Examples, of what fort thoſe [deas are, and how the mind comes by 
| them ; eſpecially ſince I (hall have occaſion hereafter to treat more 
at large of Reaſoning, Judging, Volition, and Knowledge, which are 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable Operations 'of the mind, and Modes of 
thinking. 

s. —. perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable Digreſſion, nor x1, "OUR 
| wholly impertineat to our preſent defign, if we reflett here upon the rentian ng 
different State of the Mind in thinking ; which thoſe inſtances of Atten- Mind in Think. 
tion, Reſvery, and Dreaming, &c. before mentioned naturally enough M 
ſuggeſt. That there are Jatas, ſome or other, always preſent in the 


mind of a waking Man, every ones Experience convinces hims though 
the 


F. 1. WW the Mind turns its view inwards upon its ſelf, and Senſation, Re. 


Af 
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Hence probable 


that Thinking 


the mind employs it ſelf about them with ſeveraldegrees of Attention. 
Sometimes the mind fixes it ſelf with ſo much earneſtneſs on the Con- 


templation of ſome ObjeQs, that it turns their [Jeas on all ſides ; re- 


marks their Relations and Circumſtances ; and views every part fo 
nicely, and with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts out all other "Thoughts, 
and takes no notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Sen- 
ſes, which at another Seafon would produce very ſenſible Perceptions: 
At other times, it barely obſerves the train of /deas, that ſucceed in the 
Underſtanding, without directing, and perſuing any of them : And at 
other times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, asfaint ſhadows 
that make noImpyreſſion. | : 

FS. 4. This difference of Intention, and Remifſion, of the mind in 
thinking, with a great variety of Degrees, between earneſt Study, 


 Efbnsoand very near minding nothing at all, Every one, I think, has ex- 


not Eſſence 
the Soul. 


perimented in himſelf. Trace it a little farther, and you find the 
mind in Sleep, retired as it were from the Senſes, and out of the 
reach of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at other 
rimes produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not, for this, 
inſtance in thoſe, who ſleep out whole ſtormy Nights, without hear- 
ing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feeling the ſhaking 
of the Houſe, which are ſenſible enough to thoſe who are walking. 
But in this retirement of the mind from the Senſes, it often retains 
a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
Dreaming 3; and laſt of all ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and 
puts an en end to all Appearances. This I think almoſt every one has 
Experience of in himſelf, and his own obſervation without difficul- 
ty leads, him thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
hence is, that ſince the mind can ſenfibly put on, at ſeveral times, 
ſeveral, degrees of Thinking 5 and be ſometimes even in a waking 
Man ſo remiſs, as to have "Thoughts dim and obſcure to that de- 
gree, that they are, very little removed from none at all; and at laſt 


in the dark retirements_of ſound Sleep, loſes the ſight perfetly of | 


all Ideas whatſoever : Since I ſay this is evidently ſo in Matter of FaQ, 
and conſtant Experience, I ask, whether it be not probable that :hink- 
ing is the CdGion, and not the Eſſence of the Soul? Since the Opera- 
tions of Agents will eaſily admit of intention and remiſſion 3 but the 
Eſſences of things, are not conceived capable of any ſuch variation. But 
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GHAP. XX. 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


6. I. Mongſt the ſimple 1deas, which wereceive both from Senſation 

A and RefleFion, Pain and Pleaſure are two very conſiderable 
ones. For as in the Body, there is Senſation barely in its ſelf, or accom- 
panied with Paizor Pleaſure : ſo the Thought, or Perception, ofthe Mind 
is ſimply ſo, or elſe accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or 
Trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe like other ſimple Ideas cannot 
be deſcribed, nor their Names defined ; the way of knowing them is, as 
of the ſimple /4eas of the Senſes, only by Experience: For to define them 
by the Preſence of Good or Evil,is no otherwiſe to make them known to 
us, than by making us reflet on what we feel in our ſelves, upon the 
ſeveral and various Operations of Good and Evil upon ourMinds,as they 
are differently applied to, or conſidered by us. 

SF. 2. Things then are good or evil, only in reference to Pleaſure or 
Painz That we call Good, which 7s apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or 
diminiſh Pain in us; or elſe to procure, or preſerve us the poſſeſſion of 
any other Good, or abſence of any Evil. And on the contrary we name 
that Evil, which is apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any 
Pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good, 
By Plegſureand Pain, I muſt be underſtood to mean of Body and Mind, as 
they are commonly diſtinguiſhed; though in truth, they be only diffe- 
rent Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occaſioned by diſorder inthe 
Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. 

$. 3. Pleaſureand Pain, and that which cauſes them, Good and Evil, are 


Pleaſure and 


Pain ſimpl: 


Good and 


Evil what. 


Our Paſſion « me- 
ved by Good 


the hinges on which our Paſſions turn: and if we refle&t on our ſelves, «4 Ew. 


how theſe, under various Conſiderations, operate inus,what Modifications 
or Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations (ifI may ſocallthem,) 
they produce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the [eas of our 
Paſſions. 


JF. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought he has of theDelight, 


whcih any preſent, or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the 1dez 
we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he iseating 
them ; or in Spring, when. there are none, that he /oves Grapes, it is no 
more, but that the taſte ofGrapesdelights him ; let an alteration of Health 
or Conſtitution deſtroy the delight of their Taſte, and he then can be 
{aid to /ove Grapes no longer. 

9. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the Pain, which any thing 
preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call Hazred. 
Were it my buſineſs here, to enquire any farther, than inte the bare 
Ideas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications of 
Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark that our Lowe and Hatred of inani- 
mate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that Pleaſure and Pain 
wereceive from their uſe, and application any way toour Senſes, though 
with their Deſtruction ; but Love and Hatred to Beings capable of Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, is often the Pain or Delight, we have in their very Be- 
ing or Happineſs. Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or 
Friends, producing conſtant Delight in him, he is {aid conſtantly ger 

K them. 


Hatred, - 
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Pefeer» 


S#7708, 


Fee. 


Fear. 


Drſpaiy, 


Anger. 


Envy, 


What Paſſions 
all Men have. 


them. Bur ir ſuffices to note, that our des of Lowe and Hatred, are 
but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpeCt of Pleaſure and Pain in gene- 
ral, however cauſed in us. FE 

8.6. The unneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of 
any thing, whoſe preſent enjoy ment carries the [ea of Delight with 
it, is thar we call Deſire , which is greater or leſs, as that uncaſfineſs 
is more or leſs vehement. Where by the bye it may perhaps be of 
ſome uſe to remark, that the chief if not only ſpur to humane in- 
duſtry and ation is unneaſineſs. For whatever good is propos'd, 
if its abſence carries no diſpleaſure nor pain with it; if a Man be 
eaſie and content without it, there is no 'defire of it, nor endeavour 
after it ; there is no more but a bare Velleity, the term uſed to fip- 
nifie the loweſt degree of Deſire, and that which 1s next to none 
at all, when there is 1o little unneaſineſs in the abſence of any thing, 
that it carries a Man no farther than ſome faint wiſhes for it, with- 
out any more effeftual or vigorous uſe of the means to attain it. 
Deſire alſo is ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the impoſlihility 
or unattainableneſs of the good propos'd, as far as the unecaſineſs is 
cured or allay'd, by thatconlideration. This might carry our thoughts 
farther were it ſeaſonable in this place. | 

S. 7. Joy is a delight of the Mind, from the conſideration of the 
rreſent or aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a Good ; and we are 
then poſſeſſed of any Good, when we have it ſo in our power, that 
we can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has Joy 
at the arrival of Relief, even before he has the pleaſure of uſing it ; 
and a Father, in whom the very well-being of his Children cauſes 
delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, in 
the poſſeſſion of that Good ; for he needs but to refle& on it to have 
that pleaſure. / 

PS. 8. Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the thonght of a Good 
loſt, which might have have been enjoy'd longer, or the Senſe of a preſent 


; Evil. | 


F. 9. Hope is that pleaſure in the Mind, which every one finds in him- 
ſelf, upon the thought of a probable future enjoyment of a thing which 
1s apt to delight him. 

@. 10. Fear is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the thought of future 


Evil likely to befal us. 


PF. 11. Deſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of any Good, 
which works differently in Mens Minds, ſometime producing uneaſi- 
neſs or pain, ſometimes reft and indolency. 

#. 12. Anger is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the Mind, upon the re- 
ceit of any Injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. | 

d. 13. Envy isan uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a 
Good we defire, obtained by one, we think ſhould not have had it be- 
fore us. 

0. 14. Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not being cauſed by Pain and 


Pleaſure ſimply in themſelves, bugghaving in them ſome mixed Con- 


fiderations of our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in 


> 


all Men, becauſe thoſe other parts of valuing their Merit, or intending 


Revenge is wanting in them; but all the reft terminating purely in 


Pain and Pleaſure, are, I think, to be found in all Men : For we love, 
defire, rejoice, 'and hope, only in reſpe& of Pleaſure ; we hate, fear, 
and grieve only in reſpeQ of Pain ultimately; and theſe Paffions are 
moved by things, only as they appear to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and 
Pain 
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Pain, and to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annexed to 
them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſnally to the ſubje&, (at leaſt if 
a ſenſible or voluntary Apetit,) which has produced Pain in us, becauſe 
the fear it lcaves is a conftant pain : But we do not ſo conſtantly love 
what has done us good ; becauſe Pleaſtre operates nor ſo ſtrongly on us, 
as Pain 3 and becauſe we are not fo ready to have hope, it will do ſo 
again; but this by the bye. ; - 

S. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneafineſs, I muſt all along p,,/%5,* 
be underftood, as I have above intimated, to mean, not only bodily Pain 
and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight and Uneaſineſs is felt by us, whe- 
ther ariſing from any grateful, or unacceptable Senfation or Refle- 

Aion. 

'4 16. *Tis farther, to be conſidered, That in reference to th& 
Paftions, the removal or leſſening of a Pain is conſidered, and ope- 
=_ as a Pleaſure, and the loſs or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure as a 

ain. 

JF. 17. The Paffions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſoris ope- g3,e 
rations on the Body, and cauſe various changes in itz which not be- 
ing always ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the 7dea of each 
Paſſion: For Shame, which is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 
thought of having done ſomething, which is indecent, or will leflen 
the Eſteem we value, has not always bluſhing accompanying it. 

9. 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a Diſcourſe Theſe infances 
of the Paſſions; they are mary more than thoſe T have here named : - A 
And thoſe I have taken notice of, would each of them require a much »aſjons are got 
larger, and more accurate Diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe for Sv/atior 
here, as ſo many inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting ® __ 
in our Minds, from various Conſiderations of Good and Evil. 
might, perhaps, have inſtanced in other Modes of Pleaſure and Pain 
more ſimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the 
Pleaſure of Eating and Drinking to remove them ; The pain of ten- 
der Eyes, and the pleaſure of Muſick ; Pain from captious uninſtru- 

Qive wrangling, and the pleaſure of rational converſation with a Friend, 
or a well direQted ſtudy in the ſearch and diſcovery of Truth. But the 
Paſſions being of much more concernment to us, I rather made choice 
to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas we have of them, are de- 
rived from Senſation and Refle&ion, 
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alteration of thoſe ſimple 1deas, it obſerves in things with- 
out ; and taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceales to be, and 
another begins to exiſt, which was not before; refleting alſo on whar 
paſſes within it felf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its Jaeas, ſome- 
times by the impreſſion of outward Objeds on the Senſes, and ſomerimes 
by the determination of its own choice, and concluding from what it 
has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will for 
the future be made in the ſame things, by like Agents, and by the like 
ways, conſiders in one thing the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple 
Ideas changed: and in another the poſſibility of making that change ; 
and ſo comes by that Ides which we call Power. Thus we fay, Fire 
has a power to melt Gold, 2. e. to deſtroy the conſiſtency of its inſenſi- 
ble parts, and conſequently its hardneſs, and make it fluid ; and Gold 
has a power to be melted 3 That the Sun has a power to blanch Wax, 
and Wax a power to be blanched by rhe Sun, whereby the Yellowneſs is 
deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs mad to exiſt in its room ; in which, and the 
like Caſes , the Power we conſider is in reference to the change of per- 
ceivable Ideas. For we cannot obſerve any alteration to be madein, or 
operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable change of its ſenſible 
Ideas; nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by conceiving a 
Change of ſome of its Ideas. | | 
Power affive (f.2. Power thus conſidered 15twofold, viz. as able to make, or able to 
and paſſive peceive any change : The one may be called Acive, and the other Paſ- 
frve Power. Whether Matter be not wholly deſtitute of ative Power, 
4s its Author GOD is truly above all paſſive power; and whether the 
intermediate ſtate of created Spirits be not that alone which is capable | 
of both ative and paitive Power, may be worth conſideration : - 1 ſhall 
| not now enter into that enquiry, my preſent buſineſs being not to 
ſearch into the original of Power, but how we come by the 1dea of it. 
But ſince ative Powers make ſo great a part of our complex 1deas of na- 
tural Subſtances, ( as we ſhall ſee hereafter, ) and I mention them as 
ſuch according to common apprehenſion; yet they being not, perhaps, 
ſo truly ative Powers, as our halty Thoughts are apr to repreſent 
them, Ijudge it not amiſs, by this intimation. to dire&t our Minds to 
the conſideration of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareſt 1dea of attive 
Power. 

#. 3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of relation, (a relation 1 
to Action or Change, ) as indeed which of our 1deas, of what kind fo- | 
ever, when attentively conflidered, does not? For our 1deas of Exten- ; 
fion, Duration, and Number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret 
relation of the parts? Figure and Motion have ſomething relative in them 
much more vitibly; and ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, &+c. 
what are they but the Powers of different Bodies, in relation to our Per- 
ception, &c. And if conſidered in the things themſelves, do they not 
depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of the parts ? All 
which 
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which include ſome kind of relation in them. Our [xe therefore of 
Power, I think, may well have a place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, and 
be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe, that makes a principal 
Ingredient in our complex 1deas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter 
have Occaſion to ſhew. 


9. 4. Of paſſive Power, all ſenſible things abundantly furniſh us with The clear 
Ideas ; whoſe ſenſible Qualities and Beings we find to be in a continual ——wy 


flux, and therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill ro the ſame fron Spirit. 


Change. Nor have we of a&ive power (which is the more proper figni- 
fication of the word power) fewer Inſtances : Since whatever Change is 
obſerved, the Mind mutt colle a Power ſomewhere, able to make that 
Change, as well as a poſſibility in the thing it ſelf to receive it. But yet 
if we will conſider it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford us 
ſo clear and diſtinct an Idez of aftive Power, as we have from refleQion 
on the Operations of our Minds. For all Power relating to Action, and 
there being but two ſorts of Attion whereof we have any Idea, viz. 
Thinking and Motion, let us confider whence we have the clearelt Ideas 
of the Powers which produce theſe Ations. 1. Of Thinking, Body af- 
fords us no Idea at all, it is only from RefleQtion that we have that ; nei- 
ther have we from Body any [de of the beginning of Motion. A Body 
at reſt affords us no Idea of any ative Power to move; and when it 15s 
ſet in Motion its ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſhon, than an ACtion in 
it : For when the Ball obeys the ſtroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not any 
action of the Ball, bur bare paſſion ; alſo when by impulle its ſet another 
Ball in motion, that lay in its way, it only communicates the motion it 
had received from another, and loſes in it ſelt ſo much, as the other re- 
ceived 3 which gives us but a very obſcure Jdea of an attive Power of 
moving in zody, whilſt we obſerve it only to transferr, but not produce 
any motion. For it 1s but a very obſcure Idea of Power, which reaches 
not the ProduRioa of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paffion : 
For ſo is motion in a Body impelled by another ; the continuation of the 
Alteration made 1n it from reſt to motion being little more an Attion, 
than the continuation of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame blow is 
an Action. The Ide of the beginning of motion, we have only from 
reflection on what paſles in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, 
that barely by willing it, barely by a thought of the Mind, we can move 
the parts of our Bodies, which were before at reſt : So that 1t ſeems to 
me, we have from the obſervation of the operation of Bodies by our 
Senſes, bur a very imperfect obſcure Idea of aftive Power, ſince they af- 
ford us not any 1des in themſelves, of the Power to begin any Action, ei- 
ther motion or tkought. But if, from the Impulſe Bodies are obſerved 
to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear [ae of Power, 
it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, Senſation being one of thoſe ways where- 
by the Mind comes by its Ideas 3 only I thought it worth while to con- 
ſider here by the way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of 
aFive Poer clearer from refletion on its own Operations, than it doth 
fromany external Senſation. 


0 5. This at leaft I think evident, That we find in our ſelves a Power yy ind vn. 
to begin or forbear, continue or end ſeveral ations of our Minds, and mos derftandine, 


tions of our Bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the Mind or- 
dering, or as it were commanding thedoing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a 
particulzr ation. This Power which the Mind has, thus to order the 
conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſider it ; or to prefer 
the motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and vice vers 1n any 
particular 


two Powers. 
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particular inſtance is that we call the #/3// : The aQtual exerciſe of that 
power, by direQing any particular ation, or its forbearance is that which 
we call Volitron or Willing : The forbearance or performance of that 
ation, conſequent to ſuch order or command of the mind is called Yo- 
Iuntary: And whatſoever ation is performed without ſuch a thought of 
the mind is called involuntary. The power of Perception is that we call 
the Underſtanding : Perception, which we make the a& of the Under- 
ſtanding, is of three Sorts : 1. The Perception of 7aeas 1n our Minds. 2. The 
Perception of the ſignification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Agtee- 
ment or Diſagreement of any diſtinEt Ideas. All thefe are attributed to 
the Underſtanding, or ggreeptive Power, though it be to the two latter, 
'—_ _ thatan ſtriQtneſs of SpeRth, the aCt of Underſtanding is uſually applied. 
Faculties. F. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of Perceiving, and of Prefetring, 
are uſually calld by another name; and the ordinary way of Speaking is, 
That the Underſtanding and Will, are two Farrlties of the mind , a word 
proper enough, if it be uſed as all Words ſhould be, ſo as notto breed any 
confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpe&t it has been) 
to ſtand for ſome real Beings inthe Soul, that performed thoſe Actions of 
Underſtanding and Volition. For when we ſay the Will is the comman- 
ding and ſuperiour Faculty of the Soul; that it is, or is not free ; that it 
determines theinferiour Faculties ; that it follows the DiQates of the Un- 
derftanding, &c. though theſe and the like Expreſſions, by thoſe that 
carefully attend to their own 7deas, and conduct their Thoughts more by 
the evidence of Things, than the ſound of Words, may be underſtood in 
a clear and diſtinQ ſenſe; yetT ſuſpeG, I ſay, that this way offpeaking of 
Faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo many diſtin 
Agents 1n us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and Authorities, and did 
command, obey, and perform ſeveral ations, asfo many diſtin& Beings ; 
which has been noſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and uncertain- 
ty in Quciitons relating ro them. 
" ENEPFY SF. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a power tobegin or forbear, 
Ideaso{Liverty CONLinue or Put an end to ſeveral Attions in himſelf. From the confi- 
ard Nece13. gerarion of the extent of the power of the mind over the Actions of the 
Man, which every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the 1deas of Liberty and 
Neceſſity. | 
Liberty what. O- 8. All the Actions, that we have any Jdea of, reducing themſelves, as 
has been faid, ro theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion, fo tar as a Man has 
a Power to think, or not to think , to move, or not to move, according to 
the preference or direQtion of his own mind, ſo far is a Man Free. Where- 
ever any performance or forbearance are not equally in a Man's power ; 
where-ever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon the prefe- 
rence of his mind, there he is not Free, though perhaps the AQtion may 
be voluntary. So that the 1dea of Liberty, is the 1dea of a Power in any 
Agent to do or forbear any AQtion, according to the determination or 
thought of the mind, whereby either of them is preferr'd to the other ; 
where either of them is not in the Power of the Agent to be produced 
by-him according to his Yolztioz, there he is not at zberty, That Agent 
is under Necef/ty. So that Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, 
no Valition, no Will; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Conſideration 
of an obvious inſtance or two may make this clear. 
F TEPSPTY Wee $.9. A Tennis-ball, whether in motion by the ſtroke of a Racket, or 
Underſtanding, 910g till at reft, is not by any onetaken to be a free Agent. If we en- 
and ill, quire 1nto the Reaſon, we ſhall find it is, becauſe we conceive not a Ten- 
| "Ih nis-ball 
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nis-ball tothink, and conſequently not to have any Volition, or preference 
of Motion to reſt, or vice ver/a ; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a 
free Agent ; but all its both Motion and Reft, come under our Jdea of 
Neceſſary, and are ſo call'd. Likewiſe a Man falling into the Water, ( a 
Bridge breaking under him,) has not herein liberty, is not a free Agent. 
For though he has Volition, though hc preterrs his not falling to falling; 
yet the forbearance of that Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or 
Ceſſation of that Motion follows not upon his Volition ; and therefore 
therein he is not free. So a Man ftriking himſelf, or his Friend, by a Con- 
vulſive motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power, by Volition or 
the dire&ion of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear ; no Body thinks he has 
in this Liberty; every one pities him, as aQting by Neceſlity and 
Conſtraiar. ; 
$. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a Room 
where is a Perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with ; and be there locked 
faſt in, beyond his Power to get out ; he awakes, and is glad to find 
himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he ſtays willingly in, z. e. preferrs 
his ſtay to going away ; I ask, Is not this ſtay voluntary ? I think, no Bo- 
dy will doubt it ; and yet being locked faſt in, *tis evident he is not ar li- 
berty not to ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not 
an Idea belonging to Volition, or preferring ; but to the Perſon having the 
Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the Mind ſhall chuſe 
ordire&t. Our 1zez of Liberty reaches as far as that Power, and no far- 
ther. For where-ever reſtraint comes to check that Power ; or compul- 
ſion takes away that Indifferency to a&t, or not to a& 3 there liberty, and 
our Notion of it, preſently ceaſes. 
2. 11. We have inſtances enough, and often more than enough in our 
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Belongs not to 
Volition. 


Voluntary oppo- 


own Bodies. A Man's Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which 'tis ſed to involun- 


not is Power by any Thought or Volition to ſtop ; and therefore ia 
reſpe&t of theſe Motions, where reſt depends not on his choice, nor would 
follow the determination of his Mind, if it ſhould preferr it, he 1s not a 
free Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate his Legs ; ſo that though he 
wills it never ſo much, he cannot by any Power of his Mind ftop their 
Motion, (as in that odd Diſcaſe called Chorea San#: Vit, ) but he is per- 
petually dancing : He is not at Liberty in this Action, bur under as much 
Neceflity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Teanis-ball ſtruck with a 
Racket. On theother ſide, a Palſie or Stocks, hinder his Legs from obey- 
ing the determination of his Mind, if it would thereby transferr his Body 
to another Place. In all theſe there is want of Freedom, though the 
ſitting ſtill even of a Paralytick, whilſt he preferrs it toa removal, 1s truly 
voluntary. Yoluztary then 7s xot oppoſed to Neceſſary; but to Involuntary. 
For a Man may preferr what hecan do, to what he cannot do ; the State 
he is in, toits abſence or change, though Neceflity has made it in it ſelf 
unalterable. 


cefſary, 


F.12. Asit isin the motions of the Body, ſo it is ia the Thoughts of r;berry what 


our Minds; where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, 
or lay it by, according to the preference of the Mind, there we are at /- 
berty. A waking Man being under the neceſlity of having ſome 1aeas 
conſtantly in his Mind, is not at liberty ro think, or not to think; no more 
than he is at liberty, whether this Body ſhall touch any other, or no: But 
whether he will remove his Contemplation from one [ez to another, is 
many times inhis choice ; an 1 then he 1s in repett of his Ideas, as mach 
at liberty, as he is inreſpeCt of Bodies he reſts on : He can at pleaſure re- 


move himſelf from to one anorher. But yet ſome Jdeas to the Mind, 
like 
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like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in certain circumſtances 
it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt effort it can 


uſe. A Man on the Rack, is not at liberty to lay by the des of pain, 


Neceſſity what, 


Liberty belongs 
xot ts the Wil. 


has the 


and entertain other Contemplations ; and ſometimes a boiſterous Paſſion 
hurries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving 
us the liberty of thinking on other things, which we would rather chuſc : 
But as ſoon as the Mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, begin or 
forbear any of theſe Motions of the Body without, or Thoughts within, 


according as it thinks fit to preferr either to the other, we then conſider | 


the Man as a free Agent again. | 
od. 13. Where-ever doom1 is wholly wanting, or the power toa& or 


forbear according to the direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. 
This in an Agent capable of Volition, when the beginning or continua- 
tion of any ACtionis contrary to that preference of his Mind, is called 
Compulſion ; when the hindring or ſtopping any AZtion 1s contrary to his 
Volition, it is called Reſtraint. Agents that have no Thought, no VYo- 
lition at all, are in every thing neceſſary Agents. 

PF. 14. Ifthis be ſo, (asI imagine it is,) I leave it to be conſidered, whe- 
ther ir may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and, Ithink, un- 
reaſonable, becauſe unintelligible, Queſtion, viz. Whether May's, Will be 
free, or no. For if I miſtake not, it follows from whatThave ſaid, thatthe 
Queſtion it ſelf is altogether improper: And it is as inſignificant to ask, 
whether Man's Will be free, as to ask whether his Sleep be Swift, or his 
Vertue Square; Liberty being as little applicable to the Will, as {wiftneſs 
of Motion is to Sleep, or ſquareneſs to Vertue, Every one would laugh 
at the abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe, becauſe it is obvious, 
that the modifications of Motion belong not tofleep, nor the difference of 
Figure to Vertue ; and when any one well conſiders it, I think he will as 


' plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a power, belongs only to A- 


gents, and cannot bean attribute or modification of the . Will, which is 
alſo but a Power. ay 

&. 15. Such is the difficulty of explaining, and giving clear notions 
of internal Actions by ſounds, that T muſt here warn my Reader that 
Ordering, Diretting, C Mfing, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, 


will not diſtin@ly enough expreſs Yolition, unleſs he will refle& on what 


he himſelf does, when he wills. For Example, Preferrine, which ſeems 
perhaps beſt to expreſs the AQ of Voltron, does it not preciſely : For 
though a man would preterr flying to walking, yet who can ſay he ever 
wills it? Volition, 'tis plain, is an Aﬀ of the mind knowingly exerting 
that Dominion it takes it ſelf to have over any part of the man by im- 
ploying it in, or withold it from any particular Action. And what 
15 the Wi, but the Faculty to do this? And is that Faculty any thing 
more 1n effect, than a Power, the power of the mind to- determine its 
thought to the producing, continuing, or ſtopping any .aCtion, as far as it 
depends on us? For can it be denied, that whatever Agent has a power 
to think onvits own Actions, and to preferr their doing or omiſſion either 
to other, has that Faculty call'd W://. Will then is nothing but ſuch a 
power ; Liberty, on the other fide, is the power a "man has todo or for- 
bear —_ any particular AQion, according as its doing or forbearance 
ual preference in the mind, which is the ſame thing as to ſay, 

according as he himſelf w/ls it. 
_ $.16. *'Tis plain then, That the W:// is nothing þut one Power or 
Ability, and Freedoms another Power or Ability. : So that to ask, whether 


the Will has Freedom, is to ask, whether one Power has anothe Power, 
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one Ability another Abillity ; a Queſtion at firſt Fight toogroſly abſurd 
to make a Diſpute, or need an Anſwer. For who 1s it that ſeesnot, that 
Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, 
and not of Powers themſelves ? So that this way of putting the Queſtion, 
viz. Whether the Will be free, is in effe& to ask, whether the Will bea 
Subſtance, an Agent, or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, ſince Freedom can pro- 
perly be attributed to nothing elſe. If Freedom can with any propriety 
of Speech be applied to Power, it may be attributed tothe power, is ina 
Man, to produce, or forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, by 
choice or preference ; which is that which denominates him free, and is 
Freedom it ſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, wherher Freedom were free, 


he would be ſuſpeQed not to underſtand well what he ſaid; and he would: 


be thought to deſerve Mzaas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was a deno- 
mination from the'poſleffion of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches 
themſelves were rich. 2 


.17. However the name Faculty , which Men have given to this . 


Power call'd the 1, and fotalked of it as aCting, may by this appropria- 
ated term, ſeem a little to palliate the abſurdity, yet the W// 1n truck, 
ſignifies nothing but a Power, or Ability, to preferr or chuſe ; and when 
conſidered, as lt is, barely as anability to.do ſomething, it will eaſily diſ- 
cover theabſurdity, inſaying it 1s free, or not free. For it it be reafonable 
to ſuppole and talk of Facultzes, as diſtinEt Beings, that can a&t, (as we 
do, when we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free) *tis fit that we 
ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Facnlty, and a dancing 


Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which are but ſeveral 


Modes of Motion ; as well as we do the Will and Underſtanding to be 
Faculties, by which the Attions of Chooſing and Perceiving are produ- 
ced, which are butſeveral Modes of Thinkiog 3 and we may as properly 
ſay, that tis the ſinging Facu/ty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances, 
as that the Wl Wooſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives ; or, as is 
uſual,that the Willdire&sthe Uaderſtanding,or the Underſtanding obeys, 
or obeys not the /z/. It being altogether as proper and intelligible to 
ſay, that the power of ſpeaking dire&ts the power of Singing, or the 
power of Singing obeys or diſobeys the power of ſpeaking. 

FS. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, asT gueſs, 
produced great confuſion ; for theſe being all different Powers in the 
Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeveral Attions, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit ; but the power to do one Attion, 1s not operated on by the power of 
doing another AQtion. For the power of Thinking operates not on the 
power of Chooſing ; nor the power of Chooſing on the power of Thin- 
king, no more than the power of Dancing operates onthe power of Sing- 
ing, or the power of Singing on the power of Dancing, as any one may 
ealily. perceive, who will bat conſider; and yet that is it which we ſay, 
when we thus ſpeak, that the Will operates on the Underſtanding, or the 
Unaerftanding on the Will. 
 $B. 19. I grant, thatthisor that aQtual Thought, may be the occaſion 
of Volition, or exerciſing the power a Man has to chooſe; or the aQtual 
choice of the Mind, the cauſe ofaQual thinking on this or that thing : As 
the aQual ſinging offuch a Tune, may be the occaſion of dancing ſuch a 
Dance, and the aCtual dancing of ſuch a Dance, the occaſion of ſinging 
ſuch a Tune: But in all theſe, it is not one power that operates on ano- 
ther, for Powers are Relations, not Agents: But it is the Mind, or the 
Man that operates, and exerts theſe Powers ; that does the Aion, he 
haspower, or is able to do. That which has the power, or not the power to 
operate, is that aloze, which is, or is not free ; and not the Power it = 
or 
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Eiberty belongs 
not to the Will. 


But to the A- 
gent Or Man, 


for Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to nothing, but what has, or 
has not a power to aCt. 

Sd. 20. The attributing to Faculties, that which belonged not to them, 
has given occaſion to this way of talking : but the introducing into Dil: 
courſes concerning the Mind, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of 
their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our Knowledge in that 
part of our ſelves, as the great uſe and mention of the like invention of 
Faculties, in the operations of the Body, has heIped us in the Knowledge 
of Phyſick. Not that I deny there are Faculties both in the Body and 
Mind: they bothof them have their powers of Operating, elſe neicher che 
one nor the other could operate : For nothing can operate, that is not 
able to operate; and that is not able to operate, that has no power to ope- 
rate. Nor do Ideny, that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their 
place in the common uſe of Languages, that have made them currant. It 
looks like too much affeEtation wholly to lay them by : and Philoſophy 
it ſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet when it appears in public, 
muſt have ſo much Complacency, as to be cloathed in the ordinary Fa- 
ſhion and Language of the Country, 1o far as it can conſiſt with Truth 
and Perſpicuity. But the fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken 
of, and repreſented, as ſo many diſtin& Apents. For it being asked, what 
it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs ? It wasa ready, and very 
iatisfaQtory Anſwer, to ſay, That it was the dige#ive Faculty, What 
was it that made any thing come out of the Body ? The expulſive Facul- 
t59, What moved ? The motive Faculty : And fo in the Mind the i- 
felleftual Faculty, or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the eleFive 
Faculty, or the Will, willed or commanded : which is in ſhort to ſay, 
That the ability to digeſt, digeſted; and the ability to'move, moved ; 
and the ability to aertland, underſtood. For Faculty, Ability, and 

Power, Ithink, are but difterent names of the ſame things : Which ways 
of ſpeaking, when putinto more intelligible Words, will, I think, amount 
to thus much ; That Digeſtionis performed by ſomething that is able to 
digeit ; Motion by ſomething able to move; and Underſtanding by 


ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be very ſtrange it 


it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would be for a Man to be tree 
without being able tobe free. 

$. 21, To return then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I think the Que- 
ſtion is not proper, whether the Will be free, but whether a Man be free. 
Thus TI think, 

1. That fo far as any one can, by thedireCtion or choice of his Mind, 
preferring theexiſtence of any Action, to the non-exiſtence of that ACtion, 
ard vice vers, make it to exiſt, or not exiſt; ſo far he is free: For if I 
can by a thought directing the motion of my Finger, make it move 
w hen 1t was at reſt, or vice verſa, 'tis evident, that in reſpeCt of that, I 
am free : andifI can, by a like thought of my Mind, preferring one to 
the other, produce either words, or {ilence, I am art liberty to ſpeak, or 
hold my peace: and as far as this power reaches, of ating, or not ating, 
by the determination of his own Thought preferring either, ſo far is a Man 
free. For how can we think any one freer than to have the power to do 
what he will? And ſo far asany one can, by preferring any Aion tots 
not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or Reſt, fo far 
can he do what he will: For ſuch a preterring of Action toits abſence, is 
the w:{/;zg of it : and we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any Berrg freer 
than to be able to do what he w/ls : $o that in reſpe&of Attions, within 
the reach of ſuch a power in him, a Man fecms as free as tis poſſible for 
Freedom to make 11m. | $33. 
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F. 22. But the inquiſitive. Mind of Man, willing to ſhift off from hime b# of wit; 
ſelf as far ashe can, all thoughte of guilt, chough it be by putring him- _ ” 
ſeit into a worſe ſtate, than that of fatal Necelſlity, is not content with 
this 3 will have this to be no freedom, unleſs it reaches farther : buris 
ready to ſay, a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he 
is to at, what he wills. Concerninga Man's Liberty there yet therefore 
is raiſed this farther Queſtion, Whether a May be free to will; which, I 


think, is what 1s meant, when it is diſputed, Whether the w4// be free : 
And as to that, Iimagine, 


$.23. 2. That Willizg, or Chooſing being an Aftion, and Freedom 
conſiſting in a power of aQting, or not ating, « Mar in reſpect of willing 
any Attion in his power once propoſed to his Thoughts, cannot be free, The 
reaſon whereof is very manifeſt : for it being unavoidable that the Aﬀtion 
depending on his W:/1, ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt; and irs exiſtence, or not 
exiſtence, following perfectly the determination, and preference of his 
Will, he cannot avoid willing the exiftence, or not exiſtence, of that 
Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the other, 5. e. 
preferr the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow ; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and derermination of 
his Mind; that is, by his willing zt : for if he did notw//l it, it would not be. 
So that in reſpe& of the aQ of willing, a Man is not free : Liberty conſift- 
ing in a power to aQ, or not toaCt, which, inregard of Volition, a Man 
has not : It being neceſſary, and unavoidable (any Attion in his power 
being once thought on) to preferr either its doing, or ſorbearance, upon 
which preference, the ACtion, or its forbearance certainly follows, and is 
truly voluntary. So that to make a Man free in this ſenſe, there muſt 
be another antecedent W//, to determine the Ads of this W:11, and 
another to determine that, and ſo z znfivitum: For where-ever 
one ſtops, the AQtions of the laſt Wi! cannot be free: Nor is any 
Being, as far as I can comprehend Beings above me, capable of ſuch 
a freedom of Will, that it can forbear to Wil, z.e. to preferr the being, 
or not being of any thing in 1ts power, which it has once conſidered as 


{uch. 


$. 24. This then is evident, 4 Man 7s not at liberty to will, or not to 
will any thing in his power, that he once conſiders of : [Liberty conſiſting in 
7 a power to aQ, or not to act, and in that only. For a Man that fits ſtill, is 
F ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it. A man that 
| walks is atliberty in that reſpect : Not becanſe he walks, or moves ; but 
becauſe he can ſtand (till if hewz//s it, But if a Man fitring ſtill has not 
a power to remove himſelf he 1s not at liberty : nor a Man falling dowa 
Z a precipice, though in motion, 15 not at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop 
| that motion if he would : But a Man that is walking, to whom it is pro- 
poſed to give off walking, is not art liberty, whether he will w:/, or no: He 

mult neceſlarily preferr one, or t'other of them ; walking or not walking: 
and ſo it is in regard of all other Actions in our power ; they being once 
propoſed, the Mind had not a power, to aQ, or not to aft, wherein con- 
ſiſts Liberty ; It has not a power to forbear wil/zng, ir cannot avoid ſame 
determination concerning them, let the Conſideration be as ſhort, the 
Thought as quick, as it will, it either leaves the Maa in the State he was 


before thinking, or changes it ; continues the Attion, or puts aa end to 
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it : Whereby it is manifeſt it orders and direCts one 1in preference to, or 
negleCt of the other, and thereby either the continuation, or change be- 
comes unavoidably voluntary. 


Fg. 25. Since then it is plain, a Man 1s not at Liberty, whether he will 
W11l, or no; ( for when anaQtionin his power is propoſed to his Thoughts, 
he cannot forbear Volition, he muſt determine one way or other ; ) the 
next thing to be demanded is, Whether a Man be at liberty to will nhich 
of the two he pleaſes, Motion or Reſt, This Queſtion carries the abſurdi- 
ty of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be con- 
vinced, thar liberty concerns -not the Will in any cafe. For to ask, whe- 
ther a Man be art liberty to will either Motion, or Reit 3 fpeaking, or Si- 
lence z which he pleales, is to ask, whether a Man can w:!, what hewills; 
or be pleaſed with what he 1s pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which, I think, 
needs no anſwer : and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt ſup- 
poſe one Will to determine the As of another, and another to de- 
terminate that; and ſo on zz inrfnimm, an abſurdity before taken 
notice of. 


. &. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like abſurdities, nothing can be of prea- 
ter uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds clear and ſteady Notions ot the 
things under Conſideration : I! che Ideas of Liberty, and Voltion, were 
well fixed in our Uncerſtandings, and carried along withus in our Minds, 
as they ought, through all the Queſtions are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, 
a great part ofthe Difficuiries. that perplex Ven's Thoughts, and enran- 
gle their Underſtandings, would be much eaſter reſolved 5 ana we {ſhouid 
perceive where theconfuled ſignilication of terms, or where the nature of 
the thing cauſed the obſcurity. 


g. 27. Fir then, it 1s carcfully to be remembred, That Freedom con- 
liſts in the depenaence of the Exiitence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon 
our Volition of it, and not in the dependence of awy Aion, or its contra- 
7y, 08 our preference. A Man ſtanding, on a cliff, is at hberty to leap 
twenty yards downwards into the Sea; not becauſe he has a power to do 
the contrary Action, which 1s to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he 
cannot do +: bur he 1s therefore tree, becauſe he has a power to leap, or 
not to leap. But if a greater force than his, either hold him faſt, or tumble 
him down, he 1s no longer free in that caſe : Becauſe the doing, or for- 
bearance, of that particular Afton, 15no longer in his power. He that is 
a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty foot-ſquare, being at the North-ſide of 
his Chamber, is ar liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, becauſe he can 
walk, or not walk it : But is not, at the ſame time, at liberty, to do the 
contrary ; z2.e. to walk twenty foot Northward. 


In this then confiſts Freedom (2zz.) in our being able to aft, or not to 
a, according as we ſhall chooſe, or n//. 


$. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Volition or Willing is an aCt 

of the Mind dir<Cing its thought to the production of any Action, and 
thereby exerting its power to produce it, To avoid multiplying of words, I 
would crave leave here, under the word 479 to comprehend the forbea- 
rance tooof any Attion propoſed ſitting ſti1l,or holding ones peace, when wal- 
king or ſpeaking are propos'd, though mere forbearances, requiring as 
| much 
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much the determination of 'the Wl, and being often as weighty 1n 
their conſequences -as the contrary ACtions, may, on that conſideration, 
well enough paſs for Attions too :- But this I ſay, that I may not be mu- 
ſtaken, if for brevity's ſake I ſpeak thus. 


$. 29. Thirdly, The W:// being nothing but a power inthe Mind todire& 


IWhat detet- 


the operative Faculties of a Man to motion or reſt, as far as they depend on mines the Will, 


ſuch dire&ion. To the Queſtion, what is it determines the Will ? The 
true and proper Anſwer 1s, The mind; For that which determines the ge- 
neral power of directing, to this or that particular direfion, is nothing but 
the Agent it ſelf Exercifing the power 1t has, that particular way. Ifthis 
Anſwer fſatisfie not, *tis plain the meaning of the Queſtion, what deter- 
mines theWill %is this, What moves the mind, inevery particular inſtance, 
to determine its general power of direQting, to this or that particu- 
lar Motion or Reſt? And to this I anſwer, the motive, for continu- 
ing in the ſame State or Action, 1s only the preſent ſatisfaction 
in it ; The motive to change, is always ſome uneafineſs; nothing 
ſetting us upon the change of State, or upon any new Action , 
but ſome uneafineſs. This 1s the great motive that works on 
the Mind to put it upon Action, which for ſhortneſs ſake we 
will call determining of the Will, vhich I ſhall more at large 
explain. 


FS. 30. But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe , will and Dir; 
thar chough I have above endeavoured to expreſs the Aﬀt of Yo. 17 mt oe wn- 


lition, by chuſing, preferring, and the like Terms, that figaitie 
Deſire as well as Yolition, tor want of other words to mark that AG 
of the mind, whoſe proper Name is Willing or YVolrtion ; yet it 
being a very ſimple A&t, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it 
is, will better find it by refleting on his own mind, and obſerving what 
it does, when it wills, than by any variety of articulate ſounds 
whatſoever. This caution of being careful not to be miſled by Expreſ- 
ſions, that do not enough keep up the difference between the W/l, and 
leveral AQts of the mind, that are quite diſtin& from it, Ithink the more 
neceſſary : Becauſe I find the Will often confounded with ſeve- 
ral of the AtteCQtions, eſpecially Deſire ; and one put for the other, 
and that by Men, who would not willingly be thought not to have 
had very diſtinct notions of things, and not- to have writ very clearly 
about them. This, I imagine, has been no ſmall occaſion of 
obſcurity and miſtake in this matter, ; and therefore as much as may 
be to be avoided. For he, that ſhall turn his thoughts inwards 
upon what paſles in his mind when he w//ls, ſhall ſee, that the will 
or power of YVolition is converſant about nothing, but our own 
AZtions; terminates there ; and reaches no farther 3 and that Yolition 
15 nothing, but that particular determination ' of the mind , 
whereby, barely by a thought, the mind endeavours to give rite, 
continuation , or ſtop? to any Aion, which it takes to be in its 
power : Whereby the Will is perfe&ly diſtinguiſhed from Deſire, which 
in the very ſame ACtion may have a quite contrary tendency from 
_ that which our Wills ſets us upon. A Man, whom I cannot deny, may 
oblige me to uſe perſuaſion to another, which at the ſame time TI 

am ſpeaking I may wiſh may not prevail on him. In this caſe 
tis 


founded, 
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"tis plain the Will and Deſire run counter : , I will the ACtion , that 
tends one way, whilſt my deſire tends another, and that the dire& 
* contrary. A Man, who by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, 
finds a dozineſs in his head, ora want of appetite in his Stomach 
removed ; deſires to be eaſed too of the pain of his feet or hands (for 
whereever there is pain there is a deſire to be rid of it ) thoagh yer, 
whilſt he apprehends that the removal of the pain may tranflate the 
noxious humour to a more vital part, his will is never deter- 
min'd to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove this pain ; whence 
it is evident, that defiring and willing are two diſtin AQts of rhe 
mind : and ſo the W-1!, which is but the power of Yo/ztio# much more 


diſtin from Deſire. 


———Ii— 
— 


Uneaſineſs de. Mes ME; - | . 
a the Of 3l. To return then to the Enquiry, what it is that acter mines 


mul. the Will in regard to our CdF#ions. And that upon fecond thoughts, 


I am apt to imagine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater | 


good in view - Bur ſome (and for the moſt part the moſt preſſing) 
unealineſls a Man is at preſerit under : This is that which ſuc- 
ceſſively determines the Will, and ſets us upon thoſe Aftions, we 
perform. This, Unneaſineſs we may call as it is, Deſire; which is 
an uneaſineſs of the mind for want of ſome abſent good. All pain 
of the body' of what ſort ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind is uneafi- 
neſs: And 'with this is always joind Deſire, equal to the pain or 
unecaſineſs felt ; and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For defire 
being nothing but an uneaſineſs in the want of an abſent good, in 
reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that abſent good; and rill that 
| eaſe be attained, we may call it defire, no body feeling pain, that 
he wiſhes not to be eaſed of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and 
inſeparable from it. Beſides this defire of eaſe from pain, :there is 
another of abſent poſitive good, and here alſo the deſire and 
uneaſineſs is equal : As much as we deſire any abſent good, ſo 
much are we in pain for it:: But here all abſent good does nor, 
according to the greatneſs it has, or is acknowledg'd , and con- 
fels'd to have, cauſe pain equal to that greatneſs ; as all Pain 
cauſes deſire equal to it ſelf: Becauſe the abſence of good is not 
always a pain , as the preſence of pain is. And therefore abſent 
good may be looked on , and conſidered without deſire. But 
ſp much as there is any where of deſire, ſo much there .is of 


unealineſ(s. 


veſne ir una. þ- 32 That Dehre is a ſtate of uneafineſs, every one who re- 
{anefs. fleas on himſelf, will quickly find. Who 1s there, that has 'not 
felt in Defire , what the wiſe Man ſays of Hope ( which is 
not much different from it ) that it being deferrsd makes the 
heart ſick, and that ftill proportionably to the greatneſs of 
the Defire which ſometimes raiſes the uneafineſs to. that pitch, 
that it makes People cry out, Give me Chilaren , give me the 
thing deſired, or die Life it ſelf, and all its Ejoyments, is a 
burden cannot be born under the laſting and unremoved preſſure of 


{uch an uneaſinels. 


on _—_— .33. Good and Evil; preſentand abſeat,'tistrue, work upon the mind : But 
bw 4-144, that which immediately determines the W:/ from time to time to every 
voluntary 
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voluntary aCtionis the uneaſineſs of deſire, fixed on ſome abſent good, either 
negative, as indolency to one1n pain ; or poſitive, as enjoyment of plea- 
ſire. That it is this uneaſineſs, that determines the 7! to the ſucceſ. 
five voluntary aQtions, whereof the greateſt part of our lives is made up, 
and by which we are conduQted through different courſes to different 
ends, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew both from Experience, and the reaſon 


of the thing. 


. 24, Whena Man is perfeQtly content with the State he is in, which 7%i«the pring 


is when he is perfeQtly without any uneaſineſs, what induſtry, what *© 


ation, what Wl 1s there left, but to continue in it ? of this every 
Man's obſervation will ſatisfic him. And thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, 
ſuitable to our conſtitution and frame, and knowing what it is that de- 
termines the Wil, has put into Man the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, 
and other natural deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and de- 
termine their Wils, for the preſervation of themſelves, and the continu- 
ation of their Species. For] think we may conclude, that, if the bare 
contemplation of theſe good ends, to which we are carried by theſe ſe- 
veral uneaſineſles, had been ſufficient'to determine the will, and ſet us on 
work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural] pains, and perhaps in 
this World, little or no pain at all. JU: 7s better to marry than to burn, 
ſays St. Paul, whereby we may ſce, what it is, that chiefly drives Men 
into rhe enjoyments of a conjugal lite. A little burning felt puſhes us 
more powerfully, than greater pleaſures in proſpeQ draw or allure. 


Aeon, 


5. It ſeems ſo eſtabliſh'd and ſettled a maxim by the general con- 73: gre'eft j9. 
ſent of all Mankind, That good, the greater good, determines the will, ##e 81d ae. 


that I do not at all wondes, that when I firſt publiſhed my thoughts on ; 


MHWECS nor 


WH, but 


this Subje&, I took it for granted; and TI imagine, that by a great many 12/ine/;. 


I ſhall be thought more excuſable for having then done ſo, than that 
now I have ventur'd to recede from fo received an Opinion. But yet 
upon a ſtricter enquiry, I am forced to conclude, that good, the greater 
200d, though apprehended and ackrowledged to be ſo, docs not deter-= 
mine the w2//, until our defire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes us 
uneafie in the want ofit. Convince a Man never ſo much, that plenty 
has its advantages over poverty ; make him ſee and own, thatthe hand- 
ſome conveniencies of life are better than naſty penury 3 yet as long as 
he is content with the latter, and finds no uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; 
his w// never is determin'd to any ation, that ſhall bring him out of it. 
Let a Man be never ſo well perſwaded of the advantages of virtue, that 
it is as neceſſary toa Man, who has any great aims in this World, or 
hopes in the next, as food to life; yet till he hungers and thirſts after 
righteonſneſs ; till he feels an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his will will 
not be dctermin'd to any aCtion in purſuit of this confeſſed greater good; 
but any other uncaſincſs he feels in himſelf, ſball take place, and carry 
his will to other actions. On the other fide, let a Drunkard ſee, that 
his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes, Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, and the 
want of all things, even of his beloved drink, attends him in the courſe 
he follows 3 yet the returns of uneaſineſs to miſs his Companions, the 
habitual thirſt after his Cups at the uſual time drives him to the Tavern, 
though he hath in his view the loſs of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life; the leaſt of which is no 1aconfiderable good, 


but ſuch as, he confeſſes, is far greater, than the trickling of his pallat 


with a glaſs of Wine, or the idle chat of a ſoaking Club. "Tis not: for 
want of viewing the greater good ; for he ſees, and acknowledges it, 


and in the intervals of his drinking hours, will take reſolutions to p_ 
ue 
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Becauſe the ye_ 
moval of unta_ 
feneſs £5 the fir 
Rep to happi- 
neſs, 


Becauſe uneaſi- : s : 
' may be this. Becauſe that alone is preſent, and ?tis againſt the nature 


neſs alone 


#r preſent. 


ſue the greater good 3 but when the uneaſine(s to miſs his accuſtomed 
delight returns, the greater acknowleged good loſes its hold, and the 
preſent uneaſineſs determines the wi! to the accuſtomed aftion, which 
thereby gets ſtronger footing to prevail again the next occaſion ; though 
he at the ſame time make ſecret promiſes to himſelf, that he will do 1b 
no more ; this is the laſt time he will a& againſt theattainment of thoſe 
greater goods, And, thus he is from: time to time in the State of that 
unhappy complainer, Video meliora probogue Deteriora ſequor ; which 
ſentence, allowed for true, and made good by conſtant experience, may 
this, and poſſibly no other way be eaſily made intelligible. 

. 36. If we enquire into the reaſon of what experience makes ſoevi- 
dent in fa, and examine why tis uneaſineſs alone operates on the we!], 
and determines it in *its choice, we ſhall find, that we being-capable but 
of one determination of the will to one AQtion at once, the preſent unea- 
ſineſs that we are under, does naturally determine the will in order, to 
that happineſs we all aimat in all our AGions: Foras muchas whilſt we 
are under any uncaſineſs, we cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or in 
the way toit, pain and uneaſlineſs being by every one concluded, and 
felt, to beinconſiſtent with happineſs, ſpoiling the reli 
good things we have; a little pain ſerving to marr aff the pleaſure we 
rejoyced in. And therefore that, which of courſe. determines the choice 
of our will to the next Action, will always bethe removing of pain, as 
long as we bave any left, as the firſt and neceſlary ftep towards happi- 


nels. 8; 
9. 37. Another reaſon why *tis uneafineſs alone determines the will 


of things, that what isablent ſhould operate, where it is not. It may 


| be ſaid, that abſent good may by contemplation be brought home to 


Becauſe all who 


allow the jays of 


of Heaven poſſi- 
blr.punjues 8 hem 
not. 


the mind, and made preſent. The 1d ot it indeed may be in the mind, 
and view'd as preſent there; but nothing willbe inthe mind asa preſent 
good, able to counter-ballance the removal of any uneaſineſs, we are un- 
der, till it raiſes our deſire, and the uncaſineſs of that has the prevalency 
in determining the wi//. Till then the [des in the Mind of whatever 
g00d, is there only like other Ideas, the obje& of bare unattive ſpecula- 
tion ; but operates not on the will, nor ſets us on work ; the reaſon 
whereof I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that have 
had lively repreſentations ſer betore their minds of the unſpeakable joys 
of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poſlible and probable too, who 
yet would be content to take up with their happineſs here ? and fo the 
prevailing uneaſineſles of their deſires, let looſe after the enjoyments of 
this life, take their turnsin the determining their w//ls, and all that while 
they take not one ſtep, are not onejot moved toward the good things of 
another life conſidered as never ſo great. 

d. 38. Were the wi//determin'd by the views of good, as it appears in 
Contemplation greater or [els to the underſtanding, which is the Stare 
of allabſent good, and thatwhich 1a the received Opinion the will is ſup- 
poſed to move to, and to be moved by ; I do not ſee how it could ever 
get looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propos'd and 
conſider'd as poſſible. For all abſent good, by which alone barely pro- 
pos'd, and coming in view, thew// 1s thought to be determin'd, and ſo 
to ſet us on ation, being only poſſible, but not infallibly certain, tis 
unavoidable, that the infinitely greater poſſible good ſhould regularly 
and conſtantly determine the w// in all the ſucceſſive aftionsit direds; 
and then we ſhould keepconſtantly and ſteadily in our courſe towards 
Heaven, 


, even of thoſe 
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Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtil, or direQting our aCtions to any 0- 
ther end, the eternal condition of a future ſtate infinitely outweighing 
the expeQation of Riches, or Honour, or any other worldly pleaſure, 
we can propoſe to our ſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the more 
probable to beattain'd : For nothing future is yet 1n poſſeſſion, and ſo 
the expeQation even of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the 
greater good in view determines the wi/l, ſo great a good once propos'd 
Tannot but ſeize the wil, and hold it faſt to the purſuit of this infinitely 
greateſt good, without ever letting it go again. For the will having a 
power over, and direCting the Thoughtsas well as other a&tions will hold 
the contemplation of the Mind fixed to that good. | 


This would be the ſtate of the mind, and regular tendency of the w4/l But ay great 


in all its determinations, were it determin'd bythat, which is conſider'd 
and in view the greater good. Butthat it is not {ois viſible in Experi- 
ence. The infinitely greateſt confeſſed good being often negleCted, to 
ſatisfie the ſucceſſive uneaſineſles of our deſires purſuing trifles. But tho 
the greateſt allowed even everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has ſome= 
times moved, and affeQted the mind, does not ſtedfaftly hold the will, 
yet we ſee any very great, and prevailing uneaſineſs, having once laid 
hold on the wil lets it not go; by which we may be convinced, what 
it is that determines the wi//. Thus any vehement pain of the body ; 
the ungovernable paſſion of a Man violently in love, or the impatient 
deſire ofrevenge keeps the wl/ ſteady and intent ; and the w// thus de- 
termined never lets the underfranding lay by the object, but all the 
thoughts of the mind, and powers of the body are uninterruptedly em- 
ployed that way, by the determination of the wzll, influenced by that 
topping uneaſineſs, as long as it laſts; whereby its ſeems to me evideat, 
that the will, or power of ſetting us upon one action in preference ro 
all other is determin'd in us, by uneaſineſs ; and whether this be not ſo, 
I defire every one to obſerve 1n himſelf. 


uneaſineſs is nee 
ver neglefied. 


$. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the uneaſineſs of deſire, as De/re accompe. 
that which determines the w/1/; becauſe that is the chief, and moſt ſen- - alt uneaſi- | 


ſible; and the will ſeldom orders any ation, nor is there any voluntary 
ation performed without ſome aeſire accompanying it, which I think | 
is the reaſon, why the wll and deſire are ſo often confounded. But yet 
we are not tolook upon the uneaſineſſes, which make up, or at [leaſt 
accompany moſt of the other paſſions, as wholly excluded in the caſe. 
Averſion, Fear, Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their uneaſineſles 
too, and thereby influence the w:il/, Theſe pattions are ſcarce any of 
them in life and praQtice, ſimple, and alone, and wholly unmixed with 
othersz though uſually in diſcourſe, and contemplation, that carries the 
name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears mot in the preſent ſtate of 
the mind. Nay there is, I think, ſcarce any of the paſſions to be found 
without deſire joyn'd with it. I am ſure, where-ever there is uneaſi- 
neſs there is deſire; for we conſtantly deſire happineſs; and whatever 
we feel of uneaſineſs, ſo much *tis certain we want of happineſs, even in 
our own Opinion, let our ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it wall. 
Beſides the preſent moment not being our eternity, whatever our enjoy-= 
ment be, we look beyond the preſent, and deſire goes with our foreſight, 
and thar tilt carries the wi! with it : So that even 1a joy it ſelf, that 
which keeps up the aQtion, whereon the enjoyment depends, is the defire. 


- to continue it, and fear to loſe it : And whenever a greater uneaſineſs 


than that takes place in the mind, the w//preſently is by thatdetermin'd 


ro ſome new ation, and the preſent delight negleQted. | s 
| x | p 9. 40, But 
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The moſt priſſing 
uneaſineſs natu- 
rally determines 
the will. 


F. 40. But we being in this World beſet with ſundry uneaſineſſes, di- 
ſtrated with different deſires, the next enquiry naturally will be, which 
of them has the precedency in determining the wzl/tothe next aftion ? 
and to that the anſwer is that ordinarily which 1s the moſt preſſing of 
thoſe, that are judged capable of being then removed. For the will be- 
ing the power of direing our operative faculties to ſome aCtion, for 
ſome end, cannot at any time be moved towards what is judg'd at that 
time unattainable z for that would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent being de- 
ſignedly to a& for an end, only to lofe its labour; for fo it is to a&, 
for what is judg'd not attainable ; and therefore very great uncafineſſes 
move not the will, when they are judg'd not capable of a Cure : Thoſe 
therefore put us not upon endeavours. But theſe ſet a-part, the moſt 
important and urgent uneaſineſs, we at that time feel, 1s that, which 
ordinarily determines the wil! ſucceſſively in -that train of voluntary 
ations, which make up our lives. - The greateſt preſent uneaſineſs is 
the ſpur to action, that is conſtantly moſt felt ; and for the moſt parr 
determines the will in its choice of the next aftion. For this we muſt 
carry along with us, that the proper and only object of the will is ſome 
ation of ours, and nothing elſe. For we producing nothing by our 


' willing it but ſome ation in our power, 'tis there the will terminates, 


-and reaches no farther. 


All deſire hay- &. 41. If it be farther asked, what 'tis moves deſire ? IT anſwer happi- 


neſce 


oo 


neſs and that alone. Happineſs and Miſery are the names of two ex- 
tremes, the utmoſt bounds whereof we know not : *®tis what Eye hath 
not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath entred into the Heart of Man to 
conceive. But of ſome degrees of both, we have very lively impreſ- 
ſions, made by ſeveral inſtances of Delighr and Joy on the one ſide, and 
Torment and Sorrow on the other : which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall 
comprzhend under the names of Pleaſure and Pain, there being pleaſure 
and pain of the Mind, as well as the Body : With Him 7s fulneſs of Joy, 
and Pleaſures for evermore : Or to ſpeak truly, they.are all of the Mind ; 
though ſome have their riſe in the Mind from Thought, others in the 
Body from Motion. 


Rappineſewhat. F. 42. Happineſs then in its full extent is the utmoſt Pleaſure we are 


capable of, and Miſery the utmoſt Pain : And rhe loweſt degree of what 
can be called happinels, is the being eas'd of all pain, and enjoying fo 
much Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be content. Now 
becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the operation of cer- 
tain ObjeRs, -either on our Minds, or our Bodies ; and 1n different de- 
grees : therefore what has an aptneſs to produce Pleaſure in us, is that 
we call Good; and what is apt to produce Pain in us, we call Evil, for 
no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, 
whereinconſiſts our happineſsand miſery, Farther, becauſe the degrees 
of Pleaſure and Pain have alſo juſtly a preference 3 though whar is apt to 
produce any degree of Pleaſure, be in it ſelf good; and what is apt to 
produce any degree of Pain, be evi/; yet it often happens, that we do 
not call it ſo, when it comes 1n competition ith a greater of its ſort. Sv 
that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good and Ev1l, we ſhall find 
it lies much in compariſon : For the cauſe of every leſs degree of Pain, 
as well as every greater degree of Pleaſure has the nature of good aud 
Vice versa, 


whargocdis de- — oF, 43, Though this be that, which is called good and eyil: And all 


fired, wha: nt? 


good be the proper objett of Deſire in general ; yet all good, even ſeen, 
and confeſſed to be fo, does not neceſſarily move every particular Mans 
acfire; 
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to make a neceſſary part of his happineſs. All other good however great 
in reality, or appearance excites not a Man's deſires, who looks not on it 
to make a part of that happineſs, wherewith he, in his preſent thoughts, 
can fatisfie himſelf. Happineſs under this.view, every one conttantly 
purſues and deſires, what makes any part of it : Other things, acknow- 
ledged to be good, he can look upon without defire; pats by, and be 


' content without. Let one Man place his fatisfa&tion in ſenſual Plea- 


ſures, another in the delight of knowledge: Though each of them can- 


not but conteſs, there is great Pleaſure in what the other purſues z (For 


I think there is no Body 1o ſenſlels as to deny, that there 1s Pleaſure in 
knowledge; and alſo Pleaſure in the taſte of good Meats and Drinks: ) 
yet neither of them making the other's delight a part of his happineſs, 
th-ir deſires arenot moved, but eachts ſatisfied without what the other 
enjoys, and fo his will is not determined to the purſuit of it,- But yet 
as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's hunger and thirſt makes him uneaſie, he 
whole will was never determined to any purſuit of good chear, poinant 
Sauces, or delicious Wine by the pleaſant taſte he has found in them, is, 
by the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined to eating 
anddrinking; though poffibly with great inditferency, what wholeſome 
Food comes in his way. And 02 the ether ſide, the Epicure buckles to 
ſtudy,when ſhame,or the defire to recommend himielfto his Miltrefs,ſhall 
make him uneaſfie in the want of any fort of knowledge. Thus, how 
much ſoever Men are in earneſt, and conitant in purſuit of happineſs ; 
yet they may have a clearviey of good, great and confelled good, with- 
out being concern'd for it, or moved by 1t, if they think they can make 
up their happineſs without it.  'Though, as topain, that they arealways 
concerned for ; they can feel no unealineſs without being moved : And 
therefore being uneaſie in the want of whatever 1s judged neceilary to 
their happineſs, as ſoon as any good appears to make a part of their por- 
tion of happinels, they begin to defire tr. 


deſire ; but only that part, or ſo much of it, as is conſider'd, and taken 


4.44. This I think any one may obſcrve in himſelf, and others, that ## 1h-errie? 


nd is not ates 


the greater viſible good does not always raiſe Men's deſires in proportion was d.jred, 


to the greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowleged tohave: Thouzh every 
little trouble moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The reaſon 
whereof is evident.from the nature of our happineſs, and miſery it (elf, 
All preſent pain, whatever it be, makes a part of our preſent miſery : 
But all abſent good does not at any time make a neceſſary part of our 
preſent happineſs, nor the abſence of it make a part of our miſery. If 
it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely miſerable; there being in- 
finite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our poſſeſſion, All uneaſj- 


nels therefore being removed, a moderate portion oft good ſerves at pre- 


ſent to content Men ; anda few degrees of ſucceeding Pleaſuresmake up 
a happineſs, wherein they can be ſatizhed. If this vere not ſo, there 
could be no room for thoſe indifferent, and viſibly trifling ations, to 
which our wills are ſo often determined ; and wherein we voluntarily 
waſt {o much of our lives ; which remiſsneſs could by no means confilt 
with a conſtant determinztion of w:// or deſire to the greateſt apparent 
good: That this is ſo, I think few People need go tar trom home to be 
convinced. And indeed in this life there are not many, whole happi- 
neſs reaches ſo far, as to aftord them a conſtant train of moderate mean 
Pleaſures, without any mixture ofnneafineſs; and yet they could be con-- 
tent to ſtay here for ever : Though they cannot deny, but that it is poſ- 
ſible, there may be a ſtate of eternal durable Joys after this life, far ſur- 
® 3 palling 
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paſſing allthe good is to be found here. Nay they cannot bur ſee, that 
it is more poſſible, than the attainment, and continuation of that pit- 
tance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue 3 and for 
which they negleC that eternal State ; but yet, 1n full view of this dif- 
ference, ſatisfied of the poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting hap- 
pineſs in a future State, and under aclear conviction, that it is not to 
be had here, whilſt they bound their happineſs within ſome little en- 
joyment, or aim of this life, and exclude the joys of Heaven from ma- 
king any neceſſary part of it, their deſires are not moved by this greater 
apparent good, nor their wills determin'd to any aftion, or endeavour 
for its attainment. | | 

Why not being $45. The ordinary neceſlities of our lives, fill a great part of them 

mw wg i with the uneaſineſſes of Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with 

labour, and Sleepireſs in their conſtant returns, e&&c. To which, if 
beſides accidental harms, we add the fantaſtical uneaſineſſes, (as itch at- 
ter Honour, Power, or Riches, &c.) which acquir'd habits by faſhion, 
Example and Education have ſetled in us, and a thouſand other irregular 
deſires, which cuſtom has made natural to us, we ſhall find, that a ve- 


ry little part of our life is ſo vacant from theſe uneaſineſles, as to leave 


us free to the attraQtion of remoter abſent good : We are ſeldom at eaſe, 
and free enough from the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted deſires, 
but a conſtant ſuccefien of uneaſinefles, out of that ftock, which natu- 
ral wants, or acquired habits have heaped up, takethe w/// in their turns, 
and no ſooner is one attiondiſpatch'd, which by ſuch a determination of 
the will we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on 
work. For the removing of the pains we feel, and are at preſent preſ- 
ſed with being the getting out of miſery, and conſequently the firit thing 
to be done in order to happineſs, abſent good, though thought on, con- 
feſſed, and appearing tobe good, not making any part of this unhappi- 
neſs in its abſence, is joſtel'd out, to make way tor the removal of thoſe 
uneaſineſſes we feel, rill due, and repeated contemplation has brought it 
' nearer to our mind, given ſomereliſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome deſire; 
which then beginning to make a part of our preſent uneafineſs, Rands 
upon fair terms with the reſt tobe latisfied, and ſoaccording toits great- 
neſs, and preſſure, comes in its turn to determine the w1/, 

Due corſiders- $- 46+ And thus, by a due confideration and examining any good pro- 
tion raiſes de» poſed, it is in our power, to raiſe our delires, ina due proportion to the 
_ value of that good, whereby in its turn, and place, it may come to work 
upon the will, and be purſued. For good, thoughappearing, and al- 
lowed never ſo great, yet till it has raiſed defires in our minds, and there- 
by made us uneaſie in its want, it reaches not our wills ; we are not 
within the Sphere of its activity ; our w/l/s being under the determina- 
tion only of thoſe uneaſineſles, which are preſent to us, which, ( whilſt 
we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to give the will 
its next determination. 'The balancing, when there is any in the mind, 
being only which deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied ; which uneaſineſ(s firſt re- 
moved, whereby it comes to pals, that as long as any uneaſineſs, any 
deſire remains in our mind, there is no room for good barely as ſuch to 
come at the will, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, 
the firſt ſtep in our endeavours after happineſs being to get wholly our 
of the confines of miſery, and to feel no part of it, the w// can be at Jci- 
ſure for nothing elle, till every uneaſineſs we feel be perfely removed, 
which in the multitude of wants, and deſires, we are beſet with in this 

imperfett State, we are not like to be ever freed from in this World. 
vp. 47. There 
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F. 47. There being in us a great many uneaſineſles always ſolliciting, rhe power ro 


and ready to determine the w//, it 1s natural, as I have ſaid, that the 
greateſt, and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the w// to the next aQtion, / 


and ſo it does for the moſt part, but not always. For the mind having way for confi 
in moſt caſes, as is evident in Experience, a power to ſuſpend the exe- 47 


cution and fatisfaction of any of its deſires ; and fo all one after another 
is at liberty to conſider the objects of them ; examine them on all tides, 
and weightthem withothers. In this lies the liberty Man has; and 
from the'not uſing of it right comes all that variery of miſtakes, errors, 
and faults, we run into, in the condutt of our lives, and our endeavours 
after happineſs ; whilſt we precipitate the determination of our wz//s,and 
engage too ſoon before due Examination. To prevent this we havea 
power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or that deſire, as every one day- 
ly may Experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the ſource of all liber- 
ty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that, which is (as I think improperly) call'd 
Free will. For during this ſuſpenſion, of any defire, before the w:/ be 
determined to action, and the ation (which follows that determina- 
tion) done, we have opportunity to examine, view, and judge, of the 
g00d or evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Examina- 
tion, we have judg'd, we have done our duty, all that we can, or ought 

to do, in purſuit of our happineſs ; and *tis not a fault, but a perfeQion of 
our nature to deſire, will, and at accordingly to the laſt reſult of a fair 

Examination. | 


F. 48. This is ſo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of Freedom, 79 5: 4:cermi. 
ned by our own 


that it is the very improvement and benefit of it ; *tis not an Abridg- j,4gment is ns 
ment, 'tis the end and uſe of our Liberty : and the farther we are remo- !fraine of Li- 


ved from ſuch a determination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Slavery. * 
A perfe& Indifferency in the Mind, or Power of Preferring, not deter- 
minable by its laſt judgment of the Good or Evil, that 1s thought to at- 
tend its Choice , would be ſo far from being an advantage and excellen- 
cy of any IntelleQual Nature, that it would beas great an imperfeCtion, 
as the want of Indifferency to a&, or not to at, till determined by the 
Will, would be an imperfeQtion on the other fide. A man is at Liberty 
to lift up his Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet : He is perfeQly indif- 
ferent to either ; and it would be an imperfeCtion in him, if he wanted 
that Power, if he were deprived of that Indifterency. But it would be 
as great an imperfeCtion, if he had the ſame indifferency, whether he 
would preterr the lifting up his Hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it 
would fave his Head or Eyes from a blow he ſees coming - "tis as much 
a perfettion, that deſire or the power of Preferring ſhould be determined 
by Good, as that the power of AQting ſhould be determined by the Willz 
and the certainer ſuch determination is, the gremme is the perfeQtion. Nay 
were we determined by any thing bur the laſt reſult of our own Minds, 
judging of the good or evil of any Aftion, we were not free. 


0. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who enjoy per- the freeft 4- 
fe&t Happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge they are more ſteadily deter- 8mn's a1 ſo dev 


ined in their choice of Good than we; and yet wehave no, reaſon tothink 
they areleſs happy, or leſs free, than we are. And ifit xvere fit tor ſuch 
poor finite Creatures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs could do, I think we might ſay, That God himſelfcannot chooſe 
What is not good ; the Freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being 
determined by what is beſt. 


S. 50. But 


termined. 
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purſuit of hap- 


F. 50. But to conſider this miſtaken part of Liberty right, Would any 
one be a Changeling, becauſe he 1s leſs determined, by wiſe Conſidera- 


pizeſs no abridg tions, than a wiſe Man ? Is it worth the Name of Freedom to be at liber- 


ment of Liberty. 


The neceſſity 
purſuing true 
happineſs the 


ty to play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upona Man's {cIf ? Jt 


to break looſe from the condutt of Reaſon, and to want that reſtraint of 
examination and judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the 
worſe, be Liberty, true Liberty, mad Men and Fools arethe only tree- 


men : but yet, I think, no Body would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of 


ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. The conſtant Dclire of hap- 
pineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to act for it, no body, I think, 
accounts an abridgment of Liberty, or at leaſt an abridgment of Liter- 
ty ro be complain'd of. God Almighty himlelt is under the necefiiry 
of being happy 3 and the more any intelligent Ecing is fo, the neaier 15 


its approach to infinite perie&ion and happineſs. "That in this itate of 


ignorance, we {hort-ſighted Creatures might not miſtake, true telicity, 
we are endowed v ith a power to ſuſpend any particular defire. and keep 
it fromdetermining the w://, andengaging usin action ; this is ſtardrng 


ftill where we are not ſufficiently altured of the way : Examination 1s 


conſulting a guide. The determination of the wil upon enquiry is fo!- 
lowing the aireftion of that Gnide : And he that has a power to att, or 
not to aCt accorcing as ſuch determination directs, is a free Apert ; ſuch 
determination abridges not that Power wherein liberty coniitts. He 
that has his Chains knocked oft, and the Priſon-doors ſer open to him, 
is perfeAly at liberty, becauſe he may either go. or ſtay, as he beſt 
likes; though his preference be determined to ſtay, by the darknels ofche 
Night, or illneſs of the Weather, or want of other Lodging. He ceaſes 
not to be free ; though the defire of {ome convenience to be had there, 
abſolurely determines his preference, and makes him ſtay in his Pri- 


{on. 


f OJ.5t. As thereſore the higheſt perfeCtion of intelleQuual nature, lies 


in a careful and conſtant purtuit of true and ſolid happineſs; ſo the care 


foundation if of cur ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real happineſs is the ne- 


Liberty, 


The reaſon of it. 


ceſlary foundation of our liberty, and the ſtronger ties we have to an 
unalterable purſuit of happineſs in general, which is our greateſt good, 
and which as ſuch our defires always follow, the more are we tree trom 
any neceſſary determination of our w//, to any particular a&tion, or from 
a neceflary compliance with our defire, ſet upon any particular, and then 
appearing greater good, till we have duely examin'd, whether it has a 
tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real happineſs 3 and till we are 
as much inform'd upon this enquiry, as the weight of the matter, and 
the nature of the caſe demands, we are by the neceſlity of preferring 
and purſuing true happineſs, as our greateſt good, obliged to ſuſpend the 
ſ.tisfaQtion of our delices in particular caſes. 
F. 52. This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelleQual Be- 
ings in their conſtant endeavours after, and ſteady proſecution of true 
felicity, that they can ſuſpend this proſecution in particular calcs, till they 
have looked before them, and informed themſclves, whether that parti- 
cular thing, which is then propoled, or defired, lie in the way to their 
main end, and makea real part of that which is their greateſt good. For 
the inclination, and tendency of their natme to happineſs is an obliga- 
tion, and motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, or mils it ; and 
ſo neceſlarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, and warineſs, in the 
direction of their particular actions, which are the means to obtain it. 
V hatever neceffity deter mines to the purſuit of real Blifs, the ſame ne- 
| ccſlity, 
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ceſſity, with the ſame force eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, deliberation, and ſcry- 
tiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether rhe ſatisfaQtion of it , does norin- 
terfere with our true happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This as ſeems 
to meis the great privilege of finite intelleQual Being 3 and I defire it 
may be well conſider'd, whether the great inlet, and exerciſe of all the 
liberty Men have, are capable of, or can be uſetul to them, and that 
whereon depends the turn of their ations, does not lie in this ; that 
they can ſuſpend their deſires, and ſtop them from determining their 
wills to any aQton, till they have duely and fairly examin'd the good 
and evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires, This we 
are able to do; and when we have done ir, we have done our duty, and 
all that is in our power ; and indeed all that needs ; for, ſince the will 
{uppoles knowledge to guide its choice, all that we can do, 1s to hold 

our wills undetermined, till we have examin'd the good and evil of what 

we defire. What follows after that follows in a chain of conſequences 
linked one to another, all depending on the laſt determination of the 
judgment, which whether ir ſhall be upon an haſty and precipitate, or 
due and mature Examination is in our power ; Experience ſhewing us,that 

in moſt caſes we areable to ſuſpend the preſent fſatisf1tion of any defire. 


$.53. Bur if any extreme diſturbance ( as ſometimes it happens ) poſ- Germ of 


ſefles our whole Mind, as when the pain of the rack, an impetuous un- 9”, 24m the. 
rrtght zmprove- 


eaſineſs, as of love, anger, or any other violent paſſhon running away men: of Liberty. 


with us, allows us not the liberty of rhought, and we are not Maſters 
enough of our own Minds to conſider throughly, and examine fairly, 
God who knows our frailty, pities our weakneſs, and requiresof us no 
more than we are able to do, and ſees what was, and what was not in 
our power, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. But the forbear- 
ance of a too haſty compitance with our deſires; the moderation and 
reſtraint ofour paſſions, ſo that our underſtandings may be free to exa- 
amine, and reaſon unbiaſled give its judgment, being that, whereon a 
right direQion of our conduC ro true happineſs depends, tis in this we 
ſhould employ our chief care and endeavours : In rhis we ſhould rake 
pains to ſuit the reliſh of our Minds to the true 1atrinſick good or 1ll, thar 
1s in things, and not permit an allow'd or ſuppoſed pollible great and 
welghty good to {lip out of our thoughts, withour leaving any reliſh, 
any deſire of it ſelf there, till by a due conſideration of its true worth we 
have formed appetites in our Minds ſuitable to it, and made our ſelves 
uneaſie in the want of it, or in the fear of loſing it. And how much 
this is 1n every ones power, every one by making reſolutions to himſelf, 
{uch as he may keep, is ealie for every one to trie. Nor let any one ſay, 
he cannot govern his paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 
carrying him into action ; for what he can do before a Prince,or a great 
Man, he can do alone, or in the preſence of God if he will. 


9. 54. From what has been ſaid, it 1s eaſie to give an account, how rw Men come 


it Comes to paſs, that though all Men deſire happineſs, yet their w#/s 
carry them ſo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is Evil * 
And to this I ſay, that the various and contrary choices, that Men make 
in the World, do not argue, that they do not all purſue Good 3 bur 
that the ſame thing isnot good to every Man alike ; nor does every one 
place his happineſs in the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it: Were 
all the Concerns of Man terminated in this Life ; why one followed Stu- 
dy and Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting ; why one choſe 
Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety and Riches, would nor 
be, becauſe every one of thele did not aim at his own Happineſs ; _ 


to pur ſue diffe- 
rent courſes. 
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becauſe their Happineſs was placed in ditferent things : And therefore 
*rwas a right An{wer of the Phyſician to his Patient, rhathad fore Eyes; 
If you have more Pleaſure in the Tafte of Wine, than in the uſe of your 
Sight, Wine is good for you : but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be greater to 
you, than that of Drinkiog, Wine is naught. 7 
9. 55.The Mind hasa different reliſh, as well as the Palate ; and you 
will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Glory, 
(which yet ſome Men place their Happineſs in,) as you would to fa- 
tisfie all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe or Lobſters; which though very 
agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others extremely nauſcous 
and offenſive : And many People would with Reaſon preterr the griping 
of an hungry Belly, to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. Hence 
it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, whether 
Sammum bonum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily Delights, or Virtue, or 
Contemplation: And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether 
the beſt Reliſh were to be found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts 3 and have 
divided themſelves into Sets upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend nor 
on the things themſelves, but cheir agreeableneſs to this or that particu- 
lar Palate, wherein there is great variety : So the greateſt Happineſs 
conſiſts, in the having thoſe things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, 
and the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, any pain, which 
to different Men are very different things. If therefore Men in this Life 
only have hope; if in-this Life they can only enjoy, 'tisnot ſtrange, nor 
unreaſonable, they ſhould ſeek their Happineſs by avoiding all things 
that diſeaſe them here, and by preferring all that delight them ; where- 
in it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. For if there be 
no Proſpe& beyond the Grave, the inference is certainly right, Ler us 
eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for to morrow we ſhall die. 
This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew us the Reaſon, why, though all Men's 
deſires tend to Happineſs, yet. they are not moved by the ſame Object. 
Men may chuſe difterent things, and yet all chuſe right, ſuppoſing them 
only like a Company of poor InſeQs, whereof ſome are Bees, delighted 
with Flowers, and their ſweetneſs; others, Beetles, delighted with other 
kind of Viandsz which having enjoyed for a Seaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to 
be, andexiſtno more for ever. 
row Men come Of. 56. This ſufficiently diſcovers to us why Men in this World prefer 
zo chuſe ill, different things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courſes : But yet ſince 
Men are always conſtant, and'in earneſt, in matter of Happineſs and 
Miſery, the Queſtion till remains, How Mex come often to prefer the 
worſe to the better 3 and to chulſe that, which by their own Conteſſionhas 
* made them miſerable ? | 
From bodily $. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, tho 
pains. all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider, whence the various uneafi- 
neſſes, that determine the will in the preference of each voluntary a&ion 
have their riſe. | 
x. Some of them come from cauſes not in our power, ſuch as are often 
the pains of the Body from want, difeaſc, or outward injuries, as the rack, 
&c. which when preſent, and violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly 
on the will, and turn the courſes of Men's lives from Virtue, Piety and 
Religion, and what before they judged to lead to hapineſs ; every one 
not endeavouring, or not being able, by the contemplation of remote, 
and future good, to raiſe in himſelf deſiresof them ſtrong enough ro coun- 
ter-balance the uneaſineſs, he feels in thoſe bodily torments 3 and to keep 
his will ſteady in the choice of thole attions, whichlead to future Hap- 
pineſs, 


n 
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pineſs. A neighbour Country has been of late a Tragical Theatre from 
which we might fetch inſtances, if there needed any, and the World did 
not in all Countries and Ages furniſh examples enough to confirm that 
received obſervation, Vece{/itas copgit ad Turpia, And therefore there is 
great reaſon for us to pray Lead us not into Temptation. | | 
2. Other uneaſineſles ariſe from our deſires of abſent good ; which 7:1 wrong as 
deſires always bear proportion to, and depend on the judgment we make, /res ariſing 
and the reliſh we have of any abſent good ; in both which weareapt to 1 —__ 
be variouſly miſlead, and that by our own fault. | | += 
0. 58. In the firſt place, Iſhall conſiderthe wrong judgments Men make gu, ju4gmne of 
of tuture good and evil, whereby their defiresare miſſed; for as to preſent 7refent God 6 
Happineſs and Miſery, when that along comes in conſideration, and the _— 
conſequences are quite removed, 4 May never chuſes amiſs : he knows * 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that, heaQually prefers. Things in their pre- 
ſent enjoyment, are what they ſeem : the apparent and real good, are, in 
this caſe, always the ſame. For the Painor Pleaſure being juſt ſogreat, 
and no greater, than it is felt, the preſent Good or Evil is really ſo much 
as it appears. And therefore were every Afton of ours concluded with- 
in it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences after it, we ſhould undoubtedly ne- 
ver err in our choice of good ; we ſhould always infallibly prefer the 
beſt. Were the pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of ſtarving with Hunger 
and Cold ſet together before us, no Body would be in doubt which 
tochuſe : were the ſatisfaCtion of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven offered 
at once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err in 
the determination of his choice. | 
0. 59- But ſince our voluntary Attions carry not all the Happineſs 
and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them in their preſent per- 
formance ; but are the precedent Cauſes of Good and Evil, which they 
draw after them, and bring upon us, when they themſelves are paſſed, 
and ceaſe to be; our deſires look beyond our preſent enjoyments, and 
carry the Mind out to abſent good, according to the neceility we think 
there 1s of them to the making or increaſe of our Happineſs. For in this 
narrow ſcantling of capacity, we areaccuſtomed to, and ſenſible ot here, 
wherein we enjoy but one pleaſure at once; which, when all uneaſinels 
is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient ro make us think our ſelves happy. 
'Tis not all remote, and even apparent good, that affes us : becauſe 
the indolency and enjoymenr we have, ſufficing for our preſent Happi- 
neſs, we deſire not to venture the change: Since we judge, we are hap- 
py already being content, and that is enough; for who 1s content is 
happy. Burt as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes in, this Happineſs is 
diſturb'd, and we are ſet afreſh on work in the purſuit of Happineſs. "> NP 
9. 60. Their aptneſs therefore to conclude,that they can be happy with- From a wrong 
out it, is one great occaſion, that Men often are not raiſed to the deſire amey, p 
of the greateit abſent good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs them, the neceſſary my 
Joys of a future State move them not 3 they have little concern or urieaſi- their happineſs, 
neſs about them, and the Will free from the determination of ſuch de- 
ſires is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfaQtions, and the removal of thoſe 
uneaſineſles it then feels in its want of, and longings after them. Change 
but a Man's view of theſe things ; let him fee, that Vertue and Religon 
are neceſſary to his Happineſs; let him look into the future State of Bliſs 
or Miſery, and ſee there God the righteous Judge, ready to render 70 
every Man according to his Deeds; To them who by patient continuance in 
well doing, ſeek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, Eternal Life z 
bat unto every Soul that doth Evil, 07” ns and Wrath, — 
: ap 
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and Anguiſh : To him, I ſay, who hath a proſpeCt of the diffcrent State 
of perfe& Happineſs, or Miſery, that attends all Men after this Life, de- 
pending on their Behaviour here, the meaſures of Good and Evil, that 
govern his choice, are mightily changed. For fince nothing of Pleaſure 
and Pain in this Life, can bear any proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or 
exquiſite Miſery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Attions in his Power 
will have their preference, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure, or 
Pain that accompanies, or follows them here but as they ſerve to ſecure 
that perfe&t durable Happineſs hereafter. | 
A more particu- FO. 61. But toaccount more particularly for the Miſery. that Men of- 
lar accoent of ten bring on themſelves, notwithſtanding that they do all in carnc it pur- 
wroe 98: (ie Happineſs, we mult conſider, how Things come to be repreſented to 
; our delires, under deceitful appearances : and that is, by the Jucgment 
pronouncing wrongly concerning them. To ſee how far this reaches, 
and what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember, that 
things are judged good or bad in a double Senſe. 


Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Plea- 
ſure or Pain. | 

Seconaly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but that alſo 
which is apt by its efficacy, or conſequences, to bring it upon us at a di- 
{tance, 1s a proper Object ef our deſires, and apt to move a Creature, 
that has foreſight ; therefore hizgs allo that draw after them Pleaſure 
and Pain, are conſidered 2s Good and Evil. 


fd. 62. The wrong Judgment that mifleads vs, and makes the Will often 
faſten on the worſe ſide, lies in miſreporting upon the various Compari- 
ſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment am here ſpeaking of, is not whar 
one Man may think of the determination of another ; but what every 
Man himſelf. muſt confeſs to be wrong. For fince I lay it tor a certain 
ground, that every intelligent Eeing really ſeeks Happineſs, which con- 
ſifts in the enjoyment of Pleaſure, without any mixture of uncaſineſs; 
*«is impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put into his own draught any 
bitter ingredient, or leave out any thing in his power, that he could de- 
fire, or would tend to his fatisfattion, and the compleating of his Hap- 
pineſs, but only by a wrong Judgment. TI ſhall not here ſpeak of that 
miſtake, which 1s the conſequence of invincible Error, which ſcarce de- 
ſerves the Name of wrong Judgment ; but of that wrong Judgment, 
which every Man himſelt muſt confeſs to be ſo. 
In comparing @- 63+ I. Therefore, as to preſcnt Pleaſure and Pain, the Mind as has 
preſint and fa- been ſaid, never miltakes that which is really good or evil: that, which 
a 1s the greater Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, 1s really juſt as ir appears. 
But though preſentPleaſure and Pain, ſhew their difference an: degrees 
ſo plainly, as not to leave room for miſtake: yet when we compare pre- 
ſent Pleaſure or Pain with future, ( which is uſually the cate in the mot 
important determinations of the Will ) we often make wrong Judgments of 
them, taking our meaſures of them in different poſitions of diſtance. 
Objects near our view, are apt to be thought greater than thoſe of a 
larger ſize, that are more remote; and fo it is with Pleaſures and Pains, 
the preſent is apt to carry it, and-thoſe art a diſtance have tie diſadvan- 
tage in the Compariſon. Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are 
apt to judge a little 1n Hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for 
ſmall Matters in Poſlefſion, part with great oacs in Reverſion ; but that 
this 1s a wrong Judgment every one muſt allow, let his Pleaſure conſift 
1:2 
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in whatever it will, ſince that which 1s future, will certainly come to 
be preſent ; and then having the ſame advantage of ncarnefs, will ſhaw 
its ſelf in its full dimenſions, and diſcover his wilful miſtake, who judg- 
ed of it by unequal meaſures. Were the Pleaſure of drinking accompa- 
nied, the very moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, with that ſick Stro- 
mach, andaking Head, which in ſome Men are ſure to fo!low not ma- 
ny hours after, I think no body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his Cups, 
would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips, which yet 
he daily ſwallows, and the evil fide comes to be choſen only by the fal- 
lacy of a little difference in time. But if Pleaſure or Pain can be ſoleſ- 
ſencd only by a few hours removal, how much more will it be ſo, by a 
farther diſtance, to a Man, that will not (by a due conſideration, do, 
what time will, z. e. bring it home upon himſelf ) conſider it as preſent, 
and there take its true dimenſions ? This 1s the way we uſually impoſe 
on our ſelves, in reſpeC& of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true degrecs 
of Rappineſs or Miſery : The future loſes its jult proportion, and what 
is preſent, obtains the preference as the greater. I mention not here 
the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leſſened, but 
reduced to perfe&t nothing; when Men enjoy what they can in pre- 
ſent, and make ſure of that, concluding amiſs, That no evil will thence 
follow : For that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future Good 
and Evil, which is that we are here {peaking of : But in another ſort of 
wrorg Judgment, which 1s concerning Good or Evil, as it is confider- 
ed to be the cauſe and procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, that will follow 


from it. 


SF. 64. The cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our preſent gauſs of thih, 


Pleaſure or Pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow Con- 
ftitution of our Minds. We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, 
much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſleſſes us. The preſent 
Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our nar- 
row Souls, and ſo takes up the whole Mind, that it ſcarce leaves any 
thought of things abſent: Or if many cf our Pleaſures are not ſtrong 
enough to exclude the conſideration of things at a diſtance ; yet we have 
ſo great an abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it extinguiſhes all our 
Pleaſures. A little bitter mingled 1n our Cup, leaves no reliſh of the 
ſweet z and hence it comes, that at any rate we defire to be rid of the 
preſent Evil, which weare apt to think nothing abſent can equal; fince 
while the Pain remains, we find not. our ſelves capable of any the leaft 


egree of Happineſs. Hence we ſee the preſent Pain, any one ſuffers, 


1s always the worſt; and *ris with anguiſh they cry out, Azy other r4- 
ther than this; nothing can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer. And 
therefore our whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get rid of 
the preſent Evil before all things, as the firft neceſſary condition to our 
Happineſs, let whit will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, 
can exceed, or almoſt equal the Pain we feel: and becauſe theabſtinence 
from a preſent Pleaſure that offers it ſelf, isa Pain; nay, oftentimes a 
very great one, the deſire being inflamed by a near and tempting Ob- 
ject; *tis no wonder, that that operates afrer the ſame manner Pain does, 
and leſſens in our Thoughts, what is future ; and fo forces us, as it were, 

blindfold into its embraces. | 
SF. 65. Add to this, that abſent good, or which is the ſame thing, fu- 
ture pleaſure, eſpecially if of a ſort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is 
able to counter-balance any uneaſineſs, either of pain or defire. which 
is preſent ; for its greatneſs being no more than what ſhall be really 
U 2 tatted 
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taſted whenenjoyed, Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give 
place to any preſent deſire; and conclude with themſelves, that when 
it comes to trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the report, or opinion that 
generally paſſes of it, they having often found, that not only what 
others have magnified, but even what they themſelves have enjoyed with 
great pleaſure and delight at one time, has proved infipid or nauſeous at 
another ; and therefore they ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould 

_ forego a preſent enjoyment. But that this isa falſe way of judging, when 
apply'd to the Happineſs of another lite, they muſt confeſs, unleſs they 
will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be ſo. For that 
being intended for a State of Happinefs, it muſt certainly be agreeable 
to every ones wiſh and deſire ; though we could ſuppoſe their reliſhes as 
different there, as they are here, yet the Manna in Heaven will fuit every 
ones Palate. Thus much of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent 
and future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared together ; and fo 
the abſent conſidered as future. 

In conſidering d. 66. II. As to things good or bad in their Conſequences, and by the 

conſequences of aptneſs is in them to procure us good or evil 1n the future, we judge amiſs 

_— ſeveral ways. 

1. When we judge that ſo much evil does not really depend on them 
as in truth there does. 
2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that moment, 
et it is not of that certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out ; or elſe 
by ſome means be avoided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, repentance, 
&c. But that theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſic to ſhew in 
every particular, if I would examine them at large ſingly ; but I ſhall 
only mention this in general, 2/z. That itis a very wrong, and irratio- 
nal way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good, for a leſs, upon uncer- 
tain gueſſes, and before a due examination be made, proportionable to 
the weightineſsof the matter, and the concernment it 15 to us not to mi- 
ſtake. This, I think, every one muit confeſs, eſpecially if he confi- 
=_ the uſual Cayſes of thiswrong Judgment, whereot theſe following are 
ome. 

Caſes of this, $67. I. Tgnorance : He that judges without informing himſelf to 
md y 08 that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelt of judging 
amiſs. 

II. Inadvertency: When a Man overlooks even that which he does 
know. 'This is an affeted and preſent Tgnorance, which miſleads our 
Judgments, as much as the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an 
account, arid determining on which ſide the odds lies. If therefore ei- 
ther {ide be hudled up in haſte, and ſeveral of the Summs, that ſhould 
have gone intothe reckoning, be overlook'd and left out, this Precipitan- 
Cy cauſes as wrong a Judgment, as if it were a perfe& Ignorance. That 
which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the prevalency of ſome preſent | 
Pleaſure or Pain,heightned by our feeble ms Nature, moſt ftrong» |} 
ly wrought on by what is preſent. To check this Precipitancy, our Un- 
derdabbling and Reaſon wasgiven us, if we will make a right uſe of it, 

_ to ſearch, and ſee, andthen judge thereupon. How much, ſloth and neg- 
ligence, heat and paſſion, theprevalency of faſhion, or acquired indiſpo- 
ſitions, do ſeyerally contribute on occaſion, to theſe wrong Judgments, 

| I ſhall not here farther enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judg- 
ment, which I think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little | 
taken notice of, thoughof great influence. | | 
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9. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs, that's paſt doubt ; but, as has been Wrong _7udt- 


already obſerved, when they are rid of pain, they are apt to take up 


ment of wat 
* nece//ary to 


with any pleaſure at hand, or that cuſtom has endear'd to them ; to o» b-2pine/+; 


reſt ſatisfied in that, and ſo being happy, till ſome new defire by ma- 
king them uneaſie, diſturbs that happineſs, and ſhews them, that they 
are not ſo,they look no farther ; nor is the will determined to any ation 
io purſuit of any other knowledge or apparent good. For ſince we find, 
we cannot enjoy all ſorts of good, but one excludes another; we do not 
fix our deſires on every apparent greater good, unleſs it be judgud to be 
neceſſary to our happineſs : If we think we can be happy withour it, 
it moves us not. This is another occaſion to Men of judging wrong, 
when they take not that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs, which re- 
ally is ſo ; this miſtake miſleads us both in the choice of the good we 

aim at, and very often in the means to it, when it is a remote good. 

But, which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, 

or by neglecting the means, as not nece(fary to it, when a Man miſſes 

his great end Happineſs, he will acknowledge he judg'd not right. Thar 

which contributes to this miftake is the real or ſuppos'd unpleaſantneſs 

of the ations, which are the way to this end ; it ſeeming ſo prepoſte- 

rous a thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in order to Happi- 

neſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves to ir. 


$. 69. The laſt enquiry therefore concerning this matter 1s, Whether 7+ can chauge 
it be in a Man's power to change the pleaſantneſs, and unpleaſantneſs, neſs in dif 
that accompanies any ſort of ation ? and to that, it is plain in many ca- greeatlen:/s ji» 


ſes hecan. Men may and ſhould corre& their palates, and give a reliſh ** 


to what cither has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The reliſh of the Mind 
Is as various as that of the Body, and like that too may be alter'd; and 
*tis a miſtake to think, that Men cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs, or 
indifferency, that is in aQions, into pleaſure and deſire, if they will do 
but what is in their power. A due conſideration will do it in ſome ca- 
ſes; and praQice, application and cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Tobacco 
may be negleted, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to health, becauſe 
of an ndifforency or diſreliſh to them ; reaſon and conſideration at firſt 
recommends, and begins their trial, and uſe finds or cuſtom makes them 
pleaſant. That this isſo in Vertue toois very certain. Actions are plea- 
ſing or diſpleaſing either in themſelves, or conſider'd as a means to a 
greater and more deſirable end. The eating of a well ſeaſon'd diſh, ſuit- 
ed toa Man's palate, may move the Mind by the delight it ſelf, that 
accompanies.the eating, without reference to any other end : 'To which 
the conſideration of the pleaſure there isin health and ſtrength, (to which 
that meat is ſubſervient) may add a new guſto able to make us ſwallow 
an ill reliſh'd potion. In the latter of theſe, any a&tion is rendred more 
or leſs pleaſing, only by the contemplation of the end, and the being 
more or leſs perſwaded of its tendency to it, or neceſſary connexion 
with it : But the pleaſure of the aQtion it {elf is beſt acquir'd, or increa- 
ſed by uſe and pratice. Trials often reconcile us to that,. which at a 
diftance we looked on with averſion ; and by repetition wears us into 2 
liking of what poſſibly in the firſt eſſay diſpleaſed us. Habits have pow- 


erful charms, and put ſo ſtrong attraQions of eaſineſs and pleaſure into 


what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at 

leaſt be caſie in the omiſſion of ations, which habitual praQtice has ſuit- 
4 . . 

ed, and thereby recommends to us. "Though this be very viſible, and 

every ones Experience ſhews him he can do; yet it 15 a part, in the con- 


dud of Men towards their Happineſs, negleQed to a degree, that it _ 
, ; ; b 
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be poſlibly entertain'd as a Paradox, if it be ſaid, that Men can make 


things or actions mcre or leſs pleaſing to themſelves zand thereby reme- 


dy thar, to which one may, juſtly impute a great deal of their wander- 
ing. Faſhion and the common Opinion having ſcttled wrong Notiors, 
and education and cuſtom ill habits, the juſt values of things are miſpla- 
ced, and the palares of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to reCtifie 
theſe; and contrary habits'change our pleaſures, and give a reliſh to 
that, which is neceſſary, or conducive to our Happineſs. This every 
one muſt confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs 1s loſt, and miſery over- 
takes him, he will confeſs, | he did amiſs 19 negleQting it, and condemn 
himſeiffor ir: And I ask every one whether he hasnot often done ſo ? 
priferemce f SF. 70- | ſhall not now enlarge any farther on the wrong Judgments, 
Fice to G has and neglect of what is in their power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. 
in Jobs Thi:is would make a Volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe 
ment. notions, or ſhameful negle& of what is in their power, may put Men 
out of their way to Happineſs, and diſtratt them as we ſee 'into ſo dif- 
ferent courſes of life, this yet is certain, that Morality, eſtabliſhed upon 
itz true Foundztions, cannot but determine the Choice 1n any one that 
- will but conſider: and he that will not be ſo far arational Creature, as 
to refle&t ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs con- 
demn him{clf, as not making that uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. 
The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Almighty has 
eſtabliſhed as the Enforcements of his Law, are of weight enough to de- 
termine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, 
when the eternal State is conſidered 1n its bare poſſibility, which no Bo- 
dy can make any doubt of, He that will allow exquilite and endleſs 
Happineſs to be but the poſſible conſequence of a good Life here, or the 
contrary ſtate the poſſtble*Reward of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to 
judge very much amiſs, if he does not conclude, That a vertuous Life, 
with rhe certain expeCtation of everlaſting Bliſ-, which may come, isto 
be preterred to a vicious one, with thefear of that dreadful ſtate of Mi- 
lery, which *tis very poſſible may overtake the guilty : or at beſt the 
terrible uncertain hope of Annihilation. This 15 evidently fo, though 
the vertyuous Lite here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual 
Pleaſure ; which yet is for-the moſt part quite otherwiſe, and wicked 
Men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion ; 
nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, I think even the worſt part 
here. But' when infinite Happineſs is put in one Scale, againſt infinite 
Miſery in the other ; if the worſt, that comes to the pious Man, if he mi- 
ſtake, be the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he-be in the right, 
Who can without madneſs run the venture ? Who in his Wits would 
chuſe to come witt4n a poflibility of infinite Miſery, which if he mils, 
there 1s yet nothing to be got by that hazard ? Whereas on the other fide, 
the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt infinite Happineſs to be got, if 
his ExpeCtation comes to paſs. If the good Man be 1n the right, he is 
eternally happy ; it he miſtake, hes not miſerable, he feels nothing. 
On the other ſide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not happy 3 if he 
miſtake, he 1s infinitely miſerable. Muſt icnort be a moſt manifeſt wrong 
Judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to which ſide, in this caſe, the pre- 
tcrence is to be given ? 1 have forborn to mention any thing of the cer- 
tainty,or probability of a future State, deſigning here to ſhew the wroog 
Judgment, rhat any one muſt allow, he makes, upon his own Principles 
laid how he pleaſes, who preferrs the ſhort pleaſures of a vicious Life up- 
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on any conſideration, whulft he kaows, and cannot but be certain, that 
a future Life is at leaſt poſſible. | 
$. 71. To conclude this enquiry into humane Liberty, which as it 

ſtood before, I my ſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious 
Friend of mine, ſince the publication, ſuſpefting to have ſome miſtake 
in it, though he could not particularly {hew it me, I was put upona ſtri- 
Qter review of this Chapter. Wherein lighting upon a very eaſfie, and 
ſcarce obſervable ſlip I had made, in purting one ſeemingly indifferent 
word for another, that diſcovery opend to me this preſent view, which 
here in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the learned World, and which 
in ſhort is this: Lzberty is a power to a& or not to aCt according as the 
Mind dire&ts. A power to direCt the operative faculties to motion or 
reſt in particular in{tances, 1s that which we call the 7. That which 
in the train of our voluntary aCtions determines the wi! to any change 
of operation, is ſome preſent uncafineſs, which is, or at leaſt is always 
accompanied with that of Deſire. Deſire is always moved by Evil, to 
flie it. Becauſe a total freedom from pain always makes a neceſſary part 
of our Happineſs. Burt every Good, nay every greater Gogd does not con» 
ſttantly move Deſire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to 
make any neceflary part of our Happineſs. For all that we defire 1s 0n- 
ly to be Happy. But though this general Deſire of Happineſs operates 
conſtantly and invariably, yer the ſatisfattion of any particular deſire can 
be ſuſpended from determining the w:1! toany ſubſervient aCtion, till we 
have maturely examin'd, wherher the particular apparent good we then 
defire make a part of our real Happineſs, or be conliſtenr or inconliltent 
with ir. The reſult of our judgment upon that Examination is what ul- 
timately determines the Man, who could not be free it his wil were de- 
termin'd by any thing, but his own deſire guided by his own Tuds- 

ment. 

$. 72. True notions concerning the nature and extent of Lzverty are 

of {o great importance, that I hope I ſhall be pardon'd this Digreſſion, 
which my attempt to explain it, has lead me into. The {deas of 111, Jo- 
lition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in this Chapter of Power, came naturally 

in my way In the former Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an. account 

of my thoughts concerning them, according to the light I then had : 

And now as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my own Do- 

Qrines, T own fome change of my Opinion, which [ think I have diſco- 

ver'd ground for. In what I firſt writ, I with an unbiaſled indifferency 
followed Truth, whither I thought ſhe led me. Bur neither being ſo 

vain as to fanſie Infallibility, nor ſo diſfingenuous as to diflemble my mi- 

ſtakes for fear of blemiſhing my reputation, [ have with the ſame ſin- 


 cere deſign for truth only, nor been aſham'd to publiſh what a ſeverer 


enquiry has ſuggeſted. It is not impolhible, but that ſome may think 
my tormer notions right, and ſome ( as I have already found ) theſe la- 
ter ; and ſome neither. I ſhall not arall wonder at this variety in Men's 
Opinions : Impartial deduQions of reaſon in controverted points being 
ſo very rare, and exa&t ones in abſtraC&t notions not ſo very ealie, c{pe- 
cially if of any length. And therefore. I ſhould think my elf not a lit- 
tle beholding to any one, who would upon theſe or any other grounds 
fairly clear this ſubjeCt of Liberty from any difficulties that may yet re- 
main. 

SF. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort dranght, given a view of our ori- 
ginal Jadexs, trom whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they 


are made up ; which if I would conſider, as a Pluloſopher, and exa- 
mine 
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mine on what Cauſes they depend, and of what they are made, I be- 
lieve they all might be reduced to theſe very few primary, and original 
Ones, V2, 

Extenſion, 

Soltatty, 

Mobility ; 


which by our Senſes we receive from Body , 


Thinking, and the 

Power of Moving ; 2 | 
which by refle&ion we receive from our Minds to which if we add 

Exiſtence, 

Duration, - 

Number ; 
which belong both to the one, and the other, we have, perhaps, all the 
Original 7deas on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, mighr 
be explained the nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other 
Ideas we have, if we had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the 
ſeverally modified Extenſions, and Motions, of theſe minute Bodies, 
which produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent purpoſe 
being to enquire only into the Knowledge the Mind has of Things, by 
thoſe Ideas, and Appearances which God has fitted it. to receive from 
them, and how the Mind comes by that Knowledge 3 rather than into 
their Cauſes, or manner of ProduCQtion, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign 
of this Eflay,ſet my felf to enquire philoſophically into the peculiar Con- 
ſtitution of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the power to produce in us the 1deas of their ſenfible Qualities: I ſhall 
not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition ; it ſufficing to my purpoſe 
to obſerve, That Gold, or Saffron, has a power to produce in us the 
1dea of Yellow ; and Snow, or Mil , the Idea of White ; which we can 
have only by our Sight, without examining the Texture of the Parts 
of thoſe Bodies, or the particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles, 
which rebound from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : 
Though when we go beyond the bare 1deas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elle, to be in 
any ſenſible Objet, whereby it produces different Ideas in us, but the 
—_— Bulk, Figure, Number, 'Texture, and Motion of its inſ{enfible 
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Of Mi ed Modes: 


given ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of *** 


d. I. Hs treated of Szmple Modes in the foregoing Chapters, and Mixed Malo) 
them, to ſhew what they are,and how we come bythem; we are now ig 
the next place to conſider thoſe we call Mixed Modes, ſuch are the Com- 
plex 1deas, we mark by the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. 
which conſiſt of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Idezs of different kinds, 
T have called M;:xed Modes, to diſtinguſh them from the more ſimple 
Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple Ideas of the ſame kind. Theſe 
mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are not 
looked upon to be the charaQteriftical Marks of any real Beings that 
have a ſteady exiſtence, but ſcattered and independent 1aeas, pur toge- 
ther by the Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex [eas of 
Subſtances. . 
F. 2. That the Mind, 1n reſpeCt of its ſimple Ideas, is wholly paſſive, Hd: by the 
and receives them all from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch *** 
as Senſation or RefleQion offers them, without being able to make an 
one [des, Experience ſhews us. But if we attentively conſider theſe 14eas 
I call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Origi- 
nal quite different. The Mird often exerciſes an attive Power in the m4- 
king theſe ſeveral Combinations : for it being once furniſhed with ſimple 
1aeas, it can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo make 
variety of complex Ideas, without examining whether they exiſt ſo tq- 
ether in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe 7deas are called 
otions ; as if they had their Original, and conſtant Exiſtence more 
in the Thoughts of Men, than in the reality of things; and to form ſuch 
Ideas, it ſufficed, that the Mind put the partsof them together, and that 
they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether 
they had pw real Being. Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 
might be taken from Obſervation, 'and the Exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple 
Taeas fo combined, as they are-put together in the Underſtanding : For 
the Man who firſt framed the 1dez of Hypocriſie, might have either taken 
it at firſt from the obſervation of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities 
which he had not ; or elſe have framed that [ez 1n his Mind, withour 
haviog any ſuch pattern to fafhion it by. For it is evident, that in the 
beginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe complex 
Ideas, which were.conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſtabliſhed amiongſt 
them, muſt needs have been in the Minds of Men, before they exiſted 
any where elſe; and that many names, that ſtood for ſuch complex. 
Ideas, were in uſe, and ſo thoſe Ideas framed, before the Combinatiors 
they ſtood for, ever exiſted. Jo _. 
8. 3. Indeed, now that Languages are made, and abound with words go,,times 2oe.. 
ſtanding for ſuch Combinations, az «ſual way - of - getting theſe complex ty the Explica- 
Ideas, ?s by the explication of thoſe terms that and for them. Por con- "=> qa 
fiſting of a company of ſimple . Ideas combined, they may by words, 
ſanding for thoſe ſimple Ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who 
underſtands thoſe words, though that coniplex'Combinarion of ſimpfe 
Ideas were never offercd to his _ by- the real exiſtence of things, 
| ; Thus 
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| Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege, or Murther, by 
| enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas theſe wordsftand for, without ever 
| = ſeeing either of them committed. — 

popes f the F. 4. Every mixed Mode conſiſting of many diſtin ſimple Ideas, it 
ized Medes may be we!l enquired, whence # hes #88 Uaity ; and how ſuch a preciſe 
into one Idea. gm titude comes to make but one [dea, fince that Combination does not 
always exiſt together in Nature: And this, it is plain, it has from an AQ 
of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral imple [des together, and confide- 
ring them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe parts; and the mark 
of this Union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is 
one name given to that Combination. For 'tis by their names, that Men 
commonly regulate their account of their diftin&t Species of mixed 
Modes, ſeldom allowing or confidering any number of fimple 7deas, to 
make one complex one, bur ſuch Collections as there be names for. 
Thus, though the killing of an old Man be as fit in Nature to be united 
ioto one complex 1dea, as the killing a Man's Father ; yet there being 
no name ſtanding preciſely for the one, as there is the name of Pazr:- 
cide to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular complex Iles, 
nor a diſtinQ Species of Aftions, from. that of killing a young Man, or 
any other Man. | | 
The Canſe of Sg. 5. If we ſhould enquire alittle farther, toſce what it is, that occaſions 
making mixed Mey to make ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas into diftinQ, and, as it 
PR were, ſetled Modes, and negle& others, which in the Nature of Things 
themſelves, have as much an aptneſs ro be combined, and make diſtinct 
Tdeas, we ſhall find the reafon of it to be the end of Language ; which 
being to mark, or communicate Men's 'Thoughts to ane another, with all 
the diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Colle&ions of 7deas 
.into complex Modes, and affix namesto them, as they have frequent uſe 
of in their way of Living and Converſation, leaving others, which they 
have but ſeldom an occafion to mention, looſe and without names, that tye 
. them together ; they rather chuſing toenumerate (when they have need) 
fuch Ideas as make them up, by the particular names, that ftand for 
them, than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex Ideas 
with names to them,which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any occaſion 
to make uſe of. | 
Why words in y. 6. This ſhews us how #t comes to paſs, that there are in every Language 
one Lancute's many particuler words which cannot be rendred by any one ſingle word of 
ke in aro- 4z0ther, For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and Manners of one Nation, 
ther, making ſeveral Combinations of [eas familiar and neceffary in one, 
which another People had never any occaſion to make, or, perhaps, fo 
much as take notice of, Names come of courſe to be annexed to them,to 
avoid long Periphraſles in things of daily Converſation ; and ſo they be- 
come ſo many diſtint complex das in their Minds. Thus 352aniouts 
amonglt the Greeks, and Proſcriptio among(t the Romans, ſtood for com- 
plex Jdexs, which were not in the Minds of other People, nor had 
therefore any names in other Languapes that anſwered them. Where 
there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there was no notion of any ſuch ARions, 
- no uſe of ſuch Combinations of Ideas as were united, and, as it were, 
_ ried together by thoſe terms ;and therefore in other Countries there were 
- No names for them. | | 
And Languages y. 7. Hence allo we may ſee the Reaſon, Why Languages conftantly 
change. change, take'up new, and lay by. old terms. Becauſe change of Cuſtoms 
and Opinions bringing with them new Combinations of Fees, which it 
is necetlary frequently to think on, and talk about, new names to avoid 
| long 
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long deſcriptionsare annexed tothem ; and ſo they become new Species 

of complex Modes. What a number of different Ieas are by this means 

wrapped up in one ſhort ſound, and how much of our Time and Breath 

is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who will but take the pains to enu- 

merate all the Ideas, that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for ; and in- 

ſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis ro make any one under- 

ſtand their meaning. | ES | 
SF. 8. Though Tſhall have occaſion to conſider this more at large, when Miz:d des, 
I come to treat of Words, and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to take _ ” 
thus much notice here of the names of zzzxed Modes, which being fleet= 

ing, and tranſient Combinations of ſimple Ideas, which have but a 

ſhort exiſtence any where, but in the Minds of Men; and there too 

have no longer any exiſtence, than whilſt they are thought on, have pox 

ſo much any where the appearance of a conStant and laſting exiſtence, as in 

their Names ; which are therefore, 11 theſe ſort of Ideas, very apt to be 

taken for the [deas themſelves. For if we ſhould enquire where the 1des 

of a Triumph, or Apetheofis exiſts, it is evident, they could neither of 

them exiſt altogether any wherein the things themſelves, being ARtions 

that required time to their performance, and fo could never all exiſt toge- 

ther : And as to the Minds oft Men, where the [deas of thele Ations are 
ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiſtence z 

and therefore we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them 

in Us. 

| &. 9. Thereare therefore three ways whereby we get theſe complex Tdeas of now we get tt 
mixed Modes.1.By Experience and Obſervation of things themſelves. Thus 14cas of mixed 
by ſeeing two Men wraſtle, or fence, we get the Idea of wraſtling or y_ 
fencing. 2. By Invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas in our own Minds:So he that firſt invented Printing,or Etching,had 
an ea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt 
uſual way, by explaining the names of Attions we never ſaw, or Notions 
wecannot fee ; and by enumerating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting be- 
fore our Imaginations all thoſe {eas which go to the making them up, 
and are the conſtituent parts of them. For having by Senſation and Re- 
fleion ſtored our Minds with ſimple Idezs, and by uſe got the Names, 
that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to another any 
complex Idea, we would have him conceive; {ſothat it has init no fimple 
Idea, but what he knows, and has, with us, the ſame name for. For all 
our complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvible into ſimple 1deas, of which 
they are compounded, and originally made up, though perhaps their 
immediate Ingredients,, as I may fo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus 
the mixed Mode, which the word Lye ſtands for,is made of theſe ſimple 
Ideas : 1.Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- 
er. 3. Thoſe words the ſigns of thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe ſigns put toge- 
ther by affirmation or negation, otherwiſe than the {aeas they ſtand tor, 
are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think I need not go any farther in the 
Analyſis of that complex 1zea, we call a Lye: WhatT have faid is enough 
to ſhew, that it 1s made up of ſimple Ideas : And it could not but be an 
offenſive tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 
enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this complex 
one ; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able tomake out 
to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all our complex 1zeas whatſoe- 
verz which however compounded, and decompounded, may at laſt be 
reſolved into fimple Ideas, which are all the Materials of Knowledge or 
Thought we have or can have. Nor _ we have reaſon to fear,that = 

| | 2 Min 
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Mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a number of Ideas, if we conſider, 
what an inexhauſtible ſtock of ſimple Modes, Number, and Figure alone 
aflord us. How far then »:7xed Modes, which admit of the various Com- 
binations of different ſimple Ideas, and their infinite Modes, are from be- 
ing few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we have 
done, we ſhall ſee, that, no Body need be afraid, he ſhall not have ſcope, 
2nd compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, though they be, as I 
pretend, confined only to ſimple {deas received from Senſation or Refle- 

| Aion, and their ſeveral combinations. | 
| Motion, Think. - 10. It is worth our obſerving which of all our ſimple Ideas have been 
ing and Power, 0ſt modified, and had moFt mixed Modes made out of them, with Names gi- 
fied. mt en to them: And thoſe have been theſe three ; Thinking, and Motion, 
25 206 (which are the two Ideas which comprehend in them all Attion, ) and 
Power, from whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow. Thele ſimple 
Igeas, 1 fay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, have been thoſe, which 
have bcen moſt modified ; and out of whoſe Modifications have been 
made moſt complex Modes, with names to them. For AQtion being 
the great buſineſs of Mankind, and the whole matter about which all 
Laws ace converſant, it is no wender, that the ſeveral Modes of Think- 
ing and Motion, ſhould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them obſerved 
and 1:id up in the memory, and have Names aſſigned to them; without 
which, Laws could be bur 1] made, or Vice and Diſorders repreſſed. Nor 
could any Communication be well had amongſt Men,without ſuch com- 
plex 1deas,with Names to them ; and therefore Men have ſ{etled Names, 
and ſuppoſed ſetled Ideas in their Minds, of modes of AQtions diftin- 
ouiſhed by their Cauſes, Means, ObjeQs, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, Place, 
and other circumſtances ; and alſo of their Powers fitted for thoſe A- 
Gions : v.g. Boldneſs 15the Power to ſpeak or do what we intend, be- 
fore others, without fear or diſorder ; and the Greeks call the confidence 
of ſpeaking by a peculiar name =ejjnoi« : Which power or ability in Man, 
of doing any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
fame thing, is that Idea, we name Habit ; when it is forward, and ready 
upon every occaſion, to break into Attion, we call it Diſpoſition : Thus 

eftineſs 1s a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 

To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Aion, v.g. (onſfidera- 
tion and Aſſent, which are Attions of the Mind 3 Running and Speaking, 
which arethe ACtions ofthe Body ; Revenge and Murtber, which are AQi- 
ons of both together, and we ſhall find them but ſo many ColleFions of 
ſimple Ideas, which together make up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe 
Names. 

Several Words Fg. 11. Power being the Source from whence all Action proceeds, the 
"ag 1M Subſtances wherein theſe Powers are, whea they exert this Power into 
nifie tur the AQ, are Called Cauſes; and the Subſtances which thereupon are produ- 
Effet. ced, or the fimple Ideas which are introduced into' any ſubje& by the 
exerting of that Power, are called EfeFs. The Eficacy whereby the new 

Subſtance or Ideas produced,is called, inthe ſubje& exerting that Power, 

AZion ; but in the ſubjeQ, wherein any ſimple 1des is changed or pro- 

duced, it is called Pafioz : Which efficacy however various, and the 

eftes almoſt infinite ; yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intelleQual 

Agents,to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking,and Willing ; in corpo- 

real Agents, nothing elſe but Madifications of Motion. I fay, I think we 

cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe twa: For whatever fort of 

Action, beſides theſe, produces any effets,I confeſs my ſelf to haveno No- 

. tion, nor Idea of ; and ſoitis they are quite remote from my Thoughts, 
Apprehenfions, 


ho 
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Apprehenſions, and Knowledge ; and as much in the dark to me, as five 
other Senſcs, or the [eas of Colours to a blind Man : Andtherefore 14- 
ny words, which ſeems to expreſs ſome Aion, ſignifi nothing of the Aion, 
or Modus Operandi at all, but barely the effet, with ſome circumſtances 
of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating ; v. g. Creation, Anni- 
hilation, contain in them no 1dea of the Aftion or manner. whereby they 
are produced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the thing done. And when 
a Country-man ſays, the Cold freezes Water, though the word Freez- 
ing ſeem to import ſome 4&1op, yet truly it ſignifies nothing, but the 
Ette&t, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard and con- 
ſiſtent, without containing any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. 


S. 12. I think T ſhall nor need toremark here, that though Power and wized rods; 
AZttion make the greateſt part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, and «4 a ofc- 
familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men 3 yet other ſimple Ideas, and” 1: | 


their ſeveral Combinations, are zof excluded ; much leſs, I think, will 
it be zeceſſary for me to enumerate all the mixed Modes, which have been 
ſetled,with Names to them : That would be to make a Difionary of the 
greateſt part of the Words made uſe of in Divinity, Erthicks, Law, and 
Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All, rhat is requiſite to my pre- 
ſent deſign, isto ſhew, what ſorr of Ideas thoſe are, I call Mixed Modes; 
how the Mind comes by them; and that they are Compoſitions, made 
up of ſimple 1deas got from Senſation and Retleftion, which, I ſuppoſe, 


I have done. 
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Of our C omplex Ideas of Subſtances. 


#.2. HE Mind being,as I have declared,furmſhed with a great num-14:a5of $45 
ber of the fimple Ideas, conveyed in by the Senſes, as they queries 


found in exterior things, or by Reflcttion on its own Operations,takes no- 
tice alſo, that a certain number of thefe fimple Ideas go conſtantly toge- 
ther ; which being prefumed to belong toone thing, and, Words being 
ſuited to common apprehenſions, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are 
called ſo united in one ſubje&, by one name 3, which by madvertency we 
are apt afterward to talk of and confider as one fimple Idea, which in- 
deed 1s a complication of many eas together : Becauſe, as I have faid, 
not imagining how theſe fample Ideas can fubſift by themſelves, we accu- 
ſtom our ſelves, to ſuppoſe fome Swbſiratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, 
and from which they do reſult, which rherefore we call S#/fazce. 


$. 2. Sothart if any one will examine himfelf concerning his Notion of 0.4 tea of 
pwee Subftznce ingeneral, he will find he has no other {ez of it at all, bur Subſtance inge. 
only a Sppoſitioa of heknows not what ſupport of ſach Qualities, which" 


| arecapable of producing ſimple Ideas in us ; which Qualaties are com- 


monly called Accidents: And if any one ſhould be asked,what isthe fubje&t . 


whoa Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, bur 
the folid extended parts: And if he were demanded, what is 1t, that that 
Solidity and Exrenf6oninhere in, he would nor be ina much better caſe, 
than the ladian before mentioned 3, who ſaying that the World was ſup- 


ported by a great Elephant, was asked, what the Elephant reſted = ; - 
whic 
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which hisanſwer was, A great Tortoiſe: But being again preſſed to know 


what gave ſupport to the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, he 
knew not what. And thus here,as in all other caſes, where we uſe Words 


Of the ſorts of 


Sutftances, 


No clear Idea 
of Subft ance in 
general, | 


AS clear an 
Idea of Spirit, 
a Body. 


without having clear and diftinC Ideas, we talk like Children ; who be- 
ing queſtioned, what ſucha thing is, which they know not ; readily give 


this fatisfaRory anſwer, That it 15 ſomething ;which 1n truth ſignifies no 


more when ſo uſed, either by Children or Men, but that they know not 
what ; and that the thing they pretend to know, and talk of, is what 
they have no diſtin& [ez of at all, and fo are perfealy ignorant of it 


and in the dark. The Idea then we have, to which we give the gerie- 


ral name Subſtance, being nothing, bur the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſup- 

ort of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot ſub« 
fiſt, ſine re ſubFante, without ſomething to ſupport them, we call that 
Support Sub/tantia 3 which, according to the true importof the Word, is 
in plain Exgliſh, tanding under, or upholding. 

F. 3. Anobſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance in general being thus 
made, we come to have the Ideas of particular ſorts of Subſtances, by 
collefting ſuch Combinations of ſimple 1aeas, as are by Experience and 
Obſervation of Men's Senſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are 
therefore ſuppoſed to flow from the particular internal Conſtitution, or 
unknown Eſlence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the Ideas of 
a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, &c. of which Subſtances, whether any one 
has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain fimple Ideas cocxiſting to- 
gether, Iappealto every one's own Experience. 'Tis the ordinary Qua- 
lities, obſervable inTIron,or a Diamond, put together, that make the true 
complex [zz of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith, or a Jeweller, com- 
monly knows better than a Philoſopher 3 who, whatever ſubſtantial forms 
he may talk of, has no other des of thoſe Subſtances, than what is fra- 
med by a colleQtion of thoſe ſimple Ideas are to be found in them ; only 
we muſt take notice, that our complex 1deas of Subſtances, beſides all 
theſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea 
of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt : And 
therefore wh: n we ſpeak of any ſortof Subſtance, we ſay itis a thing ha- 
ving ſuch or ſuch Qualities} as Body 1s a thing that is extended, figured, 
and capable of Motion ; a Spirit a thing capable of thinking : and fo 
Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we ſay, are Qualitiesto be 
found in a Loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking inti- 
mate, that the Subſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the Exten- 
fion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, 
though we know not what it 1s. | ts 

$. 4. Hence when we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporeal 
Subſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. though the [dea, we have of either of 
them, be but the Complication, or ColleQtion, of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
[eas of ſenſible Qualities, which we uſe to find united in the thing cal- 
led Horſe, or Stone, yet becauſe we cannot conceive, how they ſhould 
ſubfiſt alone, or one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſup- 
ported by ſome common ſubje& 5 which Support we denote by the name 
Subſtance, though it be certain, we have no clear, or diſtin& des of that 
thing, we ſuppoſe a Support. 

F. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, v:z. 
Thinking,Reaſoning,Fearing,&c. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt of. 
themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be pro- 
duced by it, we are apt to think theſe the Ations of ſome other Sub- 
ſtance, which we callSpirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no 

| other- 
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. other [dea or Notion, of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many 
ſenſible Qualities, which affe& our Senſes, do fubfiſt 3 by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherin Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a power of Moving, 
&c. do {ub{iſt;' We have as clear a Notion of the Nature, or Subſtance of 
Spirit, as we hve of "Body ; the: one being {uppoſed to be ( without 
knowing what itis) the Subſftraturr to thofe ſimple Ideas we have from 
without z and the'other ſuppoſed ( with a like Ignorance of what ir is ) 
to be the Sub/tratum to thoſe Operations, which we experiment in our 
' ſelves within. Tis plain then, that the [dee of corporeal Subſtance in 
Matter is as remote from our Conceptians, and'Apprehenfions, as that of 
Spirittal Subſtance, or Spirit: and therefore from our not having 'any 
notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more conclude its non-Ex- 
iſtence,. than we can, for the fame reafon, deny the Exiſtence of Body : 
It being as rational to affirm, there is no Body, becauſe we cannot know 
its Eſſence, as 'tis called, or have no Ide of the Subſtance of Matter z 
as to ſay, there is no Spirit, becauſe we know not its Efſence,or have no 


{de of a Spiritual Subſtance. 


j. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtraft Nature of Sub- of the forts of 
ſtance in general, all the Ideaswe have of particular diſtint# Subſtances, are Sſtances. 


flothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Fdezs, co-exiſting in ſuch, 
though unknown, Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole fubſift of it 
ſelf. *Tis by ſuch Combinations of ſimple 7dees, and nothing elſe, that 
we repreſent particular Subſtances to our ſelves ; ſuch are the Iaeas we 
have of their ſeveral forts in our Minds; and ſuch only do we by their 
fpecifick Names, ſignifie to others, v.g. Man, Horle, See, Water, Iron, 
upon hearing which Words, every one who uaderftands the Language, 
frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which 
he has uſually obſerved, or fanſied toxxiſt together under that denomi- 
ration ; all which he ſuppoſes toxeſt in, and be, as it were, adherent 
to that unknown common Subje&t, which inheres not in an thing elſe: 
fliough in the mean time it be manifeſt, and eyery one, upon Enquiry 
to his own thoughts, will nd, that he has no other 1des of any Sub- 
Rance, v. g. let it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he 
has barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere,with a 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a Sub/tratum, as gives as it were a ſupport to thoſe 
Qualities, or ſimple Ideas, which he has obſeryed toexiſt united together. 
Thus the 74ea of the Sun, What 1s it, but an aggregate of theſe ſeveral 
fimple Ideas, Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant regular motion, 
at a certain diftance 'from us, and, perhaps, ſome other ? As he who 
thinks and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs accurate, in ob- 
ſerving thoſe ſenfible Qualities, [deas, or Properties, which are in that 
thing, which he calls the Sun. | 


F. 7. For he has the perfeQeſt Idea of any particular Subſtance, who 29ers 2 2reat 


pare of our com- 


has gathered, and put together, moſt of thoſe fimple 1zeas, which doexiſt ;1.. (yew of 
init, among which are to be reckoned its ative Powers, and paſſive Ca- Suitaxces. 


pacities z whichthough not ftriQly ſimple [deas, yet, in this reſpeQ, for 
brevities ſake, may conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt them. 


Thus the power of drawing Tron, is one of the 7deas of the Complex one - 


of that ſubſtance we call a Load-ſtone, and a Power to be ſo drawn is a 
part of the Complex one we call Tron 3 which Powers paſs for inherent 
Qualities in thoſe Subjefts. Becauſe every' Subſtance, being as apt by 
the Powers we obſerve in it, to change ſoine fenfible Qualities in other 
Subje&s, as it is to produce inus thoſe fimple 1degs, we recefve immedi- 


ately from it, does by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities, introduced into other 
| SubjeQs, 
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Ard why. 


Three ſorts of 


Subje&s, diſcover to us thoſe Powers, which do thereby mediately affe& 
our Senſes, as regularly as its ſenfible Qualities do it grey AP. 
we immediately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat, and Colour; 
which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but Powers 1n it, to produce 
thoſe Ideas in us: We alſo by our Senſes percetve the colour and brittle- 
neſs of Charcoal; whereby we come by the Knowledge of another Power 
in Fire, which it has to change the colour and conſiſtency of Wood : By 
the former Fire immediately, by the latter it mediately diſcovers to us 
theſe ſeveral Powers ; which therefore we look upon to be a part of the 
Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a part of the complex Ideas of.it. 
For all thoſe Powers that we take Cognizance of, terminating only in 
the alteration of ſome ſenſible Qualities, in thoſe Subjefts, on which they 


” operate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible 1deas, therefore 


it is, that I have reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the ſimple Ideas, which 
make thecomplex ones ef the ſorts of Subſtances ; though theſe Powers 
conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex Ideas. And in this looſer 
ſenſe, I crave leave to be underſtood, when I name any of theſe Poren- 
tialities among ff the ſimple Ideas, which we recolle&t in our Minds, when 
we think of particular Subſtances. For the Powers that are ſeverally in 
them,are neceſſary to be conſidered, if we will have true diftinQ@ Notions 
of Subſtances. 

9. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make a great part of our come 
plex Ideas of Subſtances; fincetheir ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which 
in moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguimm Subſtancesone from ago- 
ther, and commonly make a conſiderable part of rhe complex 1dez of the 
ſeveral ſorts of them. , For our Senſes failing us, in the diſcovery of the 


' Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute part of Bodies, on which their 


real Conſtiturionsand Differences depend,we are fain to make uſe of their 
ſecondary Qualities, as the charaQteriſtical Notes and Marks, whereby 
to frame Zdeas of them in our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from 
another, All which ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing. 
but bare Powers. For the Colourand Taſte of Op:um, are, as well as its 
{ſoporifick or anodyne Virtues, meer Powers depending on its primary 
Qualities, whereby it is fitted ro produce different Operations, on difle- 


; rent parts of our Bodies. 


d. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal Subſtances, are of 


Ideas make 98 theſe three ſorts. Firſt, The Ideas of the primary Qualities of things, which 


complex ones of 
Subſtances. 


are diſcovered by onr Senſes, and are in them even when we perceive 
them nor, ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion 
of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in them, whether we perceive 
them orno. Secondly, The ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depend- 
ing on theſe, are nothing butthe Powers, thoſe Subſtances have to pro- 
duce ſeveral Ideas in us by our Senſes ; which Ideas are not in the things 
themſelves, otherwiſe than as any thing 1s in its Cauſe. Thirdly, The 


.aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance, to give or receive ſuch alterations 
of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo altered, ſhould produce in 


us different. Jdeas from what it did before, theſe are called aCtive and paſ- 
ſfivePowers: All which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or Notion 
of them, terminare only, in ſenſible ſimple 1deas ; for whatever altera- 
tion a Load-ſtane has the Power to make in the minute-Particles of Iron, 
weſhould haveno Notion of any Power it had atall tooperate on Iron,did 
not its ſenſible Morion diſcover itzand I.doubt not buttherearea thouſand 
Changes, that Bodies we daily handle, have a Power tocauſe in one ano- 
ther, which we never ſuſpeQ,becauſethey never appear in ſenſible effe&s. 

{311 91 gl |  Þ. 10. Powers 
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JS. 10. Powers therefore, juſtly make a great part of our complex Ideas of T1* nw ſecond 
Sub#tances. He, that will examine hiscomplex [ae of Gold, will find ſe- — < 
veral of its 1eas, that make itup, to be only Powers, as the Power of be- would diſp- 
jog melted,bur of keeping its weight in the Fire, of being diſſolved in Ag. ***; = 
Regia, are Ideas, as necellary ro make up our complex 1dea of Gold; as ho end 

its Colour and Weight ; which if duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but of their minue 
different Powers. For to ſpeak truly, Yellowneſsisnot atually in Gold ;*©** 
but is a Power in Gold, to produce that Idez inusby our Eyes,when pla- 
ced in a due Light ; and the Heat, which we cannot leave out of our [dex 
of the Sun, is no more really inthe Sun, than the white Colour it intro- 
ducesinro Wax, Theſe areboth equally Powers in the Sun, operating 
by the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, ſo on a Man, as tomake 
him have the Idea of Heat ; and {o on Wax, as to make it capable to 
produce in a Man the Idea of White. | EE 
$. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern the minute particles of 
Bodies, and the real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, 
I doubt not but they would produce quite different [eas in us ;and that n 
which is now the yeilow Colour of Gold, would then diſappear, and in- — 
ſtead of it we {ſhould ſee an admirable Texture of parts of a certain Size T498 
and Figure. This Microſcopes plainly diſcover to us; for what to our 
naked Eyes produces a certain Colour, is by thusaugmenting the acute- 
neſs of our Senſes, diſcovered to be quitea different thing ; andthe thus 
altering, as it were, the proportion ofthe Bulk of the minute partsof a co- 
loured ObjcQ to our uſual Sight, produces different Ideas from what it did 
before. Thus Sand, or pounded Glaſs, which is opaque, and white 
to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and an Hair ſeen this way, 
foſes its former Colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mixture 
of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appears from the refraftion of 
Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood|to the naked Eye appears 
all red; but by a good Microſcope, wherein its lefler parts appear,ſhews 
only ſome few Globules of Red,ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor ; and how 
theſe red Globules would appear, if Glafles could be found, that yet could 
magnifie them 1000, or 10000 times more, is uncertain. | 

d. 12. The infinite wiſe contriver of us, andall things aboutus, hath ouFacuiies of | 
fitted our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs, to the conveniences of Life, and Piſco» fuites 
the Buſineſs we have todo here. We are able, by our Senſes, to know and 
diſtinguiſh things ; and to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways accommodate the Exigencies of this Life. We 
have inſight enough into their admirable Contrivances, and wonderful 
Effet, to admire, and magnifie the Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of 
their Author. Such a Knowledge as this, which is ſuited toour preſent 
Condition, we want not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God 
intended,we ſhould have a perfeQ,clear,and adequate Knowledge of them: 
that perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite Being. We are 
furniſhed with Faculties (dulland weak as they are ) to diſcover enough 
in the Creature, to lead us to the Knowledge of the Creator, and the 
Knowledge of our Duty ; and we are fitted well enough with Abilities,to 
provide for the Conveniences of living. "Theſe are our Buſineſs in this 
World : But were our Senſes altered,and made much quicker and acuter, 
the appearance and outward Scheme of things would have quite another 
Face to us; and I am apt to think, would be inconfiſtent with our Being, 
or at leaſt well-being in this part of the Univerſe we inhabit. He that 
conſiders,how little our Conſtitution isable to bear a remove into partsof 
this Air,not much higher than that we commonly breathin, will have _ 
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Conjedrre 4» 
bout Spirits, 


ſon to be ſatisfied,thar in this Globe of Earth allotted for our Man fion,the 
all-wiſe Architect has ſuited our Organs,and the Bodies,that are toaffe& 
them,one to another. If our Senſe of Hearing were but 1000 times quick- 
er than it is, how would a perpetual noiſe diſtraEt us ? And we ſhould in 
the quieteſt Retirement,be leſs able to ſleep or meditate,than in the mid- 
dle of a Sea-fight. Nay,if that moſt in{truftive of our Senſes,Secing, were 
in any Manzooo,or 100000 more acute than it is now by the beſt Micro- 
ſcope, he would ſee things 1000 or 100000 leſs than he does now, and 
ſo come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of the minute 
Parts of corporeal things 3 and in many of them, probably get Ideas of 
their internal Conſtitutions : But then he would be in a quite different 


"World from other People : Nothing would appear the ſame to him, and 


others : The viſible 1deas of every thing would be different. So that I 

doubt, Whether he, and the reſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the 

ObjeQs of Sight 3 or have any Communication about Colours, their ap- 

pcarances being ſo wholly difterent. And, perhaps, ſuch a quickneſs and 

tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine,or ſo much as open 

Day-light ; nor take in but a very ſmall part of any Objett at once, and 

that too only at a very near diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch Micro- 

{copical Eyes,(if T may ſo callthem,) a Man could penetrate farther than 
ordinary into the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Texture of Bodies, he 
would not make any. great advantage by the change, if ſuch an acure Sight 
would not ſerve to conduQt him to the Market and Exchange;lf hecould 
not ſee things, he was to avoid, at a convenientdiſtance ; nor diſtinguiſh 
things he had to do with, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that 
was {harp-ſighted enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Particles 
of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar Strufture and 
Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt diſcover ſomething 
very admirable: But if Eyes ſo framed, could not view at once the Hand, 
andthe Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what 
a- Clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
neſs : which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the Parts of 
the Machin, made him loſe its uſe. 

9. 13. And heregive me leave to propoſe an extravagant conjeAure of 
mine, viz. That ſince we have ſome Reaſon, ( if there be any Credit to 
be given to the report of things,that our Philoſophy. cannot account for,) 
to imagine,that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, 
Figure,and Conformation of Parts. Whether one great advantage ſome of 
them have over us, may not lie in this,that they can ſo frame, and ſhape 
to themſelves Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Obje&t they would conſt 
der. For how much would that Man exceed all others ig Knowledge,who 
had bur the Faculty 16 toalter the StruQture of his Eyes, that one Senſe, 
as to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the af 
fiſtance of Glaſles( caſually ar firſt light on ) has taught us to conceive ? 
What wonders would he diſcover,who could ſo fit his Eye to all ſorts of 
ObjeQs, as toſee when he pleaſed, the Figure and Motion of the minute 
Particles in the Blood,and other juices of Animals,as diſtin&ly as he does 
at other timesthe ſhape and motion of the Animals themſelves. But to 
us in our preſent State,unalterable Organs,fo contrived,as to diſcover the 
Figure and Motion of the minute parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe 
{enſible Qualities, we now obſerve in them, would, perhaps, be of no ad- 
vantage. God has no doubt made us 1o, as is beſt for us in our preſenc 
Condition. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies, thar. 
ſurround 
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ſurround us, and we have to do with : And though we cannot by the 
Faculties we have, attain to a perfect Knowledge of Things; yer they 
will ſerve us well enough for thoſe ends above-mentioned, which are 
our great Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for laying before 
him 1o wild a Fanſie, concerning the waysof Perception in Beings above 
us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
any thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but after this manner, ſome 
way or other, in proportion to what we find and obſerve in our ſelves; 
And though we cannot but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
of God, may frame Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and ways 
of perceiving things without them,than what we have:Yet our Thoughts 
can go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it is for us to enlarge our 
very Gueſles, beyond the Ideas received from our own Senſation and 
Refletion. The Suppoſition at leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes af- 
ſume Bodies, need not ſtartle us, fince ſome of the moſt ancient, and 
' moſt learned Fathers of the Church, ſeemed to believe, that they had 
Bodies : And this is certain, that their ſtate and way of Exiſtence is un- 
known to us. 


d. 14. But to return to the Matter in Hand, the [deas we have of Sub- Complex Ideas 
Nances ; and the ways we come by them, I ſay our Ideas of Subſtances of Subſtances. 


are nothing elſe but a Collei7ion of a certain number of ſimple Ideas, conſe- 
dered as united in one thing, Thele Ideas of Subſtances, though they are 
commonly called ſimple Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple 
Terms; yet in effeft, are complex and compounded. 'Thus the 7des 
which an Engliſh-man ſignifies by the Name Swaz is white Colour, 
long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all theſe of a 
certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the Water, and making a cer- 
tain kind of Noiſe, and, perhaps, to a Man, who has long obſerved thoſe 
Kind of Birds, ſome other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible fime 
ple Ideas. 


. 15. Beſides the complex Taeas we have of material ſenſible Subſtan- Idea of pirituet 


ces, of which Thave laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 


Subſtances, as 
clear as of boi... 


thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we experiment daily in our t, 546fantes. 


ſelves,as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and power of be- 
ginning Motioh, &c. coexiſting in ſome Subſtance, we are ableto frame 
the complex Tdea of a Spirit, And thus by putting together the 7deas of 
Thinking, Perceivitig, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves and 
other things, we have as cleara perception, and Notion, of immaterial 
Subſtances, as we have of material. For putting together the Ideas of 
Thinking and Willing, or the power of moving or quieting corporeal 
Motion, joined to Subſtance, of which we have no diſtin& Idea, we have 
the [dex of Spirit ; and by putting together the 1deas of coherent, ſolid 
parts, and a power of beirig moved, joined with Subſtance, of which like- 
wiſe we haveno poſitive Idezs, we have the Idea of Matter. The one is as 
 clearanddiſtin& an tea, as the other : The Ides of Thinking, and mo- 

ving a Body, being as clear and diſtinCt Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, 
Solidity, and being moved. For out Ideaof Subſtarice, isequally obſcure; 
ornoneat all, in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſupport 
thoſe [deas, weceall Accidents. 


' JF. 16. By the complex des of extended, figured, coloured, and all x6 idea of 4b: 
other ſenſible Qualities, which is all that we. know of it, we are as far f14#Subftarte: 


from the 1des of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing art all : 
Nox after all the acquaintatice and familiarity, which we imagine we have 
with Matter, and the many SOR aſſure themſelves they per- 
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zmpulſe, the pri- 
mary {deas of 


Body. 


Thinking and 
Monvity, the 
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of Sptr its 


Spirits capable 


of Motion. 


ceive and know in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon examination be found, 
that they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, than 


they have belonging to Spirtt. | 
. 17. The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Body, as contradiſtinguiſh- 
ed to Spirit, are the Coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable pairs, and 
a power of communicating Motion by impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the ori- 
ginal Ideas proper and peculiar to Body : for Figure 1s biit the conſequence 
of finite Extenſion. 
oF. 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Think. 
ing, and Will, or a power of putting Body into motion by Thought, and, 
which is conſequent toit, Liberty. For as Body cannot but communi- 
cate its Motion by impulſe, to another Body,which it meets with at reſt ; 
ſo the Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do lo, as it pleaſes. 
The Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are common to them 
both. | | 
& 19. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that F 
make Mobility beloxg to Spirit : For having no other {des of Motion, bur 
changeof diſtance, with other Beings, that are confidered as at reſt; and 
finding that Spirits, as well as Bodies, cannot operate, but where they 
are; and that Spirits do operate at ſeveral times1n ſeveral places, I can- 
not but attribute change of place to all finite Spirits : ( for of the infinite 
Spirit, I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as well as my 
Body, is certainly as capable of changing diftance with any other Body, 
or Being, as Body it ſelf 3 and fois capable of Motion. And ifa Mathema- 
tician can conſider a certaindiſtance,or a change of that diſtance between 
two Points ; one may certainly conceive a diſtance, and a change of di- 
ſtance between two Spirits, and ſo conceive their Motion, their ap- 
proach, or removal, one from another. 
$. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, will, and 
operate on his Body, in the place where that is ; but cannot operate on 
a Body, orin a place, an hundred Miles diſtant from it. No body can 
imagine, that his Soul can think, or move a Body at Oxford,whilſt he is 
at London; and cannot but know, that being united to his Body, it con- 
ſtantly changes place all the whole Journey, between Oxford and Lox- 
don, as the Coach, or Horſe, does that carries him;; and, I think, may be 
ſaid to be truly all that while in motion ; | Of if that will not be allowed 
to afford us a clear Idea enough of its motion, its being ſeparated from 
the Body in death, I think, will : For to conſider it, as going out of the 
Boſs .he leaving it, and yet to have no Jes of its motion, ſeems to me 
impoflible. | 
| Fo 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe ic 
hath none; for Spirits are not 2 Loco, but Ubi; I ſuppoſe that way of 
talking, willnot now be of much weight to many, in an Ape that is not 
much diſpoſed to admire,or ſuffer themſelves to bo Gabe by ſuch un- 
intelligible ways of ſpeaking. . Butif any one thinksthere is any: ſenſe in 
that diftinQtion,and applicable to our preſent purpoſe, I defire himtoput 
it into inrelligible Engliſh ; and then kom thence draw a reaſon to ſhe, 
that Spirits are not capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attri- 
buted ro GOD, not becauſe he is a Spirit,. but becauſe he is an Infinite 
Spirit. ARS | 


idea of Soul ond FP. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea of Spirit, with our com- 
Bedy compared» plex Idea of Body, and ſee whether there be any more obſcurity. .in one. 


than in the other, and in which moſt. Our Jas of Body, as I think, is 
an.extended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by im- 
pulſe : 
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pulſe: and our Jaea of our Jouls, is ofa Subſtance that thinks, and has a 
power of exciting Motion in Body, by Will, or Thought. Theſe, I think, 
are our complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra-diſtinguiſhed : and now 
let us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it,and difficulty to be appre- 
hended. T know that People, whoſe Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, 
and have ſo ſubjected their Minds totheir Senſes, that they ſeldom refle& 
on any thing beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a 
thinking thing, which, perhaps, 1s true : But I affirm,when they conſi- 
derit well, they can no more comprehend an extended thing. | 
g. 23. lfany oneſays, he knows not what 'tis thinks in him; he means, 


C:h:ſion of ſolid 
Parts in Body, 


he knows not what the ſubſtance is -of that thinking thing : No more, as hard 1946 
ſay T, knows he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, ifhe Conceived as, 


ſays he knows Hot how he thinks 3 TI anſwer, Neither knows he how he 
1s extended ; how the ſolid parts of Body are united, or cohere together 
to make Extenſion. For though the preſſure of the Particles of Air,may 
account for the coheſion of ſeveral parts of Matter, that are groſſer than the 
Particles of Air, and have Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the 
weight, or preſſure of the Air, willnot explain, nor can be a cauſe of 
the coherence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And it the preſſure of 
the Ather, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite, and hold 
faſt together, the Parts of a Particleof Air, as well as othet Bodies; yet 
it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf; and hold together the parts that make 
up every the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia ſubtilis, So that that Hypo- 
theſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the parts of 
ſenſible Bodies are held together, by the preſſure of other external inſen- 
ſible Bodies, reaches not the parts of the 'Ather it ſelf; and by how much 
the more evident it proves, that the parts of other Bodies are held toge- 
ther, by the external preſſure ofthe Mther ; andcan have rio other con- 
ceivable cauſe of their coheſion and union, by ſomuch the more it leaves 
us in the dark, concerning the coheſion of the parts of the Corpuſcles of 
the' Ather it {elf : which we can neither conceive without parts, they 
being Bodies, and diviſible,.nor yet how their partscohere; they wantin 
that cauſe of coheſion, which 1s given of the coheſion of the parts of al 
other Bodies. $1 i | 

* & 24. Butin:truth, the preſſure of any ambient Fluid, liow great ſoever, 
can be no intelligible cauſe of the coheſion of the ſolid parts of Matter. For 
though ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two poliſhed Super- 
ficies, one froth another ina Line;perpendicular to them, as in the Expe- 
ritment of two poliſhed Marbles: Yet itcan never, in the leaſt, hinder the 
feparation by a Motion, in a Lineparallel to thoſe Superficies. Becauſe 
the ambient fluid, having afull liberty to ſucceed in each point of Space, 
diſerted by a latera] motion, refiſts ſuch a motion of Bodies ſo joined, no 
more, than it would reſiſt the motion of that Body, were it on all ſides 
environed by that Fluid, and touched no other Body : And therefore, if 
there were no other cauſe of coheſion, all parts of Bodies muſt be'caſily 
ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding motion. Forif the preſſure of the Xther 
be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, where-ever that cauſe operates not, 
there can be no coheſion. And fince it carinot operate againſt ſuch a las 
teral ſeparation, (as has been ſhewed, ) therefore in every 1maginary 
plain, interſeQing any maſs of Matter, therg could be no more coheſion, 
than of two poliſhed Superficiesz which -will always, notwithſtanding 
any imapinable preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily flide one from another: ſo that, 
perhaps, how clear an 1dea ſoever we think we have of the Extenſion 


of Body, which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that _ 
welt 
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well conſider it in his Mind, may have reaſon to conclude, That 'tis as 
eaſie for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul thinks, as how Body is ex- 
zended. For fince Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by 
the union and coheſion of its ſolid parts, we {ſhall very ill comprehend 
the extenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the union 
and coheſion of its parts ; which ſeems to meas incomprehenſible, as the 
manner of Thinking, and how it is performed. 

9. 25. I allow, it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how any one 
ſhould find a difficulty in what, they think, they every day obſerve. Do 
we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the parts of Bodies ſtick firmly to- 
gether ? Is there any thing more common? And what doubt can there 
be made of it ? Andthe like, I fay, concerning Thinking, and volunta- 
ry Motion: Do we not every moment experiment it in our ſelves ; and 
therefore can it be doubted? The matter of fatt is clear, I confeſs; but 
when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how it 1s done, 
there, I think, weareat a loſs, bothin the one, and the other ; and can 
as little underſtand how the parts of Body cohere, as how weour ſclves 
perceive, or move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me,how 
the parts of Gold,or Braſs, (that but now in fuſion wereas looſe from one 
another, as the Particlesof Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs,) come 
ina few moments to be ſounited, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, 
that the utmoſt force of Mens arms cannot ſeparate them : A conſider- 
ing Man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfie hisown, or another 


Man's Underſtanding. 


/ 


F. 26. The little Bodies that compoſethat Fluid, we call Water, areſo 
extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a Micro- 
ſcope, ( and yet I have heard of ſome, that have magaified to 10000 ; 
nay, to uf 4 above 100,000 times, ) pretended to perceive their di- 
ſtint Bulk, Figure, or Motion : And the Particles of Water, are alſo ſo 
perfeAly looſe one from another, that the leaſt force ſenſibly ſeparates 
them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual motion, we muſt allow them 
to have no coheſion, one with another : and yet let but a ſharp cold 
come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and 
are not, without great force, ſeparable. He that could find the Bonds, 
that tie theſe heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly ; he that 
could make known the Cement, that makesthem ſtick ſo faſt one to ano 
ther, would diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret : and yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from making the extenſion of 
Body (which is the coheſion of its ſqlid parts ) intelligible, till he could 
ſhew wherein conſiſted the union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe 
Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. 
Whereby it appears that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of 
Body, will be found, when examined, to be as incomprehenſible, as 
any thing belonging to our Minds ; and 4 ſolid extended Subſtance, as 
hard to be conceived, as a thinking one, whatever difficulties ſome would. 
raiſe againſt it. 

9. 27. For toextend our Thoughts a little farther, that preſſure, which 
is brought to explain the coheſion of Bodies, 'is as unintelligible, as the 


conceived, as Cohefionit ſelf. For if Matter be conſidered, as no doubt it 1s, finite, let 


Thinkingin = any one {end his Contem 


Soul. 


tion to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and 
there ſee what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold 
this maſs of Matter, in ſo cloſe a preſſure together ; from whence Steel 
has its firmneſs, and the parts of a Diamond their hardneſs and indiflolu- 
bility. If Matter be finire, it muſt have its Extremes 3 and there muſt 
be 
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ſomething to hinder it from ſcattering aſunder. If to avoid this difi- 
culty, any one will throw himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of in- 
finite Matter, let him conſider, what light he thereby brings to the co- 
heſfion of Body ; and whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligi- 
ble, by reſolving it intoa Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt incom- 
prehenſible of all other : So far is our Extenſion of Body, (which is no- 
thing but the coheſion of ſolid parts, ) from being clearer, or more di- 
ſtin&, when we would enquire into the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, 


than the 1dez of Thinking. 
$. 28. Another [1dea we have of Body, 1s the power of communication Communiction 


3 of Motion by impulſe 3 and of our Souls, the power of exciting of Motion Jiri ime 
: by Thought. Theſe 1aeas, the one of Body, the other ofour Minds, every —aF mad] 
days experience clearly furniſhes us with : But if here again we enquire 6 inelligiv/. 
how this is done, we are equally in the dark, For 1n the communication 
of Motion by impulſe,whereinas much Motion is loſt toone Body, as is 
got to the other 3 which 1s the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no other 
conception, but of the paſting of Motion out of one Body into another : 
which, I think, is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how our Minds move 
or ſtop our Bodies by Thought ; which we every moment find they do. 
The increaſe of Motion by impulſe, which is obſerved or believed ſome- 
times to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We have by daily expe- 
rience clear evidence of Motion produced both by impulſe, and by 
thought ; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehen- 
ſion ; we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however weconlider Mo- 
tion, and its communication either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which 
belongs to Spirit, is at leaſt as clear, as that, that belongs to Body. And if 
we conſider the aQive power of Moving,or,as I may call it, Motivity, it 
is much clearer in Spirit than Body ; fincetwo Bodies, placed by one ano- 
ther at reſt, will never afford us the {dea of a power in the one to move 
the other, but by a borrowed motion : whereas the Mind, every day, af- 
fords us [deas of an aCtive power of moving oi Bodies; and therefore it 
is worth our conſideration, whether ative power be not the proper at- 
tribute of Spirits, and paſſive power of matter.” But be that as it will, I 
think,we have as many, and as clear 1deas belonging to Spirit, as we have 
belonging to Body, the Subſtance of each being equally unknown to us; 
and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear as of Extenſion in Body 3 and 
| the communication of Motion by Thought, wv hich we attribute to Spi- 
[| rit, is as evident, as thatby impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Con- 
ſtant Experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, rhough our narrow 
Underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would 
look beyond theſe original Ideas we have from Senſation, or RefleQtion, 
and penctrate into their Cauſes, and manner of produQion, we find ſti!l 
it diſcovers nothing but its own ſhort-ſightednelſs. 

F. 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces us, that there are ſolid exten- 
ded Subſtances; and Refle&tion, that there arethinking ones : Experience 
aſlures us ofthe Exiſtence of ſuch Beings ; and thatthe one hath a power 
to move Body by impulſe, the other by thought ; this we cannot doubt 
of. Experience, I ſay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, 
both of the one, and the other. But beyond theſe Ideas, as recetved 
from their proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. It we would en- 
quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, w e perceive not 
the Nature of Extenſion, clearer than we do of Thinking. If we would 
explain them any farther, one is as eaſfie as the other ; and there 1s no 


more difficulty, to conceive how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by 
thought 
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thought ſer Body into motion,than how a Subſtance we know not,ſhould 
by impulſe ſet Body into motion. So rhat we areno more able to diſco. 
ver wherein the 1deas belonging to Body confiſt, than thoſe belonging 
ro Spirit. From whence it {cems probable to me, that the ſimple 1deas 
we receive from Senſation and Refleftion, are the Boundaries of our 
Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, whatever efforts it would make, 
is not able to advance one jot : nor can it make any diſcoveries, whea it 
would prie into the Nature, and hidden Cauſes of thoſe Ideas. 
Ideas of Body op, 3©. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of Spirit, compared with the 
and SPIT CO» Tdea we have of Body, ſtands thus: The ſubſtance of Spirit is unknown 
W— tous 3 and fo is the ſubſtance of Body, equally unknown to us : Two 
primary Qualities, or Properties of Body, viz. ſolid coherent parts, and 
impulſe, we have diſtin& clear Ideas of : Solikewiſe we know, and have 
- diſtin&t clear Ideas of two primary Qualities, or Properties of Spirit, viz. 
Thinking, and a power of ACtion ; 2.e. a power of beginning,or ſtopping 
ſeveral Thoughts, or Motions. We have alſo the Ideas of ſeveral Quali- 
ties icherent in Bodizs, and havethe clear diſtinct Ideas of them : which 
Qualities, are butthe various modifications of the Extenſion of cohering 
ſolid Parts, and their motion. We have likewile the Ideas of the ſeveral 
modes of Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Ho- 
ping ; all which, arebut the ſeveral modes of Thinking. We have alſo 
the 1deas of Willing, and Moving the Body conſequent to it, and with 
the Body it ſelf too ; for, as has been ſhewed, Spirit is capable of Mo- 
tion. 
The Notion of oF. 31s. Laſtly,ifthis Notion of Spirit,may have,perhaps,ſfome difficul- 
ns gy* "a ties in 1t,not eafie to be explained,we havethereby no more reaſon to de- 
ty in it, thax NY, Or doubt the exiſtence of Spirits, than we have to deny, or doubt the 
that of Body. exiſtence of Body : becauſe the notion of Body is cumbred with ſome dif- 
ficulties very hard, and, perhaps,impoſſible tobe explained, or underſtood 
by us. For I would fain haveinſtanced any thing in our notion of Spirit 
more perplexed, or nearera Contradifion, than the very notion of Body 
inciudes in 1t 3 the diviſibility 2 infinitum of any finite Extenſion, invol- 
ving us, whether we grant or deny it, in conſequences impoſlible to be 
explicated, or made in ourapprehenfions conſiitent ; Conſequences thar 
carry greater difficulty,and more apparent abſurdity, than any thing can 
tollow from the Notion ofan immaterial knowing ſubſtance. 
W: know no- FS. 32. Which we are-not at all to wonder ar, fince we having but 
nee ſome few ſuperficial Jacas of things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes 
 —* from without, or by the Mind, refleQing on what it experiments in it ſelf 
within, have no Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Con- 
ſtitution, and true Nature of things, being deſtitute of Faculties to attain 
it:And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in our ſelves Knowledge, 
and the power of voluntary Motion, as Certainly as we experiment, or 
diſcover in things without us, the coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid Parts, 
which 1s the Extenfion and Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with our Notion of Spirit, as with our Notion of Body; and the 
. Exiſtence of the one, as well as the other, For it being no more a cofitra- 
diction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate, and independent from Soli- 
dity ; than ir is a contradiction, that Solidity ſhould exiſt ſeparate, and 
independent from Thinking, they being both but ſimple Ideas, indepen- 
dent one from another; and having as clear and diſtin& Ideas in us of 
Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not, why we may not as well allow a 
thinking thing without Solidity,z. e. i#-7material, to exiſt 5 as a ſolid thing 
withour Thinking, z.e. Matter, toexiſt ; eſpecially ſince it is no harder 
to 
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to conceive, how Thinking ſhould exiſt without Matter, than how Mat- 
ter ſhould think. For whenſoever we. would proceed beyond theſe ſimple 
Ideas, we have from Senſation and RefleQion, and dive farther into the 
Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcuriry, Per- 
plexedneſs and Difficulties;and can diſcover nothing farther,but our own 
Blindneſs, and Ignorance. But which ever of theſe complex Ideas, be 
cleareſt, that of Body, or Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple 7deas that 
make them up, are no other than what we have received from Senſation 
or RefieCtion ; and 1o is it of all other 1deas of Subſtances, even of 
God himſelf. | 

9d. 33. For if weexaminethe [de we have of the incomprehenſible ſy- Idea of Gee. 
preme Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way ; and that 
the complex Ideas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are made 
up of the ſimple [aeas,we receive from Reflefion; w.g.having from what 
we experiment in our ſelves, got the Ideas of Exiſtence and Duration : 
of Knowledge, and Power ; of Pleaſure, and Happineſs ; and of ſeveral 
other Qualities and Powers,which itis better to have, than to be without; 
when we would frame an Idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme 
Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our [des of Infinityz and ſo 
putting them together, make our complex {dea of God. For that the 
Mind has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its Ideas, received from Sen- 
{ation and Reflection, has been already ſhewed. 

SF. 34. IfT find, that I know ſome few things; and ſome of them;or all, 
perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an des of knowing twice as many 3 
which I can doubje again, as often as I can add to number, and thus en- 
large my 14ez of Knowledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all 
things cxiſting,or poilble :Theſame allo I can do of knowing them more 
perfeAly ; 2.ec. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes,. Conſequences, and 
Relations, &c. till all be perfealy known, that is in them, or can any 
way relate to them,and thus frame the {dex of infinite or boundleſs Know- 
ledgs: The ſame may alſo be done of Power, till we come to that we call 
infinite;and alſo of the Duration of Exiſtence, without beginning or end; 
and {Þ fr:me the [dex of an eternal Being : The Degrees or Extent, where- 
in we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other Perfe&ion (which 
we can have any 1deas of ) to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, 
being all boundleſsand infinite, we frame the beſt [des of him our Minds 
are capable of; all which isdone, I ſay, by enlarging,thoſe ſimple 1aeas, 
we havetaken from the Operations of our own Minds,by refle&ion ; or 
by our Senſes, from exterior things, to that vaſtneſs, to which Infinity 
can extend them. 

9. 35. Forit is Infinity, which, joined to our Taeas of Exiſtence, Power, 
Knowledge, &c. makes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our 
ſelves the beſt we can,the ſupreme Being.For though in his own Eſſence, 
(whichcertainly we do not know,not knowing the real Eſſence of a Peb- 
ble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves, ) God be fimple and uncompounded; 

et, I think, I may ſay we have noother [dea of him, but a complex one 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite, and eternal : 
which are all diſtin Ideas, and ſome of them being relative, are again 
compounded of others ; all which being, as has been ſhewn, originally 
got from Senſation and RefieFion, go to make up the Idea or Notion we 


have of God. : 
F. 36. This farther is to beobſerved, that there 1s no Idea we attribute ws 1deas in our 


to God, bating Infinity, which is not alſo a part of our complex [ez of Complex one of | 


other Spirits. Becauſe being capable of no other ſimple [deas, belonging era 
4 ; t@ on or Reflection, 
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Recapitulations 


to any thing but Body, but rhoſe which by refleion we receive from 
the Operation of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other, 
bur what we receive from thence : And all the difference we can put be. 
tween them in our Contemplation of Spirits,is only :n the ſeveral Extents, 
and Degreesof their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, ec. For 
that in our Ideas, as well of Spirits, as of other things, we are reſtrained 
to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Refletion, is evident from hence, 
that in our 1deas of Spirits, how much ſoever advanced in PerfeQtion, be- 
yond thoſe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any 
1dea of the manner,wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: 
Though we muſt neceffarily conclude, that Spirits, which are Beings,thar 
haye perfefter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs than we, muſt needs 
have alſo a perfe&er way of communicating their Thoughts, than we 
have, who are fain tomake uſe of corporeal Signs,and particularly Sounds, 
which are therefore of moſt genera] uſe, as being the beſt, and quickeſt 
wearecapable of. But of immediate Communication, having no Expe- 
riment in our ſelves, and conſequently, no Notion of it at all, we have 
no 1dea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words,can with quickneſs ; or much 
leſs, how Spirits that have no Bodies,can be Maſters of their ownThoughts, 
and communicate, or conceal them at Pleaſure, tkough we cannot but 
neceflarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a Power. 

d. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of Ideas we have of Subſtances 
of all kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident: 

_ Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral forts of Subſtances, are nothing 
but ColleQtions of ſimple 1deas,with a Suppoſition of ſomething,to which 
they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt ; though of this ſuppoſed ſome- 
thing, we have no clear diſtinCt Idea at all. 

Secondly, 'That all the complex 1deas we have of Subſtances, are made 
up of no other ſimple 1deas, but ſuch, as we have received from Senſation 
or RefleFiov. So thateven in thoſe, which we think, we are moſt inti- 
mately acquainted with, and come neareſt the Comprehenſion of, our 
moſt enlarged Conceptions, cannot reach beyond thoſe ſimple 1deas. And 
even in thoſe, whichſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, and 
do infinitely ſurpaſsany thing, we can perceive in our ſelves by RefleF1on, 
or diſcover by Sezſation in other things, we can attain to nothing, but 
theſe ſimple [deas, which we originally received from Sexſation, or. Refle- 
ion, as is evident in the complex 1deas we have of Angels, and parti- 
cularly of God himſelf. ; 

Thiraly, That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our complex Ideas 
of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, areonly Powers, however we are 


- -apt to take them for poſitive Qualities ; v.g. the greateſt part of the 7deas, 
- that make our complex 1des of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Du- 


Aility, *Fuſibility, and Solubility, in Ag. Regia, &c. all united together 
in an unknown SubFratum ; all which {aeas, are nothing elſe, but ſo ma- 
ny relations to other Subſtances; and are not really in the Gold it ſelf, 
though they depend on thoſe real and primary Qualities of its internal 
conſtitution, whereby it has a fitneſs, differently to operate, and be 
operated on by ſeveral other Subſtances. 


Chap. XXIV. ColleFive Ideas of Subſtance, 


C H A P: XXIV. 


Of Colleftrve Ideas of S ubſtances. 


#. 1. F DEſides theſe complex Ideas of ſeveral fingle Subſtances, as of One Idez. 
Man, Horſe,Gold, Violet, Apple, &c. the Mind hath alſo com- 


plex collefFive Ideas of Subſtances ; which I ſo call, becauſe ſuch Ideas are 
made up of many particular. Subſtances conſidered together,as united in« 
to one Idea, and which ſo joined, arelooked on as one ; v.g. the Idea of 
ſuch a colle&ton of Men as make an Army, though conliſting of a great 
number of diſtin& Subſtances, is as much one Lea, as the Idea of a Man: 
And the great collective 1aea of all Bodies whatſoever ſignified by the 
name World, is as much one 1dea, as the [ez of any the leaſt Particle of 
Matter in it ; it ſufficing, tro the unity of any [dex that it be conſidered 
as one Repreſentation, or Picture, though made up of never ſo many 
Particulars. 


Jo. 2. Theſe colleQive Ideas of Subſtances, the Mind makes by en Made by the 
power of Compoſition, and uniting ſeverally either {imple or complex Power of compo- 
{deas into one, asit does, by the ſame Faculty, make thecomplex Ideas of "5 in r4eMind: 


particular Subſtances, conſiſting of an aggregate of divers ſimple [deas, 
united in one Subſtance: And as the Mind by putting together the re- 
peated Ideas of Unity, makes the colleQtive Mode, or complex 1dea of 
any number, as a Score, or a Groſs, &:. So by putting together ſeveral 
particular Subſtances, it makes colleive [deasof Subſtances, as a Troop, 
an Army, .a Swarm, a City, a Fleet 3 each of which, every one finds, that 
he repreſents to his own Mind, by one Jdea, in one view ; and fo under 
that Notion, conſiders.the Things themſelves as perfeQly one,asone Ship, 
or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army often Thou- 
ſand Men, ſhould make one Ideas, than how a Man ſhould make one 
Idea ; it being ascaſie to the Mind, to unite into one, the Idea of a great 
number of Men, and conſider it as one; as it is to unite into one parti- 
cular, all the diſtin& 7deas, that make up the compoſition of a Man, and 
conſider them altogether as one. 


SF. 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of colleQive Ideas are to be counted moſt part All artificiat | 
of artificial Things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtin& Sub- Things are cel 
ſtances: And, in truth, if we conſider all theſe colk&ive Ideas aright, as 


ARMY, Conſtellation, Univerſe ; as they are united into ſo many 
lingle Ideas, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, bringing 
things very remote, and independent on one another, into one view, 
the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, united into one concep- 
tion, and ſignified by one name. - For there are no thingsſo remote, nor 
ſo contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this art of Compoſition, bring 
into one Idea, as is Viſible in that ſignified by the name Univerſe, 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. 


6. I. Efides the Ideas, whether fimple or complex, that the Mind 

has of Things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it 
gets from their compariſon one with another. The Underſtanding, in 
the conſideration of any thing, is not confined to that preciſe Obje& : 
It can carry any ldea, as it were, beyond it ſelf, or, at leaſt, look be- 
yond it, to ſee how it ſtands in conformity to any other. When the 
Mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet 
it by another, and carry its view from one to t'other : This is, as the 
Words import, Relation and Reſpef? 3 and the Denominations given to 
poſitive Things, intimating that Reſpe&, and ſerving as Marks to lead 
the Thoughts beyond the Subjett it ſelf denominated, to ſomething di- 
ſtint from it, are what we call Relatives ; and the Things ſo brought 
together, Related. Thus when the Mind conſiders Cajus, as ſuch a po- 
ſitive Being, it takes nothing into that des, but what really exiſts in 
Cajus ;v.g. when l confider him, as a Man, I have nothing in my Ming, 
but the complex des of the Species, Man: Solikewiſe, when I ſay Cajus 
is a white Man, TI have nothing but the bare conſideration of Man, who 
hath that white colour. But when I give Cajzs the name Hwu5band, T ni- 
timate ſome other Perſon; and when I give him the name Whzter, I in- 
timate ſome other thing ; in both caſes my Thought is led to ſomething 
beyond Cajwus, and there are two things brought into coſideration. And 
ſince any Idea, whether ſimple, or complex, may be the occaſion, why the 
Mind thus brings two things together, and, as it were, takes a view of 
them at once, though ſtill confidered as diſtin : therefore any of our 
Ideas, may be the foundation of Relation, as in the above-mentioned in- 
ſtance, the ContraQ, and Ceremony of Marriage with Sempronia, is the 
occaſion of the Denomination, or Relation of Husband ; and the colour 
White, the occaſion why he is ſaid whiter than Free-ſtone. 


Relations with, JG. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, expreſſed by relative terms, that 


out correlative 


have others anſwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as Father, and 


Terms," © Son ; Bigger; and Leſs 3 Cauſe, and Effet, are very obwiows to every one, 


ly perceived, 


and every Body at firſt ſight perceives the Relation. For Father, and 
Son ; Huſband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative terms, ſeem ſonear- 
ly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom, do ſo readily chime, 
and anſwer one another in Peoples Memories, that upon the naming of 
either of them, the Thoughts are preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo 
named 3 and no body over-looks, or doubtsof a Relation, where it is ſo 
plainly intimated. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Con- 
cubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife ; but in Languages 
where this, and the like Words, have not a correlative term, there People 
are not ſo apt to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark of 
Relation, which is between Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one ano- 
= and not to be able to exiſt but together. Hence it is, that many of 
thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, do include evident Relations, have 
been called External Denominations : But all Names, that are more than 

E empty 
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empty ſounds, muſt ſignifie ſome 7dea, which is either in the thing to 
which the name is applied ; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on as 
united to, and exiſting in the Thing to which the Denomination is given ; 
or elſe it ariſes from rhe reſpect the Mind finds in it. to ſomething di- 
ſtin& from it, with which it conſiders it ; and then it includes a Rela- 


.tion. 
F. 3. Another ſort of re/ative terms there is, which are not looked on Some ſeeming!y 


to be either relative, or ſo much as external Denominations ; which yet, ite Terms 

under the form and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the ons. 

Subject, do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable, Relation 5 ſuch are the 

ſeemingly poſitive terms of Old, Great, Imperfe&t, &c. whereof I ſhall 

have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. . 
0. 4. This farther may be obſerved, That the Ideas of Relation, may Relation diff. 

be the ſame in Men, who have far different 1deas ofthe Things that are {91 7797 te, 

related, or that are thus compared ; v. g. thoſe who have far different © OO 

Iaeas ofa Man, may yet agree in the notion of a Father; which is a no- 

tion ſuperinduced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an a& of 

that thing called Man ; whereby it contributed to the Generation of one 


of his own kind, let Man be what it will. 

JS. 5. The natare therefore of Relation,confiſtsin the referring,or com- Change of Rele- 
paring two things, one to another; from which compariſon, one or both 36! 5, 
comes to be denominated : And if either of thoſe things be removed, or Change in the 
ceaſe to be, the Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, 9*#. 
though the other receive in it ſelf no alterationat all 5 v.g. Cajus, whom 
I conſider to day as a Father, ceaſes to be ſo to morrow, only by the death 
of his Son, without any alteration made in himſelf; nay, barely by the 
Mind's changing the Obje&@, to which it compares any thing, the ſame 
thing is capable of having contrary Denominations at the ſame time ; 

v.g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be ſaid to be Older, 


and Younger; Stronger and Weaker, &c. 
S. 6. Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or be confidered as one thing, 1s Relation only 


poſitive 3 and fo not only ſimple 1deas and Subſtances, but Modes alſo 5/77 > 
are poſitive Beings; though the parts, of which they confiſt, are very " 
often relative one to another ; but the whole together conſidered as one 
thing, and producing in us the complex 1dea of one thing ; which 1dea 
is in our Minds, as one Picture, though an aggregate of divers parts 3 
and under one name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, or Idea. Thus 
a Triapgle, though the parts thereof, compared one to another, be 7ze- 
lative, yet the Idea of the whole, is a poſitive abſolute Idea. The 
ſame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, e*c. for there can be no Rela- 
tion, but 'betwixt two Things, conſidered as two Things. There muſt 
always be'in relation two 1deas, or Things, either in themſelves really 
| ſeparate, or conſidered as diſtin, and then a ground or occaſion for 
| their compariſon. | 
Arad Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be conſi- RET 
Firſt, That there is #0 oxe thing, whether ſimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, 
or Relation, or Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an 
infinite aumber of Conſiderations, in reference to other things ; and there- 
fore this makes no {ſmall part of Men's Thoughts and Words; v.g. one 
ſingle Man may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe following 
Relations, and many more, viz. Father; Brother, Son, Grandfather, 
Grandſon, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, Husband, Friend; Enemy, Sub- : 


je, General, Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Engliſh-man; 
- Tander, 
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Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſfor, Captain, Superior, -Inferior, Bigger, 
Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, ec. to an almolt in- 
finite number, hebeing capable of as many Relations, as there can be oc- 
caſions of comparing him to other things, 1n any manner of agreement, 
diſagreement, or reſpe& whatſoever : For, as I ſaid, Relation is a way 
of comparing, or conſidering two things: together ; and giving one, or 
both of them, ſome appellation from that Compariſon, and ſometimes 
giving even the Relation it ſelf a Name. 
Fre Wes of þ- 8. Secondly, This farther may be' conſidered concerning Relation, 
Relations clea- That tho it be not contained in the real exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 
_ gen" thing extraneous, and ſuperinduced ; yet the Ideas which relative Words 
lated. ſtand for, are often clearer, and more diſtinct, than of thoſe Subſtances to 
which they do belong. The Notion we have of a Father, or Brother, is a 
great deal clearer, and more diſtin&, than that we haveof a Man: Or, if 
you will, Paternity is a thing, whereof 'tis eaſter to have a clear Idea, 
than of Humanity : And I can much eaſter conceive what a Friend is, 
than what GOD. Becauſe the knowledge of one Action, or one fimple 
Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of a' Relation : but to 
the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate collection of ſundry 
Taeas, is neceſlary. A Man, if he compare two things together, can 
hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them : 
So that when he compares any Things together, he cannot but have a 
very clear Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations are capable 
at leaſt of being more perfett and diftin® in our Minds, than thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances : Becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the fimple 1deas, which 
are really in any Subſtance, but for the moſt part eafie enough to know 
the ſimple Ideas that make up any Relation I think on, or have a Name 
for ; v. g. comparing two Men, in ' reference to one common Parent, it 
is very calc to frame the Ideas of Brothers, without having yet the per- 
fe Idea ofa Man. For ſignificant relative Words,as well as others,ſtand- 
ing only for [deas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up of fim- 
ple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe [ea the relative term 
ſtands for, to have a clear conception of that, which 1s the foundation of 
the Relation ; which may be done without having a perfe&t and clear 
12ez of the thing it isattributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
laid the Egg, -out of which the other was hatched, I have a clear Idea of 
the Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Cafſiowaries in St. 
Jeames's Park 3 though,perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and imperfe& 
[zea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 
Relationsallter- , 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number of Conſiderations, 
Jabs te n/- wherein Things may be comparedone with another, and ſo a multitude 
of Relations, yet they all terminate in, and are concerned about thoſe 
ſimple Ideas, either of Senſation or RefleQion ; which I think to be the 
whole Materials ofall our Knowledge. Toclear this, I ſhall ſhew itinthe 
moſt conſiderable Relations that we have any notion of, and ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Sexſe or Refſeion 3 which yet will ap= 
pear to have their Ideas from thence, and'that the Notions we have of 
them, are but certain ſimple [eas, and ſo originally derived from Senſe 
or Reflection. 
Terms leading &Y. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſidering of one thing with 
and —_—y another, which isextrinfical to it, 1t 15 evident, that all Words, that ne- 
- efron ceſjarily infer, and lead the Mind to any other 1deas, than are ſuppoſed 
are Related. really to exiſt in that thing, to which the Word is applied, are rel/arive 
D Woras ; v.g. A Man Black, Merry, Thoughtful, Thirſty, Angry, Ex- 
| tended ; 
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tended; theſe,and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſignific 
nor intimate any thing, but what does, or 1s ſuppoſed really to exiſt in 
the Man thus denominated: But 'Father, Brother, King, Husband, Black- 
er, Merrier, &c. are Words, which, together with the thing they deno- 
minate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate and exterior to the exiſtence 
of that thing. - 


gf. 11, Having hid downtheſe Premiſes concerning Relation in general Concluſion. 


T ſhall now proceed to ſhew,in ſome inftances,how all the Ideas we have 
of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple Ideas; and that 
they all, how refined, or remote from Senſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at 
laft in ſimple ideas. T ſhall begin with the moſt comprehenfiveRelation, 
wherein all things that do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the 
Relation of Cauſe and Effect. The [dex whereof, how derived from the 
two Fountains of alt our Knowledge, Sex/ation and Reflefion, T ſhall in 


the next place conſider. 


CHAP XXVL 


Of Cauſe and Effeft, and other Relations. 


FS. I. 


N the notice, that our Senſes take of the conſtant Viciflitude of zhenc: their 


Things, we cannot but obſerve,that ſeveral particular, both Qua- Ideas get. 


lities, and Subſtances begin to exiſt ; and that they receive this their 
Exiſtence, from the due Application and Operation of ſome other Being, 
From this Obſervation, we get our Ideas of Cauſe and EfeF. That 
which produces any ſimple or complex 1dea, we denote by the general 
Name UC arſe ; and that which is produced, Efei?. Thus finding, that 
in that Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple 1dez, 
that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the Application of 
a certain degree of Heat, we call the ſimple 1dea of Heat, 1n relation to 
Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it ; and Fluidity the Effe&t. So alſo find- 
ing that the Subſtance, Wood, which 1s a certain ColleQion of ſimple 
Ideas, fo called, is by the Application of Fire, turned into another Sub- 
ſtance, called Aſhes; 2.e. another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Col- 
ledtion of fimple [deas,quite different from that complex Idea, which we 
call Woodz we conlider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the 

Aſhes, as Effet. So that whatever is conſidered by us, to conduce or 

operate, to the producing any particular ſimple 14a, or ColleQion of 
ſimple Ideas, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did not before exiſt, 

hath thereby in our Minds the relation of a Cauſe, and fo is denominated 

by us. 


$.2.Having thus,from what our Senſes are able to diſcover,in the Ope- creation, Gene. 
rations of Bodies on one anorher,got the Notion of Cauſeand Effect ; viz. _— 
Thata Caule is that which makes any other thing;either ſimple 1dea,Sub- 74997 


ftance, or Mode, begin tobe ; and an Effet is that,which had its Begin- 
ning from ſome other thing. The Mind findsnogreat difficulty,to diſtin- 
guiſh the ſeveral] Originals of things into two ſorts. 

Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part thereof 
did ever exiſt before ; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin ” 
exiſt, 


Relations of 
Time. 


exiſt, in rerum natura, which: had before no Being ; and this we cal} 
Creation; THI ED 1 40d tft 

Secondly, When a thing is made-up of Particles, which did all of them 
before exiſt, but that very. thing, ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting Particles, 
which conſidered altogether make up ſuch a. ColleCtion of ſimple Ideas, 
had not any Exiſtence before, as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, &c. 
And this, when referred to a Subſtance, produced 1n the ordinary courſe 
of Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſet on work by, and received 
from ſome external. Agent, or Cauſe, and working by infenſible ways; 
which we perceive not,we call Generation ; when the Cauſe. is extrinſical, 
and the Effe& produced by a ſenſible Separation, or jaxta Poſition of di- 
{cernible Parts,we call it Making 3 and ſuchare all artificial things. When 
any ſimple des is produced, which -was not in that SubjeCt before, we 
callit A/teration. Thusa Man is. generated, a PiQture made, and either 
of them altered, when any new ſenfible Quality, or ſimple 7dea, is produ- 
ced in either of them, which was not there before ; and the things thus 
made to exiſt, which were not there before, are Efe&s; and thoſe things, 
which operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, 
we may obſerve, that. the Notion of Cauſe and Effet, has its riſe from 
Ideas, received by Senſation or RefleQion ; and that this Relation, how 
comprehenſive ſoever,terminates at laſt in them. For to have the Izez of 
Caule and EffeR, it ſuffices to conſider any ſimple Idea, or SubRance, as 
beginning to exiſt, by the Operation of ſome other, without knowing 
the manner of that Operation. | 

$. 3. Time and Place,are allo the Foundations of very large Relations, 
and all finite Beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But having already 
ſbewa in another Place, how we get theſe [deas, it may ſuffice here to 
intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of things, received from time, 
are only Relations ; thus, when any one ſays, that Queen E/zzabeth lived 
ſixty vine, and reigned forty five years; theſe Words import only the 
Relation of that Duration to ſome other, and means no more but this, 
That the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to ſixty nine,and the Dura- 
tion ofher Government to forty five Annual Revolutions of the Sun ; and 
ſo are all Words,anſwering,how long. Again,William the Conqueror inva- 
ded England about the year xo70. which means this 3 That taking the 
Duration from our Saviour's Time, till now, for one entire great length 
of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this Invaſion was from the two Ex- 
tremes : and ſo do all Words of time, anſwering to the Queſtion whey, 
which ſhew only the diſtance of any point of time, from the Period of a 
longer Duration, from which we meaſure,and to which we thereby con- ' 
ſider it, as related. 

SF. 4. There are yet beſides thoſe, other Words of time,that ordinarily 
are thought to ſtand for poſitive /dcas, which yet will, when conſidered, 
be found to be relative, ſuch as are Toung, Old, &c. which include, and 
intimate the Relation any thing has, to a. certain length of Duration, 
whereof we have the Idea itn our Minds. Thus having ſetled in our 
Thoughts the des of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy years, 
when we ſay a Man is Tonng,. we mean, that his Ape is yet but a ſmall 
part of that which uſually Men attain to: And when we denominate him 
Old, we mean, that his Duration is run out almoſt to the end of that 
which Men do not uſually exceed. And ſo'tis but comparing the particu- 
lar Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of that Duration 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort of Ani- 
mals : Which is plain, in the application of theſe Names to other Things; 

| for 
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for a Man is called Young at Twenty years, and very Young at Seven 
\ years old : But yet a Horſe we call old at Twenty, and a Dog at Seven 
. Fears; becauſe in each of rheſe, we compare their Ageto diffrent [deay 

of Duration which are ſetled io our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral 
forts of Animals, in the ordinary courſe of Nature. But'the Sun, and 
Stars, though they have outlaſted ſevera] Generations of Men, we call 
not old, becauſe we do not know what period GOD hath er to thar ſort 
bf Beings. This Term belonging properly to thoſe Things, which we 
can obſerve in the ordinary courſe of Things, by a natural . "Fir co come 
to an end, in a certain period of time 3 and ſo have in our Minds, as it 
were,a Standard,to which we can compare the ſeveral parts of their Du- 
ration; and by the relation they bear thereunto,call them young, or old; 
which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby, or a Diamond, things whoſe 
uſual periods we know not. | 
 $:5. The Relation alſo that things have to one another, in their Places Relations of | 
and Diſtances, 1s very obvious to obſerve ; as Above, Below, a Mile di- _ _— 
ſtant from Charing-Croſs, in England, and in Loxdon, But as in Duration, 
fo in Exten/joz and Bulk, there are ſome l[deas that are relative, which 
we ſignifie by Names, that are thought poſitive ; as Great, and Little, are 
truly Relations. For here alſo having, by obſervation, ſetled in our Minds 
the Ideas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species of Things, from thoſe we have 
been moſt accuſtomed to,we make them,as it were,the Standards where- 
by to denominate the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, fuch 
an one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of choſe we have been uſed to; 
and a little Horſe, ſuchan one as comes not up to the ſize of that [aea, 
which we have in our Minds, to belong ordinarily to Horſes : And that 
willbea great Horſe toa Welſh-man,whichis but alittle one to a F /eming; 
they two having from the different Breed of their Countries, taken ſe- 
veral ſiz'd Ideas to which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their Great, and their Little. | 

d. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong, are but relative Denominations of abſulvte Term, 

Power, compared toſome [dea we have, at thattime, of greater or leſs =_ Pons jor) 
Power. Thus when we ſay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not © 
ſo much Strength,or Power to move,as uſually Men have,or uſually thoſe 
of his ſize havez which is a comparing his Strength, tothe Idea we have 
of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a ſize. The like when 
we ſay the Creatures are all weak things ; Weak, there, is bur a re- 
fative term, ſignifying the diſproportion there is in the Power of 
GOD, and the Creatures. And ſo abundance of Words, in ordinary 
Speech,ſtand only for Relations, ( and,perhaps, the greateſt part, ) which 
at firſt ſight, ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification : v. g. The Ship has neceſ(- 
fary Stores ; Neceſſary, and Stores, are both relative Words : one having 
a relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the orher to fu- 
ture uſe. All which Relations, how they are confined to, and terminate 
in 14:25 derived from Sex/ation, or RefleFion, is too obvious to need any 
Explication. | 
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; Wherin tdentity $- 37 A Nother, occaſion, the mind often takes of comparing, is the 
conſiſts. very Being of things, when conſidering any thing ascxiſting 


at any determin'd time and place, we compare it with it ſelf exiſting at 
another time, and thereon form the 1deas of Identity and Diverſity, 
When we ſee any thing to be in any place in any taſtant of time, weare 
ſure (be it what it will) that it is that very thing,and not another, which 
at that ſame time exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable 
ſoever it may be in all other reſpe&s: And in this conſiſts Idextity, when 
the Ideas it is attributed to, vary not at all from what they were that 
moment, wherein we conſider their former exiſtence, and to which we 
compare the preſent. For we. never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, 
that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the 
ſame time, we rightly conclude, that whatever cxifts any whereat any 
time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and 1s there it ſelf alone. When 
therefore we demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no, it refers 
always to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a time 1n fuch a place, which *twas 
'certain, at that inſtant, was the ſame with it ſelf and no other: From 
\ whence it follows, that one thing cannot have two vegan s of Exi- 
ſtence,nor two. things one beginning, it being impoſſible for two things 
of the ſame kind, to be or exiſt in the ſame inſtant, in the very ſame 
place; or one and the ſame thing in different places. That therefore 
that had one beginning is the ſame thing, and that which hada different 
beginning in time and place from that, is not the ſame but divers. That 
which has made the Difficulty about this Relation, has been the little 
care and attention uſed in having preciſe notions of the things to which 

It 15 attributed... - £ OY ED 
Identity of Sb» | &, 2. Wethave the Ideas but of three ſorts of Subſtances ;' x. God. 
_ 2. Finite Intelligences, 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without beginning, 
eternal, unalterable, and every where ; and therefore concerning his 
Identity, there can be. no doubr. Secondly, Finite Spirits having had 
- each its determinate time. and place of beginning to exiſt, the relation to 
 . that time andiplace will always determine ty» each of them irs Identity 

as long as itexiſts....; oo, | 

'Thirdly,..The ſame will hold of eyery Particle of Matter, to which no 
Addition or SubſtraQtion of Matter, being made, it is the ſame. 'For 
though theſe three ſorts. of Subſtances, as we term them, do not' ex- 
'clude one another out. of the ſame place ;. yet we cannot conceive but 
that they muſt neceſfarily each of them exclude any of the ſame kind out 
_ of the ſame place: or elle the Notions and Names of Identity and Di- 
verſity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinQion of Sub- 
ances, or any thing elſe one from another. For Example, could ewo 
Bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time ; then thoſe two parcels of 
- Matter muſt be one and the ſame. take them great or little ; nay, all 
Bodies muſt be oneand the ſame. For by the ſame reaſon that two par- 
ticles of Matter may be in one place, all Bodies may be in one place: 
Which, when it can be ſuppoſed, takes away the diftinCtion of Identity 
and Diverſity, of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it being 
a Con- 
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a contradiQtion, that two or more ſhould be one, Identity and Diverſity 
are relations and ways of comparing well founded, and ofuſeto the Un- 
derſtanding. All other things being but Modes or Relations ultimately 
ter minated in Subſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular 
Exiſtence of them too will be by the ſame way determined : Only as ro 
things whoſe Exiſtence is in ſucceſfion, ſuch as are the Aftions of finite 
Bings, v.g. Motion and Thought, both which conſiſt in a continued 
train of Succeſſion, concerning their Diverſity there can be no queſtion: 
Becauſe each periſhing the momeat it begins, they cannot exiſt in dif- 
ferent times or in different places, as permanent Beings can at different 
times exiſt in diſtant places 3 and therefore no motion or thought con- 
fidercd as at different times can be the ſame, each part thereof having a 
different beginning of Exiſtence. 

0. 3. From what has been ſaid, 'tis eafie to diſcover, what is ſo much Principium Tn- 
enquired after, the prixcipium lndividuationis, and that *tis plain in Ex- fividua.ionls. 
iſtence it ſelf, which determines any ſort of Being to a particular time 
and place incommunicable to two Beings of the ſame kind. This though 
it ſeems eaſter to conceive in fimple Subſtances or Modes ; yet when re- 
fleted on, is not more difficult in compounded ones, if care be taken to 
what it is applied ; v.g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, z.e. a continued 
Body under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a determined time 
and place: *tis evident, that, conſidered in any inſtant of its Exiſtence, 
it is, in that inſtant, the ſame with it ſelf. For being, at that inſtant, 
what it is 5 and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue, as 
long as its Exiſtence is continued : for fo long it will be the ſame,and no 
other. In like manner, if two or more Aroms be joined together into 
the ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by the fore; 
going Rule ; And whilſt they exiſt united together, the Maſs, conſiſting 
of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the fame Maſs, let the parts be never fo 
differently jumbled : But if'one of theſe Aroms be taken away, or one 
new one added, it is not the ſame Maſs. In the ſtate of living Creatures, 
their Identity dependsnot on a Maſs of the ſame Particles z but on ſome- 
thing elſe. For in them the variation of great parcels of Matter alters 
not the Identity : an Oak, growing from a plant to a great Tree, and 
then lopp'd, is ſtill the ſame Oak : And a Colt grown up to a Horſe, 
ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while the ſame Horſe : though, 
in both theſe Caſes, there be a manifeſt change of the parts : So that 
truly they are not either of them the ſame Mals of Matter, though they 
be truly one of them the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame Horſe. The 
reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two caſes ofa Maſs of Matter, and a 
living Body, Identity is not applied tothe ſamething. 
 @-4- We muſt therefore conſider wherein an Oak differs from a Maſs 74m of ve- 
of Matter, and that ſeemsto me to be wn this; that the one is only the gables. 
Coheſion of Particles of Matter any how united, the other ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of them as conſtitutes the parts of an Oak ; and ſuch an Organi- 

zation of thoſe parts, as is fit to receive, and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo 
as to continue, and frame the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, e*c. of an Oak, 
in which conhſts the vegetable Life. That being then one Plant, which 

has ſuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of 
one Common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it par- 
takes of the ſame Life, though that Life be communicated to new Par- 
ticles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, ina like contianed Or- 
ganization, conformable to that ſort of Plants. For'this Organization 
being at any one inſtant in any one Collection of Matrey, is in that par- 
| ( Aa 2 ticular 
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ticular concrete diſtinguiſhed from all other, and is that icdividual Life, 
which exiſting conſtantly from that moment both forwards and back- 
wards in the ſame continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to the 
ſame living Body or the Plant, it has that Identity, which makes the | 
ſame Plant, during all the time, thar it exiſts, one Body, united in that 
continued Organization, which 1s fit to convey that Common Lite to all 
the Parts ſo united. 

14:ntity of 4ni- $+5- The Caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, but that any one 
mals. may. hence ſee what makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. 
q Something we have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. 
For Example, what is a Watch ? *Tis plain *tis nothing but a fit Orga- 
nization, or ConſtruQion of Parts, to a certain end, which, when a ſuth- 
cient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. If we' would ſuppoſe 
this Machine one continued Body, all whoſe organized parts were re- ' 
pair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd, by a conſtant Addition or Separation of 
inſenſible Parts, with one Common Life, we ſhould have ſomething 
very much like the Body of an Animal, with this difference, That the 
fitneſs of the Organization and the Motion wherein Life conſiſts, begin 
together, the Motion coming from within; but in Machines the force, 
coming ſenſibly ftrom without, 1s often away, when the Organ is in or- 

der, and well fitted to receive it, | 
entity of Man, #- 6- This alſo ſhews wherin the Identity of the ſame Mas conſiſts 5 
viz. in nothing but a participation of the ſame continued Lite, by con- 
ſtantly fleeting Particles cf Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the 
ſame organized Body. He that {hall place the Ideztiry of Man in any 
thing elſe, but like that oh;other Animals in one fitly organized Body 
taken in any one inſtant, ang from thence continued under one Organi- 
zation of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleeting Particles of Matter, united 
to it, will find it hard, to Make an Embryo, one of Years, mad, and 
ſober, the ſame Man, by any Suppoſition, that will not make it poſſi- 
ble for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. CAuitin, and Ceſar Borgia to 
be the. ſame Man. For if the Ideriity of Soul alone makes the ſame 
Man, and there be nothing in the: Nature of Matter, why the ſame in- 
dividual Spirit may not be united to different Bodies, it will be poſſible, 
that thoſe Men, living in diſtant Ages, and of difterent Tempers, may 
have been the ſame Man : Which way of ſpeaking muſt be from a very 
ſtrange uſe of the Word May, applied to an Idea, out of which Body 
# and Shape is excluded : And that way of ſpeaking would agree yet 
worſe with the Notions of thoſe Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmi- 
eration, and are of Opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſ- 
Carriages be detruded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations with, 
and Organs ſuited to the ſatisfaCtion of their Brutal Inclinations. Bur 
yet I think no body, could he be ſure that the Soul of Heliogabals were 
RoW of his Hogs, would yet ſay that Hog were a Man, or Helio- 

abalu. 

| Idintity ſuited 2 SF. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance that comprehends all ſorts 
zo the Idete of Identity, or will determine it in every Caſe : But to conceive, and 
judge of it aright, we muſt conſider what 1dea the Word it is applied to 
ſtands for : It being one thing to be the ſame Subſtance, another the 
ſame Maz, anda third the ſame Perſe. If Perſon, Man, and Subſtance, 
are three Names ſtanding for three difterent Ideas; for ſuch as is the [des 
belonging to that Name, ſuch muſt be the Identity : Which it it had 
been a little more carefully atrended to, would poſſibly have prevented 
2 great deal of that Confuſion, which often occurs about this Matter, 
| with 
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with no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties ; eſpecially concerning Per/onal 
Identity, which therefore ve ſhall in the next place a little conſider. 

g.8. An Animal is a living organized Body 3 and conſequently, the Same Men: 
ſame Animal, as we have obſerved, is the ſame continued Life commu- 
nicated to different Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to 
be united to that organized living Body : and that our Notion of a 
Man, whatever is talked of other definitions, 1s but of a particular ſort 
of Animal, I doubt not. Since I think I may be confident, that uv hoe- 
ver ſhould ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though it had 
no more reaſon all its Life, than a Cat or a Parret, would call him fQiill a 
Man ;, or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parret diſcourſe Reaſon and 
Philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a Cat or a Parret; and 
ſay, the one was a dull irrational Maz, and the other a very intelligent 
rational Parret. For I preſume 'tis not the 1dea of a thinking or ratio- 
nal Being alone, that makes the Idea of a Mar in moſt People's Senſe ; 
but of a Body ſo and ſo ſhaped joined to it ; and if that be the Idea of 
a Man, the ſame ſucceſſive Body nor ſhifted all at once, muſt as well as 
the ſame immaterial Spirit go to the making of the ſame May. 

F.9. This being premiſed to find wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, Perſonal Mentis 
we muſt conſider what Per/oz ſtands for ; which, 1 think, 1s a think- 7 
ing, intelligent Being, that has reaſon and refleftion, and can contider 
it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times and places ; 
which it does only by that conſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable from 
thinking, and as 1t ſeems to me eſſential to it : It being 1mpoſlible for 
any one ro perceive, without perceiving, that he does perceive. When 
we ce, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know 
that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Senſations and Per- 
ceptions : and by this every one is to himſelf, that which he calls /e/f: 
It not being conſidered in this caſe, whether the ſame ſelf be continued 
in the ſame, or divers Subſtances. For ſince conſciouſneſs always 
accompanies thinking, and 'tis that, that makes every one be, what he 
calls ſelf; and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf trom all other thinking 
things, in this alone conſiſts perſonal Identity, 7. e. the ſameneſs of a ra- 
tional Being : And as far as this conſciouſneſs can be extended back- 
wards to any paſt Aion or Thought, fo tar reaches the Identity of 
that Perſon ; it is the ſame ſef now it was then; and 'tis by the ſame 
ſelf with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that Action was 


done. 

F. 10. But it is farther enquird, whether it be the ſame Identical corſcimſne/# 
Subſtance. This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe —_— 
Perceptions, with their conſciouſneſs, always remain'd preſent in the 
Mind, whereby the ſame thinking thing would be always conſciouſly 
preſent, and as would be thought evidently the ſame to it ſelf. But 
that which ſeems to make the difficulty, is this, that this conſciouſneſs, 
being interrupted always by forgetfulneſs, there being no moment of 
our Lives wherein we have the whole train of all our paſt Actions .be- 
fore our Eyes in one view: But even the beſt Memories loſing the ſight 
of one part whilſt they are viewing another 3 and we ſometimes, and 
that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflefting on our paſt ſelves, be- 
ing intent on our preſent Thoughts, and in ſound ſleep, having no 
Thoughts at all, or at leaft none with that conſciouſneſs which remarks 
our waking Thoughts. I fay in all theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being 
interrupted, and we loſing the ſight of our paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed 


whether we are the ſame thinking thing; 7. e. the ſame ſubſtance = no. 
Which 
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Perſonal Identit ; . , , ; h ann 
in charge of * Bodies, all whoſe Particles, whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking 


png noe place Thought in a purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of Spi- 


| | ing Subitances. rit, For, whether their Suppoſition be true or no, 'tis plain they con- 
- 'ceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than Identity of Sub- 


Which however reaſonable, or unreaſorable, concerns not perſonal Iden- 


zity at all. The Queſtion being what makes the ſame Perſ/oz, and nor 
whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance which always thinks in the 
ſame Perſo, which in this caſe maitersnot at all. Different Subſtances, 
by the ſame conſciouſneſs ( where they do partake in it) being united 
into one Perſon ; as well as different Bodies, by the ſame Lite are uni- 
ted into one Animal, whoſe 1dentzty is preſerved, 1n that change of Sub- 
ſtances, by the unity of one continued Life. For it being the fame 
conſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſozal Identiry 
depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to one individual Sut:- 
ſtance, or can be continued in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral Subſtances. For as 
far as any intelligent Being can repeat the des of any paſt Action with 
the ſame conſciouſneſs it had of it at firſt, and with the ſame conſcioul- 
neſs it has of any preſent AQtion ; fo far it is the ſame perſonal ſelf. For 
it is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, that 
it-is /e/f to it /e/f now, and ſo will be the fame ſelf as far as the ſame con- 
ſciouſceſs can extend to AQtions paſt or to come ; and would be by di- 
ſtance of Time, or change of Subſtance, no more two Perſoxs than a 
Man be two Men, by wearing other Cloths to Day than he did Yeſter- 
day, With a long or ſhort ſleep between : The fame conſciouſneſs unir- 
iog thoſe diſtant Aftions into the ſame Perſon whatever Subſtances con- 
tributed to their ProduQtion. | 

SF. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of Evidence in our very 


conſcious ſelf, fo that we feel when they are touch'd, and are afte&ted 
by, and conſcious of good or harm that happens to them, are a pait of 
our ſelves ; z. e. of our thinking conſcious ſelf. Thus the Limbs of his 
Body is to every. one a part of himſelf : He ſympathizes, and is con- 


' Cerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it trom that 


conſciouſneſs, we had of its Heat, Cold, and other AftcQions; and it 
is then no longer a part of that which is himſelf, any more than the re- 
moteſt part of Matter. Thus we ſee the Szb#ance, whereof perſonal 
ſelf conſiſted at one time, may be varied at another, without the change 
of perſonal Idemtity : There being no Queſtion about the ſame Perſon 
though the Limbs, which but now were a part of it, be cut off. 

BF. 12. But the Queſtion is, whether if the ſame Subſtance which 
thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon, or remaining the ſame, 
it can be different Perſons. 

And to this I anſwer firſt, this can be no Queſtion at all to thoſe who 


ſtance ; as animal Identity is preſerved in Identity of Life, and not 
of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe who place thinking in an immate- 


. rial Subſtance only, before they can come to deal with theſe Men, 


muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity cannot be preſerved in the change 
of immaterial Subſtances, or variety of particular Spirits as well as 
animal Identity is preferved in the change of material Subſtances, or 


.variety of particular Bodies : Unleſs they will ſay, 'tis one immate- 


rial Spirit, that makes the ſame Life in Brutes; as it is one imma- 
terial Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which the Carteſians 
at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making Brutes. thinking things 
too. | 


9. 13. But 
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. 6. 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether if 
the lame thinking Subſtance ( ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances only 
to think ) be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon. I anſwer, that 
cannat .be reſolvd, but by thoſe who know what kind of Subſtances 
they are, .that do think ; and whether the conſciouſneſs of paſt Ai- 
ons can be transferr'd from one thinking Subſtance to another. I grant, 
were the ſame Conſciouſneſs the ſame individual Action , it 'could 
Not : But it being .but a preſent repreſentation of a paſt Action, why 
it may not: be poflible that that may be repreſented: to the Mind tb 
:have ' been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And 
therefore how far the conſciouſneſs of paſt AQtions is annexed to any 
3ndividual Agent, ſo that another cannot poſbbly have it, will be hard 
For -us 'to determine, till we. know what kind of Action it is, that 
-cannot be done without a reflex .A# of Perception accompanying it, 
and how .perform'd by thinking Subſtances, who cannor -think with- 
out being conſcious of it. Bur that which we call the ſame conſer- 
-onſaeſs, not being the ſame.individual AQ, why one intelleftual Sub- 
:ſtance ,may not have repreſented to it as done by it ſelf, what it ne- 
'ver did, .and was perhaps done by ſome other Agent, why I ſay ſuch a 
.repreſentation may not poſſibly be withour reality of Matter of FaQt, 
'as well as ſeveral repreſentations in Dreams are, which yet whilſt 
idreaming we. take for true, will be difficult. to conclude from the 
- Nature ofi things. And that it: never is ſo, will by us, till we have 
- Clearer views. of the Nature of thinking Subſtances, be beſt refolv'd 
:into the Goodneſs of God, who as far as the Happineſs or 'Miſery 
. of any of his ſenſible Creatures is concerned in it, will not by a fa- 
- tal Error of theirs transfer from one to another, that conſciouſneſs which 
«draws Reward or: Puniſhmeat. after it. How far this may be an Ar- 
. gument againſt thoſe, who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleet- 
-3ng, animal Spirits, I leave to be conſidered. But yet to return to the 
«Queſtion. before us, it muſt be allowed Thar if the: ſame conſciouſ- 
- neſs ( which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a difterent thing from 


.the ſame numerical. Figure or Motion in Body ) can be transferr'd . 


i-from. one thinking Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible that two 
: thinking Subſtances may make but one Perſon. For the ſame conſciouſ- 
neſs being preſerv?d, whether in the ſame or different Subſtances, the: 
+ perſonal-identity is preſerv'd. 
F. 14. . As to the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the ſame 


- immaterial : Subſtance remaining, there may be two diftin& perſons ; 


- which. Queſtion ſeems ro -me to be built on this, Whether the ſame 
immaterial Being being conſcious of the Actions of its paſt Duration, 
- may be wholly itripp*d of all che conſciouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, 
and loſe. it. beyond the power of ever retrieving again : And' ſo as 
' it were beginning a new Account from a new Period, have a conſcioul- 
neſs that .cannort. reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold 
« pre-exiſtence,, are evidently of this Mind, ſince. they allow the Soul 
to have no remaining conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiſtenc 
- State, either wholly . ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Bo. 
+ dy ; and it they {ſhould not, *tis platn Experience would be againſt 
: them. - So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than conſciouſneſs 
- reaches , . a. pre-exiſtent Spirit not having continued' fo many Ages 
-:1n' a. ſtate of. .Silence, ; muſt. needs make! different Perſons. . Suppoſe 
, a Chriſtian, Platoniſt or Pythagorean, ſhould upon God's having ended 
| | | all 
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all his Works of Creation the Seventh Day, think his Soul hath ex- 
iſted ever ſince ; and ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral Humane 
Bodies, as I once met with one, who was perſwaded his had been 
the Soul of Socrates ( how reaſonably I will not diſpute. This I know, 
that in the Poſt he fill'd, which was no inconfiderable one, he paſied 
for a very rational Man, and the Preſs has ſhewn, that he wanted 
not Parts or Learning ) would any one ſay, that he, being not con- 
ſcious of any of Svcrates's Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame: Per- 
ſon with Socrates? Let any one refle&t upon himſelf, and conclude, 
that he has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant change of his Body keeps him the 
ſame; and is that which hecalls himſelf : Let him allo ſuppoſe it to be 
the ſame Soul, that was in Neftor or Thirſites at the Siege of Troy, 
( For Souls being, as far as we know any thing of them 1n their 
Nature, indifferent to any parcel of Matter, the Suppoſition has 'no 
apparent abſurdity in it ) which it may have been, as well as it is 
now, the Soul of any other Man : But he, now having no conſciou£- 
neſs of any of the AQtions either of Neffor or Thirſites, does, or can 
he, conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with -either of them ? Can 
he bz concerned in either of their Actions ? Attribute them to himſelf, 
or think them his own more than the Aftions of anv other Man 
that ever exiſted ? So that this conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of 
the Aftions of either of thoſe Men, he is no more one ſlelt with ei- 
ther of them, than if the Soul or immaterial Spirit, that now informs 
him, had been created, and began to exiſt, when it began to inform 
his preſent Body, though it were never ſo true, that the ſame Spirir, 
that informed Ne#or's or Thirfites's Body, were numerically the {ame 
that now informs his. For this would no more make him the ſame 
Perſon with Neſfter , than if ſome of the Particles of Matter, 
that were once a part of Neſtor, were now a part of this Man, the 
ſame immaterial Subſtance without the ſame conſciouſneſs, no more 
making theſame Perſon by being united toany Body, than the ſame Par- 
ticle of Matter without conſciouſneſs united tro any Body, makes the 
ſame Perſon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of 
the Actions of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf the ſame Perſon with 
Neſtor. 

F. 15. And thus we may be able without any difficulty to conceive 
at the ReſurreQion the ſame Perſon, though in a Body not exaQtly in 
make or parts the ſame he had here, the ſame conſciouſneſs going 
along with the Soul that inhabits it. But yet the Soul alone in the 
change of Bodies, would ſcarce to any one but to him that makes the 
Soul the May , be enough to make the ſame Ma». For ſhould the 
Soul of a Prince, carrying with it the conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt 
Life, enter and inform the Body of a Cobler as ſoon as deſerted by his 
own Saul, every one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, 


| accountable only for the Prince's Attions: But who would fay it was 


the ſame Man? The Body too gees to the making the Man, and 
would, I gueſs, to every Body determine the Man ia this caſe, where- 
in the Soul, with all its Princely Thoughts about ir, would not make 
' another Man : But it would to every one be the ſame Cobler beſide 
himſelf. I know that in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, the fame Per- 
ſon, and the ſame Man, ftand for one and the fame thing. And in- 
deed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak, as he pleaſes, 
and to apply what articulate Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit , 

and 
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and change them as often as he pleaſes. But yet when we will 
enquire what makes the ſame Spirit, Man or Perſon, we muſt fix 
the Ideas of Spirit, ian or Perſon, in our Minds ; and having 
reſolved with our ſelves what we mean by them, it will not be hard 
to determine 1n either of them, or the like, when it is the ſame, and 
when nor. 

d. 16. But though the fame immaterial Subſtance, or Soul does not copcioyreſs 
alone, where-ever it be, and 1a whatſoever State, make the ſame my the ſame 
Man ; yet tis plain conlciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, _ 
ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences, and Actions very remote 
in time into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does rhe Exiſtence and 
Actions of the immediately preceding moment : So that whatever 
has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt AQions, is the ſame Perſon 
ro whom they both belong. Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs, that I 
{av/ the Ark and Noah's Flood, as that T ſaw an overflowing of the 
Thames laſt Winter, or as that I write now, I could no more doubt 
that I, that write this now, that ſaw the Thames overflow'd laſt 
Winter, and that view'd the Flood at the general Deluge, was the 
fame {elf , place that ſelf in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that T 
that write this am the ſame »y /e/f now whilſt I write ( whether 
I conſiſt all of the ſame Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) 
that 1 was yeſterday. For as to this point of being the ſame /e/f, 
it matters not whether this preſent ſelf be made up of the ſame or 
other Subſtances , I being as much concernd , and as juſtly ac- 
countable for any Aftion was done a thouſand years fince, appropriated 
to me now by this ſelf-conſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did the laſt 
moment. _ 

S. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking thing, whatever Subſtance, 5-1 depmnds n 
made up of Spiritual, or Material, Simpl, or Compounded, it mat- ©*1ſcioujnefe. 
rers not, Which 1s ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, capable 
of Happineſs or Miſery, and fo 1s concern'd for it /e/f, 25s far as thar 
conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, that whilft comprehed- 
ed under that conſciouſneſs, the little Finger -is as much a part of it 
ſelf; as what is moſr ſo, Upon ſeparation of this little Finger, ſhould 
this conſciouſneſs go. along with the little Finger, and leave the reſt 
of the Body, 'tis evident the little Finger would be the Perſoz, the 
ſame Perſona; and ſelf then would have nothing to do with the rt of 
the Body. As in this caſe it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along with 
the Subſtance, when one part is ſeparated from another, which makes 
the ſame Perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable /e/f. So it is in refe- 
rence to Subſtances remote in time, that with which the conſciouſneſs 
of this preſent thinking rhing can join it ſelf, makes the ſame Perſon, 
| and 1s one /e/f with it, and with nothing elſe; and fo attributes to 
| it {elf, and owns all the Achons of that thing, as its own, as far as that 
conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther, as every one who reflets will 

perce1ve. 

9. 18, In this perſonal Taentity is founded all the Right and Ju- oven of re. 
ſtics of Reward and Puniſhment, Happineſs and Miſery, being that 744 and Pu- 
for which every one 1s concerned for himſelf, not mattering what _—_— 
| becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or afteted with that con- 
| Icioulneſs. For as it is evident in the inſtance I gave but now, if 
the conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger, when it v as cut 
oit, that would be the ſame /elf which was concerned for the whole 
Bb Body 
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Body yeſterday, as making a part of it ſelf, whole Adiions then it 
cannot but admit as its own now. Though if the ſame Body 
ſhould till live, and immediately from _ the ſeparation of the little 
Finger have its own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof rhe 1:ttle Finger 
knew nothing, it would not at all be concerned for it, as a part 
of it ſelf, or could own any of its Actions, or have any of them imputed 
_ tohim. +1 | 
d. 19. This may ſhew us wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, not in 
the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the Identity of com- 
ſeionſneſs, wherein, if Socrates and the preſent Mayor of Qrizborough 
agree, they are the ſame Perſon : If the ſame Socrates waking and fleep- 
ing do nor partake of the {ame conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and ſleep- 
ing, 1s not the ſame Perſon. And to puniſh Svcrates waking, for what 
ſleeping Socrates thought, and wakivg Socrates was never conſcious of, 
would be no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for what his 
Brother-T win did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their outſides 
were ſo like that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; for ſuch Twins have 
been ſeen. | 
F. 20. But yet poflibly it will fill be objeQted, ſuppoſe I wholly 
loſe the memory of ſome parts of my Life, beyond a poſſibility of re- 
trieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them a- 
gain ; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that did thoſe AQtions, had thoſe 
Thoughts, that I was once conſcious of, though I have now forgot 
them ? To which I anſwer, that we muſt here take notice what the 
Word 7 is applied to, which in this caſe is the Man only. And the 
fame Man being preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, 1 is cafily here ſup- 
poſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon, Butif it be poſſible for the ſame 
Man to have diſtin incommunicable conſciouſneſs at different times, 
itispaſt doubt the ſame Man would at different times make different Per- 
ſons; which, we ee, is the Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Decla- 
ration of their Opinions, Humane Laws not puniſhing the Mad Max 
for the Sober Man's Ations, nor the Sober Mar for what the Mad Maz 
did, thereby making them two Perſons 5 which is ſomewhat explain- 
ed by our way of ſpeaking in Exgliſh, when we ſay 1uch an one s 
not himſelf, or is beſides himfelf ; 1n which Phraſes it is. infinuated 
as if thoſe who now, or, at leaſt, firſt uſed them , thought, that 
ſelf was changed, the ſelf ſame Perſon was no longer in that 
Maa. | 
Difference be- FF. 21. But yet tis hard to conceive, that Socrates the ſame in- 
eween Tdentity djyidual Man ſhould be two Perſons. 'To help us a little in this, we 


_— «*% muſt conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the ſame individual 
Map. 
Firſt, Tt muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, think- | 
ng Subſtance : In ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing | 
elle. 


Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any regard to an immatcri- 
al Soul. 


Thirdly , Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame Ani- 
mal. . 


o& | | Now 
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Now take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is impoſſible to 
make perſonal Identity to conlift in any thing but conſciouſneſs ; or 
reach any farther than that does. 

For by the Firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible that a Man born 

of different Women, and in diſtant times, may be the ſame Man. A 
way of ſpeaking, which whoever admits, mult allow it poſſible for the 
ſame Man to be two diſtin& Perſons, as any two that have lived in dif- 
ferent Ages without the knowledge of one anothers Theughts. 
+ By the Second and "Third, Soerates inthis Life, and after it, cannot be 
| the ſame Man any way, but by the ſame conſciouſneſs; and fo making 
Humane Identity to confiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal 
Identity, there will be no difficulty to allow the ſame Man to be the 
ſame Perſon. But then they who place Humane Identity in conſciouſneſs 
only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the 
Intant Socrates the ſame Man with Socrates after the ReſurreRion. But 
whaſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently the ſame indi- 
vidual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal Identity can by 
us be placed in nothing but Conſciouſneſs ( which is that alone which 
makes what we call /ef ) without involving us in great Abſurdities. 

JF. 22. But is not a Man Drunk and Sober the fame Perſon, why elſe 
is he puniſh'd for the FaQt he commits when Drunk, though he be ne- 
ver afterwards conſcious of ic? Juſt as much the ſame Perſon, as a Man 
that walks, and does other things in his ſleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is 
anſwerable for any miſchief he ſhall do in it. Humane Laws puniſh 
both with a Juſtice ſuitable to their way of Knowledge: Becauſe in theſe 
caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what 1s real, what counterfeit; 
and ſo the ignorance in Drunkennels or Sleep is not admitted as a Plea. 
For though Puniſhment be annexed to Perſonality, and Perſonality to 
Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps 15 not conſcious of what he 
did ; yet Humane Judicatures puniſh him : Becauſe the FaQ is proved 
againſt him, but want of Conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. 
Bur in the great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid 
oper, it may be reaſonable to think no one ſhall be made to anſwer for 
what he knows nothing of 3 but ſhall receive his Doom, his own Con- 
ſcience accuſing or exculing him. 

J. 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can unite remote Exiſtences into coſcioune; «- 
the ſame Perſon, the Identity of Subſtance will not do it. For whates. lone makes ſelp. 
ver Subſtance there is, however framed, without conſciouſneſs there is. 
no Perſon : And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, as well as any ſort of Sub- 
ſtance be ſo without Conſciouſneſs. | 

Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin incommunicable conſciouſneſſes ating 
the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the other by Night; and 
on the other ſide the ſame conſciouſneſs ating by Intervals two diftin& 
Bodies : I ask in the firſt caſe, Whether the Day and the Nizht-man 
would not be two as diſtinEt Perſons, as Socrates and Plato ; and whe- 
ther in the ſecond caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtin& 
Bodies,as much as one Man is the ſame in two diftin& cloathings 2 Nor 
Is it at all material to ſay that this ſame, and this diſtin& conſciouſneſs 
In the caſes above-mentioned, is owing to the ſame and diſtin imma- , 
terial Subſiances, bringing 1t with them to thoſe Bodies, which whether 
true or no, alters not the caſe: Since 'tis evident the perſonal Identity 
would equally be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that con- 
{ciouſneſs were annexed to ſome —_ immaterial Subſtance or 

2 no. 
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no. For though the thinking Subſtance in Man muſt be neceſſarily 
ſuppos'd immarerial, ris evident, that immaterial thinking thing may 
ſomerimes part with its paſt conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, 
as appears 1n the forgettulneſs Men often have of their paſt AQtions, and 
the Mind many times recovers the -memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, 
which it had loſt for twenty years together. Make theſe intervals of 
Memory and Forgetfulnels to take their turns regularly by Day and 


Night, and you have the two Perſons with the ſame immaterial Spirit, 


as much asin the former inſtance two Perſons with the ſame Body. So 
that /elf is not determined by Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which 
it cannot be ſure of, but only by Identity of conſciouſneſs. 

9. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is now made 
up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſameconicious Being : But 
conſciouſacſs removed, that Subſtance is no more it ſelf, or makes no 
more a pait of it than any other Subſtance, as is evident in the inſtance 
we have already given of a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat or Cold, or 
other Aﬀections, having no longer any conſciouſneſs, it is no more 
of a Man's ſelf than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like manner 
it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, *which is void of 
that conſciouſneſs whereby I am my ſelf to my ſelf; ſo that I cannot 
upon recolleCtion join any part of its Exiſtence with that preſent con- 
ſciouſneſs whereby I am now my ſelf, it is in that part of its Exiſtence 
no more my {elf than any other immaterial Being. For whatſoever any 
Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recolle&t, and by my 
conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and AQtion, will no more belong 
to me, whether a part of me thought or did it, than if it had been 
thought or done by any other immaterial Being any where exiſting. 

9. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion 1s, that this conſciouſneſs is 
annexed to, and the AﬀeQion of one individual immaterial Subſtance. 

But let Men according to their divers Hypotheſes reſolve of that as 
they pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf, that he is 
concerned for, and would have happy ; that this ſelf has exiſted in a 
continued Duration more than one inſtant, and therefore 'tis poſlible 
may exiſt, as it has done, Months and Years to come, without any 
certain bounds to be ſet to its duration 4 and may be the ſame /elf, by 
the ſame conſciouſneſs, continued on for the future. And thus, by this 
conſciouſneſs he finds himſelf to be the ſame ſe/f which did ſuch or ſuch 
an Action ſome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or miſera- 
blenow. In all which account of ſelf, the ſame numerical Subſtance is 
not confidered as making the ſame ſelf : But the ſame continued conſci- 
ouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances may have been united, and again 
ſeparated from it, which, whilſt they continued in a vital union with 
that, wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, made a part of that ſame 
Jelf: Thus any part of our Bodies vitally united to that, which is con- 
ſcious in us, makes a part of our ſelves : But upon ſeparation from the vi- 
tal union, by which that conſciouſneſs is communicated, that, which a 
moment ſince was part of our ſelves, is now no more ſo, than a part 
of another Man'sſelf is a part of me ; and 'tis not impoſſible, but in a lit- 
tle time may become a real part of another Perſon. And ſo we have the 
{ame numerical Subſtance become a part of two different Perſons; and 
the ſame Perſon preſerved under the change of various Subſtances. 
Could we ſuppoſe any Spirit wholly ftripp*d of all its memory or conſci- 
ouſnels of paſt Attions, as we find our Minds always are of a great part 
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of ours, and ſometimes of them all, the union or ſeparation of ſuch a 
Spiritual Subſtance would make no variation of perſonal Identity any 
more than that of any Particles of Matter does. Any Subſtance vitally 
united to the preſent thinking Being, 1s a part of that very ſame [elf 
which now is: Any thing united to it by a conſciouſneſs of former 
Actions makes alſo part of the /ame /elff, which is the ſame both then 
and now. | 

$. 26. Perſon, as T take it, 1s the name for this /e/f, Where-ever a perſon a #9. 
Man finds what he calls himſelf, there I think another may fay is the renſick Term. 
ſame Perſon. It is a Forenſfick 'Term appropriating Aﬀions and their 
Merit, and ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents capable of a Law, and 
Happineſs or Miſery. This perſonality extends it ſelf beyond preſent 
Exiſtence, to what 1s paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes 
concerned and accountable, owns and imputes to it ſelf paſt Aftions, 
juſt upon the ſame ground, and for the ſame reaſon, that it does the 
preſent. All which is founded in a concern for Happineſs the unavoida- 
bleconcomitant ofconſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious of Pleaſure and 
Pain, deſiring that that ſelf rhat is conſcious ſhould be happy : And 
therefore whatever paft Actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to 
that preſent ſelf by conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than 
if they had never been done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain ; z.e. Re- 
ward, or Puniſhment, on the account of any juch Action, is all one, as 
to be made happy or miſerable 1nits firſt being, without any demerit at 
all. For ſuppoling a Man puniſh'd now for what he had done in ano- 
ther Life, whereof he could be made to have no conſciouſneſs at all, 
what difference is there between that Puniſhment, and being created mi- 
ſerable ? And therefore conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us at the 
Great Day, when every one {hall rece:ve according to his doings, the ſecrets 
of all hearts ſhall be laid open. The Sentence ſha]l be juſtified by the con- 
{ciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that they zhem/e/ves in what Bodies ſoc- 
ver they appear or what Subſtances ſocver that conſciouſneſs adheres to, 
arethe ſame that committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve thar puniſhment 
for them. 

9. 27. Tam apt enough to think I have in treating of this Subject 
made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome Readers, and poſ- 
fibly they areſo in themſelves. But yet I think they are ſuch as are par- 
donable in this ignorance we are in of the Nature of that thinking thing 
that isin us, and which we look on as our ſelves. Did we know what 
it was, or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem oi fleeting Animal Spirits ; 
or whether it could, or could not perform «s Operations of thinking and 
memory out of a Body organized as ours 1s 3 and whether it has pleaſed 
God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be united to any but one ſuch Bo- 
dy upon the right Conſtitution of whoſe Organs its memory ſhould de- 
pend, we might ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have 
made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, ( in the dark concerning 
theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immater1al Subſtance, inde- 
pendent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can, from 
the Nature of things, be no Abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe, that the ſame 
Soul may, at different times, be united to ditterent Bodies, and with 
them make up, for that time, one Man : as well as we ſuppoſe a part 
ofa Sheep's Body yeſterday ſhould be a part of aMan's Body to morrow, 
and in that union make a vital part of Melibezs himiclt as well as it did 


of his Ram. | 


g. 28. To _ 
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The difficulty F, 28, Toconclude, whatever Subſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, du- 
| nv uſe of ring its Exiſtence, neceſlarily be the ſame : Whatever Compoſitions of 
; Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the union of thoſe Subſtances, the con- 
crete muſt be the ſame : Whatſoever Mode begins to cxift, during its 
Exiſtence, it is the ſame: And ſo if the Compoſition be of diſtin& Sub- 
ſtances and different Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby it will ap- 
pear, that the difficulty or obſcurity that has been about this Matter ra- 
ther riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from. any obſcurity in things 
themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick Jdea, to which the name 
is apply'd, if that des be ſteadily kept to, the diftinction of any thing 
into the ſame, and divers, will eaſily be conceived, and there can arite 
no doubt about it. 

Continued Exi» $. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the [zea of a Man, 'tis eafie 
— on ouggy to know what is the ſame May, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſeparate 
TOP or in a Body will be the ſame May. Suppoting a rational Spirit vitally 
united to a Body of a certain conformation of Parts to make a Man, 
whilſt that rational Spirit with that vital conformation of Parts, though 
continued in a fleeting ſucceſlive Body, remains, it will be the /ame Man. 
Bur if to any one the Idea of a Maz be but the vital union of Parts in a 
certain ſhape, as long as that vital union and ſhape remains in a concrete 
no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continued ſucceſſion of fleeting Parti- 
cles it will be the ſame May, For whatever bz the compoſition whereof 
the complex Idea is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular 
thing under any denomination, the ſame Exiſtence continued, preſerves 

it the ſame individual under the ſame denomination. 
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Of other Relations. 


PF. 1. Eſides the beforementioned occaſions of Time, Place, and rrojrtional, 


Cauſality of comparing, or referring Things one to another, 

there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. 
Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea, which being 
capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an occafion of comparing the $Sub- 
jects wherein 1t 15 to one anuther, 1n reſpect of that ſimple /zea, v. g. 


 Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, ec. Theſe Relations depending 
on the Equality and Exceſs of the ſame ſimple des, in ſeveral Subjects, 


may be called, if one will, Proporzional ; and that theſe are only conver- 
fant about thoſe ſimple {deas receiv'd from Senſation or Refiection, is fo 
evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 


oF. 2. Secondly, Another occaſion of comparing 'Things tozerher, or Netwra! 


conſidering one thing, fo as to include in that Contideration ſome other 
thing, 15 the circumſtances of their origin or beginning ; which being 
not afterwards to be altered, make the Relations, depending rhereon, as 
laſting asthe Subjects to which they beiong 3 v.g. Father and Son, Bro- 
thers,Coulin-Germans, cc. which have their Relations by one Commu- 
nity of Blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral degrees; Country-men, 
z.e. thoſe who were born in the ſame Country,or Tract of Ground ; and 
theſe I call zatural! Relations : Wherein we may obſerve, that Mankind 
have fitted their Notions and Words to the uſe of common Life, and not 
to the truth and extent of Things. For *tis certain, thart in reality, the 
Relation is the ſame, betwixt the Begetter, and the Begotten, in the 
ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well as Men: But yet tis ſeldom aid, 
"This Bull is the Grandfather of fuch a Calf; or that two Pigeons are 
Couſin-Germains. It is very convenient, that by diſtin& Names, theſe 
Relations ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, there being 
occaſion, both in Laws and other Communications one with another, 
to mention and take notice of Men, under theſe Relations: From whence 
alſo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Daties among{t Men : Whereas in 
Brutes, Men having very little or no cauſe to mind thete Relations, they 
have not thought fit to give them diſtin and peculiar Names. This, 
by the way, may give us ſome light into the different {tate and growth 
of Languages, which being ſuited only to the convenience of Commu- 
nication, are proportioned to the Notions Men have, and the commerce 
of Thoughts familiar amongſt them 3 and not to the reality or extent of 
Things, nor to the various Reſpe&s might be found among them ; or 
the diftercat abſtract Conliderations might be tramed about rhem. W here 
they had no philoſophical Notions, there they had no Terms to expreſs 
them : And 'tis no wonder Men ſhould have framed no Names for thole 
Things they found -no occaſion to diſcourſe of, From whence it 1s eaſe 
to imagine, why, as in ſome Countries, they may not have io muchas the 
Name for an-Horſe ; and in others, where they are more caretul of the 
Pedigrees of their Horſes, than of their own, that there chey may have 
not only Names for particular Horſes, bur alto of their {cveral Relations 
of Kindredone to another. 
8.3. Thirdly, 
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Injlituted. 


Moral. 


Moral Good 
and Evil. 


Moral Rules. 


9.3. Thirdly, Sometimes the foundation of conſidering Things, with 
reference to one another, is ſome a&t whereby any one comes by a Moral 
Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General js one 
that hath power to command an Army ; and an Army under a G<neral, 
is a Colle&tion of armed Men, obliged to obey one Man. A Citizen, or 
a Burgher, is one who has a Right to certain Privileges 1n this or that 
place. All this ſort depending upon Men's Wills, or Agreement in Socie. 
ty, I call I-ſtztuted, or Voluntary ; and may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
natural, in that they are moſt, if not all ofthem, ſome way or other al- 
terable, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſometimes 
belonged, tho neither of the Subſtances, forelated, be deltroy'd. Now 
though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt; and contain in them 
a reference of two things, one to the other : yet becauſe one of the two 
things often wants a relative Name, importing that reference, Men uſu- 
ally take no notice of it, and theRelation is commonly over-look'd, wg. 
A Patron and Client, are eaſily allow'd to be Relations :but a Conſtable, 
or DiQator, are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch. Ee- 
cauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who areunder the Command of 
a DiQtator,or Conſtable,expreſſing a Relation to either of them ; though 
it be certain, that either of them hath a certain Power over ſome others; 
and ſo 1s ſo far related to them, as well as a Patron 1s to a Client, or Ge- 
neral to his Army. 

F. 4. Fomrthly, Thereis another ſort of Relation, which is the Confor- 
mity,or Diſagreement, Men's voluntary Actions have to a Rule,to which 
they are referred,and by which they are judged of ; which, I think.may 
be called Moral! Relatioz ; as being that which denominates our Moral 
AQtions, and deſerves well to be examined, there being no part of Know- 
ledge wherein we ſhould be more careful to ger clear and diſtin Ideas, 
and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and Confuſion. Humane Aﬀti- 
ons, When with their various Ends, Objects, Manners, and Circumſtan- 
ces, they are framed into diſtin&t complex Ideas, are, as hes been ſhewn, 
ſo many mixed Modes,a great part whereof have Names annexed to them. 
Thus ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a readineſs to acknowledge and return 
Kindnels received 5 Polygamy to be the. having more Wives than one at 
once : when we frame theſe Notions thus in our Minds, we have there 
ſo many clear and-4iſtinCt Ideas of mixed Modes. But this is not all that 
concerns our AQions ; it 15 not enough to have clear and diſtin& Ideas 
of them, and to know what Names belong to ſuch and fuch Combina- 
tions of /deas, as make up the complex 14a belonging to ſuch a Name : 
We have a farther and greater Concernment, and that is, to know whe- 
ther ſuch A&tions ſo made up, are morally good, or bad. 

Fg. 5. Goodand Evil, as has been ſhewn in another place, are nothing 
bur Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occaſions or procures Pleaſure or 
Pain to us. Morally Good and Evil then, is only the Conformity o: Dii- 
agreement of our voluntary AQtions toſome Law, whereby Good or Evil 
is drawnon us,from the Will and Power of the Law-maker; which Good 
and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our obſervance, or breacii of the 
Law, by the Decreee of the Law-maker, is that we call Reward and Pu. 
niſhment. | 

F. 6. Of theſe Moral Rules, or Laws,to which Men general!y refer, and 
by which they judge of the ReCtitude or Pravity of their Actions, rhere 
ſeem to me to be zhree ſorts, with their three different Enforcements, oc 
Rewards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain, to ſup- 


| poſe a Rule ſet tothe free Aﬀtions of Man, without annexing to it ſome 


Enforcement 
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Enforcement of Good and Evil, to determine his Will, we muſt, where- 
ever we ſuppoſe a Law,ſuppoſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed 
to that Rule. It would be in vain for one intelligent Being, to ſer a 
Rule to the Actions of another, if he had it not in his Power, to reward 
the compliance with, and puniſh deviation from hisRule, by ſome Good 
and Evil, that is not the natural produQ and conſequenceof the AQtion 
it ſelf. For thatbeinga natural Convenience, or Taconvenience, would 
operate of it ſelf without a Law. 'This,if I miſtake not, is the true na- 
ture of all Law, properly ſocalled. | 

$ 7. The Lawsthac Mea generally refer their Aftions to, to judge of Laws. 
their Retftitude or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. x. The 
Divine Law. 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Reputation, 
if I may ſo call it. By the Relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, Men 
judge whether their AQtions are Sins, or Duties; by the ſecond, whether 
they be Criminal, or Innocent ; and by the third, whether they be Ver- 
tues or Vices. 

js. 8. Fir, The Divim Law, whereby I mean, that Law which God Divine Law 
has ſet to the ations of Men, whether promulgated to them by the light = m—_—_ 

of nature, or the voice of Revelation. "That God has given a Rule : E 
whereby Men ſhould govern themſelves, I think there is no body ſo 
brutiſh as to deny. He has a Right to do it, we are his Creatures : He 
has Goodneſs and Wiſdom to dire& our Aftions to that which is beſt : 
and he has Power to enforce it by Reward and Puniſhments, of infinite 
weight and duration, in another Life : for no body can take us out of 
his hands. This isthe only true touchſtone of moral reffitude ; and by 
comparing them to this Law, it is,'that Men judge of the moſt confider- 
able Mora! Good or Evi of their Actions; that is, whether as Daries, 
or Sins, they are like to procure them happineſs, or miſery, from the 
hands of the ALMIGH TY. : 

o. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule fet by the Commonwealth, ,;,; r, 4. 
to the Aftions of thoſe who belong to it, is another Rule, to which meaſure of 
Men refer their Actions, to judge whether they be criminal, or no, Tims and 1n- 
This Law:no.body over-looks : the Rewards and Puniſhments that en- 

force it, being ready athand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it, 
which.is the force. of the Commonwealth, engaged to prote@ the Lives, 
Liberties, and Poſſeſfions, of thoſe who [live according to its Laws, 
and has power to take away Life, Liberty, or -Goods, from him who 
diſobeys; which .is the puniſhment :of Offences committed againſt this 
Law. | 

S. 10. Thirdly, The Law af "Opinion or Repmtation. Vertueand Vice pypptica 
are names pretended, log "where to ſtand for aQtiops in Law, themea- 
their own-nature right and:wrong: And as;far-as they really-are fo ap- = _ 
ply'd, they ſo far are co-incident with the dizine Law above-mentioned. 

But yet whatever-1s; pretended, 'this is wiſible, that theſe:names.of Yer- 
tue and Vice in-the;particular-inftances of 'their.application, through the 
ſeveral Nationsand Societies of. Men'in:the World, are:conftantly attri- 
buted only'to ſuch-raQtions, as ineachCountry-anid. Society areitn repu- 
tation*or diſcredit. Nor is: it .to be'thought 'ſ{trange, ;that;Men every 
where ſhould give:the:name of ertue to thole attions, which amongtt 
them are judged [praife-worthy:; andcall that 'Vzce whichithey account 
blamable : Since otaerwiſe they .would .condemn themſelves, if they 
ſhould think any thing /Rzgh1, to which they allow'd-not Commenda- 

tion; any thing Mrozg which they. let paſs without Blame. Thus. the - 
meaſure of what is every where _ and eſteemed Fertue and Vice is 
Cc | this 
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this approbation or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which by a ſecret and ta. 
cit conſent eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs 
of Men in the World : whereby ſeveral ations come to find Credit or 
Diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Fa- 
ſhions of that place. For though Men uniting into politick Societies, 
| havereligned up to the publick the diſpoſing of all their Force, fo that 
they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow Citizen, any farther than the 
Law of the Country direQs; yet they retain ſtill the power of Think- 
ing well or ill ; approving or diſapproving of the aCtions of thoſe they 
live amongſt, and converſe with : And by this approbation and diſlike 
< they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call Verte and Vice. 
Philsſophical! {$. 11. That this is the common meaſure of Vertue and Vice, will ap- 
Law, the me- year to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſſes for Vice in one 
we - aq at Country, which is counted a Vertue in another, yet every-where Ver- 
tue and Praiſe, Vice and Blame, go together. Vertue 1s every-where 
that whichis thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that, which 
has the allowance of publick Eſteem, is called Vertue. Vertue and 
Praiſeare ſo united, that they are called often by the ſame Name. Sunt 
ſua premia Laudi, ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, Nihil habet natura preſtantius, 
quam Honeſtatem, quam Laudem, quam Dignitatem, quam Decaus, which 
he tells you, are all Names for the ſame-thing, Taſc. /. 2. This is the 
Language of the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein 
their Notions of Yertze and Vice conſiſted. And though, perhaps, by 
the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Intereſt of dit- 
ferent ſorts of Mea it fell out, that what was thought Praiſe-worthy in 
one Place, eſcaped not cenſure in another ; and ſo in different Societies, 
Pertues and Vices were changed : Yet as to the Main, they for the moſt 
part kept the ſame every where. For ſince nothing can be more natu- 
ral, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputation that, wherein eve- 
ry one finds his Advantage; and to blame and diſcountenance the con- 
trary: *tis no Wonder, that Eſteem and Diſcredit, Vertue and Vice, 
ſhould in a great meaſure every where correſpond with the unchangea- 
ble Rule of Right and Wrong, which the Law of God hath eſtabliſhed ; 
there being nothing, that ſo dire&ly, and viſibly ſecures, and advances 
the general Good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to the Laws 
” hehas ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Miſchiefs and Confuſion, 
as the negle& of them. And therefore Men, without renouncing all 
Senſe and Reaſon, and their own Intereft, which they are ſo conſtantly 
true to, could not generally miſtake, in placing their Commendation 
and Blame on that fide, that really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe 
Men, whoſe Praftice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their Approbari- 
on right, few being depraved to that Degree, as not to condemn, at 
leaſt 1n others, the Faults they themſelves were guilty of : whereby 
even in the Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of 
Nature, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty 
well preſerved. So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers 
have not feared toappeal to common Repute. Whatſoever is lovely, what- 
ſoever is of good report, if there be any Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, 
ec. Phil. 4. 8. 
TeeInſereementse, $f. 12. If any one ſhall imagine, that I have forgot my own Notion of 
Commendation, 4 j aw, when I make the Law, whereby Men judge of Vertue and Vice, 
A dc nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Men, who have not Au- 
thority enough to make a Law : Eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo 
neceſſary, and eſſential to a Law, a Power to inforceit : I think, I may 


ſay, 


94. 
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ſay, that he, who imagines Commendation and Diſgrace, not to be 
ſtrong Motives on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions 
and Rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill'd in the 
Nature, or Hiſtory of Mankind, the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to govern themſelves chiefly, 1f nor ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion ; 
and ſo they do that, which keeps them 1n Reputation with their Com- 
pany, little regard the Laws of God, or the Magiſtrate. The Penalties, 
that attend the breach of God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men 
{ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and amongſt thoſe that do, many whilſt 
they break the Law, entertain Thoughts of future reconciliation, and 
making their Peace for ſuch Breaches : And as to the Puniſhments, due, 


from the Laws of the Commonwealth,they frequently flatter themſelves 


with the hopes of Impunity. But no Man ſcapes the Puniſhment of their 
Cenſure and Diſlike, whooffends againſt the Faſhion and Opinion of the 
Company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there 
one of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenfible enough, to bear up un- 
der the conſtant Diſlike, and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt 
be of a ſtrange, and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf, to 
live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particular Society. 


Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled to : But no Body, 


that has the leaſt Thought, or Senſe ofa Man about him, caa live inSo- 
ciety, under the conſtant Diſlike, and ill Opinion of his Familiars, and 
thoſe he converſes with. This 1s a Burthen too heavy for humane Suf- 


ferance : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable ContradiQions, who, 


can take Pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſenſible of Contempt and 
Diſgrace from his Companions. 


$. 13. Theſe Three then, Firſ?, The Law of God. Secondly, the Law 71 three 
of politick Societies. Thirdly, the Law of Faſhion, or private Cenſure, £aws the Rules 
are thoſe, to which Men variouſly compare their Attions : And *tis by . - > pane 


their Conformity to one of theſe Laws, that they take their meaſures, 
when they would judge of their Moral Refitude, and denominate their 

AQtions good or bad. 
$. 14+ Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touch-ſtone, we bring 
our voluntary AQtions, to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, 
and accordingly to name them. ; which is, as it were, the Mark of the 
value we ſet upon them, Whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from the 
Faſhion of the Country , or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily 
able to obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it ; and to judge, whe- 
ther the Action agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule 3 and ſo hath a No- 
tion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which iseither Conformity, or not Con- 
formity of any AQtion to that Rule: And therefore, is often called Mo- 
ral Reqitude. This Rule being nothing but a ColleCtion of ſeveral ſim- 
ple 1dezs, the Conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the AQtion, that 
the ſimpleeIdeas, belonging to it, may correſpond to thoſe, which the 
Law requires. And thus we ſee, how Moral Beings and Notions, are 
founded on, and terminated in theſe fimple Ideas, we have received from 
Senſation or RefleQion, beſides which, we have nothing at all in our 
Underſtandings, to employ our Thoughts about. For Example, let us 
conſider the complex 1dea, we fignifie by the Word Murther ; and when 
we have taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particulars,we ſhall find 
them to amount to a Colle&ion of ſimple 7deas, derived from RefleQion 
or Senſation, viz. Firff; From RefleQtion on the Operations of our own 
Minds, we have the 1deas of Willing, Conſidering, Purpoſfing before- 
hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to x and alſo of Life, or Perception, 
C 2 and 
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and Self-motion. Seconaly, From Senſation, we have the ColleQion of 
the ſimple ſenſible Ideas of a Man, and of fome AQtion, whereby we pur 
an end to that Perception, and Motion in the Man ; all which mple 
[aeas, are comprehended in the Word Murther. This Collection of 
ſimple {deas, being tound by me to agree or diſagree, with the Eſteem of 
the Country I have been bred in ; and to be held by moſt Men there, 
worthy Praiſe, or Blame, I call rhe Action virtuous or vitious: It I have 
the Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my Rule; then, as I ſup. 
poſed the Action commanded, or forbidden by God, I call it Good or 
Evil, Sin or Duty; and if I compare it to the civil Law, the Rule made 
by the Leg (lative of the Country, I call it lawful, or unlawful, a Crime,. 
or no Crime. So that whenceſoever, we take the Rule of Moral Actions; 
or by what Standard {ocver we frame in our Mindsthe {deas of Virtues 
' or Vices,they conſiſt only, and are made upof Collections of ſimple Ideas, 
v. bich we originally received trom Senſe or Refle&tion ; and their Reci- 
tude or Obliquity, conſiſts in the Agreement or Diſagreement, with thoſe 
Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 

Atrrality is the þ. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral AFions, we muſt take notice of 
Relarimef them, under this two-fold Conlideration. Fir/f, As they are in them- 
_ 79% ſelves each made up of ſuch a ColleQion of ſimple Ideas. Thus Drun- 
kennels, or Lying, ſigaitic ſuch or ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas. 
which I call mixed Modes 3 and 1a this Senſe, they are as much poſtive 
abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Se- 
condly, Our Aciions are conlidered, as Good, Bad, or Indifferent; and 
in this reſpe&, they are Relative, it being their Conformity to, or Diſa- 
greement with ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, 
Good or Bad ; and fo,as far as they are compared with a Rule, and there- 
upon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the challenging, 
and fighting with a Man, as 1t.15 a certain poſitive Mode, or particular 
ſort ot Action, by particular. 1deas, diſtinguiſhed from all others, is cal- 
led Daelling 5 which, when conſidered, in relation to the Law of God, 
will d:ſerve the Name Sin 4 to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, 
Valour and Virtue ; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, 
a capital Crime. In this Caſe,, when the poſitive Mode has one Name, 
and anorher Name as it ſtands in relation to the Law, the diſtin&ion 
may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in Subſtances, where one Name, v. g. 
Mas, is uſed to fignitie the thing, another, v.g. Father, to {ignifie the. 

Relation. | WEE | 
The denomine Of 16- But becauſe, very frequently the poſitive [des of the AQtion, 
tions of Aions and its Moral Relation,are comprehended together under one Name,and 
eftenmiſſea? Ws 16 fame Word madeuſe of, to expreſs both the mode or Aion, and'its 
Moral ReQtitude or Obliquity ; therefore the Relation it ſelf is leſs taken 
notice of 3 and there is often no di/tinition made between the poſitive Idea 
of the Aftion, and the reference it has to arule. By which confuſion, of 
theſe twodiſtin&t Conliderations, under one Term, thoſe who yield too | 
eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are forward to take Names for 
Things, areoften millead in their Judgment of Attions. Thus the tak- 
ing from another what is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is 
properly called Srea/mmg : but that Name, being commonly underſtood 
to {1gnifie alſo the Moral pravity of the AQtion, and to denote its contra- 
riety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called 
Stealing, as an 1] AQtion, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right. And 
yet the private taking away his Sword from a Mad-man, to prevent his 
doing Miſchief, though it be properly denominated Stealing, as the 
1 Name 
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Name of ſuch a 2z7xe4 Moae : yet when compared to the T.aw of God : 
when conſidered 1n its relation to that ſupreme Rule, ir is no Sin, or 
Tranſgreiltion, though the Name Szea/zag ordinarily car:ics ſuch an inti- 
mation with it. 
F. 17. And thus much for the-Relation of humane AQions to a Law, Ret-rions in- 
which therefore I call Moral Relatiors. | numerable. | 
'Twould make a Volume, to go over all forts of Relations : *tis not 
therefore to be expeGed, that I ſhould here mention them all. It fuf- 
fices ts our preſear purpoſe, to ſhew by thele, what the [deas are, we 
have of this comprehenſive Confideratron, calPd Relariov, which is {ſo 
various, and the Occalions of it ſo -2azy, ( as many as there can be of 
comparing things one to another, ) that it is not very ealic to reduce it 
to Rules, or under juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are 
{ome ofthe molt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve tolet us ſee, from 
whence we get our Jacas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. 
But before I quit this Argument, trom what has been faid, give me leave 
to obſerve, 


o.18. Fir, That itis evident, That a// Relation terminates in, and 1s 41!Relation ter- 


ultimately founded on thoſe ſimple Ideas, we have got from Senſation or nates in (ar: 
Refledtion : So that all that we have in our Thoughts our ſelves, (if we” © 
think of any thing, or have any meaning, ) or would {ignike to others, 
when we uſe Words, ſtanding for Relations, 1s nothing but ſome ſimple 
Ideas, or ColleQtions of imple Ideas, compared one with another, This 
is ſo manitelt in'that ſort called poportional, that nothing can be more. 
For when a Man ſays, Honey 1s {weeter than Wax, it 15 plain, that his 
Thoughts in this Relation, terminate in this fimple Idea, Sweerneſs, 
whichis equally true of all the reſt ; though, where they are compoun- 
ded, or decompounded, the ſimple Idezs, they are made: up of, are, 
perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of ; v. g. when the Word Father 1s men- 
tioned : Fir/t,There is meant that particular Species or collective 1dea,lig- 
nified by the Word Man; Secozdly, 'Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Ideas, ſignified 
by the Word Generation; And, Thirdly, "The EffteQs of it, and all the 
ſimple Ideas, ſignified by the Word Child. So the Word Friend, being 
taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good to another, has 
all. thoſe following Jdeas to the making of it up. Firf?, all the fimple 
{deas, comprehended in the. Word Man, or intelligent Being. Secoxaly, 
The Idea of Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs, or Diipoſition. 
Fourthly, the Idea of Action, which 1s any kind of Thought, or Motion. 
Fifthly, The Idea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may advance 
his Happineſs ; and terminates at laſt, if examined, 1n particular {imple 
Igeas, of which the Word Good in general, ſignifies any one ; but it re- 
moved from all ſimple deasquite, it {ignihes nothing at all : And thus al- 
{o, all Moral Words terminate at laſt, though, perhaps, more remotel;, 
10a ColleCtion of ſimple Ideas : the immediate f:gnitication of Relative 
Words. being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations ; which,if tra- 
ced one to another, ſtill end in ſimple eas. 

d. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the moſt part, 1f not 2 have ore 
always, as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple Ideas, y_ ng ) 
wherein it is founded : Agreement or Diſagreement, whereon Relation de- yin of the 
pends, being Things, whereof we have commonly as clear 14eas, as of —_ by 
2ny other whatſoever ; it being but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple 7deas, TT 
their Degrees one from another, without which, we could have. no di- 
ſtint Knowledge at all. For if I have a clear Idea of Sweetneis, Light, 
or Extenſion, Ihave too, of equal or more, or lets, of each of theie : It 
{ know what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, ps. — 

| 1 know 
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I know what it is for another Man to be born of the ſame Woman, Sem 
pronia ; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Births, and, per- 
haps, clearer. For if I believed, 'that Sermpronis digged Tits out of the 
- Parſley-Bed, as they uſe to tell Children, and thereby became his Mo- 
ther ; and that afterwards in the ſame manner, ſhe digged Cajzes out of 
the Parſley-Bed, I had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers be- 
tween them, as if I had all the Skill of a Midwife ; the Notion that the 
ſame Woman contributed, as Mother, equally totheir Births, ( though I 
were ignorant, or miſtaken in the manner of it, ) being that oa which 
grounded the Relation ; and that they agreed 4n that Circumſtance of 
Birth, letit be what it will. The comparing them thea 1n their deſcent 
from the ſame Perſon, without knowing the particular Circumſtances of 
that deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of their having, or not ha- 
ving the Relation of Brothers. But though the [aeas of particular Rela- 
tions, are Capable of being as clear and diſtinEt in the Minds of thoſe, 
who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed Modes, and more de- 
terminate than thoſe of Subſtances ; yet the Names belonging to Relati- 
on, are often of as doubtful, and incertain Signification, as thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances, or mixed Modes ; and much more than thoſe of ſimple 1deas. 
Becauſe Relative Words, being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is 
made only by Men's Thoughts, and is an 1dez only in Men's Minds, 
Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, accor- 
Cing to their own Imaginations, which do not always correſpond with 
thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. | 
The Notion of $#+ 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Relations,I have a true No- 
the Relation is tion of Relation, by comparing the Action with the Rule, whether the 
theſame, #:* Rule be true, or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a Yard, I know, 
= Aim is whether the thing I meaſure be longer, or ſhorter, than that ſuppoſed 
EN % Yard, though, perhaps, the Yard TI meaſure by, benot exaQly the Stan- 
* dard: Which, indeed, is another Enquiry. For though theRule be erro. 
neous, andI miſtaken in it ; yet the agreement, or diſagreement of that 
which I compare with it, is evidently known by me ; wherein conſiſts 
my knowledge of Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall 
thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its moral ReQitude; becauſe I have 
tried it by that, which is not the true Rulez butam not miſtaken in the 
relation that Aftion bears to that Rule I compare it to, which is agree- 
ment, or diſagreement. | 
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CHAP. XXIVN. 


Of-Clear and Obſcure, Diſtinf# and Confuſed Ideas, h 


& 1. [Hs ſhewn the Original of our des, and taken a view of 1deasſoneclear 


their ſeveral ſorts; conſidered the difference between the ſim- ng 0+ 


ple and thecomplex ; and obſerved how the complex ones are divided ins and confuſed. 


to thoſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, I think, is ne- 
ceſſary to be done by any one, who would acquaint himſelf throughly 
with the progreſs of the Mind, in its Apprehenſion and Knowledge of 
Things, it will, perhaps, be thought I have dwelt long enough upon 
the Examination of Ideas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome 
few other Conſiderations concerning them. The firſt is, that ſome are 
clear, and others obſcure 3 ſome 4diſtini#, and others confuſed. 


J. 2. The Perception of the Mind, being moſt aptly explained by clear and 05- 
Words relating to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underftand what is meant by ewe, <>plain- 


Clear, and Obfeure in our Ideas, by refleQting on what we call Clear and ©? 
Obſcure in the ObjeCts of Sight.Light being that which diſcovers tous vi- 
ſible Objes, we give the name of Obſcure, to that, which is nor placed 
in a Light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, 
which are obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be diſcer= 
nable. Thus our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they are ſuch as the Ob- 
jets themſelves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well-ordered 
Senſation or Perception, preſent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them 
thus, and can produce them ſo to the Mind when-ever it has occafion 
to confider them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want an 
thing of that original ExaQneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, 
and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, ſo far are they obſcure. 
Complex Ideas, as they are made up of Simple ones: ſo they are clear, 
when the Ideas, that go to their Compoſition, are clear ; and theNum- 
ber and Order of thoſe Simple 1dees, that are the Ingredients of any 
Complex one, is determinate and certain, 


' $. 3. The cauſe of obſcurity in ſimple Ideas, ſeems to be either dull Or- cauſes of 06. 
oansz or very {light and tranſient Impreſſions made by the Obje&s ; or ſevivy. 


elſe a weakneſs in the Memory, not able to retain them as received. For 
to return again to viſible ObjeAs, to help us to apprehend this matter: 
If the Organs, or Faculties of Perception, like Wax over-hardned with 
Cold, will notreceivethe Impreſſion of the Seal, fromthe uſual impulſe 
wont to imprint it; or,like Wax of a temper too ſoft,will not hold it well, 
when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a temper fit, but the 
Seal not applied with a ſufficient force, to make a clear Impreſſion: In 
any of theſe caſes, the print left by the Seal, will be obſcure. This I ſup- 


poſe, needs no applicatigg to make it plainer. 


JS. 4. As a clear Idea IS that whereof the Mind has a full and evident ,,;q,,s ,, 
perception, ſo a diſtint# Idea is that wherein the Mind perceives a diffe- confuſed, what. 


rence from all other; and a confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, as 1s not ſufh- 
ciently diſtinguiſhable from *another, from which it ought to be diffe- 
rent. 


9. 5. If no 1dea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- Objefion, 


ahle from another, from which ir ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
| any 
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any onefay, to find any where a confuſed Tdez, For let any Tia be as it 
witl,it can be no other but ſach as the Mind perceives it to be ; and tha 
very perception, ſufficienty diſtinguiſhes it trom all other 1zeas, which 
catinotbe other, +. e. different, without being perceived to be ſo. No 
Izez therefore can be wmndiſtinguiſhable from another, from which it 
_ ought to be Yifferent, whleſs.you woulkdhaveit different from it ſelf: for 
from all other, it is evidently different. | 
Coinfiften of T. - '$56. To remove this difficulty,and to help us to conceive aright, what 
deas, # in reft-jt is, that makes the confuſion, Ideas are at any time chargeable wikh, we 
| ma _ muſt confider, that Things ranked under diſtin& names, are ſuppoſed 
different enough to be diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each fortby its peculiar name 
may be marked, and diſcourſed of apart, upon any occaſion : And there 
is nothing more evident, than that che greateſt part of different Names, 
are ſuppoſed toftand for different Things. Now every dea a Man has, - 
being viſibly what it is, ard diftin& from all other 1deas but it ſelf, that 
which makes it confuſed is, whentt is ſuch, that it may as well be called 
by another/Name, as that which ir is expreſſed by, the difference which 
keeps the Things (to be ranked under thoſe two different Names ) di- 
ſtiaQ, and makes fome of them-belong rather to the one, and fome of 
them to the other of thoſe names, being-left out 3 and ſothe diſtinQion, 
which was intended to be kept up by thoſe difterent Names, is quite 
loſt. 
. #.7.The Defaults which uſually occaſion this Confuſron,l think,are chief. 
Defaults which . Si 
make Confuſion, 1y theſe following : | 
Firft, complex Firſt, When any complex Ides ( for 'tis complex 1deas that are moſt 
refer ns, liable to confuſion?) is made up of 700 ſmell -a number of ſimple Ideas. and 
plexes. ſuch only as are common to other 'Fhings, whereby the differences, that 
make it deſerve a different Name, afe left out. "Thus he, that has an 
1dea made up of barely the fimple ones of a Beaft with Spots, has but a 
confuſed Idea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a Lynx, and ſeveral other ſorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. So 
that ſuch an 1des, though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, is not di- 
| ſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, ard 
may as well come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. How much the 
cuſtom of "defining of Words by general terms, contributes to make the 
Teas we would expreſs by them, confuſed and undetermined, -I leave 
ethers to conſider. This is evident, that confuſed Ideas are ſuch as render. 
the Uſe of Words uncertain,and take away the benefit of diſtin&t Names. 
When the Jdeas, for which we uſe different terms, - have not a difference 
anſwerable to their diſtin} Names, and fo cannot be-diſtinguiſhed by 
them, there it is thatthey are truly confuſed. 


. 0-its B+ 8: Secondly, Another default,which makes our” [deas confuſed, is, when 


fimple ones jum- though the- particulars that make up any 1a, are in number enough; 


bled diſorderly - earl Jo i ' f if | p __ 2+: 
9 yet they are {o jumbled together, thar it is not eaſily diſcernible, whether 


1t more belongs to the Name that 1s given it, -than to any other. 'There 
is nothing-properer to make us conceive this Confufion, - than a ſort of 
Piftures uſually ſhewn,as ſurprizing Piecesof Art, wherein the Colours, 
as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table it ſdf,mark out very odd and 
unuſual Figures, 'and have no diſcernible order tn their Poſition. This 
Draught,thusmade up of parts,wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, 
5, in1t ſelf, no more a contuſed Thing, than the piQture of a cloudy Sky ; 
wherein though there be as little order of Colours,or Figures to be found, 
| Yet no body thinks it a confuſed PiQture, What is it then, that makes it 
be thdnght confuſed, fince the want of Symmetry does not: as itis plain 
x it 
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I does not ; for another Draught made, barely in imitation of this, could 
not be called confuſed > I anſwer, That which makes it be thought con- 
fuſed, is the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more diſcer- 
nibly belong, than to ſome other ; v.g. when it is faid to be the Picture 
of a Man, or Ce/ar, than any one with reaſon counts it confuſed : be- 
cauſe it is not diſcernible, in that ſtate, to belong more to the name Man, 
or Cz/ar, than to the name Baboon, or Pompey ; which are ſuppoſed to 
ſtand for different Zdeas, from thoſe ſignified by Man, or Ceſar. Bur 
when a cylindrical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular 
Lines. on the Table, into their due order and proportion, then the Confu- 
ſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees, that it is a Man, or Cz/ar; 5. e. 
that it belongs to thoſe Names ; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from a Baboon, or Pompey; 2. e. from the 7deas ſignified by thoſe Names. 
Juſt thus it is with our /dea,which areas it were, the Picturesof Things. 
No one of theſe mental Draughts, however the parts are put together, 
can be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are,) till 
it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot be diſcerned 
to belong, any more than it does to ſome other Name, of an allowed 
different Hgnification. | 

$. 9. Thirdly, A third defe& that frequently gives the name of Confu- 
ſed, to our /deas, is whenany oneof them is uncertain, and undetermined, 
Thus we may obſerve Men,who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary Words 
of their Language, till they have learn'd their preciſe ſignification,change 
the /dea, they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe it. He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave 
out, or put into his /dea of Church, or /dolatry, every time he thinks 
of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe Combination of eas, 
that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed 7deza of Idolatry, or the 
Church : Though this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon that the former, viz. 
Becauſe a mutable Yea (if we will allow it to be one 7dea) cannot 
belong to one Name, rather than another ; and ſo loſes the diſtinCtion, 
that diſtin Names are deſigned for. | 

d. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how much Names, as 
ſuppoſed ſteady ſigns of Things, and by their difference to ſtand for, 
and keep Things diſtin, that in themſelves are different, are the occaſiox 
of denominating Ideas diſtin or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved refe- 
rence, the Mind makes of its /deas to ſuch Names. This, perhaps, will 
be fuller underſtood, aſter what | ſay of Words, in the Third Book, has 
been read and confidered. But without taking notice of ſuch a reference 
of 1deas to diſtinit Names, as the ſigns of diſtin Things, it will be 
hard to fay what a confuſed /dea is. And therefore when a Mandeligns, 
by any Name, a fort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtinct 
from all others, the complex /dea he annexes to that Name, is the more 
diſtin, the more particular the /deas are, and the greater and more de- 
terminate the number and order of them is, whereof it is made up. For 
the more it has of theſe, the more has it ſtill of the perceivable differen- 
ces, whereby it is kept ſeparate and diſtin from all /deas belonging to 
other Names, even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all con- 
fuſion with them is avoided. 

d. 11. Confujion, making, it a difficulty to ſeparate two Things that 
ſhould be ſeparated, :oncerns always two Zdeas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt 
| approach one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpeQ any, /dea to be 
confuſed, we muſt examine what other it is in danger to be confounded 
with, or which it cannot eaſily be 7 5 from, and that will always 
| D be 
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be found an /dea belonging to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a diflerent 
Thing, from which yet it 1s not ſufEciently diſtinct ; being either the 
fame with it, or making a part of it, or, at leaſt, as properly call'd by 
that Natne, as the other it is ranked under; and fo keeps not that diffe. 
rence from that other /Jea, which the different Names import. | 
Cau'es of Con- Y. 12. This, I think, is the confufion proper to /deas; which {till carries 
*tiion. with it a ſecret reference to Names. At leaſt if there be any other conty- 
fion of /deas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Men's Thoughts 
and Diſcourſes: 7deas, as ranked under Names, being thofe that for the 
moſt part Men reafon of within themſelves,and always thoſe which they 
commune about, with others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed 
two different /deas, marked by two difterent Names, which are nor a, 
diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to he 
confuſion : And where any eas are diſtin, as the /deas of thoſe two 
Sounds they are marked by, there can be between them no confafron. The 
way to prevent it,is to colle& and unite into our complex /ea, as preciſe. 
ly as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby 1s is difterenced from 
others ; and to them fo. united in a determinate number and order, 
apply ſteadily the ſame Name. But this neither accommodating Men's 
eaſe or vanity, or ſerving any deſign, but thatof naked Truth,which is not 
always the thing aimed at, ſuch exattneſs, is rather to be wiſhed, than 
hoped for. . And ſince the looſe application of Names, to uncertain, and 
almoſt no /deas, ſerves both to cover our own Ignorance, as well as to 
perplex and confound others, which goes for Learning and Superiority in 
Knowledge,itis no wonder that moft Men ſhould uſeit themſelves, whilſt 
they complain of it in others. Though yet,I think, no ſmall part of the 
confuſion, to be found in the Notions of Men, might, by care and inge- 
nuity, be avoided ; yet I am far from thinking it every-where witul, 
Some 7zeas are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many parts, that the 
Memory does not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of 
ſimple /Jeas, under one Name ; much leſs are we able conſtantly to 
divine for what preciſe complex /Jea ſuch a Name ſtands in another 
Man's uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows contuſion in a Man's 
own Reaſoningsand Opinions within himſelf; from the latter, frequent 
confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But having more ar 
large treated of Words, their Defects and Abuſes in the following Book, 
I ſhall here ſay no more of it. | 
' Complex 1deaa Y- 13: Our complex /deas being made up of ColleQions, and fo variety 
may be di- of ſimple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diſtind in one part, and 
4 wh 1 on ery obſcure and confuſed in another, In a Man who ſpeaks of a Ch1il;as- 
Fuſed in ano- dron, or a Body of a thouſand ſides, the /dea of the Figure may be very 
ther. confuſed, though that of the Number be very diſtin&t ; fo that he being 
able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that part of his complex 
1dea, which depends upon the Number of a Thouſand,he is apt to think, 
he has a diſtin dea of a Chiliaedron; though it be plain, he has no pre- 
Ciſe /deaof itsFigure,ſo as to diſtinguiſh it, by that, from one that has but 
999 fides : The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall Error in Men's 
Thoughts, and Confuſion in rheir Difcourſes. 
This of mee $. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin&t /dea of the Figure of a Ch:1:ae- 
heeded, cauſes dron, let him ſor Trial 's-fake take another parcel of rhe ſame uniform 
bangs 4 jo '”m Matter, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figure 
r TaUINgS. . —— . | 
| of 999 ſides. He will, I doubt not, be able todiftinguith theſe two 7deas 
one from another by the Number of ſides; and reaſon, and argue diſtin- 


ly about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning co that part 
| only 
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in his Mind two /deas, one of them diſtin& from the other, by the bare 


Figure of theſe two pieces of Gold ; as. he could, if the ſame parcels of 


Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five ſides. In 
which incomplete /deas we are very apt toimpoſe on our ſelves, and 
wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar 
Names. For being ſatisfied in that part of the /dea, which we have clear; 
and the Name which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, con- 
taining that part alſo, which is imperfect and obſcure,we are apt to uſe it 
for that confuſed part, and draw deduCtions from it, in the obſcure part 
of its Signification, as confidently as we do from the other. 


only of theſe /deas, which is contained in their Numbers ; as that the 
ſides of the one, could be divided into two equal Numbers ; and of the 
other, not, &c- But when hegoes about to diſtinguiſh them by their Fi- 
gure,he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, I think, to frame 


$. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Erernity, we are Inf eceeia E- 
apt to think, we have a poſitive comprehenſive 7Jea of it, which is as #717 


much as to ſay, that there is no part of that Duration, which is got clear- 
ly contained in our /dea.”Tis true, that he that thinks ſo,may have aclear 
Idea of Duration ; he may alſo havea very clear /dea of a very great 
length of Duration ; he may alſo have a clear dea of the Compariſon of 
that great one, with ſtill a greater : But it not being poſlible for him to 
include in his /dea of any Duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole 
Extent together ofa Duration, where he ſuppoſes no end, that part of his 
idea, which is ſtill beyond the Bounds of that large Duration, he repre- 
ſents to his own Thoughts,is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence 
it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any other 
Infinite, we are very apt to blunder, and involve our ſelves in manifeſt 
Abſurdities. | 


$. 16. In Matter, we have no clear eas of the ſmalneſs of Parts, much D5vi/bility of 
beyond the ſmalleſt, that occurr to any of our Senſes: and therefore when Mz*er. 


we talk of the diviſibility of Matter zx i»finitum, though we have clear 
Hdeas of Diviſion and Diviſibility,and have alſo clear /deas of Parts,made 
out of a whole, by Diviſion; yet we have but very obſcure, and confuſed 
Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies,ſo to be divided, when by former 
Diviſions, they are reduced to a ſmalneſs, much exceeding the perception 
of any of our Senſes; and foall that we have clear, and diſtinct /deas of, 
s of what Diviſion in general, or abſtratly is, and the Relation of 7o- 
tamand Pars : But of the bulk of the body, to be thus infinitely divided 
afrer certain Progrellions, I think, we haveno clear, nor diſtin 7deas at 
all. For I ask any one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Arom of Duſt he ever 
faw, he has any diſtin ea, (bating ſtill the Number which concerns 
not Extenſion,) betwixt the x00 000, and the x, 000 000 part of it. Or 
if he think he can refine his /deas to that Degree, without loſing ſight of 
them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers ; for that will 
bring it no nearer the end of infinite Divifion, than the fir half does. I 
muſt confeſs for my part, I have no clear, diſtin deas of the different 
Bulk, or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one ot ei- 
ther of them. So that, I think,when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies in ns 
fritum, our /dea of their diſtin Bulks or Extenſion, which is the Sub- 
jet and Foundation of Diviſions,comes tobe confounded,and almoſt loft 
in Obſcurity. For that Zdea, which is to repreſent only Bignels, muſt be 
very obſcure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguith trom one ten times 
a5 big, but only by Number ; fo that we have clear, diſtin Ideas, we 
may ſay of Ten and One, but no _— Ideas of two ſuch — 
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'Fis plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite Divitibility of B2dy, 
or Extenſion, our diſtin& and clear deas are only of Numbers ; but the 
clear, diſtinct Ideas of Extenſion, after ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite 
loſt; and of ſuch minute Parts, we have no diſtin /Jeas at all ; but jr 
returns, as all our /deas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always 
to be added ; but thereby never amounts to any diſtinct /dea of actual, 
infinite Parts. We have, *tis true, a clear /dea of Diviſion, as often as 
we will think of it ; but thereby we have no more a clear Zdea of ink- 
nite Parts. in Matter, than we have a clear /dea of an intinite Number, 
by being able ſtill to add new Numbers to any afligned Number we 
have * Endleſs Diviſibility giving us no morea clear and diſtinct 7dea of 
actually infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
gives us a clear and diſtinct 1dea of an aQcually infinite Number : they 
both being only ina Power ſtill of increafing the Number, be it already 
as great as it witl. So that of what remains to be. added, ( wherein con- 
ſiſts the Infinity, ) we have bur an obſcure, impertect, and conſuſed 
Hdea ; from or about which we can argue, or reaſon with no Certainty 
or Clearneſs, no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number of 
which we have no ſuch diſtin /dea, as we have of 4 or 100; but only 
this relative obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is (till bigger: 
and we have no more a clear, poſitive /dea of it, when we fay or cor- 
ceive it is bigger, or more than 400, 000 000, than if we ſhould fay, it 
is bigger than 40, or 4: 400, 000 000, having no nearer a proportion to 
the end of Addition, or Number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 
to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the end of all Addition, as 
he that adds 400, oo 000, to 400,000 000. And 1o likewife in Eter- 
nity, he that has 2n /dea of but four years, has as much a poſitive com- 
plete /dea of Eternity, as he that has one of 400, 000 000 of Years: 
For what remains of Eternity beyond either of theſe two Numbers of 
Years, isas clear to the one as the other; z.e. neither of them has any 
clear poſitive /dea of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and 
ſo on, ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400, 000 020 of 
Years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe as often as he will: 
The remaining Abyſs beiog (till as far beyond the end of all theſe Pro- 
ets as it is from the length of a Day, or an Hour. For nothing 

nite bears any proportion to infinite; and therefore our eas, which 
are all finite, cannot bearany. Thus it isalſo in our /dea of Extex/ion, 
when we increaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by 
Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite Space. After a 
tew doublings of thoſe /deas of Extenſion, which are the largeſt we are 
accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtin ea of that Space: It be- 
comes a confuſedly great one, with a Surplus of ſtill greater; about 
which, when we would argue, or reaſon, we fhall always find our ſelves 
at a loſs; confuſed /deas, in our Arguings and Deduction from them, 
always leading us into contuſion, 
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CH A P. XXX. 


Of Real and FantaFtical Ideas. 


C. x. Bars what we have already mentioned, concerning 7deas, 0- Real Ideas are 
ther Conſiderations belong to rhem, in reference to things <97formable 
from whence they are taken,or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent; = om 

and thus, I think, they may come under a threefold diſtintion ; and are, 

Fir, Either real, or fantaſtical. 

Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate. 

Thirdly, True, or falſe. 

Firs, By real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature ; 
ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being, and Exiſtence of Things, 
or with their Archetypes. FPantaſtical or Chymerical, 1 call ſuch as have 
no Foundation in Nature, nor have any Conformity with that reality 
of Being, to whichthey are tacitly referr'd, as to their Archetypes. 

If we examine the ſeveral ſorts of /eas before-mentioned, we ſhall find, 
that, 

d. 2. Firſt, Our fimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the reality of Simpte Ideas 
things. Not that they are all of them the Images, or Repreſentations of 4 79% _ 
what does exiſt, the contrary whereof, in all but the primary Qualities 
of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. But though Whiteneſs and Cold- 
nels are no more in - Snow, than Pain is ; yet thoſe /deas of Whiteneſs 
and Coldneſs, Pain, &c. being in us the Eflets of Power in Things with- 
our us, ordained by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſations; they 
are real /deas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities, that are really 
in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances, being deſigned to 
be the Marks, whereby we are to know, and diſtinguiſh Things we have 
to do with ; our /deas do as well {erve us to that purpoſe, and are as real 
diſtinguithing Characters, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or 
elſe exact Reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves : the rea- 
lity lying in that ſteady correſpondence, they have with the diſtin& Con- 
ſtitutions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions, 
as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not ; it ſuffices,that they are conſtant- 
ly produced by them. And thusour ſimple 7deas are all real and true, be- 
cauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe Powers of Things, which produce 
them in our Minds, that being all that is requiſite tro make them real, 
and not fictions at Pleaſure. For in ſimple Zdeas, (as has been ſhewn,) 
the Mind is wholly confined to the Operations of things upon it ; andcan 
make to ir ſelf no ſimple /dea, more than what it has received. 

$. 3. Though the Mind bewholly paſſive, in reſpect of its ſimple 7deas : complex Ideas 
Yet,l think, we may fay, it is not ſo, in reſpect of its complex /deas : For «re I 
thoſe being Combinations of ſimple /deas,put together, and unitedunder © 
one general Name; 'tis plain,that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Li- 
berty, in forming thoſe complex /deas. How elſe comes it to pals, that 
one Man's /dea of Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's : Bur 
becauſe he has put in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple /dea, which the 
other has not- The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and 
which barely imaginary Combinations : What Collections agree to the 
realiry of Things, and what not? And to this I ſay, That 

| d. 4. Second!;, 
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Mzxed Modes &, 4, Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, having no other reality, 
——— but what they have in the Minds of Men, there is nothing more requi- 
real. red to thoſe kind of /deas,to make them real, but that they be ſo framed, 
that there bea poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe /zeax, 

being themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and 

ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them in- 

conſiſtent 7deas. Indeed, as any of them have the Names of a known 

Language aſſigned to them, by which, he that has them in his Mind, 

would ſygnifie them to others,ſo bare Poſſibility of exiſting is not enough ; 

they muſt have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name 

that is given them, rhat they may not be thought fantaſtical : as ifa 

Man would give the Name of Juſtice tothat /dea,which common uſe calls 

Liberality : But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety ot Speech, 

than Reality of /Jeas. For a Man to be undiſturbed in Danger, ſedately 

to conſider whar is fitteſt to bedone,and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed 

Mode,ora complex 7dea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undi- 

ſturbed in Danger, without uſing ones Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is al- 

ſo poſſible to be ; and ſo is as realan /dea as the other. Though the firſt 

of theſe, having the Name Courage given to it, may, in reſpect of that 

Name, be a right or wrong /dea: But the other, whilſt ic has not a 

common received Name of any known Language aſligned to it, is nor 

capable of any Deformity, being made with no reference to any thing 

| bur its ſelf. | 

Ideas of Sub- &. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances, being made all of them 
ys end *;-: in refetence to Things exiſting without us, and intended to be Repre. 
reewith the fentations of Subſtances, as they really are, are no farther real, than as 
i Exiſtence ef they are ſuch Combinations of ſimple 7deas, as are really united, and 
ſ 1 "3" co-exiſt in Things without us. On the contrary, thoſe are fanta/tical, 
| which are made up of ſuch Colleftions of ſimple 7deas, as were really ne- 
ver united, never were fotind together in any Subſtance; v. g- a rational 
Creature, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, joined to a body of humane 
ſhape, or ſuchas the Centaurs are deſcribed : Or, a Body, yellow, very 
malleable, fuſible, and fixed ; but lighter than common Water : Or, an 
uniform, unorganized Body, confiſting as to Senſe, all of ſimilar Parts, 
with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whether ſuch Sub- 
ſtances, as theſe, can poſlibly exiſt, or no, *tis probable we do nor know: 
But be that as it will, theſe /Jeas of Subſtances, being made conforma- 
ble to no Pattern exiſting that we know ; and conſiſting of ſuch Colle- 
ions of /deas, as no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they 
ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : But much more are thoſe 
complex /deas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contr:- 

dition of their Parts. | 
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d. r. F our real /zeas, fome are Adequate, and ſome are Inadequate. Adequare 
Thoſe I call Adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe Ar- Ideas, ar- ſuch 
as perfettly re- 
L , preſent their 
them to ſtand for ; and to which it refers them. Znadequate [deas are Archerypes. 


chetypes, which the Mind ſuppoſes them taken from ; which it intends 


ſuch, which are but a partial, or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe Ar- 
chetypes to which they are referred. Upon which account it is plain, 


_ $.2. Firſt, That a//our (imple Ideas are adequate. Becauſe being no- Simple Ideas 
thing bur the eftets of certain Powers in Things, fitted and ordained by ** 44*2#ace: 


GOD, to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be correſpon- 
dent, and adequate to thoſe Powers : And we are ſure they agree to the 
reality of Things. ' For if Sugar produce 1n us the /deas which we call 
Whiteneſs, and Sweetneſs, we are ſure there 1s a power in Sugar to pro- 
duce thoſe /deas in our Minds, or elſe they could not have been produ- 
ced. And ſo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on any of 
our Senſes, the /dea ſo produced, is a real {dea, (and not a fiction of the 
Mind,) which has no power to produce any ſimple /dea ; ang cannot bur 
be adequate, ſince it onght only to anſwer that power: and fo all ſimple 
Ideas are adequate. *Tis true, the Things producing in us theſe ſimple 
[deas, are but few of them denominated by us, as 1} they were only the 
cauſes of them ; but as if thoſe /deas were real Beings in them. For 
though Fire be call'd painful to the Touch, whereby it ſignified the 
power of producing in us the /dea of Pain : yet it is denominated alſo 
Light, and Hot ; as if Light, and Heat, were really ſomething in the Fire, 
more than a power to excite theſe /Zeas in us ; and therefore are called 
Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being nothing, in truth, but powers 
to excite ſuch Z7deas in us, I muſt, in that ſenſe, be underſtood, when I 
ſpeak of ſecundary Qualities, as being in Things ; or of their /deas, as 
being in the Objedts, that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, 
though accommodated to the vulgar Notions, without which, one can» 
not be well underſtood ; yet truly ſignifie nothing, but thoſe Powers, 
which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations or /deas in us. Since 
were there no fit Organs to receive the Impreſſions Fire makes on the 
Sight and Touch ; nor a Mind joined to thoſe Organs, to receive the 
Ideas of Light and Heat, by thoſe Impreſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, 

there would yet be no more Light, or Heat in the World, than there 

would be Pain, if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, though the 

Sun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and Mount 7a flame higher 

than ever it did. Solidity, and Extenſion, and the termination of it, 

Figure, with Motion and Reſt, whereof we have the /deas, would be 

really in the World as they are, whether there were any ſenſible Being 

to perceive them, or no : And therefore thoſe we have reaſon to look 

on, as the real modifications of Matter ; and fach as are the exciting 

Cauſes of all our various Senſations from Bodies. But this being an 

Enquiry not belonging to this place, I ſhall enter no farther into it, bur 

proceed to ſhew what complex 7zeas are adequate, and what not. 


d. 3. Secondly, 
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Modes are all 
adequate. 


Modes in re- 
ference to ſet- 
tled Names, 
may be inade- 
quate. 


Q. 3. Secoxdly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, being voluntary Colle. 
tions of ſimple /deas, which the Mind puts together, without reference 
tony real Archety pes, or ſanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are, and 
cannot but be adeguate Ideas. Becauſe they not being intended for Ce. 
pies of Things really exiſting, but for Archetypes made by the Mind, tg 
rank and denominate Things by, cannot want any thing ; they having 
each of them that combination of 7deas, and thereby that perfeCtion the 
Mind intended they ſhould : So that the Mind acquieſces in them, ang 
can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the /Jea of a Figure, with 
three ſides, meeting at three Angles, I have a complete /dea, wherein | 
require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the Mind 1s fatisfhed wirh 
the perfection of this its Zea, is plain, in that it does not conceive, that 
any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more complete or perfect 7dea of 
that thing it ſignifies by the word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than 
it ſelf has in that complex /dea of three Sides,and three Angles: in which 
is contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to complete 
it, where-ever or however it exiſts. Bur in our eas of Subſtances, it - 
is otherwiſe. For there deſiring to copy Things,as they really do exiſt ; ang 
to repreſent to our ſelves that Conſtitution, on which all their Properties 
depend, we perceive our eas attain not that PerſeCtion we intend: We 
find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould beglad were in them ; and {o 
are all inadequate. But mixed Modes and Relations, being Archerypes 
without Patterns,and fo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves, can- 
not but be adequate, every thing being ſo to it ſelf. He that ar firſt pit 
togetherthe 7dea of Danger perceived, abſence of diforder from Fear, fe- 
date conſideration of what was juſtly to be.done, and executing of that 
without diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger of it, had certainly 
1n his Mind that complex /4ea made up of that Combination : and inten- 
ding it to be nothing elſe, but whatit is; nor to havein it any other ſim: 
ple /deas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate 77a: 
and laying this up in his Memory, with the name Coxrage annexed to it, 
to ſignifie it to others,and denominate from thence any Attion he ſhould 
obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and deno- 
minate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This /deathus made, and laid up 
for a Pattern,muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being relerred to nothing elſe 
but it ſelf,nor made by any other Original, but rhe Good-liking and WU 
of him, that firſt made this Combination. 

d. 4. Indeed,another coming after, and in Converſation learning from 
him the word Courage, may make an 7dea, to which he gives thar name 
Courage, difterent from what the firſt Author applied it to, and has in his 
Mind, when he uſes it. - And in this caſe, if he deſigns, that his 7dea in 
Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the other's /dea, as the Name he 
uſes in ſpeaking, is conformable in ſound to his, from whom he learned 
it,his /dea may be very.wrong and inadequate. Becauſe inthis caſe, ma- 
king the other Man's /dea the pattern of his /dea in thinking, as the 
other Man's Word, or Sound, is the pattern of his in ſpeaking, his /dea 
is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the Archetypeand 
Pattern he referrs it to, and intends to expreſs and fignifie by the name 
he uſes for it : which name he would have to be a ſign of the other Man's 
1dea, (to which, in its proper uſe, it is primarily annexed, ) and of his 
own, as agreeing to it : To which it his own does not exactly corre- 
fpond, it is faulty and inadequate. { 

d. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are referred 


by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the deas in the Mind of 
| | fome 
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ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by the Names we apply to them, 
they may be very deficient, wrong and inadequate. Becauſe they agree 
not to that, which the Mind deſigns to be their Archetype, and Pattern : 
In which reſpe& only, any /dea of Modes can be wrong, imperfect, or 
inadequate. Andon this account, our /deas of mixed Modes are the moſt 
liable to be faulty of any other: but this referrs more to proper Speaking 
than knowing right. . 7 Tn | 
 $.6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, T have above ſhewed: Ideas of Sub. 
Now thoſe /deas havein the Mind a double reference: 1. Sometimes they fances, a: re- 
are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each Species of Things. 2.Some- {#774 to real 
7 > . FEES 4 . Eſſences not 
times they are only deſign d to be Pictures and Repreſentations in the ,J:qure. 
Mind, of Things that do exiſt, by eas of thoſe qualities thar are diſco- 
verable in them. In both which ways, theſe Copies of thoſe Originals, 
and Archetypes, are imperfett and inadequate. | 

Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances, ſtand for 
Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eflences, whereby they are of 
this or that Species : And Names ſtanding for nothing but the 7deas, 
that are in Men's Minds,they muſt conſequently referr their /Jeas to ſuch 
real Eſſences, as to their Archetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have 
been bred up in the Learning taught in this part of the World) do ſup- 
poſe certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual in its 
ſeveral kind is made conformable to,and partakes of, is fo far from need- 
ing proof, that it will be thought ſtrange if any one ſhould do otherwiſe. 
And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick Names, they rank particu- 
lar Subſtances under, to Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real 
Eflences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it amifs, if it ſhould 
be doubted, whether he call'd himſelf Man, with any other meaning than 
as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet if you demand, what thoſe 
real Eſſences are, *tis plain Men are ignorant, and know them not. From 
whence it follows, that the eas they have in their Minds, being referred 
to real Eſſences as Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from 
being adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to beany repreſentation of 
them at all. The complex /Jeas we have of Subſtances, are, as has been 
ſhewn, certain ColleCtions of ſimple /deas, that have been obſerved or 
ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex /dea cannot 
be the real Eſſence of any Subſtance: for then the Properties we diſcover 
in that Body,would depend on that complex ea, and be deducible from 
it, and their neceſſary connexion with it be known ; as all Properties of 
2 Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible 
from the complex ea of three Lines, including a Space. Bur it is plain, 
- that in our complex /deas of Subſtances, are not contained ſuch 7deas, on 
which all the other Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. 
The common 7/dea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look on as belonging 
to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no neceſfary connexion 
with that complex /dea, nor any part of it: and there is no more reaſon 
to think, that malleableneſs depends on that Colour, Weight, and Hard- 
neſs, than that that Colour, or that Weight, depends on its malleablencfs. 
An( yet, though weknow nothing of theſerea] Efſences, rhereis riothing 
more ordinary,than that Men ſhould attribute the ſorts of Things to ſuch 
Eſſences. The particular parcel of Matter which makes the Ring I have 
on my Finger, is forwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, 
whereby it is Gold; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which I find 
in it, v22. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardnefs, Fuſibility, Fixednefs, and 
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change of Colour upon a flight touch of Mercury,&@c. This Eſſence, from 
which all theſe Properties flow, when I enquire intoit,and ſearch after jt, 
I plainly perceive I cannot diſcover: the fartheſt Ican go, is only to pre. 
ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or internal Conſti- 
tution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be nothing but the Figure, 
Size, and Connexion of its folid Parts ; of neither of which, I having any 
diſtin& perception at all, I can have no ea of its real Eſſence, which is 
the cauſe that it has rhat particular ſhining yellowneſs; a greater weight 
than any thing I know of the fame. bulk ; and a fitneſs to have its Colour 
changed by the touch of Quick-ſllver. If any one will fay, that the rea| 
Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Properties depend, is 
not the Figure, Size, and Arangement or Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but 
ſomething elſe, call'd its particular form ; I am farther from having any 
1dea of its real Eſſence, than I was before. For I have an 7dea of Figure, 
Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, though I have none of the 
particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, whereby the Quali. 
ties above-mentioned are produced ; which Qualities I find in that parti. 
cular parcel of Matter that is on my Finger, and not in another parcel of 
Matter with which I cut the Pen I write with. But when T am told, that 
ſomething beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts of that 
Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething called ſub/tantial Form, of that, I confeks, 
I have no Zea at all, but only of the ſound Form : which is far enough 
from an Zea of-its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. . The like ignorance as1 
have of the real Eſſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the 
real Eſſence of allother natural ones : Of which Effences,I confeſs, I have 
nodiſtin& 7deas at all ; and T am apt to ſuppoſe, others, when they exa- 
mine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one point, the 
ſame ſort of ignorance. 
ideas of Sub- F. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel of Matter 
Nances, as re- on my Finger, a general Name already in uſe, and denominate it Gold, 
"<8 i 74 Do they not ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that Name, 
adequare, as belonging to a particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Ef- 
ſence; by having of which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to 
be of that Species, and to be called by that Name? If it be fo, as it is 
plain it 1s, the name by which Things are marked, as having that Ef- 
ſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence ; .and conſequently the 
1dea to which that name is given, mult be referred alſo to that Eſlerice, 
and be intended to repreſent it : which Eſſence, ſince they,who ſo uſe the 
Names, know not, their Ideas of Sub/tances mult be a// inadequate in that 
reſpe&, as not containing in them that real Eſſence, which the Mind in- 
tends they ſhould. | | | 
Ideas of Sub= Y. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who, neglecting that uſeleſs Suppoſition of un- 
+ pp > and known real Eſſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy 
ther 24215- the Subſtances, that exiſt in the World, by putting together the 7deas of 
tiesare all in- thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which are found cb-exiſting in them,though they 
adequate. come much nearer a likeneſs of them,than thoſe who imagine they know 
not what real ſpecifick Eſſences: yet they arrive not at pertely adequate 
1deas of thoſe Subſtances,they would thus copy into their Minds: nor do 
thoſe Copies,exaly and fully, contain all that is ro be found in their Ar- 
chetypes. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers, of Subſtances, whereof 
we make their complex /deas, are ſo many and various, that no Man's 
complex 7dea contains them all. That our abſtract /deas of Subſtanaces, 
do not contain in them all the ſimple /deas that are unitedin the Things 


themſelves, is evident, in that Men do rarcly put into their complex /dea 
of 
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of any Subſtanceall the ſimple /eas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe 
endeavouring to make the ſignification of their ſpecifick Names, as clear, 
and as little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick 7dzas of 
the ſorts of Subſtances, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple 7deas 
which are to be found in them: But theſe having no original preceden- 
cy, or right to be put in, and make the ſpecifick //ea, more than others 
that are left out, 'tis plain that both theſe ways, our Ideas of Sub/tances 
are deficient, and inadequate. The ſimple Ideas whereof we make our 
complex ones of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure 
and Bulk, of ſome ſorts) Powers; which being Relations to other Sub- 
ſtances, we can never be ſure we know all the Powers that are in any 
one Body, till we have tried what Changes it is fitted to give to, or re- 
ceive from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral ways of application : which 
being impoſlible to be tried upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it 
is impoſſible we ſhould have adequate 7deas of any Subſtance, made up 
of a Colletion of all its Properties. 

y. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a parcel of that fort of Subſtance, we de- 
note by the word Go/d,could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he 
obſerved in that lump, to depend on its real Eſſence; on its internal Con- 
ſtitation. Therefore thoſe never wentinto his /dea of that Species of Bo- 
dy: but its peculiar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he ab- 
ſtracted from it, to make thecomplex ea of that Species. Which both, 
are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes, after fuch a manner, and to 
produce in us that /dea we call Yellow ; and the othet to force upwards 
any other Body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair of equal Scales, 
one againſt another. Another, perhaps,added to theſe, the /deas of Fuſi- 
bility and Fixedneſs, two other paſhve Powers, in relation to the opera- 
tion of Fire upon it : Another, its Ductility and Solubility in 44. 
Regia, two other Powers, relating to the operation of other Bodies, in 
changing its outward Figure, or Separation of it, into inſenſible Parts. 
Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually make the complex ea in 
Men's Minds, of that fort of Body we call Gold. 

y. 10. But no one,who hath conſidered the Properties of Bodies in ge- 
neral. -r this ſort in particular, can doubt that this, call'd Go/4, has infinite 
- *..F Properties, not contained in that complex 7dea. Some, who have 
examined this Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten 
times as many Properties in Gold ; all of them as inſeparable from its in- 
ternal Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight : And 'ris probable, if any 
one knew all rhe Properties, thatare by divers Men known of this Metal, 
there would an hundred times as many /deas, go to the complex ea of 
Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; and yet that not, perhaps, be the 
thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in ir. The changes that that 
one Body 1s apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a de appli- 
cation excceding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any one, who 
will but conſider, how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties 
of that one no very compound Figure, a Triangle, though it be no ſmall 
number that are already by Mathematicians diſcovered of it. 

$ 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Subſtances are impert 


ericct and 7#- Ideas of Sub- 
adequate : which would be foalſo in mathemarical Figures, it we were to Ca Col- 
have our complex deas of them, only by colledting their Properties, in prong. 


reference to other Figures. How uncertain, and impertect, would our ::es,are all in: 


Ideas be of an E:yp{is, if we had noother Tea of it, but ſome few of its 44e9rare. 


Propertics 2 Whereas having in our plain /dea, the whole Efence of that 
EE 2 Figure, 
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Figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively 
| ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 

Simp/e Ideas &. 12. Thus the Mind has three ſorts of abſtra&t /deas, or nominal 

_— and FſJences: ; 
—_— Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are tne, or Cop1es ; but yet certainly 
adequate. Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power jn 
Things to produce in the Mind ſuch a Senfation, that Senſation, when ir 
is produced,cannot but be the Effe&t of that Power. So the Paper I write 
on, having the power, in the Light, (I ſpeak according to the common 
Notion of Light,) to produce in me the Senſation, which I call White, jt 
cannot but be the Effect of ſuch a Power,in ſomething without the Mind ; 
ſince the Mind has not the power to produce any ſuch ea in its ſelf, 
and being meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power, that 
ſimple /dea is real and adequate: the ſenſation of White, in my Mind, be. 
ing\the Effe& of that Power, which is in the Paper to produce it, is per- 
fey adequate to that Power ; or elſe, that Power would produce a 

| difterent /dea. 

Ideas of Sub- &F.13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances are Eitypes,Copies too; 
4 ances ar? hut not perfect ones, not adequate: which is very evident to the Mind, 
ys whey fo " in that it plainly perceives, that whatever ColleAion of ſimple eas it 
makes of any Subſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure, that it exactly an. 
ſwers all that are in that Subſtance. Since not having tried all the Ope. 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alterations it 
would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it cannor have an exact 
adequate Collection of all its ative and paſſive Capacities ; and fo wt 
have an adequate complex 7dea of the Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, 
and its Relations, which is that ſort of complex /dea of Subſtances we 
have. Andafter all,if we could have, and actually had, in our complex 
Idea, an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities,or Powers of any 
Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an ea of the Eſſence of that 
Thing. For ſince the Powers, or Qualities, thatare obſervable by us, are 
not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, bur depend on it,and flow from it, 
any Colleftion whatſoever of theſe Qualities, cannot be the real Eſſence 
of that Thing. Whereby it is plain, that our /Jeas of Subſtances are not 
adequate; are not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has 
no /dea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf, 
Werrof Modes Y- 14+ Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations, are Originals, 
and Relations and Archetypes ; are not Copies, nor made after the pattern of any real 
adthng ww ,. Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to be conformable, and 
ur be exaly to anſwer. Theſe being ſuch Collections of ſimple 7eas, that 
adequare. the Mind it ſelf puts together, and ſuch ColleQions, that each of them 
contains in it preciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are 
Archetypes, and Eſſences of Modes that may exiſt ; and fo are deſigned 
only for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as when they do exiſt, have 
an exatt conformity with thoſe complex /4eas. The 7deas therefore of 


Modes and Relations, cannot but be adequate. 
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Of True and Falſe Ideas; 


b. x. Hough Truth and Falſhood belong, in Propriety of Speech, Truth and 
only to Propoſitions ; yet /deas are oftentimes termed true CO pro- 

or falſe (as what Words are there, that are not uſed with great Latitude, "— 

and with ſome deviation from their ſtrict and proper Significations ? ) #0ns. 

Though, I think, that when /deas themſelves are termed true or falſe, 

there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foundation of 

that Denomination : as we ſhall ſee, if we examine the particular Occa- 

fions, wherein they come to be called true or falſe. In all which, we 

ſhall find ſome kind of Afirmation, or Negation, which is the Reaſon 

of that Denomination. For our 7deas, being nothing but bare Appea- 

rances or Perceptions in our Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in 

themſelves be ſaid to be zrue or falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of 

any thing, can be faid to be true or falſe. 

d. 2. Indeed, both 7Jeas and Words, may be faid to be true in a meta- Metaphyſical 
phyfical Senſe of the Word Truth ; as all other Things,that any way exiſt, Truch con- 
are ſaid to be true; 2,e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Though in Things Propeſinin 
called true, even in that Senſe, there is, perhaps, a ſecret reference to our ; 
Ideas, look'd upon as the Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a 
mental Propoſition, though it be uſually not taken notice of. 

F. 3. But 'tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth, which we en- No Idea as an 
quire here, when we examine, whether our /deas are capable of being 797% 
true or falſe ; but in the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe Words: And :rye or falſe. 
fo I fay, that the 7deas in our Minds, being only ſo many Perceptions, or 
Appearances there, none of them are falſe. The 7dea of a Centaur, ha- 
ving no more Falſhood in it, when it appears in our Minds ; than the 
Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, 
or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Afﬀr- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our deas are not capable any of 
them of being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment on them ; that 
is, affirms or denies ſomething of them, 

9. 4- When-ever the Mind referrs any of its /deas to any thing extra- |, 
neous to them, they are then capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe i, any thing 
the Mind in ſuch a reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition of their Confor- 147 &e true 
mity to that thing: which Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe; ” _ 
ſo the /deas themſelves come to be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes 
wherein this happens, are theſe following : 

d. 5. Firft, When the Mind ſuppoſes any /dea it has, conformable to other Men's 
that in other Men's Minds called by the fame common Name; v. g. when Ideas, real 


the Mind intends, or judges its /deas of Juſtice, Temperance, Religion, to frac» gon 
be the ſame, with what other Men give thoſe Names to. Eſſences, are 


Secondly, when the Mind ſuppoſes any 7dea it has in it ſelf, to be con- o_ Men 
formable to ſome real Exiſtence. Thus the two /deas, of a Man, and a wn oa 
Centaur, ſuppoſed to be the /deas of real Subſtances, are the one true, 
and the other falſe; the one having a Conformity to what has really 
exiſted ; the other not. : 

Thirdly, When the Mind referrs any of its /deas 70 that real Conſti- 
tution, and Eſſence of any thing, whereon all its properties depend: and 
thus the greateſt part, if not all our /dzas of Subſtances, are falſe. 

d. 6. Theſe 
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The cauſs of &. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt tacitly to make con- 
ok rger®' cerning its own /deas. But yet if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is 
rf chiefly,if not only concerning its abſtract complex /deas. For the naty. 
ral tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge ; and finding_ if i 

ſhould proceed by, and dwell upon only particular Things, its Progreſs 

would be very ſlow, and its Work endleſs: Therefore to ſhorten its way 


to Knowledge, and make each Perception the more comprehenſive; the 


firſt Thing it does, as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging its Know. 
ledge, either by Contemplation of the things themſelves, that it weuld 
know ; or conference with others about them, is to bind them into Bun. 
dles, and rank them ſo into ſorts, that what Knowledge its gets of any of 
them, it may thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that fort ; and fg 
advance by larger ſteps in that which is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. 
This, as I have elſewhere ſhewed, is the Reaſon why we colleCt Things 
under comprehenſive /deas, with Names annexed to them into Gemera 
and Species ; 2.e. into kinds, and ſorts. { 

$. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind, 
and obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its way to Knowledge, we 
ſhall, T think, find that the Mind having got any /dea, which it thinks 
it may have uſe of,either in Contemplation or Diſcourſe; rhe firſt Thing 
it dees, is to abſtract it, and then get a Name to it ; and fo lay itup in 
its Store-houſe, the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a ſort of 
Things, of which that Name is always to be-the Mark. Hence it is, 
that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new Thing of a 
kind that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 
Enquiry nothing but the Name. As if the Name carried with it the 
Knowledge of the Species, or the Eſſence of it ; whereof it is indeed 
uſed as the Mark, and is generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 

d. 8. But this abſtract 7/dea, being ſomething in the Mind between the 
thing that exiſts, and theName thart is given to it, it is in our eas, that 
both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or Intelligible- 
neſs of our Speaking confiſts. And hence it is, that Men are ſo forward 
to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract /deas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as 
agree to the Things exiſting without them, to which they are referr'd ; 
and are the ſame alſo,to which the Names they give them, do by the Ufe 
and Propriety of that Language belong : For without this double Confor- 
mity of their /deas, they find, they ſhould both think amiſs of Things 
in themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 

Simple Ideas V+ 9+ Firft then, I fay, That when the Truth of our Ideas is judged of, 
- may be falſe by the Conformity they have to the Ideas which other Men have, and com- 
$i jF: boa f monly fignifie by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. But yer 
0" _ , ſimple Ideas are /ea/t of all liable to be fo miſtaken. Becauſe a Man by his 
name, but are Senſes, and every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily fatisfie himſelf, what the 
T” *? {imple /deas are, which their ſeveral Names, that are in common uſe 
; {land for, they being but few in Number ; and ſuch, as if he doubts, or 
miſtakes in, he may eaſily reCtifie by the Objects they are to be found in. 
Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple 
Ideas ; or applies the Name Red, to the Zdea of Green ; or the Name 
Sweet, to the 7dea Bitter : Much leſs are Men apt to confound the 
Names, belonging to different Senſes ; and call a Colour, by the Name 
of a Taſte, &c. whereby it is evident, that the ſimple /zeas, they call 
by any Name, are commonly the fame, that others have and mean, 

when they ule the ſame Names. 


9. 19. Corlex 
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$. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſpett ; Teas of mix- 
and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes,much more than thoſe of SukNtances: —_ - >. 
Becauſe in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe, which the common and unbor- falſe in this 
rowed Names of any Language are applied to,) ſome remarkable ſenſible /**<* 

valities, ſerving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one ſort from another, eaſily 
preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the uſe of their Words, from apply- 
ing them to ſorts of Subſtances, to which they do not at all belong. But 
| jn mixed Modes, we are much more uncertain , it being not ſo eaſie 
to determine of ſeveral Actions ; whether they are to be called 7u/tice, 
or Cruelty ; Liberality, or Prodigality. And fo in referring our /deas to 
thoſe of other Men, call'd by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe ; and the 
Idea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the word Juſtice, may, perhaps, 
be that which ought to have another Name. 

$. xx. But whether or no our /deas of mixed Modesare more liable rhan Or at leaſt c 
any fort, to be different from thoſe of other Men, which are marked by - ehought 
the fame Names: This at leaſt is certain, That his ſort of Falſhood 3 
much more familiarly attributed to our 1deas of mixed Modes, than to any 
other. When a Manis thought to have a falſe 7dea of Juſtice, or Grati- 
tude, or Glory, it is for no other Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the 
Ideas, which each of thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men. | 

$. 12. The reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the abſtract 7deas 44 #7: 
of mixed Modes, being Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe 
Colleion of ſimple /deas ; and ſo the Eſſence of each Species, being made 
| by Menalone, whereof we have no other ſenſible Standard, exiſting any 
where, but the Name it ſelf, or the definition of that Name : Wehave no- 
thing elſe to referr theſe our /deas of mixed Modes to as a Standard, . to 
which we would conform them, but the /deas of thoſe, who are thought 
to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations ; and fo as our 
Ideas conform, or difter from them, they paſs for true or falſe. And thus 
much concerning the Truth and Falſhood of our 7deas, in reference to 
their Names. | | 

Q. x 3+ Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſhood of our Ideas,in reference 4s referred ty 
to the real Exiſtence of Things, when that is made the Standard of their —— 
Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but only our complex /deas of Ideas can be 
Subſtances. falſe, bur thoſe 


of $ ubſtances. 


4. 14. Fir, Our ſimple /deas, being barely ſuch Perceptions, as God x;2," $5mpi: 
has fitted us to receive,and given Power to external Objects to produce in Ideas 5 rh; 
us by eſtabliſhed Laws, and Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, ſenſe = falſe, 
though incomprehenſible tous, their Truthconſiſts in nothing elſe, but in ** 
ſuch Appearances, as are produced in-us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe 
Powers, he has placed in external ObjeQs, or elſe they could not bepro- 
duced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe Powers,they are what they ſhould 
be,true /deas. Nor do they become liable to any Imputation of Falſhood, 
if the Mind (as in moſt Men [I believe it does) judges theſe /deas tobe in 
the Things themſelves. For God in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks 
of Diſtintion in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 
from another ; and fo chuſe any of them for our uſes, 2s we have Occa- 
lion : It alters not the Nature of our ſimple 7Jea, whether we think that 
the /4ea of Blue, be in the Violet it ſelf, or in our Mind only ; and only 
the Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, reflecting thePar- 
ticles of Light, aftera tertain Manner, to be in the: Violet it ſelf. For that 
Texture in the Object, operating regularly and conſtantly, producing 
the ſame /dea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that 
from any other Thing, whether that diftinguiſhing Mark, as it is really 

in 
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in the Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Co. 
four, the /Jea whereof (which is in us) is the exact reſemblance. Ang 


| it isequally from that Appearance, to be denominated Blue, whetherir 


The one Man's 
Idea of Blue, 
ſhould be dif- 
ferent from 
another's, 


be that real Colour,or only a peculiar 'Texture in it, that cauſes in usthar 
Tldea : Since the Name Blue notes properly nothing, bur that Mark of 
DiſtinRion, that is in a Violet, diſcernable only by our Eyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtinaly to know, ang, 
perhaps, would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had Faculties to diſcern. 

d. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation of Falſhood to our ſim. 
ple Zdeas, if by the different Structure of our Organs, it were fo ordered, 
That the ſame Objef ſhould produce in ſeveral Men's Minds different [deas 
at the ſame time; v.g. if the ea, that a Violet produced in one Man'; 
Mind by his Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another 
Man's, and vice verſa. For ſince this could never be known: becauſe one 
Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's Body, to perceive whar 
Appearances were produced by thoſe Organs; neither the /Yeas hereby, 
nor the Names, would be at all confounded, or any Falſhood be in 
either. For all Things that had the Texture of a Violet, producing con- 
ſtantly the 7dea, which he called Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture 
of a Marigold, producing conſtantly rhe [dea, which he as conſtantly 
called Yellow, whatever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind; he would 
be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things for his Uſe by thoſe Appearan- 
ces,and underſtand, and ſignifie thoſe dittindtions, marked by the Names 
Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, or /deas in his Mind, received 
from thoſe two Flowers, were exaRly the ſame with the /deas in othet 
Men's Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible 7deas, 
produced by any Obje& in different Men's Minds, are moſt commonly 
very near and undiſcernably alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 
might be many Reaſons offered ; but that being beſides my preſent Buſi- 
neſs,l ſhallnot trouble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, that 
the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be proved, is of little uſe, either fot 
the Improvement of our Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and fo we 
need not trouble our ſelves to examine it: 


Firſt, Simple $-16. From what has been faid concerning our ſimple Ideas, | think, it 
Ideas #n his evident, That our fimple eas can none of them be falſe,in reſpett of Things 
ſence noe falſe, exiſting without us. For the Truth of theſe Appearances, or Perceprions 


and why. 


_— 


Secondly, 
Modes not 
falſe. 


in our Minds, conſiſting, as has been faid,only in rheir being anſwerable 
to the Powers in external Objes, to prodtice by our Senſes fuch Appea- 
rances in us : and eachof them being in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable 
to the Power that produced it, and which alone it tepreſents, it cannot 
upon that Account, or as referr'd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or 
Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falfe 7deas, theſe Perceptions in 
the Mind,are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed 
by God to produce them; and ſo are truly what they are,and are inten- 
ded to be; Indeed the Names may be miſapply'd; but that in this reſpet, 
makes no Falſhood in the /deas: As if a Man ignorant in the Engliſh 
Tongue, thould call Purple, Scarlet. 

$. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to 
the Effence of any Thing really exiſting, be falſe. Becanle whatever com: 
plex /dea I have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exilt- 
ing, and made by Nature : It is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
1deas,than what it hath ; nor to repreſent any thing,. but fuch a Complt- 
cation of /deas, as it does. Thus when I have the 1dea of ſach an Action 
of a Man,who forbears to afford hintelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, 


ard 
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and other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be ſuſfi- 
cient to ſupply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe /ea ; but ſuch 
as repreſents an Action, either as I find, or imagine it ; and fo is capable 
of neither Truth, or Falſhood. But when I give the name Frugality, or 
Vertue to this Action, then it may be called a falſe 7dea, if thereby it be 
| ſuppoſed to agree with that /dea, to which, in propriety of Speech, the 
name of Frugality doth belong ; or to be conformable to that Law, 
which 1s the Standard of Vertue and Vice. 

F. 18. Thirdly, Our complex 1deas of Subſtances, being all referred to Thirdly, Ideas 

Patterns in Things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, Y Subſtances, 
when looked upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of *** "_w 
Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall 
theretore paſs over this chimerical Suppoſition, and conſider them 
as Collections of ſimple 7deas in the Mind, taken from Combinations 
of ſimple /deas exilting together conſtantly in Things, of which Par- 
rerns, they are tne ſuppoſed Copies: And in this reference of them, to 
the exiſtence of Things, they are falſe Ideas: 1. When they put together 
ſimple /7eas, which 1n the real exiſtence of Things, have no union ; as 
when to the Shape, and S:2ze, that exiſt together in a Horſe, is joined, in 
the ſame complex /dea, the power of Barking like a Dog: Which three 
Ideas, however put together into one in the Mind, were never united in 
Nature; and this therefore may be call'd a falſe /Jea of an Horſe. 2 Ideas 
of Subſtances are, in this reſpect, alſo falſe, when from any Collection of 
ſimple /deas, that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a dite t 
Negation, any other ſimple /Zea, which is conſtantly joined with them. 
Thus if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fuſibility, the peculiar Weightinefs and 
yellow Colour of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a 
greater degree of Fixednefs, than is in Lead, or Copper ; he may beſaid to 
havea falſe complex 7dea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other timple 
ones, the ea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs : For either way, the complex 
Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have no union in 
Nature, may be termed falſe. But if he leave out of thishis complex /dea, 
that of Fixedneſs quite, without eitheractually joining to, or ſeparating 
of it from the reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, tobe looked on, as an inade- 
quate and. imperfe& 7dea, rather than a falſe one : ſince though it con- 
tains not all the ſimple 7deas that are united in Nature, yet it puts none 
together, but what do really exiſt together. 

h. 19. Though in compliance with the ordinary way of Speaking, 1 7/5 07 Far 
have ſhewed in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our /4zas may be ono Aﬀer- 
ſometimes called true, or falfe ; yet if we will look a little nearer intothe mation or Ne- 
matter in all caſes, where any /dea is call'd true, or falſe, it is from fome 834% 
Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true, or 
falſe. For Trath, or Falſhood, being never without ſome Affirmation, or 
Negation, expreſs, or tacit, 1t is not to be found, but where Signs are 
joined or ſeparated, according to the agreement, or diſagreement, of the 
Things they ſtand ſor. The Signs we chiefly uſe, are either /eas, or 
Words; wherewith we make either mental, or verbal Propoſitions. Truth 
lies in ſo joining, or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they 
ſtand for, do, in themſelves, agree, or difagree : and Falſhood in the con- 
trary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewed hereafter. 

$. 20. Any /dea then we have in our Minds, whether conformable, or eas in ehom- 
not, to the cxiltence of Things, or to any /deas in the Minds of other — 
Men, cannot properly for this alone be called falſe. For theſe Repreſen- ci 
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tations, if they have nothing in them, but what 1s really exiſting in 
Ft Things 
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Things without, cannot be thought alle, being exaQt Repreſentations of 
ſomething : nor yet if they have any thing in them, Gittering from the 
reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid ro be talſe Repreſentations, 
or Zleas of Things, they do not repreſent, But the Miſtake and Falf 


hood 1s, 
But are falſe, $.21. Firſt, When the Mind having any 1dea, it judges and concludes 
ws 4 when ;+ the ſame, that is in other Men's Minds, ſignified by the ſame Name; or 
T2, 2 that it is conformable to the ordinary received Signification, or Defini- 
ther Man's tion of that Word, when indeed it is not : Which is the moſt uſual M;.. 
Idea 21tb0ur fake in mixed Modes, though other 7deas alſo are liable to ir. 


being [o. : > 
ra. when Q.22. Secondly, When it having a complex /dea made up of ſuch x 


judged toagree Colleftion of ſimple ones, as Nature never puts together, if judges it t 


;— a vg _ agree to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the 


they do not. Weight of Tin, to the colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of Gold. 

Thirdly, when 4.23. Thirdly, When in its complex ea, it has united a certain num- 

Judged _ ber of. ſimple 7deas, that do really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of Crez- 

fend fo. 6 tures, but has alſo left out others, as much inſeparable, zt judges this to 
be a perfett compleat Idea, of a ſort of things which really it is not; w.g. 
having joined the /deas of Subſtance, Yellow, Malleable, moſt Heavy, 
and Fuſible, it takes that complex ea to be the complete /e2 of Gold, 
when yet its peculiar Fixednefs and Solubility jn Agua Regza are as in- 
ſeparable from the other /deas, or Qualities of that Body, as thcy are 


one from another. 


Fourthly, 9.24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater,when 7 judge, that this com- | 


hy plex Idea, contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting ; when at 

the real Ef- leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties, which flow from its 

ſence. real Eſſence and Conſtitution. I fay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; 
for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in theaftive and paſſive Powers, it 
has, in reference to other Things, all that are vulgarly known of any one 
Body ; and of which the complex 7dea of that kind of Things is uſually 
made, are but a very few, in compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral 
ways tried and examined it, knows of that one fort of Things ; and all 
that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in compariſon of what ate 
really in that Body, and depend on its internal or cfſential Conſtitution. 
The Eſſence of a Triangle,lies in a very little compaſs, conſiits in a very 
few eas ; three Lines meeting at three Angles, make upthat Eſſence: 
But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence, are more than can be 
eaſily known, or enumerated. Sol imagine it is in Subſtances, their real 
Eſſences lie ina little compaſs ; though the Properties flowing from that 

| internal Conſtitution, areendleſs. 

Ideas when &Q.25. Toconclude, a Man having no notion of any Thing without 

Fg him, but by the 7dea he has of it in his Mind ; which 7dea, he [3s a 
power to call by what Name he pleaſes, he may, indeed, make an ea 
neither anſwering the reality of Things, nor agreeing to the /deas com- 
monly ſignified by other Peoples Words ; but cannot make a wrong, or 
falſe /Jea ofa Thing, which is no otherwiſe known to him, but by the 
1dea he has of it. v.g. When I framean 7dea of the Legs, Arms,and Body 
ofa Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, 1 do not make a falſe 
Idea of any thing ; becauſe it repreſents nothing without me. But 
when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repreſent ſome 
real Being without me, or to be the ſame /dea, that others call by the 
ſame Name ; in either of theſe caſes,I may err. And upon this account it 
is, that it comes to be termed a falſe /4ea; though, indeed, the Falthood 


lienot in the /dea, but in that tacit mental Propofition, wherein a con- 
formiry 
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formity and reſemblance is attributed to ir, whichit hasnot. But yet, if 
having framed ſuch an /Jea in my Mind, without thinking, either that 
Exiſtence, or the name Man, or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man, 
or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming ; but not 
erroneous in my Judgment ; nor the /deaany way falſe. 


h. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our /zeas, as they. are More properly 
conſidered by the Mind, either in reference to the proper ſignification of ;, 


their Names ; or in reference to the reality of Things, may very fitly Ze 
called right, or wrong Ideas, according as they agree, or diſagree to thoſe 
Patterns to which they arereferred. Bur if any one had rather call them 
rue, or falſe, 'tis fit he uſea liberty, which every one has, tocall Things 
by thoſe Names he thinks beſt ; though in propriety of Speech, Truth, 
or Falſhood, will, I think, ſcarceagree to them, but as they, ſome way or 
other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propoſition. The 7deas 
chat are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unlcſs 
complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All 
other /deas are in themſelves right ; and the Knowledge about them 
rightand true Knowledge: Eut when we come to referr them to any 
thing, as to their Patterns or Archetypes, then they are capable of be- 
ing wrong, as far as they difagree with ſuch Archetypes. 


$. 27. Having thus given an account of the original, ſorts, and extent Conclu/ion. 


of our /deas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know not 
- whether I may fay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our Knowledge, the 
Method I firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould 
immediately proceed to ſhew, what uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, and what Knowledge we have by them. This was that, which, 
in the firſt general view I had of this Subje, was all that I thought I 
ſhould have to do : But upon a nearer approach, I find, that there is fo 
cloſe a connexion between /Jeas and Words; and our abſtrat 7deas, 
and general Words, have ſo conſtant a relation one to another, that it is 
impoſlible to ſpeak clearly and diſtintly of our Knowledge, which all 
conſiſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and 
Signification of Language ; which therefore muſt be the Bufineſs of the 
next BOOK. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Words or Language in general. 


d, 1. OD having defign'd Man for a ſociable Creature, made Man firred to 
him not only with an Inclination, and undera neceſlity Yori ug 
to haveFellowſhip with thoſe ofhis own kind; but furni- iu 

| ſhed him alſo with Language, which was to be the great 

Inſtrument, and common Tie of Society. Mar therefore had by Nature 

his Organs ſo faſhion'd, as to be fit 7o frame articulate Sounds, which we 

call Words. But this was not enough to produce Language : for Par- 

rots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds 

diſtin enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. 

d. 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that To make chem 
he ſhould be able to uſe theſe Sounds as figns of internal Conceptions ; and #8" of Ideas. 
to make them ſtand as marks for the /deas within his own Mind, where- 
by they might be made known to others, and the Thoughts of Men's 
Minds be conveyed from one to another. ; | 

$. 3- But neither was this ſufficient tro make Words ſo uſeful as they To make gene- 
ought to be. It is not enough for the perfe&tion of Language, that Sounds 74! $12". 
can be made ſigns of eas, unleſs thoſe fgrs can be ſo made uſe of, as to 
comprehend ſeveral particular Things: For the multiplication of Words 

would have perplexed their Uſe, had every particular thing need of a di- 

ſtint Name to be ſignified by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Lan- 

ouage had yet a farther improvement in theuſe of general Terms, where- 

by one Word was made to mark a multitude of particular Exiſtences : 

Which advantageous uſe of Sounds was obtain'd only by the difference 

of the /deas they were made ſigns of. Thoſe Names becoming general, 

which are made to ſtand for general 7Jeas, and thoſe remaining parti- 

cular, where the /deas they are uſed for are particular. | 

$. 4 Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for /Jeas, there be other Words 
which Men make uſe of, not to ſignifie any /dea, but the want or abſence 
of ſome /deas ſimple or complex, or all /deas together ; ſuch as are Nihz/ 
in Latin and in Engliſh, /z»orance and Barrenneſs. All which negative 
or privative Words, cannot be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignifie no 
Ideas : for then they would be perieQly inſignificant Sounds ; but they 
relate to poſitive /deas, and ſignifie their abſence, | 

d. 5. Ir may alſolead usa little towards the Original of all our Notions Fords wiri- 
and Knowledge, if we remark how great a dependance our Words have m— br 
on common ſenſible 7deas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to as finifie [en- 
ſtand tor Actions and Notions quite removed from ſenſe, have their riſe /ible Ideas, 

from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas are transferred to more ag- 
ſtruſe ſignificaticns, and made to {tand for /deas, that come not under 
the cognizance of our Senſes ; v. g. to [magine, Apprehend, — 
Adjere, 
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Diſtribution. 


Adbere, Conceive, Inſtill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquility, &c. are all 
Words taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and applied to cer- 
tain Modes of Thinking. Sp7ri#, in its primary ſignification, is Breath ; 
Angel, a Meſſenger: And I doubt not, but if we could trace them to 
their Sources, we ſhould| find, in all Languages, the Names, which ſtand 


for Things that fall not under our Senſes, to have-had their firſt rife from 


ſenſible /deas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what king 
of Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their Minds, 
who were the firſt Beginners of Languages ;-and how Nature, even in 
the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to Men rhe Originals and 
Principles of all their Knowledge : whilſt, ro give Names, that might 
make known to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any 
other 7deas, that came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow 
Words from ordinary known /deas of Sexſation, by that means to make 
others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations they experimented 
in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible appearances ; and then 
when they had got known and agreed Names, to fignifie thoſe internal 
Operations of their own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed ro make 
known by Word, all their other. /deas; fince they could confiſt of no. 
thing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Ope- 
rations of their Minds about them ; we having, as has been proved, no 
1deas at all, but what originally come either trom ſenſible ObjeQs with- 
out, or what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward Workings of our 
own Spirits, which we are conſcious to our ſelves of within. 

$. 6. But to underſtand better the uſe and force of Language, as ſub- 
_—_— to InſtruCtion and Knowledge, it will be convenient to con- 
der, 
Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are immediate« 
ly applied. | | 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and ſo ſtand 
not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing ; bur for ſorts and ranks of 
Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the Sorts 


' and Kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin Names, whar the Species and 


Genera of Things are, wherein they confiſt, and how they come to be 
made. Theſe , Hou (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the ber- 
ter come to find the right uſe of Words; the natural Advantages and 
DefeRts of Language ; and the remedies that ought to be uſed, ro avoid 
the inconveniencies of Obſcurity or Uncertainty inthe fignification of 
Words: without which, it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with any clearnels, 
or order, . concerning Knowledge : Which being converſant about Pro- 
poſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater conne- 
x10n with Words, than perhaps is ſuſpeQed. 

Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be the matter of the following 
Chapters. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Signification of Wards. 


1. A N, though he have great variety of Thoughts, and ſuch, ods are ſen- 
from which others, as well as himſelf, might receive Profit /% Signs ne- 
and Delight ; yet they are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hid- c_—_ 
den from others, nor can of themſelves be made appear. The Comfort tion. 
therefore, and Advantage of Sociery, not being to be had without Com- 
munication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary, that Man ſhould find out 
ſome external ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible 7deas, which poſ- 
ſels his Mind in ſo great variety, might be made known to others: For 
which purpoſe, nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or Quickneſs, as 
thoſe articulate Sounds, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety, he found 
himſelf able to make. - Thus we may conceive how #ords, which were 
by Nature fo well adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made ule of by 
Men, as the Signs of their /deas ; not by any natural connexion, that 
there is between particular articulate Sounds , and certain 7deas, for 
then there would be but one Language among(t all Men ; but. by a 
voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the 
Mark of ſuch an /Jea. The uſe then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks 
of Ideas; and the 7deas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate 
Signification. . 
$. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being either to record their Words are the 
own 7deas for the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory ; or, as it were, to wy _ 
bring them out, and lay them before the view of others. Words 7x their hind them. 
primary and immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfeGtly ſoever, or carelefly : 
thoſe /deas are collected from the Things, which they are ſuppoſed to = 
repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may be under- 
ſtood; and the end of Speech is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make 
known his Zdeas to the Hearers. That then which Words are the 
Marks of, are the 7deas of the Speaker : Nor can any oneapply rhem, as 
Marks immediately to any thing elſe, but the /Jeas that he himſelf 
hath : For this would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, 
and yet apply them to other /deas; which would be to make them 
Signs, and not Signs of his /deas at the ſame time ; and fo in cfie, to 
have no Signification at all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot 
be voluntary Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That 
would be to make themSigns of nothing, Sounds without Signitication. 
A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of Qualities in Things, 
or of Conceptions in the Mind of another, whereof he has none in his 
own. Till he has ſome /deas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to cor- 
reſpond with the Conceptionsof another Man ; nor can he uſe any Signs 
for them: For it would be the Signs of heknows not what, which is in 
truth ro be the Signs of nothing. But when he repreſents to himſelf 
_ ether Men's eas, by ſome of his own, if he conſent to give them the 
ſame Names, that other Men do, 'tis ſtillto his own /deas; to /deas that 


he haz, and not to /deas that he has not. 
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Fords often 
ſecretly refer- 
red, Firſt, to 
the Ideas in 
other Men's 
Minds. 


Secondly, To 
tbe reality of 
Things. 


Words by ufe 
readily excite 
Ideas. 


$. 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the uſe of Language, that in this reſpect, 
the Knowing, and the Ignorant ; the Learned, and Unlearned, uſe the 
Words they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. They, 77 every Max's 
:; Mouth, ſtand for the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. 
' A Child having taken notice of nothing in the Metal he hears call'd 
Gold, but the bright ſhining Yellow-Colour, he applies the Word Gold 
only to his own 7dea of that Colour, and nothing elſe; and therefore 
calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another that hath bet. 
ter obſerved, adds to ſhining Yellow, great Weight : And then the 
Sound Gold, when he uſes it,ſtands for a complex /zea of a ſhining Ye]. 
low and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, Fu. 
ſbility : And then the Word Gold to him ſignifies, a Body, bright, yel. 
low, fufible, and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each of theſe 
uſes equally the Word Gold, when they have occaſion to expreſs the 
1dea they have applied it to : Bur it is evident, that each can apply ic 
only to his own /dea ; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign of ſuch a 
complex 7dea, as he has not. 

$. 4- But though Words, as they are uſed by Men, can properly and 
immediately ſignifie nothing but the /deas, thar are in the Mind of the 
Speaker ; yet they, in their Thoughts, give them a ſecret reference tg 
two other Things. 

Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the Minds 
alſo of other Men, with whom they communicate : For elſe they ſhould talk 
in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the Sounds they applied to one 
1dea, were ſuch, as by the Hearer, were applied ro another, which is to 
ſpeak two Languages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, 
whether the /dea they, and thoſe they diſcourſe with, have in their 
Minds, be the fame : But think it enough, that they uſe the Word, as 
they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that Language ; in which 
caſe they ſuppoſe that the /dea, they make it a Sign of, is preciſely 
the ſame, to which the Underſtanding Men of that Country apply that 
Name. 

9. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thought to talk Zarely of 
their own Imaginations, but of Things as really they are ; therefore they 
often ſuppoſe their Word's to ſtand alſo for the Reality of Things. Bur this 
relating more particularly to Subſtances, and their Names, as, perhaps, 
the former does to ſimple /Jeas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two 
different ways of applying Words more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Names of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular : Though 
give me leave here to fay, that it isa perverting the Uſe of Words, and 
brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Signification, 
whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe /7eas we have 
in our own Minds. 

d. 6. Concerning Words alſo, it is farther to be conſidered. Fir#, 
That they being immediately the Signs of Men's /deas ; and by that 
means, theinſtruments whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, 
and expreſs to one another thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations, they lave 
within their own Breaſts, there comes by conftant uſe, to be ſuch a Conne- 
xion between certain Sounds, and the Ideas they and for,that the Names 
heard, almoſt as readily excite certain /deas, as if rhe Objets them» 
ſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually aftte&t rhe Senſcs. 
Which is manifeſtly ſoinall obvious ſenſible Qualities ; ava in all Sul- 
ſtances, that frequently, and ſamiliarly occurr to us. 


d. 7+ Yeore acily, 
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$. 7: Secondly, That though the proper and immediate Sjgnification "__ _—_ 
of Words, are /deas in the Mind of the Speaker ; yet becauſe by tami- ſignification. 
liar uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articulate Sounds 
very perfedtly, and have them readily on our Tongues, and always at 
hand in our Memories, but yet are not always careſul to examine, or 
ſettle their Significations perfeatly, it ofren happens, that Mex, even 
when they would apply themſelves toan attentive Conſideration, do ſet 
their Thoughts more onWords than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are ma- 
ny of them Jearn'd, before the 7deas are known for which they ſtand: 
Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral Words, no 
otherwiſe than Parrots do, only becauſe they have learn'd them, and 
- have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds, Bur ſo far as Words are of Uſe 
and Signification, ſo far is there a conſtant connexion between the Sound 
and the /dea; and a Deſignation, that the one ſtand for the other : with- 
out which application of them, they are nothing bur ſo much inſignifi- 


cant noiſe. | my ER 
$. 8. Words by long and familiar Uſe, as has been faid, come to excite 7" /2n%- 


: a x cat1on perfet- 
in Men certain /deas ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to þ aldoy. 


ſuppoſe a natural connexion between them. But that they ſizni/fie only 
Men's peculiar /deas, and that by a perfettly arbitrary Impoſition, is evi- 
dent, in that they often fail to excite in others (even -thart uſe the ſame 
Language) the fame Zdeas, we take themto be the ſigns of : And every 
Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand for what deas 
he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make others have the fame 
Hdeas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe the ſame Words, that 
he does. And therefore the great AugaFfFus himſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of 
that Power which ruled the World, acknowledged, he could not make a 
new Latin Word : Which was as much as to ſay, that he could not arbi- 
trarily appoint, what /dea any Sound ſhould be a ſign of, in the Mouths / 
and common Language of his Subjeds. . *Tis true, common uſe, by a 
tacit Conſent, appropriates certain Sounds to certain Zdeas in all Lan- 
gvages, Which ſo far limits the (ignification of that Sound, that unleſs a 
Man applies it to the ſame 7/dea, he cannot ſpeak properly : And it is alfo 
true, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame eas in the Hearer, 
which hemakes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he cannot ſpeak intelligibly. 
But whatever be the conſequence of any Man's uſe of Words different 
either from their Publick Uſe,or that of the Perſons to whom he addrefles 
them, this is certain, their ſignification, in his uſe of them, is limited to 
his deas, and they can be ſigns of nothing elle. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of General Terms. 


The greateſt QI. LL Things that exiſt, being Particulars, it may, perhaps, be 
part of Wards thought reaſonable, that Words, which ought to be confor- 
general med to Things, ſhould be fo too, I mean in their Signification : But yet 
we find the quite contrary. The far greateſt part of Words, that make all 
Languages, are general Terms: which has not been the Effet of Ne- 
| glec, or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſlity. 
For evrr2 par- dh. 2. Firſt, 7: #5 impoſſible, that every particular Thing ſhould have a 
ticular thing diſtiut peculiar Name. For the ſignification and uſe of Words, depend- 
Os *. 2. 10g 0n that conneQion, which the Mind makes between its /deas, and 
poſſible, the Sounds it uſes as ſigns of them, ir.is neceſfary, in the application of 
Nanmies to Things, that the Mind ſhould have diſtin& 7deas of the 
Things, and retain alſo the particular Name that belongs to every one, 
with; its peculiar appropriation to that Zea. But it is beyond the Power 
of human Capacity to frame and retain diſtin deas of all the particu- 
lar Things we meet with: Every Bird, and Beaſt, Men faw ; every Tree, 
and Plant that afteted the Senſes, could not find a Place in the moſt 
capacious Underſtanding. If it be looked on, as an Inſtance of a prodi- 
gious Memory, That ſome Generals have been able to call every Sol- 
dier in the Army, by his proper Name : We may eaſily find a Reaſon, 
why Men have never attempted. to give Names to each Sheep in their 
Flock, or Crow that flies over their Heads ; much leſs to call every 
Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way, by a peculiar 
Name. | | | 
And uſeleſs. $. 3. Secondly, If jt were poſſible, it would yet be uſeleſs, becauſe it 
would not ſerve to the chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap 
up Names of particular Things, that would not ferve them to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in Talk with 
others, only that they may be underſtood: which is then only done, 
when by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I make by the Organs of Speech, 
excites in another Man's Mind, who hears it, the ea I apply it to in 
mine, when I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by Names, applied to par- 
ticular Things, whereof I alone having the /dcas in my Mind, the Names 
of tzem could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not 
acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which had fallen under 
my notice. | | 
d. 4 Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible; (which I think is 
not,) yet a diſtin Name for every particular Thing, would not be of any 
great uſe for the improvement of Knowledge : Which though founded in 
particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by general Views ; to which, Things 
reduced into ſorts under general Names, are properly ſubſervient. Thele, 
with the Names belonging to them, come within ſome compaſs, and do 
not multiply every moment, beyond what, either the Mind can contain, 
or Ule requires. And therefore in theſe, Men have for the moſt part 
ſtopp'd : butyet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing par- 
ticular Things, by appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it : 
Andtheretore in their own Species, which they have moſt to do with, 
and 
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and wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons ; 
there they make uſe of proper Names, and diſtin& Individuals have di- 
flint Denominations. 

d. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, and 
other the like Diſtintions of Place, have uſually found peculiar 
Names, and that for the fame Reaſon; they being ſuch as Men have 
often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it were, ſet before others 
in their Diſcourſes with them. And I doubt not, but if we had Rea- 
ſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we have to mention par- 
ticular Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as 
for the other ; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in uſe, 
as Alexander. And therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockies, Horſes 
have their proper Names to be known and diſtinguith'd by, as com- 
monly as their Servants: Becauſe amongſt them, there is often oc- 
caſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, when he is out of 
fght- 

; 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how general Words come to be 
made. For finceall Things that exiſt, are only particulars, how come we 
by general Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures they are ſup- 
poſed to ſtand for 2 Words become general, by being made the ſigns of 
general /deas : And /deas become general, by ſeparating from them the 
circumſtances of Time, or Place, or any other /deas that may determine 
them to this or that particular Exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction, 
they are made capable of repreſenting more Individuals than one ; each 
of which, having in it aconformity to that abſtract 7dea, is (as we call 
it) of that ſort. | 

$. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinaly, it will not, perhaps, 
be amiſs, to trace our Notions, and Names, from their beginning, and 
obſerve by what degrees we proceed, and by-what ſteps we enlarge our 
Ideas trom our firſt Infancy. There is nothing more evident, than 
that the /deas of the Perſons Children converſe with, (to inſtance in 
them alone,) are like the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The 
Ideas of the Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; 
and, like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The 
Names they firſt give to them, are confined to theſe Individuals ; and 
the names of Nurſe, and Mamma, the Child uſes, determine themſelves 
to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, when Time and a large Acquaintance, 
has made them obſerve, that there are a great many other Things in 
the World, that in ſome common agreements of Shape , and ſeveral 
other Qualities, reſemble their Father and Mother: And thoſe Perſons 
they have been uſed to, they frame an /dea, which they find thoſe ma- 
ny Particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, with others, the 
name Ma», for example. And thus they come to have a general Name, 
and a general /Jea, Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave 
out of the complex /dea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jaxe, 
that which 1s peculiar to each, and retain only what is commonly to 
them all. | 

Q. 8. By the fame way that they come by the general Name and 7dea 
of Man, they eaſily advance to more gexeral Names and Notions. For ob- 
ſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ from their /4ea of Man, and can- 
not therefore be comprehended under that Name, have yet certain Qua- 
lities, wherein they agree with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualiries, 
and uniting them into one Zdea, they have again another and a more ge- 
neral /dea; to which having given a Name, they make a term of a more 
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comprehenſive extenſion : Which new Zea, is made not by any new ad- 
dition, but only, as before, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other Pro- 
perties ſignified by the name Man, and retaining only a Body, with 
Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, comprehended under the name 
Animal. 
General Na= >&. 9, Thatthis is the way whereby Men firſt formed general Ideas, and 
_ %.*. 5 general Names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other 
firait Ideas. proof of it, but the conſideriag of a Man's ſelf, or others, and the ordi. 
nary Proceedings of their Minds'in Knowledge : And he that thinks ge- 
neral Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial 
Hdeas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from particular Exiſtences, 
will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find rhzm. For let any one refleQ, 
wherein does his Zea of a Man, difter from that of Peter, and Paul; 
or his /dea of an Horſe, from that of Bucephalus, but 1n the leaving our 
ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual ; and retaining fo much 
of thoſe particular complex 1dcas, of ſeveral particular Exiſtences, as 
they are found to agree in. Of the complex /deas, ſignified by the 
names Man, and Horſe, leaving out but thoſe Particulars wherein 
they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe, 
making a new diſtinct complex ea, and giving the name Animal to it, 
one has a more general term, that comprehends, with Man, ſeveral 
other Creatures. Leave out the 7dea of Animal, Senſe, and ſpontaneous 
, Motion, and the remaining complex 7dea, made up of the remaining 
ſimple ones of Body, Life, and Nouriſhment, becomes a more general 
one, under the more comprehenſive term, Y7vens. And not to dwell 
longer upon rhis particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the ſame way the 
Mind proceeds to Body, Sub/tance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and 
ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for any of our /deas whatſoever. To 
conclude, this whole My/tery of Genera and Species, which make ſuch 
a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with Juſtice, ſo little regarded out of 
them, is nothing elſe but abſtra&t Zdeas, more or lefs comprehenſive, 
with Names annexed tothem. In all which, rhis is conſtant and unva- 
riable, That every more general term, ſtands for fuch an 7dea, as is but 
a part of any of thoſe contained under it. 
Why the Ge- Y. 10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defining of Words, 
/ _— _ which is nothing but declaring their ſignification, we make wfe of the 
of in Defin,. Genus, or next general Word that comprehends it. Which is not out of 
Hons, neceſſity, but only to fave the labour of enumerating rhe ſeveral fimple 
Zdeas, which the next general Word, or Genus, ſtands for ; or, perhaps, 
- ſometimes the ſhame ot not being able to do it. But though defining 
by Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe Terms of Art, 
though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe Notions 
they are applied to ;) I fay, though defining by the Genus be the ſhor- 
teſt way ; yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether ir be the beſt. This 
I am ſure, it is not the only, and fo not abſolutely neceſlary. For Defti- 
nition being nothing but making another underſtand by Words, what 
7dea the Term defined ftands for, a definition is beſt made by enumera- 
- ting thoſe ſimple /deas that are combined in the fignification of theterm 
defined: And it inſtead of ſuch an enumeration, Men have accuſtomed 
themſelves toulſe the next general Term, it has not been our of neceſſity, 
or for greater clearneſs; but for quickneſs and diſpatch fake. For, [I 
think, that to one who deſired to know what /dea the word Man flood 
for; if it ſhould be faid, that a Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, ha- 
vivg Lite, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculry of —— [ 
oubt 
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doubt not but the meaning of the term Man, would be as well under- 
ſtood ; and the Zdea it ſtands for, be at leaſt as clearly made known, as 
when 1t is defined to be a rational Animal ; which by the ſeveral defi- 
nitions of 4#imal, YVivens, and Corpas, reſolves it ſelf into thoſe enume- 
rated /dea;. I have, in explaining the term May, followed here the or- 
dinary definition of the Schools : which though, perhaps, not the moſt 
exact, yet it ſerves well enough ro my preſent purpoſe. And one may in 
this in{tance, ſee what gave occaſion to that Rule, that a Definition muſt 
conſift of its Genzs, and Differentia : and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little 
neceſſity there is of ſuch a-Rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of 
ir. For Definitions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by ſeveral others ſo, that the meaning, or ea it ſtands tor, may 
be certainly known, Languages are not always ſo made, according to 
the Rules of Logick, that every term can have its ſignification, exaQly 
and clearly expreſſed by two others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies 
us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have done 
ill, that they have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 
Definitions, more in the next Chapter. 


es 


Q.11. To return to general Words, it is plain, by what has been faid, Genera! and 


That General and Univerſal, belong not to the real exiſtence of Things ; 


univerſal are 
? Creatures of 


but are the Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, made by it the Under- 
for its own uſe,and concern only Signs, whether Words, or /deas. Words /tan4ing. 


are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed, for ſignsof general 7deas ; and 
ſoare applicable indifterently tomany particular Things : And /deas are 
general, when they are ſet up, as the Repreſentatives of many particu- 
lar Thivgs: but Univerſality belongs not to Things themſelves, which 
are all ot them particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and deas, 
which in their ſignification, are general. When therefore we quit Partj- 
culars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of our own making, 
their general Nature being nothing but the capacity they are put into by 
the Underſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many Particulars. For 
the ſignification they have, is nothing but a relation, that by the Mind of 
Man is added to tliem. 


d. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſidered is, What kind of figni- Avira? Ideas 


fication it 1s, that general Words have. For as it is evident, that they 


are the Eſſen- 
ces of the Ge- 


do not ſignifie barely one particular Thing ; for then they would nor nera and Sy:- 


be general Terms, but proper Names : So, on the other ſide, 'tis as evi- £ic>- 


dent, rhey do not fignifie a plurality ; for Man and Men would then 
ſignifie the ſame ; and the diſtintion of Numbers (as Grammarians call 
them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs That then which general 
Words ſignifie, is a ſort of Things; and that each of them does, by be- 
ing a ſign of an abſtract Zzea in the Mind, to which /dea, as Things ex- 
iſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that Name ; 
or, which is all one, be of that fort. Whereby itis evident, that the E/- 
ſences of the ſorrs,or (ifthe Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of Things, 
are nothing elſe but theſe abſtrat /YJeas. For the having the Effence of 
any Species, being that which makes any Thing to be of that Species, 
and the conformity to the /dea, to which the Name 1s annexed, being 
that which gives a right to that Name, the having the Eſſence, and the 
having that Conformity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of 
any Species, and to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. 
As tor example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have a 
right to rhe name ay, is the fame thing. Again, to be a MZaz, or of 
the Species /an, and have the Eſſence of a Man, 1s the ſame thing. 
Now 
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Now fince nothing can be a Mar, or have a right to the name Mar, but 
what has a conformity to the abſtra&t 7dea the name Man ſtands for ; 
nor any thing be a Mar, or have a right to be of the Species Mar, but 
what has the Eſſence of that Species, it follows, that the Abſtract /dea, 
for which the name ſtands, and the Eſſence of the Species, is one and the 
fame. From whence it is eaſe to obſerve, that the Eſlences of the ſorts 
of Things, and conſequently the ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip 
of the Underſtanding, ſince it is the Underſtanding that abſtracts and 

makes thoſe general /deas. 
They are the Y- 13- I would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that 
workmanſhip Nature, in the production of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike : there 
Z Tb is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all 
have their Things propagated by Seed. But yer, I think, we may ſay, the ſort:»g 
foundation in of them under Names, i the Horkmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking 
Lew ty «de ,ccaſion from the fimilitude it obſerves amongſt them, tomake abſtract ge- 
neral /deas, and ſet them up in the Mind,with Names annexed to them, 
as Patterns, or Forms, (for in that ſence the word Form has a very pro- 
per ſignification,) to which, as particular Things exiſting, are found to 
agree: So they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, or 
are put into that C/afis. For when we fay, this is a Mar, thata Horſe ; 
this Juſtice, that Cruelty this a Warch, that a Fack ; what do weelſe but 
rank Things under different ſpecifick Names, as agreeing to thoſeabſtratt 
1deas, of which we have made thoſe Names the Signs 2 And what are the 
Eſſences of thoſe Species, ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe ab- 
ſtrat /deas in the Mind ; which are, as it were, the Bonds between par- 
ticular Things that exiſt and the Names they are to be ranked under ? 
And when general Names have any connexion with particular Beings, 
theſeabſtract /deas are the Medium that unites them : So that the Eſfen- 
ces of Species, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor 
can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract /deas we have in our Minds. 
And therefore the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
our abſtra&t 7deas, cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we rank Things 
into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, as two different Eflen- 
ces be the Eſſence of one Species : And I demand, what are the alterations 
may, or may not be made in a Horſe, or Lead, without making either of 
them to be of another Species ? In determining the Species of Things by 
our abſtraQt eas, this is eaſie to reſolve: Bur if any one will regulate 
himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs : 
and he will never be able to know when any thing preciſely ceaſes to be 

| | _ of the Species of an Horſe, or Lead. 

a _ d. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I fay theſe Eſexces, or abſtrat 
: diſtin Ef. Tdeas, (which are the meaſures of Names, and the boundaries of Species,) 
ſence, are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders,that at leaſt the 
complex ones are often, in ſeveral Men, different Colle&tions of ſimple 
Ideas: and therefore that is Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo to 
another. Nay,even in Subſtances, where their abſtract /deas ſeem to be 
taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the ſame ; 
no not in that Species, which'is moſt familiar to us, and with which we 
have the moſt intimate acquaintance: It having been more than once 
doubted, whether the Fz:us born of a Woman were a Man, even fo far, 
as that it hath been debated,whether it were,or were not to be nouriſhed 
and baptized : Which could not be, if the abſtrat 7dea or Eſſence, to 
which the name Max belonged, were of Nature's making ; and werenot 
the uncertain and various Colleion of fimple /deas, which the Under- 
itanding 
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ſtanding puts together, and then abſtrating it, affixed a name to it. So 
that in truth, every diſtintt abſtradt Idea, is a diſtin Efſence : And the 
names that ſtand for ſuch diſtin& 7deas, are the names of Things eſlen- 
tially different. T hus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, 
as a Sheep from a Goat : and Rain is as eſſentially different from Snow, 
as Water from Earth ; that abſtract 7dea which is the Eſſence of one, be- 
ing impoſiible to be communicated to the other. And thus any two ab- 
ſtrat /deas, that in any part vary one from another, with two diſtin 
names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtinEt ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
Species, as eſſentially different, as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite 
in tne World. 
$. x5. But ſince the Eſſences of Things are thought, by ſore, (and Rea! and no- 
not without reaſon, to be wholly unknown; it may not be amiſsto con- 2 ence: 
fider the ſeveral fignifications of the word Eſſence. 
Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the very Being of any thing, whereby 
itis, what it is. And thus the real internal,but generally in Subſtances, 
unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſcoverable Qualities 
depend, may be called their Eſſence. This is the proper original ſignifi- 
cationof the Word, asisevident from the formation of it ; Eſſertia, in its 
primary notation ſignifying properly Being. And in this ſence it is (till 
uſed, when we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular Things, without giving 
them any name. 
Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having been much 
buſied about Gems and Speczes, the word Eſſence has almolt loſt its pri- 
mary Signification ; and inſtead of the real Conſtitution of Things, has 
been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſtitution of Gezzs and 
Specres. Tis true, there is ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the 
forts of Things ; and *tis paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitu- 
tion, on which any ColleCtion of ſimple Zdeas co-exiſting, muſt depend. 
Bur it beingevident, that Things are ranked under Names into Sorts or 
Species, only as they agree to certain abſtratt /Jeas, to which we have 
annexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each Genzs, or Sort, comes to be 
nothing but that abſirat ea, which the General, or Sorta! (if I may 
have leave fo to call it from Sort, as I do General from Genes,) Name 
ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to be that, which the word Eflence 
imports, in its moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two forts of Eſſence, I ſuppoſe, 
may not unfitly be termed, the one the Rea/, the other the Nominal 
Eſſeace. | 
d. 16. Between the nominal Eſſence, and the Name, there is ſo near a Conſtant Con- 
Conneftion, that the name of any ſort of Things cannot be attributed to #0» _— 
any particular Being, but what-has this Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that ms and ns 
abſtract /dea, whereof that name is the ſign. minal Eſſence. 
$. x7. Concerning, the real Eſſences of corporeal Subſtances, (to men- Suppoſirion 
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tion thoſe only, there are, if I miftake not, two Opinions. The one is 779 Jhteine. 
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of thoſe, who uſing the word Eſſence, for they know not what, ſuppoſe jpeq ly their 
acertain number of thoſe Efſences,according to which,all natural Things ar Eſſences 
are made, and wherein they do exatly every one of them partake, and nſeleſs 
ſo become of this or that Species. The other, and more rationai Opti- 
nion, is of thoſe, who look on all natural Things to have a real, but un- 
known Conſtitution of their inſenſible Parts, from which flow thote fen- 
ſible Qualitics, which ſerve us todiſtinguiſh them one trom another, ac- 
cording as we have occafion to rank them into ſorts, under common De- 
nominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes thefe Eflen- 
ces, as 2 certain number of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural Tniogs, 
that, 
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that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much 
perplexed the Knowledgeof natural Things. The trequent Productions 
of Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, and of.Changelings, and other 
ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, carry with them Difficulties, not poſlible 
to conliſt with this Z7ypozhe/rs : Since it is as impoſlible, that two Things, 
partaking exaly of the ſame real Eſſence, ſhould have different Propor- 
ties, as that two Figures partaking in the ſame real Eſſence of a Circle, 
ſhould have different Properties. But were there no other reaſon againſt 
it, yet the ſuppoſition of Eſſences, that cannot be known ; and the making 
them nevertheleſs to be that, which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, 
is ſowholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that 
that alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by ; and content our ſelves 
with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts or Species of Things, as come within the 
reach of our Knowledge : which, when ſeriouſly confider'd, will be 


found, as I have faid, to be nothing elſe,but thoſe abſtract complex /dea;, 


to which we have annexed diſtin general Names. 

Real and mo- SF. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſh'd into Nominal and Real,we may 
—_ Efence farther obſerve, that ;» rhe Species of /mple Ideas and Modes,they are al- 
ſimple 1deas ways the ſame : But in Subſtances, always quite different. Thus a Figure 
and Modes, including a Space between three Lines, 1s the real, as well as nominal 
++) «ny Eſſence of a Triangle; it being not only the abſtrat /dea to which the 
' general Name is annexed, but the very Eſentza, or Being of the Thing it 
ſelf, that Foundation from which all its Properties flow, and to which 
they areall inſeparably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that 
parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe 
two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real Conſtitution of 
its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, 
Weight, Fuſjbility, Fixedneſs, &c. which are to be found in it. Which 
Conſtitution we know not ; and ſo having no particular ea of, have 
no Name thatis thefign of it. But yet it 15its Colour, Weighr, Fuſtbili- 
ty, and Fixedneſs, &'c. which makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to 
that name, which is therefore its nominal Eſſence. Since nothing can 
be calld Gold, but what has a conformity of Qualities to that ab- 
ſtrat complex 1dea, to which that name is annexed. But this Diſtin- 
Qion of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we ſhall, when 
_ come to conſider their Names, have an occaſion to treat of more 

ully. | 
Eſſences inge- Y. 19. That ſuch aZ/trad Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been 
 nerable and ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, may farther appear by what we are told con- 
ncorruprible. cerning Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable, and incorruptible. 
Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of Things, which begin 
and periſh with them. All Things, that exiſt in Nature, beſides their 
Author re allliable to change ; eſpecially thoſe Things we are acquain- 
ted witn, and have ranked into Bands, under diſtin& Names or Enfigns. 
Thus that, which was Graſs today, is to morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep ; 
and within few Days after, becomes part of a Man : In all which, and 
the like Changes, 'tis evident, their real Eſſence, rhat Conſtitution, where- 
on the Properties of theſe ſeveral Things depended, is deſtroy 'd, and pe- 
riſhes with them. But Eſſences being taken for /deas eſtabliſh'd in the 
Mind, with Names annexed to them, are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily 
the ſame, whatever mutations the particular Subſtances are liable to. For 
whatever becomes of A/exanderand Bucephalas the Ideas to which Man 
and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the ſame; 
and fo the Eflences of thoſe Species are preſerved whole and undeſtroy'd, 
| | what- 
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whatever Changes happen to any , or all of the Individuals of thoſe 
Species. By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, 
without the exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For 
were there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World, (as, perhaps; 
that Figure exiſts not any where exaAtly marked out,) yet the des 
annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; and to be as a 
pattern, to determine which of the particular Figures, we meet with, 
have, or have not a Right to the Name Circle, and ſo by having that 
Eſſence, were of that Species. And though there neither were, nor had 
been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch aFiſh as a Mermaid; 
yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for complex abſtract 7dzas, that 
contained no inconſiſtency in them ; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as 
intelligible, as that of a Man ; and the /dea of an Unicorn, as certain, 
ſteady, and permanent, as that of an Horſe. From what has been faid, 
it is evident, that the Doctrine of the Immutability of Eſſences, proves 
them to be only abſtract Zdeas; and is founded on the Relation, eſta- 
bliſhed between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them ; and will 
always be true, as long as the ſame name can have the ſignification. 
$. 20: To conclude, this is that, which in ſhort I would fay, (viz.) that Recapirula- 
all the great Buſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts ©” 
to ho more but this, That Men making abſtraQ /eas, and ſettling them 
in their Minds, with Names annexed to them, do thereby enable them- 
ſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe of them, as it were in bundles, for 
the eaſier and readier improvement, and communication of their Know- 7 
ledge, which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and Thoughts b 
confined only to Particulars, | 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas: 


d. 1: Hough all Words, as I have ſkewn, fignifie riothing imme- MNumes of in 
E diately, but the /deas in the Mind of the Speaker ; yet up- ?!/- Ideas, F 

on a nearer ſurvey, we ſhall find that the Names of {ample Ideas, mixed CS 
Modes (under which I compriſe Relations too,) and natural Subſtances, have each | 
have each of them ſomething peculiar; and different from the other. For rn a 
Example : ICE wy 

Of id Fir, The Naines of ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, with the ab- -;-7, Names 
firat /deas in the Mind, which they immediately fignifie, 2:7mate alſo of imple Ideas 
ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived their original pattern. But © _ 
the Names of niixed Modes, terminate in the Idea that isin the Mind, and 7241 Exi- 
lead not the Thoughts any farther; as we ſhall ſee thore at large in the /ence- 
following Chapter; '-, HH? E232 s 

Q. 3. Secondly, The Names of imple Ideas and Modes, fignifie always the Secondy, 
real, as well as nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names of nathral Names of jim- 


Subſtances, ſignifie rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the Nominal Eſſen- = _ 


ces of thoſe Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter, that treats of rhe ang 1p 
\C £5 tat F_- by 46 real and no- 
Names of Subſtances in particular. heron 
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Thirdly, d. 4. Thirdly, The Names of imple Ideas are not capable of any defini 
props yas t;eus; the Names of all complex /deas are. It has not, that I know, 
finable. hitherto been taken notice of by any Body, what Words are, and whar 
| are not capable of being defined: the want whereof is (as I am apt to 
think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling, and obſcurity in 
Men's Diſcourſes, whilſt fome demand definitions of Terms, that cannot 
be defined ; and others think, they ought to reſt ſatisfied, in an Expli. 
cation rnade by a more general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak 
iff Terms of Art by a Genus and Difference,) when even after that regy. 
lar Definition, thoſe who heat it, have often no more a clear Conce- 
prion of the meaning of the Word, then they had before. This at leaſt, 
I think, that the ſhewing what Words are, and what are not capable of 
Definitions, and wherein conſiſts a zood Definition, 1s not wholly be. 
ſides cur preſent purpoſe; and perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to 
the Nature of theſe Signs, and our /deas, as to deſerve a more particular 
Conlideration. | | | 
IF allwere 45 SF- 5. I will not here trouble:my ſelf, to prove that all Terms are not 
finable/tword definable from that Progreſs, i z»finitum, which it will viſtbly lead us 
bal arg  ;ato, if we ſhould allow; that all Names could be defined. For if the 
" | Terms of one Definition, were flill to be defined by another, Where at 
laſt ſhould we ſtop? But I ſhall from the Nature of our des, and the 
Signification of our Words ſhew, why ſome Names can, and others canmt 
be defined, and which they are. 
hat a Defi- Y. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Definitzon & nothing. elſe, but the 
 rutionis. fhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous Terms, 
The meaning of Words, being only the /deas they are made to ſtand tor 
by him that uſes them; the meaning of any Term is then ſhewed, or 
the Word is defined, when by other Words, the ea it is made the Sign 
of, and annexed toin the Mind of the Speaker, is as it were repreſented, 
or ſet before the view of another ; and thus its Signification aſcertained : 
This is the only uſe and end of Definitions; and theretore the only mea- 
ſure of what is, or is not, a good Definition. 
Simple Ideas Y- 7. This being premiſed, I fay, that the Names of Simple Ideas, and 
eg uncjma- thoſe only, are incapable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof is this, 
That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, lignifying ſeveral 7deas, they 
can altogether by no means repreſent an 7dca, which hath no Compo- 
ſition at all: And therefore a Definition, which is properly nothing 
but the ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral others not ſigni- 
fying each the ſame thing, can in the Names of ſimple /Jeas have no 


Place. 
Inſtances Mo- -$. 8. Thenot obſerving this difference in our eas, and their Names, 
£199. has produced that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſie to 


be obſerved, in the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple 
Ideas. For as to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of De- 
finitions, were fain to leave them untouch'd, meerly by the impoſſbili- 
ty they faund init. What more exquiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man 
invent, than this Defmition, 7he Ad of a being in Power, as far forth 
as-in Power, which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was 
not already known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it could 
_ ever be ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. If 7a4v asking a Datchmas 
what Beweegizge was, ſhould have received this Explication in his own 
Language, that it was Adtwus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; 1 
ask whether any one- can imagine he could thereby- have underſtood 
what the Word Beweeginge ſignified, or have guefled what 74a a Dutch- 


man 
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man ordinarily had in his Mind, and would fignifie to another, when he 
uſed that found. 

$. 9. Nor have the modern Philoſophers, who have endeavoured to Inſtances Mz- 
throw off the Fargoy of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much berter ©9* - 
ſucceeded in defining ſimple /deas, whether by explaining their Cauſes, 
or any otherwiſe. The Atomifts, who define Motion to be a paſſage from 
one place to another, What do they more than put one fynonimous Word 
for another? For what is Paſage other than Motion? And if they were 
asked what Paſſage was, How would they better define it than by Mo- 
zi0u? For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant, to fay, Paſſage us a 
Motion from one place to another, as to ſay, Motion is a Paſſage, &c. This 
is totranſlate, and not to define, when we change two Words of the fame 
Signification one for another ; which when one is better underſtood 
than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what ea the unknown ſtands for; 
but is very far from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſh Word 
in the Dictionary, is the definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, and 
_thar Motion is a definition of Motus. Nor wif the ſucceſſive Application 
of the parts of the Superticies of one Body, to thoſe of another, which the 
Cartefians give us, prove a much better definition of Motion, when well 
examined. 

Q. 10. The Ad of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous , is another Lighs. 
Peripatetick definition of a ſimple /dea; which though not more abſurd 
than the former of Motion, yet betrays its Uſeleſsneſs and Inſignificancy 
more plainly, becauſe Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it 
cannot make the meaning of the Word Zight (which it pretends to de- 
fine) at all underſtood by a blind Man : but the definition of Motion ap- 
pears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of Trial. For 
this ſimple 7dea, entring by the Touch as well as Sight ; tis impoſſible 
to ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other way to get the /dea of 
Motion, but barely by the definition of that Name. When the Carze/i- 
anstell-us, that Zzght isa great number of little Globules, ſtriking brisk- 
ly on the bottom of the Eye, they ſpeak a little more intell:;gibly than 
the Schools: but yet theſe Words, never fo well underſtood, would 
make the /dea, the Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man 
that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light 
was nothing but a Company of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 
Day long ſtrook with Rackets againſt ſome Men's Fore-heads, whilſt 
they paſled by others. For granting his Explication of the thing to be 
true ; yet the /dea of the cauſe of Light, if we had it never ſo exact, 
would no more give us the ea of Light it felf, as it is ſuch a particu- 
lar perception in us, than the 7dea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp 
piece of Steel, would giveus the /&ea of that Pain, which it is able to 
cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any Senſation, and the Senfation it ſelf, 
in all the ſimple /zeas of one Senſe, are two /deas; and two /deas lo dit- 
ferent, and diſtant one from another, that no two can be more ſo. And 
therefore ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike never ſo long on the retina 
ofa Man,who was blind by a Gut74 Serena, he would thereby never have 
any /zea of Light, or any thing approaching to ir ; though he under- 
ſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, 
never ſo well. 

Q. x1- Simple {deas, as has been ſhewn, are oxly to be got by thoſe Im- Simple Ideas 
preſſions Objects themielves make on our Minds, by rhe proper Inlets ap- why undefina- 
pointed to each ſort. If they are not received this way, all the Words in atk 2106 
the World, made uſe of to explain, or —_ any of their Names, will _ b. | 
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The contrary. 
ſhewed in 
complex Ideas 
by inſtances 
of a. Statue 
and Rainbow. 


be able to produce in us the Idea it ſtands for. For Words being Sounds, 
can produce in us no other ſimple /deas, than of thoſe very Sounds z nor 
excite any in us, but by that voluntary connexions} which 15 known to 
be between them, and thoſe ſimple /deas, which common Uſe has made 
them Signs of, He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any Words can 
give him the taſte of a Pine- Apple, and make him have the true /dea of 
the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told it has a 
reſemblance with.anv Taſtes, whereof he has the /deas already in his 
Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objets not Strangers to his P4. 
late, fo far may he approich that reſemblance in his Mind. But this jg 
not giving us that [ea by a Definition, but exciting in us other ſimple 
Ideas, by their known Names; which will be {ti]l very different from 
the true taſte of that Fruit it ſelf. In Light and Colours, and all other 
ſimple /deas, it is the ſame thing : for the ſignification of Sounds, is not 
natural, but only impoſed and arbitrary. And no definition of Lighr, or 
Redneſs, is more fitted, or able to produce either of thoſe /deas in 
us, than the ſound Light, or Red, by it ſelf. For tro hope to produce 
an d2a of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect 
that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make the Ears 
do the Office of all other Senſes. Which is all one as to fay, that we 
might Taſte, Smell, and See, by the Ears : a fort of Philoſophy wor- 
thy only of Saxco Panca, who had the Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hear- 
ſay. And therefore he that has not before received into his Mind, by 
the proper Inlet, the ſimple 7dea which any Word ſtands for, can never 
come to know the ſignification of that Word, by any other Words, or 
Sounds, whatſoever put together , according to any Rules of Defini- 
tion. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Objet; 
and fo producing that Zea in him, for which he has learn'd the name 
already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat his Head about 
viſible Objeas, and made uſe of the explication of his Books and Friends, 
to underſtand thoſe names of Light, and Colours, which often came in 
his way; bragg'd one day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſig- 
nified. Upon which, his Friend demanding what Scarlet was? the blind 
Man anſwered, It was like the ſound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an Un- 
derſtanding of the name of any other ſimple /dea will he have, who 
hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other Words made uſe of to 
explain it. 

d. 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe 7» complex /deas ; which conſiſting 
of ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeve- 
ral 7deas, that make that Compoſition, to imprint complex eas in the 
Mind, which were never there before, and ſo make their Names be un- 
derſtood. In ſuch ColleQions of 7deas, paſling under one name, Defini- 
tzons, or the teaching the ſignification of one word, by ſeveral others, has 
place, and may make #s andertand the Names of Things, which never 
came Within the reach of our Senſes; and frame /deas ſuitable ro thoſe 
in other Men's Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names : provided that 
none of the terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple /deas, 
which he to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thoughts. Thus the word S:atue may be explained to a blind Man by 
other words, when Pifture cannot, his Senſes having given him the /dea 
of Figure, but not of Colours, which therefore Words cannor excite in 
him. This gain'd the Prize to the Painter, againſt the Statuary ; each 
of which contending for the excellency of h1is' Art, and the Statuary 


bragging, that his was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and 
| even 
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even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the excellency of 
jr. The Painter agreed to referr himſelf to the Judgment of a blind 
Man ; who being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, 
and a Picture drawn by the other; he was firſt led to the Statue, in 
which he traced, with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face and 
Body ; and with great admiration, applauded the Skill of the Work- 
man : But being led to the PiQture, and having his Hands laid upon it, 
was told, That now he touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, 
Noſe, Gc. as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, 
without finding any the leaſt diſtintion : Whereupon he cried out, that 
certainly that mult needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Work- 
manſhip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where he could 
neither feel nor perceive any thing. | 
$. 13. He that ſhould uſe the word Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe 
Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phzxomena, would, by enumerating 
the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and Order of the Colours, ſo well define 
that word,that it might be pertetly underſtood. But yet that Definition, 
how exact and perfeet ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand 
it ; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple /deas that make that complex one, being 
ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Experience, no'Words are able 
to excite them in his Mind. | | 
9. 14. Simple /deas, as hasbeen ſhewed, can only be got by Experience The Names of 
from thoſe Objects which are proper to produce in us thoſe Perceptions, o_— 90 
When by this means we have our Minds ſtored with them, and know the made inteti- 
- Names for them, then we are in a condition to define,and by Definition to i%1e 2Woras. 
underſtand the Names of complex 7deas that are made up of them. But 
' when any term ſtands for a ſimple /dza, thata Man has never yet had in | 
his Mind, it is impoſſible, by any Words, to make known its meaning to | 
him : When any term ſtands for an /dea a Man is acquainted with, but 
is ignorant, that that term is the lign of it, there another name, of the 
fame /dca which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him under- 
ſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, is any name, of any ſimple 
[dea, capable of a Definition. | 
d. 15. Foartbly, Buttho the Names of /mple /deas, havenot the help of x,y, 
Definition to determine their ſignification; yet that hinders not but that Names of /in- 
they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Mudes uv leajt 
and Subjtances, Becauſe they ſtanding only ſor one {imple Perception, ; 
Men, tor the molt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their ſignitication : 
And there 1s little room for miſtake and wrangling about rheir meaning. 
He that knows once, that Whiteneſs is the Name of that Colour he has 
obſerved in Snow,or Milk, will not be apt to miſapply that Word, as long 
as he retains that /Jea; which when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to 
miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is 
neither a multiplicity of ſimple deas tro be put together, which makes 
the doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes ; nor a ſuppoſed, but an 
unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending thereon, the preciſe 
number whereof, are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
Names of Subſtances. But on the contrary, in ſimple /4eas the whole 
fignification of the Name is known at once, and conlilts not of Parts, 
whereof more or leſs being put in, the //ea may be varied, and 1o the 
ſignification of its Name, be obſcure, or uncertain. | | 
$. 16. F:fthly, This farther may be obſerved, concerning /rmple Ideas, Fifth, Sim- 
and their Names, that they have but few Aſcents in linea prxdicamentali, 2 Ideas have 
ER" "$a HUE few Aſcents 
(as they callit,) from the loweſt Species to the ſummum Genus, The in linea prezi- 
feaſon camentali. 
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reaſon whereof is, that the loweſt Species being but one ſimple /dea,no- 
thing can be lefr out of it,that fo the difference being raken away, itmay 
agree with ſome other thing in common to them both - which having 
one Name, is the Genzs of the other two; v.g. There is nothing can he 
feſt out of the /dea of White and Red, to make them agree in one com. 
mon appearance, and fo haveone general name ; as Rationality being 
left out of the complex /dea of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the 
more general /dea and name of Animal. And therefore when to avoid 
unpleaſant enumerations, Men would comprehend both White and Red 
and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple /deas, under one general name, they haye 
been fain todo it by a Word, which denotes only the way they getinto 
the Mind. For when White, Red, and Tellow, are all comprehendeg 
under the Genus or name Colour, it ſignifies no more, but ſuch ZJeas, 
-85 are produced in the Mind only by the Sight, and have entrance only 
' through the Eyes. And when they would frame yet a more genera] 
term,to comprehend both Colours and Sounds, and the like ſimple /deas, 
they doit by a Word, that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only 
by one Senſe : And ſo the general term Qzaliry, in its ordinary acce- 
ption, comprehends Colours , Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tangible 
Qualities, with diſtinion from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure, 
| andPain, which make impreſſions on the Mind, and introduce their 
1deas by more Senſes than one. 

Sixthiy , F$. 17. Sixthly, The Names of fimple /deas, Subſtances, and mixed 
Names of fim- Modes, have alſo this difference ; That thoſe of mixed Modes ſtand for 
pu _—_ 1deas perfely arbitrary : Thoſe of Sabſtances, are not perfely fo; but 
at all arbitra- referr to a pattern, though with ſome latitude : and thoſe of ſimple Ideas 
ry. are perfeAly taken from the exiſtence of Things, and are no? arbitrary at 
all. Which what difference it makes in the fignifications of their 

Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. : 
The Names of ſimple Modes, difter little from thoſe of ſimple eas 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


- 


They Rand for Qs I. HE Names of mixed Modes being general, they ſtand, as has 
_—_ Ideas, JB been ſhewn, for Sorts or Speciesof Things, each of which has 
 No2* its peculiar Eſſence. The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has been ſhewed, 
are nothing but the abſtra&t /deas in the Mind, to which the Name is an- 
nexed. Thus far the Names and Eſſences of mixed Modes, have nothing 
but what is common to them, with other deas: But if we take a little 
nearer ſurvey of them, we ſhall find, that they have fomething peculiar 

which, perhaps, may deſerve our attention. | 
Firſt,The 1de- dF. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in them is, that the abſtrat 
Dr yon m__ [deas, or, if you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed 
by the Under. Modes are made by the Underſtanding, wherein they ditter from thoſe of 
ſtandings fimple 7deas : In which fort, the Mind has no power to make any one, 
but only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of 


Things operating upon it. 
| | . 3. In 
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$. 3. ln the next place, theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Mydes, Secondly, 
are not only made by the Mind, but made wery arbitrarily, made wirh- _ _ 
out Patterns, or reterence to any real Exiſtence. Wherein they differ withous Par- 
from thoſe of Subſtances, which carry with them the ſuppofition of ſome #97% 
real Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are confor- 
mable. But in its complex eas of mixed Modes, the Mind takes a li- 
berty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exatly. It unites and re- 
tains certain ColleQions,as ſo many diſtintt ſpecifick /deas, whilſt others 
that as often occurr in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward 
Things, paſs neglected without particular Names or Specifications. Nor 
does the Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex 1deas of Sub- 
ſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things ; or verifie them 
by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To 
know whether his /d4ea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a Man ſeek 
it any where among(t Things exiſting ? Or is it true, becauſe any one 
has been Witneſs to ſuch an Action 2 No: but it ſuſfices here, that Men 
have put together ſuch a Collection into one complex /dea, that makes 
the Archetype, and ſpecifick /dea, whether ever any ſuch Action were 
committed zz rerum natara, Or No. fg | 
$. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt conſider wherein this making How this is 
of theſe complex Ideas conſiſts; and that is not in the making any new ove. 
[dea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. Wherein 
the Mind does theſe three things : Firſt, It chuſes a certain number. Se- 
 condly, It gives them connexion, and makes thern into one /dea, Third- 
ly, It ties them together by a Name, If we examine how the Mind pro- 
ceeds in theſe, and what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, 
how theſe Efſencesof the Species of mixed Modes,. are the Workmanſhip 
of = Mind ; and conſequently, that the Species themſelves areof Men's 
making. | 
Q. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe /Jeas of mixed Modes, are Evidently ar: 
made by a voluntary Collection of eas put together in the Mind, inde- 57a, in | 
pendert from any original Patterns in Nature, who will but refle&, that pages 
this ſort of complex /deas may be made, abſtracted, and have Names ehe Exiſtence: 
given them, and ſo a Species be conſtituted, before any one individual of 
that Species ever exiſted. Whoa can doubt;,but the /deas of Sacrilege, or 
Adultery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have names given 
them ; ando theſe Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, betore eirher 
of them was ever committed; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
reaſoned about, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them, whilſt yet they 
had no being but in the Underſtanding, as well as now, that they have 
but too frequently a real Exiſtence? Whereby it is plain, how much 
the ſorts of mixed Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where 
they have a Being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Know- 
ledge, as when they really exiſt : And we cannot doubt,but Law-makers 
have often miade Laws about Species of Ations, which were only the 
Creatures of their own Underſtanding ; Beings that had no: other exi- 
ſtence, but in their own Minds. And, I think, no body can deny, bur 
that the Reſurrection was a Species of mixed Modes in the Mind, before 
ls really exiſted. | | 
$. 6. To ſee bow arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of mixed Moles are made Inſtances 
by the Mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of ther. A little Murcher, In- 
looking into them, will ſatisfie us, that 'tis the Mind, that combines ſeve. © */9%%s: 
ral ſcattered independent 7deas,into onecomplex one; and by the common 


name it gives them, makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without 
regulating. 
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regulating it ſelf by any connexion they have in Nature. For what greater 
connexion in Nature, has the /dea of a Man, than the /dea of a Sheep 
with Killirig, that this is made a particular Species of Attion, ſignified 
by the Word Marder, arid the other not > Or what Union is there jn Na- 
ture, between the 7dea of the Relation of a Father,with Killing, than that 

of a Son, or Neighbour; that thoſe are combined into one complex 7dea, 

_ and thereby made the Eſſence of the diſtin Species Parricide, whilſt the 
other make no diſtin Species at all ? But though they have made kil- 
ling a Man'sFather, or Mother, a diſtin Species from killing his Son,or 

' Daughter ; yet in ſome other Caſes, Son and Daughter are taken in too, 
as well as Father and Mother ; and they are all equally comprehendeg 

in the ſame Species, as in that of /zce/7, Thus the Mindin mixed Modes 

\ arbitrarily unites into complex 7deas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt 
others that have altogether as much union in Nature, are leit looſe, and 
ftiever combined into orie /dea, becauſe they have no need of one name. 
*Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free choice, gives a connexion 

to a certain humber of /Jeas; which in Nature have no more union with 
one another, than others that it leaves out : Why elſe 1s the part of the 
Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken notice of, to 
make the diſtinct Species call'd Stabbing, and the Figure and Matter of 
the Weapon left out ? I do not fay, this is done without reaſon, as we 
ſhall ſee more by and by : but this | ſay, that it is done by the free choice 

of the Mind, purſuing its own ends ; and that therefore theſe Species of 
mixed Modes, are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding: And thereis 
nothing more evident, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe 
1deas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature; nor reterrs the /deas 

it makes to the real exiſtence of Things; but puts ſuch together, as may 
beſt ſerve its own purpoſes, without tying it ſelf to a preciſe imitation of 
any thing that really exiſts. | 
Bur ftill ſub- - 7- But though theſe complex 7deas, or Eſſences of mixed Modes, de- 
ſervient tothe pend on the Mind, and are made by it with great liberty ; yet they are 
- es ef Law ot made at random, and jumbled together without any reaſon at all. 
pied Thovgh theſe complex /Zeas be not always copicd from Nature, yet they 
are always ſuited to the end for which abſtrat /deas are made : And 
though they be Combinations made of /deas, that are looſe enough, and 
have as little union in themſelves, as ſeveral other,to which the Mind ne- 
ver gives a connexion that combines them into one ſea ; yet they are 
always made for the convenience of Communication, which is the chief 
end of Language. The Uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignifie 
witheaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions ; wherein not only abundance 
of particulars may be contained, but alſo a great variety of independent 
1deas, colletted into one complex one. In the making therefore of the 
Species of mixed Modes, Men have had regard only to ſuch Combina- 
tions, as they had occaſion to mention one to another. Thoſe they have 
combined into diſtin complex /deas,and given names to ; whilſt others, 
that in Nature have as near an union, are left looſe and unregarded. For 
to go no farther than humane Actions themſelves, if they would make 
diſtin& abſtract /deas, of all the Varieties might be obſerved in them, 
the Number muſt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
' ty, as well as overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make 
and name ſo many complex /deas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find 
they have occaſion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their 
Aﬀairs. * If they join-to the /dea of Killing, the Idea of Father, or Mo- 


ther, and fo make a diſtin& Species from killing a Man's Son, or Neigh- 
ET. | bour, 
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bour, it is becauſe of the different heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the 
diſtin puniſhment is due to the murthering a Man's Father or Mother 
different from what ought to be inflicted on the Murther of a Son or 
Neignbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it by a di- 
ſtint name, which is the end of making that diſtin Combination. 
But though the /deas of Mother and Daughter, are ſo differently treated, 
in reference to the /dea of Killing, that the one is joined with it, to make 
a diſtinct abſtract 7dea with a name, and ſo a diſtin& Species, and the 
other not ; yet in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in 
under /xceft ; and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſling under 
one. name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean mixtures, as have 
a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; and this to avoid Circumlocutions, 
and tedious Deſcriptions. | | 

9. 8. A moderate skill 7» 4;ferent Languages, will eaſily fatisfie one of Phereef the 

the truth of this, it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words in one dr = 
Language, which have not any that anſwer them in axother. Which plain- vers Langua- 
ly ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by their Cuſtoms and manner of £** -r* 4 
Life, have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex 7Jeas, and give names *'** 
to them, which others never colleted into ſpecifick /Jeas. This could 
not have happened, if theſe Species were the ſteady Workmanſhip of 
Nature ; and not ColleQions made and abſtracted by the Mind,in order 
to naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The Terms of 
our Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find Words that an- 
ſwer them in the Spaniſh, or Italian, no ſcanty Languages ; much leſs, I 
think, could any one tranſlate theminto the Carzbee, or FYeſftoe Tongues : 
And the Yerſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Fews, have no Words 
in other Languages to anſwer them : The reaſon whereof is plain, from 
what has been faid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this 
matter, and exaQly compare different Languages, we ſhall find, that 
though they have Words, which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries, are 
ſuppoſed to anſwer one another ; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, among(t 
the names of complex /deas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, that ſtands tor 
the ſame preciſe /dea, which the Word does that in Di&tonaries it is ren- 
dred by. There are no /deas more common,and leſs compounded, than 
the Meaſures of Time , Extenſion, and Weight, and the Latin names 
Hora, Pes, Libra, are, without difficulty, rendred by the Eng/i/h names, 
Hour, Foot, and Pound : But yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
the /deas ofa Roman annexed to theſe Latin names, were very far diffe- 
rent from thoſe which an Eng/i/h-man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. 
And of either of theſe ſhould make uſe of the Meaſures, that rhoſe of the 
other Language deſign'd by their names, he would be quite out in his 
account. Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be doubted; and we ſhall 
find this much more ſo, in the names of more abſtrat and compounded 
Ideas ; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up Moral 
- Diſcourſes: Whoſe names, when Men come curiouſly to compare, with 
thoſe they are tranſlated into, in other Languages, they will find very 
few of them exaQly to correſpond in the whole extent of their Signift- 
cations. 

d. 9. The reaſon why I takeſuch particular notice of this, 1s, that we This ſhews 
may not be miſtaken about Gezera, and Speczes, and their Eſſences, as if — _ 
they were Things regularly and conſtantly made by Nature, and had a ,zunarion. 
real Exiftencein Things ; when they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, 
to be nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the caſter 


ſignifying ſuch Collections of /deas, - it ſhould often have occaſion to 
| ? COim- 
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communicate by one general Term ; under which, divers particulars, as 
far forth as they agreed to that abſtrat /Jea, might be comprehendeg, 
And if the doubtful fignification of the word Speczes, may make it ſound 
harſh to ſome, that I ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made 
by the Underſtanding ; yet, 1 think, it can by no body be denied, that 
*tis the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex /deas, to which ſpecifick 
Names are given. And if it be true, asit is, that the Mind makes theſe 
Patterns, for ſorting and naming of Things, I leave it to be conſidered, 
' who makes the Boundaries of the Sort, or Speczes ; ſince with me, Species 
and Sort have no other difference, than that of a Latin and Engliſh 
Tiom. 
Ta nix $. 10. The near relation that there is berween Species, Eſſences, and 
Modes *tis the their general Names, at leaſt in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when 
won we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe Zſerces, 
G——_ _—_ and give them their laſting duration. For the connexton between the 
ther, and looſe Parts of thoſe complex /deas, being made by the Mind, this union, 
_— #2 which has no particular foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were 
Ve there nat ſomething that:did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that makes ihe 
Colleion, *tis the Name which is, as it were, the Knot, that ties them 
faſt together. What a vaſt variety of different eas, does the word 
Triumphus hold together, and deliver to us as one Species / Had this 
Name been ever made, or quite loſt, we might, nodoubr, have had de- 
ſcriptions of what paſſed in that Solemnity : But yet, I think, that which 
holds thoſe different Parts together, in the unity of one complex /zea, is 
that very Word annexed to it : without which, the ſeveral parts of that, 
would no more be thought to make one thing, than any other ſhew, 
which having never been made but once, had never been united into one 
complex 7dea, under one denomination. How much therefore, in mix- 
ed Modes, the Unity neceſlary toany Eſſence, dependson the Mind ; and 
how much the continuation and fixing of that Unity, depends on the 
Name in common uſe annexed to it, 1 leave to be conſidered by thoſe 
who look upon Eſſences and Species, as real eſtabliſhed Things in Na- 
ture. 

d. xx. Suitableto this, we find, that Men ſpeaking of mixed Modes, ſel- 
dom imagine or zake any other for Species of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 
by Names : Becauſe they being of Man's making only, in order to na- 
ming, no ſuch Species are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a 
Name be joined to it, as the ſign of Man's having combined into one 
1dea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the 
Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind laid 
by that abſtra&t /dea, and ceaſed aually to think on it. But when a 
Name is once annexed to it, wherein the Parts of that complex 7Jea have 
a ſetled and permanent Union ; then is the Eſſence,as it were,eſtabliſhed, 
and the Species look 'd on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould the 
Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtra- 
ion to make them general 2? And to what purpoſe make them genecral, 
unleſs it were, that they might have general Names, for the convenience 
.,t Diſcourſe, and Communication 2 Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with 
a Sword, or a Hatchet, are look'd on as no diſtin&t Species of Action : 
But if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſles for a diſtin 
Species, where it has a diſtin&t Name, as in E-g/and, in whoſe Language 
it is called Szabbing? But in another Country,where it has not happen'd 
fo be ſpecified undera peculiar name, it paſles not” for a diſtinct Species. 

But 
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But in the Speczes of corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that 
makes the nominal Eſſence : yet fince thoſe 7deas, which are combined 
in it, are ſuppoled to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins 
them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtin& Species, without any 
operation of the Mind, either abſtrafting, orgiving a name to that com- 
ar =D formable alſc 

.12+ Conformable alſo to what has been faid, concerning the For the Origi- 
of the Species of mixed Modes, that they are the Cm of —_ nals of mixed 
derſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature: Conformable. 1 fay, to race a 
this, we find that thezr 'Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind ad 20 far- than the 
ther. When we ſpeak of Fu/tice, or Grants we frame to our ſelves no ME — 
Imagination of any Thing exiſting, which we would conceive : but our Jr the 
Thoughts terminate in the abſtra&t /deas of thoſe Vertues, and look not {Forkmanſhip 
farther ; as they do, when we ſpeak of an Z7orſe, or Iron, whoſe ſpecifick > foe nag 
Ideas we conſider not,as barely in the Mind, but in as Things themſelves F 
which afford the original Patterns of thoſe /deas: But in mixed Modes, 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable part of them, which are moral Beings we 
conſider the original Patterns, as being in the Mind ; and to thoſe we 
referr for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And 
hence think it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are * 
by a more particular Name called Noz7ons ; as by a peculiar Right, ap- 
pertaining to the Underſtanding. 

$. x3. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Why the complex Ideas of mixed Ti*ir being 

Modes, are commonly more compounded, and decomponnded, than thoſe of "ah by the 
zatural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Workmanſhip of the Under- Ho —_—_— 
ſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing £421», 
in ſhort, thoſe 7deas it would make known to another, does with great/z592,1** 
liberty unite often into one abſtract /dea; Things that in their Nature are ſo com- 
have no coherence ; and-ſo under one Term, bundle togethera great va. 794: 
riety of compounded, and decompounded 7deas. Thus the name of 
Proceſſion, what a great mixture of independant eas of Perions, Habits, 
Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, 
which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that 
one Name! Whereas the complex 7deas of the ſorts of Subſtances, are 
uſually made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones ; and in the Spe- 
cies of Animals, thoſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the 
whole nominal Eſlence. 

d. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what hasbeen ſaid, is, That Names of mi- 
the Names of mixed Modes always figniffe (when they have any diſtin *** Mozes 
Signification) the real Eſſences of their Species. For theſe abſtract 7deas, ons 
being the Workmanſhip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Exi- Efences. 
ſtence of Things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by 
that Name, bur barely that complex Zea, the Mind it ſelf has formed, 
which is all it would have expreſs'd by it ; and is that, on which all 
the properties of the'Species depend, and from which alone they all flow : 

And ſo in theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence is the fame ; whichof what 
Concernment it 1s to the certain Knowledge of general Truths, we ſhall 
ſee hereaiter. 

$. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, hy for the moſt part the Why their 
Names of mixed Modes are got, before the Ideas they [tand for are perfett- Nimes are 
ly known. Becauſe there being no Spectes of theſe ordinarily taken no- _ = 
tice of, but what have Names ; and thoſe Species, or rather their Etfſen- Ideas. 
ces, being abſtra&t complex 1deas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is 
convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one endeavour 

It z to 
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to frame theſe complex /deas : Unleſs a Man wii! fill his Head with a 
Company of abſtrat complex /deas, which others having no Names for, 
he has nothing to do with, bur to lay by, and forget again. I confeſs, 
that in the beginning of Languages, it was neceflary to have the ea, 
before one give it the Name : And fo it is ſtill, where making a new 


. complex ea, one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. 


Reaſon of my 
being ſo large 
' on this Sub- 
1eet. 


But this concerns not Languages made, which have generally pretty well 
provided for eas, which Men have frequent occaſion to have, and com- 
municate: And in ſuch, I ask, whether it be not the ordinary Method, 
that Children learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
{deas? What oneof a thouſand ever frames the abſtratt 7dex of Glory or 
Ambitioy, before he has heard the Names of them ? In ſimple 7deas 
and Subſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe ; which being ſuch /deas, as have 
a real Exiſtenceand Union in Nature, the /deas, or Names, are got one 
before the other, as it happens. 

$. 16. What has been faid here of mixed Modes, is with very little dif- 
ference applicablealſo to Relations ; which ſince every Man himſelf may 
obſerve, I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to enlarge on: Eſpecially, fince 
what I have here faid concerning Words in this Third Book, will poſſ|- 
bly be thought by ſome to be much more than what fo ſlight a Subjet 
required. I allow, it might be brought into a narrower compaſs : Burt [ 
was willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure tis one, I thought not of, 
when I began to write,) That by ſearching it to the bottom, and turning 
it on every ſide, ſome part or other might meet with every one's 
Thoughts, andgive occaſion to the molt averſe, or negligent, to refle& 
on a general Miſcarriage ; which, though of great conſequence, is little 
taken notice of, When it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about 
Eſſences, and how much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Conver- 
fation, are peſter'd, and diforder'd by the careleſs, and confuſed Uſe and 
Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be thought worth while through- 
ly to lay it open. AndI ſhall be pardon'd, it I have dwelt long on an 
Argument, which I think therefore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the 
Faults, Men are uſually guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt 
hinderances of true Knowledge; butare fo well thought ot, as to pals for 
it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall pittance of Reaſon and Truth, or 
poſſibly noneat all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opinions they are ſwell'd 
with ; if they would look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve whar 
1deas are, or are not comprehended under thoſe Words, with which they 
are ſo armed at all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay about 
them. TI ſhall imagine I have done ſome Service to Truth, Peace, and 
Learning, if, by any enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men re- 
flet on their own Uſe of Language; and give them reaſon to ſuſpeR, 
that ſince it is frequent for others, it may alſo be pofible for them, to 
have ſometimes very good and approved Words in their Mouths, and 
Writings, with very uncertain, little, or no ſignification. And theretore 
it is not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and not to 
be unwilling to havethemexamined by others. With this defign there- 
fore, I ſhall go on with what I have farther to ſay, concerning this mat- 
ter; | 
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CHAP. VI 
Of the Names of Sub$ances. 


d. I. HE common Names of Subſtances, as well as other general The common 
Terms, /tand for Sorts : which is nothing elſe but the being N--*%0/ _ 

made ſigns of ſuch complex 7zeas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances por mk 
do, or might agree, by virtue of which, they are capable to be com- 
prehended in one common Conception, and be ſignified by one Name. 
I fay, door might agree: For though there be but one Sun exiſting inthe Ko 
World,yet the /dea of it being abſtrated,ſo as that more Subſtances, (if 
there were ſeveral) might each agree in it ; it is as much a Sort, as if 
there were as many Suns, as there are Stars. They want not their Rea- 
ſons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star, would anſwer the /dea 
the name Sun ſtands for, to one who were placedin a due diſtance; which, 
by the way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera 
and Species of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignifie to me, no more 
than the Engliſh word Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of 7deas, as 
Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things: Since 'tis not 
impoſlible, but that in propriety of Speech, that might be a Sun to one, 
which is a Star to another. 

$. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort, or Speczes, whereby it The E/nce of 
is conſtituted that particular Sort, and diſtioguiſh'd from others, is thar cach ſore » 
we call its Efence, which is nothing but that at/tratt Idea, to which the whim on 
Name is annexed : Sothat every thing contained in that ea, is eſſential 
to that ſort. This, though it be all the Eſſence of natural Subſtances, 
that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh them into Sorts ; yet I call ir 
by a peculiar Name, the nowizal Eſſence, to diſtinguith it from that real 
Conſtitution of Subſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eflence, 
and all the Properties of that Sort ; which therefore, as has beensfaid, 
may be called the real Eſſence : v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold, is 
that complex /dea the word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a 
Body yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed. But the 
real Eſſence, is the conſtitution cf the inſenſible Parts of that Body, on 
which thoſe Qualities, and all rhe other Properties of Gold depend. 
How far theſe two are different, though they are both called Efence, is 
obvious, at firſt ſight, to diſcover. 

$. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, with Senfe and Reaſon, Lav _— 
join'd to a Body of acertain ſhape, bethe complex /dea, to which I, and —__ 
others, annex the name Mar ; and fo be the nominal Eſſence of the Spe- renc. 
cies fo called : Yet nobody will ſay, that that complex /dea is the real 
Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, are to be tound in any Indivi- 
dual of that Sort. The foundation of all thoſe Qualities, which are the 
Ingredients of our complex 7dea, is ſomewhat quitedifferent: And had 
we ſucha Knowledge of that Conſtitution of May, from which his Facul- 
ties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Powers flow; and 
on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as *tis poſſible Angels have, and 
tis certain his Maker has, we ſhould have a quite other /dza of his E/- 
ſence, than what now is contained in our Definition of that Speczes, be it 
what it will: And our /dea of any individual Zan would be as far diffe- 
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rent from what it now is,as is his, who knowsall the Springs and Wheels, 
and other Contrivances within, of the famous Clock at Srraburg, from 
that which a gazing Country-man has of it, who barely ſees the motion 
of the Hand, and hears the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the 
outward appearances. | 

$. 4. How much E/{ence, in the ordinary uſe of the Word, relates to 
Sorts, and that it is conſidered in particular Beings, no farther than ag 
they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence : That take but away the 
abſtract 7deas, by which we ſort Individuals, and rank them under com- 
mon Names, and then the thought of any thing eſenral to any of them, 
inſtantly vaniſhes : We have no notion of the one, without the other : 
which plainly ſhews theirrelation. 'Tis neceflary for me tobe as I am; 
GOD and Nature has made me ſo: But there is nothing I have, is ef- 
ſential tome. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Co- 
lour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon, or Memo- 
ry, or both ; andan Apoplex leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no 
nor Life. Other Creatures of my ſhape, may be made with more, and 
better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties than I have: And others may 
have Reaſon, and Senſe, in a Shape and Body very different from mine, 
None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or the other, or to any Individual 
whatſoever, till the Mind reſferrs it to ſome Sort or Speczes of Things ; 
and then preſently, according to the abſtraCt /dea, of that ſort, ſomething 
is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and he will 
find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential, rhe conſideration 
of fome Species, or the complex /dea, ſignified by ſome general Name, 
comes into his Mind : And tis in referenceto that, that this or that Qua- 
lity is faid to be eſſenrzal ; ſo that if itbe asked, whether it be eſſential to 
me, or any other particular corporeal Being, to have Reaſon ? I fay no; 
no more than it is eſenza/to this white thing I write on, to have Words 
in it. But if that particular being, be to be counted of the ſort Man, and 
to have the name Man given it, then Reaſon is efſentzal to it, ſuppo- 
ſing Reaſon to be a part of the complex /dea the name Man ſtands for: 
as it is eſſentzal to this Thing I write on, to contain Words, if I will give 
it the name 7reati/e, and rank it under that Species. So that eſſenrzal, 
and xot eſſential, relate only to our abſtradt Ideas, and the Names annexed 
to them; which amounts to no more but this, That whatever particular 
Thing, has not init thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract 
1dea, which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under that 
Spectes, nor be called by that name, fince that abſtra& ea is the very 
Eſſence of that Species. 

d. 5. Thus if the /Jea of Body,with ſome People, be bare Extenſion, or 
Space, then Solidity is not eſſentzal to Body: If others make the /dea, 
towhich they give the name Body, to be Solidity and Extenſion, then 
Solidity is eſſential alſo to Body. That therefore, and that alone is conſi- 
dered as eſſential, which makes a part of the complex Idea the Name of a 
Sort ſtands for, without which, no particular Thing can be reckoned of 
that Sort, nor be entituled to that name. Should there be found a parcel 


_ of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that are in ron, but wanted 


Obedience tothe Loadſtone ; and would neither be drawn by it, nor re- 
ceive Direction fromit, Would any one queſtion, whether it wanted ary 
thing efentza/? It would be abſurd toask, Whether a thing really exiſting, 
wanted any thing eſentza/ toit. Or could it be demanded, Whether this 
made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference, or no ; ſince we have no other 
meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick, but our abſtract /deas? And to _ 
- 0 
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of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, without referenceto general 7deas and 
Names, is to talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is ſuf 
ficient to make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two parti- 
cular Beings, withour any regard had to ſome abſtra&t 7ea, which is 
looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species > All ſuch Pat- 
terns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular Beings, conſidered 
barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their Qualities equally 
efential; and every thing, in each Individual, will be eferria/ to it, or 
which is more true, nothing at all. For though it may reaſonably be 
asked, Whether obeying the Magnet, be eſſential to Iron ? yet, I think, 
it is very improper and inſignificant to ask, Whether it be eſſential ro 
that particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, withour con ſidering 
under the name Zr», or as being of a certain Species > And if, as has 
been ſaid, our abſtra&t 7deas, which have names annexed to them, are 
the Boundaries of Speczes, nothing can be efential but what is contain- 
ed in thoſe /deas. | | | 

$. 6. Tis true I have often mentioned a rea! Eſexce, diſtin& in Sub- 
ſtances, from thoſe abſtract 7deas of rhem, which I call their »omina! 
Eſſences. By this real Eſſence, I mean, that real Conſtitution of any 
Thing, which is the Foundation of all thoſe Properties, that are combi- 
* ned in,and are conſtantly found to co-exiſt with the nominal Eſſence : 
that particular Conſtitution, which every Thing has within it ſelf, with- 
out any relation to 'any thing without it. _ But Efznce, even in this 
ſenſe, relates to aSort, and ſuppoſes a Species: 'For being that real Con- 
ſtitution on which the Properties depend, it neceſfarily fuppoſes a fort of 
Things, Properties belonging only to Spectes, -and not to Individuals : 
v. g. Suppoſing the nominal Eſſence of Gold, to be a Body of fuch a pe- 
culiar Colour and Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real E- 
ſence is that Conſtitution of the parts of Matter, on which theſe Quali- 
ties, and their Union, depend ; and is alſo the foundation of its Soſubi- 
lity in Ag. Regza, and other Properties accompanying that complex /dea. 
Here are Eſſences and Propertzes, but all upon ſuppoſition of a Sort, or 
general abſtra& 7dea, which is conſidered asimmutable : But rhere is no 
individual parcel of Matter, to which any of theſe Qualitics are ſo an- 
nexed, as to be eſſentzal to it,or inſeparablefrom it. That which is e/- 
ſential, belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort : 
But take away the conſideration of its being ranked under the name of 
ſome abſtra&t /dea, and then there is nothing neceſlary to it, nothing in- 
ſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only 
ſuppoſe their Being, without preciſely knowing what they are : But rhat 
which annexes them ſtill to the Speczes, is the nominal Eſſence, of which 
they are the ſuppoſed Foundation and Caule. | | 

$. 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, by which of thoſe Eflences it The nomins! 
is, that Sub/tances are determined into Sorts, or Species; and that 'tis j255 1. 
evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For 'tis that alone, that rhe name, Species. 
which is the mark of the Sort, ſigniftes. 'Tis impoſlible therefore, that 
any thing ſhould determine the Sorts of Things, which we rank under 
general Names, but that /dea, which that name is defign'd as a Mark tor ; 
which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Eſſence. 
Why do we ſay, This is an Horſe, and that a Mule ; this is an Animal, 
that an Herb 2 How comes any particular Thing to be of this or that 
Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Effence ; or, which is all one, agrees 
fo that abſtract /Zea, that name is annexed to? And I defire any one bur 


to reflect on his own Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, 
or 
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or other names of Subſtances, to know w hat ſort of Eſſences they ſtand 
for. | | 
| 4-8. And that the Species of Things to us, are nothing but the ranking 
them under diſtin Names, according ro the complex Idea&# us ; and not 
according to preciſe, diſtin, real Eſſences in them, 1s plain from hence , 
That wefind many of the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort, ca]. 
led by one common name, and fo received as being of one Speczes, have 
yet Gabkniesdepenting on their real Conſtitutions, as far difterent one 
from another, as from others, from which they are accounted to differ 
ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſie to be obſerved by all, who have to dowith 
natural Bodies ; fo Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by fad Experience, 
convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qua. 
lities in one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Spectes, having 
the ſame nominal Eſſence,under the famename; yet do they often,upon 
ſevere ways of examination, betray Qualities, ſo different one from ano- 
ther, as to fruſtrate the Expectation and Labour of very wary Chymiſts, 
But if Things were diſtinguiſhed into Speczes, according to their real E{- 
ſences, it would be as impoſſible to find different Properties in any two 
individual Subſtances of the fame Speczes, as it is to find different Proper. 
ties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. That is properly the 
Eſſence to us, which determines every Particular to this or that Claſs ; 
or, which is the ſame thing, to this or that general name: And. what 
can that be elſe, but that abſtrat /dea, to which that name is annexed? 
and ſo has, in truth, a reference, not ſo much to the Being of particular 
Things, as to their general Denominations. 
$. 9. Nor indeed cay we rank, and ſort Things, and conſequently 
(which is the end of ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſences,be- 
cauſe we know them not. Our Faculties carry us no farther towards the 


knowledge and diſtinQtipn of Subſtances, than a Colleion of thoſe ſen- 


ſible /deas, which we obſerve in them ; which however made with the 
greateſt diligence and exaQneſs, we are capable of, yet is more remote 
from the true internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Qualities flow, 
than, as I faid, a Country-man's /dea is from the inward contrivance of 
that famous Clock at Strasburg, whereof he only ſees the outward Fi- 
gure and Motions. There is not ſo contemptible a Plant, or Animal, 
that does not confound the moſt enlarged Underſtanding. Though the 
familiar uſe of Things about us, take off our Wonder ; yet it cures not 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we tread on ; 
or the Iron, we daily handle, we preſently find, we know not their 
Make; and can give no Reaſon, of the difterent Qualities we find in 
them. Tis evident, the internal Conſtitution, whereon their Properties 
depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther than the groſleſt and 
moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of 
Parts, that real Eſſence, that makes Lead, and Antimony fuſible ; Wood, 
and Stones not ? What makes Lead, and Iron malleable ; Antimony, and 
Stones not ? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort,of the find Contri- 
vances,and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plantsand Animals, every one 
knows. The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe, and Powerful GOD, in the 
great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the 
Capacity and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive andintelligent Man, 
than the beſt Contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conce- 
ptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain 
pretend to range Things into ſorts,and diſpoſes theminto certain TR, 
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under Names, by their real Eſſences, that are fo far from our diſcovery 
or comprehenſion, A blind Man may as ſoon fort Things by their Co- 
lours, and he that has loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lily and a Roſe 
by their Odors$s by thoſe internal Conſtitutions he knows not. He that 
thinks hecan diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, thatare 
unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Speczes, called 
Caſftowary, and Qzerechinchioz and by their internal real Eſlences, deter- 
mine the Boundaries of thoſe Species, without Knowing rhe complex 7dea 
of ſenſible Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtands for, in the Countries 
where thoſe Animals are to be found. 

d. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral Species Not ſub/tantial 
of Subſtances had their diſtin internal ſab/tantial Forms ; and thar it pion _ 
was thoſe Forms,which made the diſtin&tion of Subſtances into their true wy 
Species and Genera, were led yet farther out oi the way, 7 taving their 
Minds ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſub/tantial Forms, wholly unintel- 
ligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or contuſed 
Conception in general. | 

d. 1x. That our ra»#72g, and diſtinguiſhing natural Syb/tances into Spe- That the noms- 
cies conſiſts in the nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the r-1l Ars, an obs 
Eſſences to be found in the Things themſelves, is farther evident from « ur we 45/t:n- 
Hdeas of Spirits. For the Mind getting, only by reflefting on its own guſ SpeTies, 
Operations, thoſe ſimple 7Jeas which it attributes to Sp3rirs, it hath, or eu ni Shi 
can have no other Notion of Spzrzz, but by attributing all thoſe Operas» 71. 
tions, it finds in it ſelf, to a ſort of Beings, without conſideration of Mat- 
ter. And even the moſt advanced Notion we have of God, is but attri- 
buting the ſame ſimple /deas we have got from Refletion on what we 
find in our ſelves; and which we conceive to have more PerſeCEtion in 
them, than would be in their abſence, attributing, I fay, thoſe ſimple 
[deas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got from refleQting 
on our ſelves, the /dea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, and Pleaſure, 
each of which we find it better to have than to want ; and the more we 
have of each, the better ; joining all rheſe together, with infinity to each 
of tkem, we have the complex /dea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Otnnipo- 
tent,infinitely Wiſe,and Happy Being. And though we are told,that there 
are different Species of Angels ; yet we know not how to frame diſtinct 
ſpecifick /deas of them ; not out of any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of 
more Speczes than one of Spirits, 1s impoſſible: But becauſe having no 
more ſimple /Yeas (nor being ableto frame more) applicable to ſuch Be- 
ings, but only thoſe few, taken from our ſelves, and from the Actions of 
our own Minds in thinkipg, and being delighted, and moving ſeveral 
parts of our Bodies ; we can nootherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions 
the ſeveral Speczes of Sprrirs, one from another, but by attributing thoſe 
Operations and Powers, we find in our ſelves, to them in a higher or 
lower degree; and fo have no very diſtinC ſpecifick /deas of Spirits, ex- 
cept only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe 
otter /deas with Infinity ; to the other Spirits, with limitation: Nor, 
as I humbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in our 7deas, put 
any diflerence by any number of ſimple 7deas, which we have of ore, 
and nor of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular 7eas 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, &'c. being eas de- 
rived from the Operations of our Minds, we attribute all of them to all 
ſorts of Spirits, with the difference only of degrees, to the utmolt we 
can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, an 
1dea of the firſt Being ; who yer, tis certain, is infinitely more remote in 
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the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfeCteſt of all 
created Beings, much more from what our narrow Underſtandings can 
conceive of Him, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt $£74phim, is from 
the moſt contemptible part of Matter. Ve 
Whereof there \. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reaſon, that 
ook frote's there may be many Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diverſified 
Species. one from another by diſtin Properties, whereof we have no /deas, as 
the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtinguiſhed 'one from another, by 
Qualities, which we know, and obſerve in them. That there ſhould be 
more Species of intelligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible 
and material below us, is probable to me from hence ; That in all the yi. 
ſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All quite down 
from us, the deſcent is by caſte Steps, and a continued ſeries of Things, 
that in each remove, differ very little one from the other. There are 
Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy Region : And 
there are ſome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water ; whoſe Blood is 
cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh ſo like in raſte, that the ſcrupulous are 
allow'd them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin both to 
Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between both : Amphibi- 
ous Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatique together ; Seals live at 
Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the warm Blood and Entrails of 
an Hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of Mermaids, or 
Sea-men. There are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to haveas much Know ledge 
and Reaſon, as ſome that arecalled Men: And the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms,are fo nearly join'd,that if you will take the loweſt of one, and 
the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great diffc- 
rence between them ;| and ſo on till we come to the loweſt and the moſt 
inorganical Partsof Matter, we ſhall find every-where, that the ſeveral 
Species are linked together, and difler but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 
And when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we 
have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Harmony of 
the Univerſe, and the great Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Archi- 
tect, that the Speczes of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend 
upward from us toward his infinite Perfe&tion, as we fee they gradually 
deſcend from us downwards : Which if it be probable, we have reaſon 
then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of Creatures above 
us, than there are beneath ; we being,in degrees of PerteQtion, much more 
remote from the infinite Being of G O D, than we are trom the loweſt 
ſtate of Being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet 
of all thoſe diſtin Speczes, for the reaſons above-ſaid, we have no clear 
diſtin 7deas. 
The nominal >&Y.x3. But to return tothe Speczes of corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould 
EfeſFe zbat ask any one, whether /ce and Water were two diſtinct Species of Things, 
ws andy [ doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative: And it cannot 
water and Ice- be denied, but he that fays they are two diſtinct Speczes, is in the right. 
But if an Exg/iſh-man, bred in Famaica, who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor 
heard of /ce, coming into Eng/and in the Winter, find the Water he put 
in his Baſon at night, in a great part frozen in the morning ; and not 
knowing any peculiar name it had, ſhould call it harden'd Water ; I 
ask, Whether this would be a new Species to him, different from Wa- 
ter? And, I think, it would be anſwered here, It would not to him be 
a new peczes, no more than congealed Gelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct 
Species, from the fame Gelly fluid and warm ; or than liquid Gold, 
in the Fornace, is a diſtin Speczes from hard Gold in the Hands of a 
| Work- 
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Workman.. And if this be ſo, tis plain, that our di$7in# Species, are no- 
thing but diſtinft complex Ideas, with diſtinft Names annexed to them. 
Tis true, every "Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it : 
Bur the ranking of Things into Speczes, which is nothing but ſorting 
them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to the 7deas that 
we have of them: Which though ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by 
Names ; ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we have 
them nor preſent before us : yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real 
internal Conſtitutions, and that Things exiſting are diſtinguiſh'd, by Na- 
ture, into Species, by real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them in- 
to Species by Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 

$. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Speczes, according to the Difficulties a- 
uſual ſuppoſition, that there are certain preciſe E/2xces or Forms of $9 4 - = 
Things, whereby all the Individuals exiſting, are, by Nature, diſtinguiſh- of rout Efſen- 
ed into Species, theſe Things are neceſlary ; ces. 

Q. 15. Firſt, To beaſſured, that Nature, in the production of Things, 

always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated eſtabliſhed Eſexces, 
which are to be the Models of all Things to be produced. This, in that 
crude ſenſe, it is uſually propoſed, would need ſome better explication, 
before it can fully be aſlented to. | 

$. x6. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether Nature al- * 
ways attains that Eſſence, it deſigns in the production of Things. The 
irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers ſorts of Animals have 
_ obſerved, will always give us reaſon to doubt of one, or both of 
theſe. | 

S. r7. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe we call Moy- 
fters, be really a diſtin Speczes, according to the ſcholaſtick notion of 
the word Species ; ſince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts, has its 
particular Conſtitution : And yet we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous 
ProduQions, have few or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſult from, and accompany the Eſſence of that Species, trom whence 
they derive their Originals,and to which, by their deſcent, they feem to 
belong. 

0. 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe Things, which we diſtin- 
guiſh into Spectes, and as ſo diſtinguiſh'd, we name, ought to be known ; 
z. e. We ought to have /deas of them. But ſince we are ignorant in thefe 
four points, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Things, ſtand us not in ſtead, for 


the diit inguiſhing Subſtances into Species, 

d. 19. ifthly, The only imaginable help in this caſe, would be, that 97 nominu/ 
having framed perfect complex 7deas, of the Properties of Things, flow- cry f 
ing from their different real Eſſences, we fthould thereby diſtinguiſh them ner perfect = 
into Specie;. Bur neither can this be done: for being ignorant of the (oor of 
real Eſſence it ſelf, it is impoſſible to know all thoſe Propertics, that flow '* 
from it, and are ſo annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and fo the thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the preciſe num- 
ber of Properties,depending on thereal Eſſence of Go/4,any one of which 
failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and conſequently Gold, would not be 
there, unleſs we knew the real Eſſence of Gold it ſelf, and by that de- 
termined that Species. By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to 
deſign a particular piece of Matter ; v. g. thelaſt Guinea that was coind. 

For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary ſigniſication for that complex 
Idea, which I, or any one elſe calls GolJ ; : e. for the nominal Efſence 
Kk 2 of 
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of Gold, it would be Fargon : So hard is it, to ſhew the various meaning 
and imperfection of Words, when we have nothing elſe but Words to do 
it by. | 
4 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into 
Species by Names, # not at all founded on their real Eſſences; nor can we 
pretend to range, and determine them exactly into Species, according to 
internal eſſential differences. 
But ſuch a $. 21. But ſince, as is aforeſaid, we have need of general Words,though 
; Collettion as we know not the real Eſſences of Things ; all we can do, is to collect 
7g oy ſuch a number of ſimple 7deas, as by examination, we find to be united 
together in Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex 7dea ; 
which though it be not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is 
yet the ſpecifick Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is convertible 
with it ; by which we may at laſt try the Truth of theſe nominal Ef 
ſences. For example, there be that fay, that the Eſſence of Body is Ex- 
tenſion : Ifit be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the Eſſence of any 
thing for the Thing it ſelf. Let us then in Diſcourſe, put Extenſion for 
Body ; and when we would fay, that Body moves, let us fay, that Exten- 
fion moves, and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one Ex- 
tenſion, by impulſe, moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare expreſ- 
ſion, ſufficiently ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The Efexce of 
any thing, in reſpeCt of us, in the whole complex /4ea, comprehended 
and marked by that Name ; and in Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral di- 
ſtin& ſimple /deas that make themup, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or 
of an unknown Support and Cauſe of their Union, is always a part: And 
therefore the Eſſence of Body is not bare Extenſion, bur an extended ſo- 
lid thing ; and ſo to ſay, anextended ſolid Thing moves, or impels ano- 
ther, is all one, and as intelligible, as to ſay, Body moves, or impels. Like- 
wiſe, to fay, that a rational Animal is capable of Converſation, is all one, 
as to ſay, a May, But no one will fay, That Rationality is capable of 
Converſation, becauſe it makes not the whole Eſſence, to which we give 
the Name Man. 
Our abſtra® AY.22. Thereare Creatures in the World,that have Shapes like ours,but 
| _—_ arc *0% are hairy,and want Language, and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt 
e meaſures | 
of Species, in- US, that have perfetly our Shape, but want Reaſon, and ſome of them 
Jtaxce in that Language too. There are Creatures, as tis faid, (/* fides penes Authorem, 
Fn buc there appears no contradiction, that there ſhould be ſuch,) that with 
Language, and Reaſon, and a Shape in other Things agreeing with ours, 
have hairy Tails ; others, where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where tlie Females have. If it be asked, Whether theſe be all Mez, or 
no, all of human Speczes; *tis plain, the Queſtion referrs only to the 
nominal Eſſence : For thoſe to whom the definition of the Word Mar, 
or the complex ea, ſignified by that Name, agrees, they are Mer, and 
the other not. Bur if the Enquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real 
Eſſence; and whether the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſe- 
veral Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to 
anſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecifick //ea ; only we have rea- 
ſon to think, that where the Faculties,or outward Frame,ſo much differs, 
the internal Conſtitution is not exaRly the ſame : But, what difference in 
the internal real Conſtitution makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain 
to enquire ; whilſt our meaſures of Species be, as they are, only our ab- 
ſtrat ideas, which we know ; and not that internal Conſtitution, which 
makes no part of them. Shall the difference of Hair only on the Skin, be 
amark of a different internal ſpecifick Conſtitution between a Change- 
ling 
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liog and a Drill, when they agree in Shape and want of Reaſon, and 

Speech? And ſhall not the want of Reaſon and Speech, be a ſign to us of 
different real Conſtitutions and Species, between a Changeling, and a + 
reaſonable Man 2 and fo to the reſt, if we pretend, that the diſtinion of 

Ju is fixedly eſtabliſh'd by the real Frame, and ſecret Conſtitutions 

of Things. | | 

$. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of Propagation in Ani- Species noe 
mals by the mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds keeps j/g;299te 
the ſuppoſed real Speczes diſtin and entire. For granting this to be | 
true, it would help us in the diſtinRion of the Species of Things no far- 
ther than the Tribes of Animals and Vegetables. What muſt we do for 
the reſt ? But in thoſe too it was not ſufficient : For if Hiſtory lye not, 

Women have conceived by Drills; and what real Speczes, by that meaſure, 
ſuch a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion ; and we + 
have reaſon to think this not impoſlible, fince Mules and Gimars, the 
one from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the mixture 
of a Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent in the World. I once faw a Crea- 
ture that was the Iflueof a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of 
both about it ; wherein Nature appear'd to have follow'd the Pattern of 
neither fort alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, 
he that ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are ſo frequently to be 
met with in Nature, will find it hard, even inthe race of Ar:mal- to de- 
termine by the Pedigree of what Speczes every Animals iiſuz is ; and be 
at a loſs about the reai Eſſence, which he thinks certainly conveyed by 
Generation, and has alone a right to the ſpecifick name. But farther, if 
the Speczes of Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſh'd only by Propa- 
gation, muſt I go to the Zdzes to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gather'd, that produce the other, to 
know whether this be a Tygar, or that Tea? 

9. 24. Upon the whole matter, *ris evident, that'tis their own Colle. Net of ſub- 
Aions of ſenſible Qualities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral iam 
forts of Subſtances ; and thar their real internal Structures, are not con- 
iidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the forting them ; much leſs any 
ſubſtantial Forms were ever thought on by any, but thoſe who have in 
this one part of the World, learned the Language of the Schools : And 
yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pretended not any inſight into the real Ef- 
ſences, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content 
with knowing Things one from another, by their inſenſible Qualities, 
are often better acquainted with their Differences ; can more nicely di- 
ſKinguiſh them for their Uſes ; and better know what th=y may cx- 
pect from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, who look ſo 
deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſomething more hidden and 


eſſential. 

$.25. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of Subſtances were diſcovera- Th? ſpecific) 
ble, by thoſe, that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry ; yet ug tage 
we could not reaſonably think, that the rari/rg of Things under general And. 
Names, was regulated by thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing 
elſe but their obvious appearances : Since Languages, in all Countries, 
have been eſtabliſh'd long before Sciences ; fo that they have not been 
Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves about 
Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names, that are in uſe 
amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men : But thoſe, more or leſs comprehen- 
five Terms,have, forthe molt part, in all Languages, received their Birth 


and Signification, from ignorant and illiterate People ; who ſorted and 
deno- 


PE 
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denominated Things, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them, 
thereby to ſignifie them, when abſent, to others, whether they-had an 
occaſion to mention a Sort, or a particular Thing. 
Therefore ve- dY.2.6. Since then it is evident, that we fort and name Subſtances by 
7) various and their nominal, and not by their real Eſſences, the next thing to be conſi- 
3644 lrg deredis, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made. Asto the 
 atter, *tis evident they are made by the Mind, and not by Nature: For 
were they Nature's Workmanſhip, they could not be fo various and dif. 
ferent in ſeveral Men, as 'tis evident they are. For if we will examine it, 
we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Speczes of Subſtances, 
in all Men the fame ; no not of that, which of all others are the moſt 
intimately acquainted with. Ir could not poſſibly be, that the abſtrat 
Zdea, to which the name Mar is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral 
Men, if it were of Nature's making ; and that to one it ſhould be 4»imal 
rationale, and to another Animal implume, bipes latis unguibus. Hethat 
annexes the name Mar, toa complex 1dea, made up of Senſe and ſponta- 
neous Motion, joind to a Body of ſuch a Shape, has thereby one Eſſence 
of the Species Man : And he that, upon fartherexamination, adds Ratio- 
nality, has another Eſſence of the Speczes he calls Man : By which means, 
the ſame Individual will be a true Mar to the one, which is not ſo to the 
other- TI think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, fo 
well known, to be the eſſential difference of the Species Man ; and yet 
how far Men determine of the ſorts of Animals , rather by their Shape, 
than Deſcent, is very viſible ; fince it has been more than once debated, 
whether ſeveral humane Fe'u ſhould be preſerved, or received to Ba- 
ptiſm, or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward Configura- 
tion, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing whether 
they were not as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another Mold : 
Some whereof, though of an approved Shape, are never capable of as 
much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as is to be found in an Ape, 
or an Elephant ; and never give any ſigns of being atted by a rational 
Soul. Whereby itis evident, that the outward Figure, which only was 
found wanting, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no body could 
know would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, was made eſſential to the hu- 
mane Speczes. The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on ſuch occaſions, 
renounce his ſacred Definition of 4#imal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome 
other Eſſence of the human Speczes. 
But not ſoar- Y. 27, Wherein then, would Tgladly know, conſiſts the preciſe an 
co--9 -,SY unmovable Boundaries of that Speczes 2 "Tis plain, if weexamine, thereis 
 zoſuchthing made by Natare, and eſtabliſh'd by Her amongſt Men. The 
real Eſſence of that, or any other ſort of Subſtances, 'tis evident we know 
not; and therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which 
we make our ſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be asked, concerning 
ſome odly-ſhap'd Fz:wus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a Mar, or no; 
"tis paſt doubt one ſhould meet with different Anſwers: Which could not 
happen, if the nominal Efſences,whereby we limit and diſtinguiſhthe Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, were not made by Man, with ſome liberry ; but were 
exaaly copied from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature , whereby is di- 
ſtinguiſh'd all Subſtancesintocertain Speczes. Who would notundertake to 
reſolve, what Speczes that Monſter was of, which is mention'd by Lice- 
zus, lib.1.c.3- Wwitha Man's Head, and a Hog's Body 2 Or thoſe other, 
which to the Bodies of Men, had the Heads of Beafts, as Dogs, Horſes, 
&c. lf any of theſe Creatures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would 
have encreafed the difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle, m_ 
( 
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of humane Shape, and all below Swine ; had it been Murther to deſtroy 
it> Or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it were Man e- 
nough to be admitted to the Font, or no? As I have been told it hap- 

nd in France ſome Years ſince, in ſomewhat a like caſe. So uncertain 
are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no other mea-_ 
ſures, than the complex /deas of our own colleQing: And ſo far are we 
from certainly knowing what a Mar 1s ; though, perhaps, it will be 
judged great ignorance, to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I 
may ſay, that the certain Boundaries of that Speczes, are fo far from be- 
ing determined, and the preciſe number of ſimple 7deas, which make 
that nominal Eſſence, ſo far from being ſetled, and perfetly known, 

_ that very material Doubts may ſtill ariſeabout it : And I imagine, none 

of the Definitions, of the word Har, we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of 

that ſort of Animal, ſo perfet and exact, as to fatisfie a conſiderate in- Form 
quilitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general Conſent, and to be that 

which Men would every-where ſtick by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and de- 

termining of Life and Death,Baptiſm, or no Baptiſm, in Productions that 

might happen. 

d. 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are made by the Though very 

Mind, they are not yet made ſo arbitrarily, as thoſe of mixed Modes. To "#8. 
the making ofany nominal Effence, it is neceſlary, Fir/#, That the ideas 
whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an union, as to make but one 7dea, how 
compounded ſoever. Secondly, That the particular ZJeas ſo united, be 
exactly the fame, neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtra& complex 
Teas, difter either in number, or ſorts, of their component parts, they 
make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. In the firſt of 
theſe, the Mind, in making its complex /deas of Subſtances, only follows 
Nature; and puts none together, which arenot ſuppoſed to have an uni- 
on in Nature. No body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of 
an Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of 
Gold, to be the complex /deas of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a 
mind to fill his Head with Chimera's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelli- 
gible Words. Men, obſerving certain Qualities always join'd and exiſt- 
10g together, therein copied Nature ; and of /deas ſounited, made their 
complex ones of Subſtances. For though Men may make what complex 
Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names to them they will ; yetift they 
will be underſtood, when they ſpeak of Things really exiſting, they muſt, 
in ſome degree, conform their /deas, to the Things they would ſpeak of: 
Or elſe Men's Language would be like that of Babe/; and every Man's 
Words, being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to Con- 
verſation, and the ordinary Afairs of Life, if the /deas they ſtand for, be 
not ſome way anſwering the common appearances, and agreement of 
Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 

d. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, 7» making its complex Ideas been = 
of Sub{tances, never puts any together, that do not really, or are not CE hs, 
ſuppoſed to co-exiſt ; and ſo it truly borrows that Union from Nature : verſe. 
Yet the Number it combines, depends upon the various Care, Induſtry, or 
Fancy of him that makes it. Men generally content themſelves with 
ſome few ſenſible obvious Qualities ; and often, it not always, leave out 
others as material, and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſen- 
ſible Subſtances, 'there are two ſorts ; one of organiz'd Bodies, which are 
propagated by Seed ; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which to us 1s the 
leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical Part, that determines the Spe- 


cies : And therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended _ Sub- 
ance 
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ſtance of ſuch, a certain Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however 
ſome Men ſeem to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould 
there a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon, bur partaked 
not of theuſual Shape of a Man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a May, 
how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. And it Baalam's Aſs had, 
all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally, as he did once with his Maſter, | 
doubt yet, whether any one would have thought him worthy it2 name 
Man, or allow'd him to be of the fame Speczes with himſelf. As in Vege- 
tables and Animals 'tis the Shape, fo in moſt other Bodies, not propaga- 
ted by Seed, *tis the Colour we muſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus 
where we find the Colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other 
Qualities, comprehended in our complex /dea, to be therealſo: And we 
commonly take theſe two obvious Qualities, vzz. Shape and Colour, for 
ſo preſumptive /deas of ſeveral Speczes, that in a good Picture, we rea- 
dily fay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe ; this is a Gold, and thart a Silver 
Goblet, only by. thedifferent Figures and Colours, repreſented to the Eye 
by the Pencil. 
But makes ſe- Y. 30. But though thisſerves well enough for groſs and conſuſed Con- 
veral Eſſences Ceptions, and unaccurate ways of Talking and Thinking ; yet Men are 
4 5p ty far enough for having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, or 
Name. Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, ſignified by its Name. Nor is it 
a wonder, ſince it requires much Time,Pains, and Skill, ſtrict Enquiry, 
and long Examination, to find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple 
Hleas are, which areconſtantly andinſeparable united in Nature, and are 
always to be tound together in the ſame Subject. Moſt Men, wanting 
either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for this, even to ſome tole- 
rable degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious,and outward ap- 
pearances of Things, thereby readily to diſtinguiſh, and fort them for the 
common Afﬀairs of Life : And fo, without farther examination, give them 
names, or take up the names already in uſe. Which, though in common 
Converſation they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome few obvious 
Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending,in a ſetled 
ſignification,a preciſe number of ſimple /Jeas ; much leſs all thoſe,which 
are united in Nature. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir, about 
Genus and Species, and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecifick Differences, how 
few Words we have yet ſetled Definitions of, may, with reaſon, imagine, 
that thoſe Forms, there hath been ſo much noiſe made about, are only 
Chimera's ; which give us no light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. 
And he that ſhall conſider, how tar the names of Subſtances are from ha- 
ving Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have reaſon 
to conclude, that though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, are all ſup- 
| poled to be copied from Nature ; yet they are all, or moſt of them, very 
imperſedt. Since the compoſition of thoſe complex 7deas, are, in ſeve- 
ral Men, very different : And therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species, 
are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, if at Jeaſt there are in Na- 
ture any ſuch prefixed Bounds. *Tis true, that many particular Subſtan- 
ces are made ſoby Nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs one 
with another, and ſo aftord a foundation of being ranked into Sorts. But 
the ſorting of Things by us, or the making of determinate Speczes, being 
inorder to namingand comprehending them under general terms, I can- 
not ſee how it can be properly faid, that Nature ſets the. Boundaries of 
the Speczesof Things: Or if it be fo, our Boundaries of Species, are not 
exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we, having need of general 
Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perſect diſcovery of all thoſe Quali- 
ties, 
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ties, which would beſt ſhew us their moſt material differences and agree- 
ments ; but we our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious appearances, 
into Species, that we may the eaſier, under general names, communicate 
our thoughts about them. For having no other Knowledge of any Sub- 
ſtance, bur of the ſimple /deas, that are united in it; and obſerving ſe- 
veral particular Things, to agree with others, . in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple 
[deas, we make that colletion our ſpecifick Zdea, and give it a general 
name; that in recording our own Thoughts, and Diſcourſe with others, 
we may, in one ſhort word, deſign all the Individuals, that agree, in that 
complex /dea, without enumerating the ſimple eas, that make it up ; 
and fo not waſte our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions : which 
we ſee they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of Things; 
they have not yet a yame for. 

d- 31. But however, theſe Speczes of Subſtances paſs well enough in Or- Bur makes [z- 
dinary Converſation, it is plain enough, that this complex 7Jea, where- vera! Eſſences 
in they obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, by different Men, made/*” = ' 
very differently ; by ſome more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, Name. 
this complex 7dea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller number of 
Qualities ; and fo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The yel- 
low ſhining colour, makes Go/d to Children ; others add Weight, Mal- 
leableneſs, and Fulibility ; and others yet other Qualities, they find 
joined with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight or Fuſibili- 
ty. Forin all theſe, and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to 
be put into the complex 7dea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all 
join'd, as another. And therefore different Men leaving out, or putting 
in ſeveral ſimple 7Jeas, which others do not, according to their various 
Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of that Subject, have different Eſfſen- 
ces of Gold; which muſt therefore be of their own, and not of Nature's 
making. 

d.. 32. If the »umber of ſimple Ideas, that make the nominal Eſſence of The more ge. 
the loweſt Speczes, or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depend on the Mind of "74! - wipmemm 
Man, variouſly colleting them, it is much more evident, that they do ;,c,upkre 
ſo, in the more comprehenſive C/afſes, which, by the Maſters of Logick and partial 
| are Called Genera, which are complex /deas deſignedly imperfeRt ; out #77 ©: 
of which, are purpoſely left out ſeveral of thoſe Qualities, that are ro be 
found in the Things themſelves. For as the Mind, to make general 
Ideas, comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of Time, and 
Place, and ſuch other, that make them incommunicable to more than one 
Individual, ſo to make other yer more general /deas, that may compre- 
hend different ſorts, it leaves out thoſe Qualities, that diſtinguith them, 
and puts into its new ColleCtion, only ſuch /deas, as are common to ſeve- 
ral forts. The ſame convenience that made Men expreſs ſeveral parcels of 
yellow Matter coming from G«izy, and Peru, under one name, ſets them 
alſo upon making of one name, that may comprehend both Gold,and Sil- 
ver, and ſome other Bodies of difierent forts, which it does by the fame 
way of leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each fort ; and 
retaining 2 complex /dea,made up of theſe,that are common to each Spe- 
cies: to which the name Metal beingannexed,there is a Genws conſtituted ; 
the Eſſence whereof being that abſtrat 7dea, containing only Malleable- 
neſs and Fuſibility,withcertain degrees of Weight and Fixedaeſs, wherein 
Bodies of ſeveral kinds agree, leaves out the Colour,and other Qualities pe- 
culiar to Gold, and Silver, and the other forts comprehended under the 
name Metal. Whereby it is plain, that Men follow not exactly the 
Patterns ſ:t them by Nature, when they make their general /deas of Sub- 
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ſtances ; fince there is no Body tobe found, which has barely Malleable- 
neſs and Fufibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe, 
But Men, in making their general eas, ſeeking more the convenience 
of Language, and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, 
than the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the 
framing their abſtra&t /deas, chiefly purſued that end, which was, tobe 
furniſhed with ſtore of general, and variouſly comprehenſive Names. $9 
that in this whole buſineſs of Generaand Species,the Genus, or more com- 
prehenſive, is but a partial conception of what is 4n the Speczes, and the 
Species, but a partial /dea of what is to, be found in each Individual. If 
therefore any one will think, that a May, and an orſe,and an Animal, 
and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences made by Nature, 
he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making 
one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for an Horſe; and all 
theſe Eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But it we would 
rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe Gezera and Speczes, or Sorts, 
we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made, but only more or leſs 
comprehenſive ſigns ; whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few 
ſyllables, great numbers of particular Things, as they agree in more or 
leſs general conceptions, which we have framed to that purpoſe. I all 
which, we may obſerve, that the more general term, 1s always the name 
of a leſs complex ea; and that each Genus, 1s but a partial conception 
of the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtra&t general 
1deas, be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpe& of a certain 
eſtabliſhed relation, between them and certain names, which are made 
uſe of to ſignifie them ; and not in reſpeCt of any thing exiſting, as made 
by Nature. | 
| Q. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which is to be the 
eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of communicating our Notions. For thus, he 
that would make and diſcourſe of Things, as they agreed in the complex 
ea of Extenſion and Solidity, needed but uſe the word Body, to denote 
all ach. He that, to theſe, would join others, ſignified by the words 
Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the word 4nimal,. 
to {ignifie all which partaked of thoſe /deas : and he that had made 
a complex 7dea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, with the 
Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined to it, needed but uſe the 
ſhort monoſyllable Mar, to expreſs all particulars that correſponded to 
that complex /Jea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species : 
and this Men do, without any conſideration of real Eſſences, or:/ub/tan- 
tial Forms, Which come not within the reach of our Knowledge, when 
we think of thoſe Things ; nor within the ſignification of our Words, 
when we diſcourſe with others. 
$. 34. Were to talk with any one, of a Sort of Birds, I lately ſaw in 
St. James's Park,about three or four foot high, witha Covering of ſome- 
thing between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown colour, without 
Wings, but in the place thereof, two or three little branches, coming 
down like ſprigs of Spanith Broom; long great Legs, with Feet only of 
three Claws, and without a Tail ; I muſt make this deſcription of it, 
and ſo may make others underſtand me : But when I am told, that the 
name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in diſcourſe 
for all my complex /Jea mentioned in that deſcription ; though by 
that word, which is now become a ſpecifick name, I know no more ot 
the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that fort of Animals, than I did 


before ; and knew probably as much of the nature of that Spec/es -Y 
| Birds, 
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Birds, before I learn'd the name, as many Eng/i/þ-men do of Swans, or 
Herons, which are ſpecifick names, very well known of forts of Birds 
common in England. | | 
$. 35. From what has been faid, 'tis evident, that Men make ſorts of Though Na- 

Things. For it being different Eſſences alone, that make different Spe- {197 74 the 
cies, *tis plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract 7deas, which are the TO 
nominal Eſſences, do thereby make the Speczes, or Sort. Should there be 
2 Body found, having all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleable- 
neſs, 'twould; no doubt, be made a queſtion, whether it were Gold, or no ; 
whether it were of that Species. This could be determined only by that 
abſtract /dea, to which every one annexed rhe name Gold: fo that it 
would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who included 
not Malleableneſs in his nominal Eſſence, ſignified by the ſound 6-/4 ; 
and on the other ſide, it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to 
him, who included Malleableneſs in his ſpecitick /Jea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes theſe divers Speczes, even under one and the ſame name, 
but Men that make two different abſtra&t eas, conſiſting not exactly of 
the ſame colletion of Qualities? Nor is it a meer Suppoſition to ima- 
gine, that a Body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold 
may be without Malleableneſs ; ſince it 1s certain, that Gold it ſelf will 
be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it,) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glaſs it ſelf. What we have ſaid, of the putting in, or 
leaving out of Malleableneſs otit of the complex 7dea, the name Gold is; 
by any one, annexed to, may be faid of its peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, 
and ſeveral other the like Qualities : For whatever is left out, or put in, 
tis ſtill the complex ea, to which that name 1s annexed, that makes the 
Speczes: And as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that /gea, fo the 
name of the Sort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that Speczes. And thus 
any thing is true Go/d, perfect Metal. All which determination of the 
Spectes, tis plain, depends on the Underſtanding of Man, making thisor 
that complex dea. Eo | | Ei | | 

| 8.36. This then; in ſhort, is the caſe : Nature makes many particular And continues 
"Things, which do agree, one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, _ "22088 
and probably too, in their internal frame and conſtitution: Bur 'tis not ow 
this real Eſſence, that diſtinguiſhes them into © Speczes ; 'tis Men, who, 
taking occaſion from the Qualities they find united in them*, and 
wherein they obſerve often, ſeveral individuals to agree, range them 7n- 
to Sorts, in order to their naming, for the convenience of comprehen- 
ſive ſigns; under which Individuals, according to their conformity to 
this or that abſtract 7dea, come to be ranked, as under Enſigns : ſo 
that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment ; this is a Man, that a 
Drill: And in this, I think, confifts the whole buſineſs of Geaus and 
SPecies. | | | 

gn 37. I donot deny, but Nature, in the conſtant production of par- Each at/tra# 
ticular Beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much Ia #s an E/: 
alike and of kin one to another: But I think it is nevertheleſs true, char 
the Boundaries of the Species, whereby Men ſort them, are made by Men ; 
ſince the Eſſences of the Species, diſtinguiſhed by different names, are, as 
has been proved, of Man's making, and feldom adequate to the internal 
Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that we may truly fay, 
ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip of Men. | 

$. 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem very ſtrange in this Do- Genera an4 
Arine; which is, that, from what has been ſaid, it will follow, that each p angel 
abſtraj Idea, with a Name to it, makes a diſtintt Species. But who can inz,inftance 
Il 2 help arch. 
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help it, if Truth will have it ſo? For fo it muſt remain, till ſome body 
can ſhew us the Species of Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſome- 
thing elſe ; and letus ſee, that general terms ſigoifie not our abſtract 
Ideas, but ſomething different trom them. I would fain know, why a 
Shock, and a Hound, are not as diſtin& Speczes, as a Spaniel, and a 
Elephant. We have no other /dea of the different Eſſence of an Ele. 
phant and a Spaniel, than we have of the different Eſſence of a Shock 
and an Hound; all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and 
diſtinguiſh them one from another, confiſting only in the different 
Colle&ion of ſimple /deaz, to which we have given thoſe different 
names. 
Species of ar. V+ 39- How much 7he making of Species and Genera Is in order to ge- 
rificial Things nzral Names, and how much general Names are neceſſary, if not to the 
{y/; confuſed Being, yer at leaſt to the completing of a Species, and making it paſs 
4s #4#* for ſuch, will appear, beſides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice 
and Water, in a very familiar Example. A filent, and a ſtriking Watch, 
are but one Species, to thoſe who have but one name for them : But he 
that has the name Y/atch ſor one, and Clock for the other, and diſtin& 
complex 74eas, to which thoſe Names belong, to him they are different 
Species. But it will be faid, the inward contrivance and Conſtitution is 
different between theſe two, which the Watch-maker has a clear eq 
of ; And yet, *tis plain, they are but one Speczes to him, when he has 
but one name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward Contri- 
vance, to make a new Spectes ? There are ſome Watches, that are made 
with four Wheels, others with five : Is this a ſpecifick difference ro the 
Workman ? Some have Strings and Phyſies, and others none ; ſome 
have the Balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and 
others by Hogs Briſtles : Are any, or all of theſe, enough to make a ſpe- 
cifick difterence to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeve- 
ral other different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of 
Watches ? Tis certain, each of theſe hath a real difterence from the reſt ; 
CD but whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference, or no, relates only 
to the complex /dea, to which the name Watch is given: as long as 
they all agree in the ea that belongs to that name, which'has no Spe- 
cies under it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different. But if 
any one will make minuter Diviſions from Differences, that he knows 
in the internal frame of Watches ; and to ſuch preciſe complex 7deas, 
give names, that ſhall prevail : they will then be new Speczes to them, 
who have thoſe /zeas, with names to them; and can, by thoſe difleren- 
ces, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral forts, and then Warch will 
be a generical name. But yet they would be no diſtin& Species to Men 
ignorant of Clock-Work, and the inward Contrivances of Watches; 
who had no other /dea, but the outward ſhape and bulk, with the 
marking of the Hours by the Hand: For to them, all thoſe other 
Names would be but ſynonymous Terms for the fame 7dea, and fignitie 
no more, nor no other thing but a Warzch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in 
natural things. No body will doubt, that the Wheels, or Springs (if I 
may ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational Man, and a Changing, no 
more than that there is a difference in the frame between a Dr:/4, and a 
"Changeling, But whether one, or both theſe differences be eſſential, or 
ſpecifical, is only to' be known to us, by their agreement, or diſagree- 
ment with the complex 7dea that the Name Man ſtands for : For by that 
alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or neither of thoſe be 


s Man, or no, 
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$. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon, why, 7 4rtifcial . 
the Species of artificial Things, there is generally leſs confuſion and uncer- Foe +. Sq 
tainty, than in natural, Becauſe an artificial Thing being a production of | 
Man, which the Artificer deſign'd, and therefore well knows the 74ea 
of, the name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other 7Jea, nor to import 
any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, and eafie enough 
ro be apprehended. For the 7dea, or Eſſence,of the ſeveral forts of arti- 
ficial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but the determi- 
nate Figure of ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, 
which the Artificer faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, ir 
is not beyond rhe reach of our Faculties to attain a certain 7dea thereof ; 
and fo ſettle the ſ1gnification of the Names, whereby the Species of ar- 
tificial Things are diſtinguiſlied, with leſs Doubr, Obſcurity, and Equi- 
vocation, than we can in Things natural, whoſe ditterences and opera- 
tions depend upon Contrivances; beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. | 

$.4t. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think, artifcial Things are of diſtin Subſtances as 
Species, as well as nattiral : Since I find they are as plainly and orderly me mel 63 
ranked into ſorts, by different abſtra&t /deas,with general names annexed y 
to them, as diſtin& one from another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For 
why ſhouid we not think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from 
another, as a Horſe, and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by di- 
ſtint /deas, and to others, by diltin&t Appellations? | 

$. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concerning Sub/tances, that they Difficulty ro 
aloje of all our ſeveral ſorts of /deas, have particular, or proper Names, '*5 - 4x 
whereby one only particular Thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple /Jeax, nt 
Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom happens, that Men have occaſion to 
mention often this, or that particular, when it is abſent. Beſides the 
greateſt. part of mixed Modes, being Ations, which periſh in their Birth, 
are not capable of a lafting Duration, as Subſtances, which are the 
Actors ; and wherein the complex eas, deſigned by that Name, have 
a laſting Union. | | 

$. 43. I muſt beg pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt ſo long up- —_— | 
ori this Subjet,and perhaps, with ſome Obſcurity. Bur I deſire, it may be pigg 24 
conſidered, how difficult it is, to 1ead another by Words into the Thoughts and Niouph. 
of Things, ſtripp'd of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them : Which 
Things, if I name not, I fay nothing; and if I do name them, [ thereby 
tank them into fome fort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual 
abſtract 7zea of that Species ; and ſo croſs my purpoſe. For to talk of a 
Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary ſignification of rhe 
Name Man, which is our complex /dea, uſually annexed to it ; and bid 
the Reader conftder Man, as heis in himſelf, and as he is really diſtin= 
gtiſhed from others, in his internal Conſtitution, or real Effence, that 
is; by ſomething, he knows not what, looks like trifling: and yet thus 
one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Eſſences and Speczes 
of Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to make 
it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignifted by the general Names, 
which Subſtances are call'd by. Bur becauſe it is difficult by known 
familiar Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by an Example, 
to make the different Conſideration, the Mind has of ſpecifick Names 
and deas, a little. more clear ; and to ſhew how the complex 7deas of 
Modes, are referr d ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other 1n- 
telligent Beings ; or which is the ſame, to the ſignification annexed by 
others to their received Names ; and ſometimes to no Archetypes at all, 


Give me leave alfo to ſhew how the Mind always referrs its /deas n Sub- 
ances, 
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ſtarices, either to the Subſtances themſelves,or to the ſignification of their 


-Names, as to their Archetypes; and alſo to make plain the Nature of 


Species, or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us ; 
and of the Eſſences belonging tothoſe Species, which is, perhaps, of more 
moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, than 
we at firſt imagine. I | : 

$. 44. Let us ſuppoſe 4am in the ſtate of a grown Man, witha goot 
Underſtanding, but in a ſtrange Country, withall Things new, and un- 
known abour him; and no other Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of 
them, but what one of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more me. 
lancholy than uſual, and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his 


Wiſe 44ah (whom he moſt ardently loved) that ſhe had too much Kind- 


neſs for another Man. 44am diſcourſes theſe his Thoughts to Eve, and 
deſires her to take care that 44ah commit not Folly : And in theſe Diſ- 
courſes with Eve, he makes uſe of theſe two new Words, Xz»eah and 
Niouph. In time Adam's miſtake appears ; for he finds Lamech's Trouble 
proceeded from having kill'd a Man: But yet the two Names, Xi»veah 
and Niouph ; the one ſtanding for ſuſpicion, in a Husband, of his Wite's 
Diſloyalty to him, and the other, for the Act of committing Diſloyalty, 
loſt not their diſtinct ſignifications, Ir 1s plain then, that here were two 
diſtin& complex /deas of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two di- 
ſtin&t Species of Actions eſſentially different, I ask wherein conſiſted the 
Eſſences of theſe two diſtin Species of Actions, and tis plain, it conſis 
ſted in a preciſe Combination of ſimple /deas, different in one from the 
other. I ask, whether the complex /deain 4dam's Mind, which he call'd 
Ainneah, were adequate, or no? And it is plain it was; for it being a 
Combination of ſimple /deas, which he, without regard to any Arche- 
type, without reſpect to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put toge- 
ther, abſtracted and gave the Name X7i»neah to, to expreſs in ſhort to 
others, by that one ſound, all the ſimple 7deas contained and united in 
that complex one, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate 
T1dea. His own Choice having made that Combination, it had all in it 
he intended it ſhould, and fo could not but be perte&t, could not but be 
adequate, it being referred tono other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed 
to repreſent. 

d. 45. Theſe Words, Xinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into com- 
mon uſe; and then the caſe was ſomewhat alter'd. Adam's Children had 
the fame Faculties, and thereby the ſame Power, that he had, to make 
what complex deas of mixed Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds ; 
to abſtract them,and make what Sounds, they pleaſed, the figns of them : 
But the uſe of Names being to make our /deas within us known to o- 
thers, that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame 
1dea in two, who would communicate their Thoughts, and diſcourſe 
together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children, that found theſe two 
Words, Xinneah and Niouph, in familiar uſe, could not take them for in- 
ſignificant Sounds : but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, 
for certain deas, abſtrat /deas, they being general Names, which ab- 
ſtract /deas were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. - 
If therefore they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species already 
eſtabliſhed and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the eas, in 
their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to the /deas, that they ſtood for in 
other Men's Minds, as to their Patterns and Archetypes ; and then in- - 
deed their /eas of theſe complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, 
as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of 

| | many 
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many ſimple /deas) not to be exatly conformable to the 7deas in other 
Men's Minds, uſing the fame Names; though for this, there be uſually a 
Remedy at hand, which is, to ask the meaning of any Word, we un- 
derſtand nor, of him that uſes it : it being as impoſſible, to know certain- 
ly, what the Words Jealouſie and Adultery (which I think anſwer i183Þ 
and 5183) ſtand for in another Man's Mind,with whom I would diſcourſe 
about them ; as it was impoſlible, in the beginning of Language,to know 
what Xinneah and N:ouph ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without Ex- 
plication, they being voluntary Signs in every one. 

$. 46. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame manner, the Names of Inſtance of 
Subſtances, in their firſt Application. One of Adam's Children, roving Subſtances in 
in the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, which pleaſes his £Þ- 
Eye; Home he carries it to Fdam, who upon Conſideration of it, finds 
it to be hard, to have a bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great 
Weight. Theſe, perhaps at firſt, are all the Qualities, he takes notice 
of in it, and abſtrating this complex ea, conſiſting of a Subſtance 
having that peculiar bright Ye!lowneſs, and a Weight very great in pro- 

rtion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate and 
mark all Subſtances, that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them. *Tis 
evident now that, in this Caſe, 44am ads quite differently, from what 
he did before in forming thoſe 74eas of mixed Modes, to which he gave 
the Name Ainzeah and Niouph ; for there he put /deas together, only 
by his own Imagination, not taken from the Exiſtence ot any thing ; 
and to them he gave Names to denominate all Things, that ſhould hap- 
pen to agree to thoſe his abſtract 7Jeas, without conſidering whether 
any ſuch thing did exiſt, or no : the Standard there was of his own ma- 
king. But in the forming his Zea of this new Subſtance he takes the 
the quite contrary Courſe ; here he has a Standard made by Nature; 
and therefore being to repreſent that to himſelf, by the 7dea he has of ir, 
even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple /Jea into his complex one, 
but what he has the Perception of from the thing ir fel. He takes Care 
that his /dea be conformable to this Archetype, and intends the Name 
| ſhould ſtand for an 7dea fo conformable. 

$. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, be- 
ing quite different from any he had ſeen before, no Body, I think, will de- 
ny to be a diſtin Species, and to have its peculiar Eſſence; and that the 
Name Zahab is the mark of the Species, and a Name bclonging to all 
Things partaking in that Efſence. Burt here it is plain,the Eſſence, 4am 
made the Name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy. Burt the inquiſitive Mind of Man, nor content 
with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay, ſuperficial Qualities, puts 
Adam upon farther Examination of this Matter. He therefore knocks, 
and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the inſide: He 
finds it yield ro Blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces : he finds ir 
will bend without breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his 
former /dca, and made part of the Eſſence of the Species, that Name 
Zahab (ſtands for ? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs. Are 
not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon, that any of the others were, to be put 
into the complex 7dea; ſignified by the Name Zahab? If not, What Rea- 
fon will there be ſhewn more for the one than the other? If theſe muſt, 
then all the other Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall diſcover in 
this Matter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to make a part of the Ingredients 
of the complex /dea, which the Name Zahab ſtands for, and ſo be the 


Eſſence of the Species, marked by that Name ; which Properties, becauſe 
they 
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they are endleſs, it is plain, that the /dea made aſter this Faſhion by this 
Archetype, will be always inadequate. ns 
Their Ideas >. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, that the Names of 
44.99 jog Subſtances would not only have, (as in Truth they have) but woulq 
my i %* alſo be ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed by different Men, 
which would very much cumber the uſe of Language. For it every 
diſtin Quality, that were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were 
ſuppoſed to make a neceſſary part of the complex /dea, ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſuppoſe the ſame 
Word to ſignifie different Things in different Men : Since they cannot 
doubt, but different Men may have diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Syb- 
ſtances of the ſame Denomination, which others know nothing of. 
Therefore to &. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppoſed a real Eſſence, be- 
rudy uf Spe” longing to every Species, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
Efſenccs {wa have their name of the Species ſtand for that : But they not having 
. Poſed, any /dea of that real Eſſence in Subſtances, and their Words fignify- 
ing nothing but the /deas they have, that which is done by. this Ar- 
rempt, is only to put the name or ſound, in the place and ſtead of 
the thing having that real Eſſence, withour knowing what that real - 
Eſſence is; and this is that which Men do; when they ſpeak of Species 
of Things, as ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by 


real Eſſences. && 
Which Suppo- Y 50. For let us conſider, when we attrm, that all Go/d 1s fixed, either 
ſitzon is of no it means that Fixedneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the nominal 
uſe. Eſſence the Word Gold ſtands for ; and ſo this Affirmation, a# Gold 5 
fixed, contains nothing but the ſignification of the Term Go/d. Or elſe 
it means, that Fixedneſs not being a part of the definition of the Word 
Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance it ſelf : in which Caſe, . it 1s plain, 
that the Word Gold ſtands in the Place of a Subſtance, having the real 
Efſence of a Species of Things, made by Nature ; in which way of Sub- 
ſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a ſignification, that though 
this Propoſition, Gold is fixed, be in that ſenſe an Affirmation of ſome- 
thing real ; yet 'tis a Truth will always fail us in its particular Applica- 
tion, and fo is of no real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be never ſo true, 
that all Gold, 7. e. all that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, What 
ſerves this. for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe, what is or is not Gold 2 
For if we know not the real Eſſence of Gold, 'tis impoſlible we ſhould 
know what parcel of Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it be true 
Gold or no. 

$. 51. To conclude; what liberty 44am had at firſt to make any com- 
plex /deas of mixed Modes,by no other Pattern, but by his own Thoughts, 
the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And the ſame neceſiity of con- 
forming his /4eas of Subſtances to Things without him, as to Archety pes 
made by Nature, that 4dam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe 
upon himſelf, the fame are all Men ever ſince under too. The ſame Li- 
berty alſo, that Adam had of affixing any new name to any /zea ; the 
ſame has any one ſtill, (eſpecially the beginners of Languages, if we can 
imagine any ſuch,) but only with this difference, that in Places, where 
Men in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, the 
ſignification of Words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter'd: becauſe 
Men being furniſhed already with names for their /4eas,and common Ule 
having appropriated known names to certain /deas, an affected miſappli- 
cation of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions 


will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms, to expreſs 
thern ; 


Concluſion. 
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them: But Men think it a Boldnefs, and 'tis uncertain, whether common 
Uſe will ever make them paſs for currant. But in Communication with 
orhers, it 1s neceſſary, that we conform the 7deas we make the vulgar 
Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known proper Significations, 
(which I have explained at large already,) or elſe to make known that 
new Signification, we apply them to. | 


CHAP. ViIL 


of Particles. 


. 1. Eſides Words, which are Names of eas in the Mind, there Particle, 
are a great many. others that are made ule of, to ſignifie the © Parry, 
connexion that the Mind gives to deas, or Propoſitions, one with another. ppnno wy 
The Mind, in communicating its thought to others, does not only need her. - 
ſigns of the /deas it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or inti- 
mate ſome particular ation of its own, at that time, relating to thoſe 
Jdeas. This it does ſeveral ways ; as, 1s, and 7s not, are the general 
Marks of the Mind, affirming or denying. But beſides affirmation, or ne- 
cation, without which, there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood,the Mind 
does, in declaring its Sentiments to others,connect, not only the parts of 
Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Re- 
lations and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 
$. 2. The Words, whereby it ſighifies what connexion it gives to the 1 them con- 
ſeveral Affirmations and Negations,that it unites in one continued Reaſo- /?s the arr of 
ning or Narration, are generally call'd Particles: and *tis in the right uſe 2s: 
of theſe,that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good 
Stile: . To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has /deas clear and 
diſtinct in his Thoughts, nor that he obſervesthe agreement, or difagree- 
ment of ſome of them ; but he muſt think in train, and obſerve the de- 
pendence of his. Thoughts and Reaſonings, one upon another: And to 
expreſs well ſuch methodical and ratiohal Thoughts, he muſt have words 
to ſhew what Connexion, Reſtriction, Diſtinition, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, &C. 
he gives to each reſpective par? of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in any of 
theſe, .is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer : And therefore it is, 
that thoſe Words, whichare not truly, by themſelves, the names of any 
Hens, are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and do fo 
much contribute to Men's well expreſſing themſelves. . 
$. 3. This part of. Grammar has been, perhaps, as much negle&ed, as They ſkew | 
ſome others over-diligently cultivated. 'Tis eafie for Men to write, one 7 Karon 
PETS HE | | 3k be Mind 
aſter another, of Caſes and Genzers, Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Su- gives to tes 
pines : In theſe and the like, there has been great diligence uſed ; and 9 Thoughr-. 
Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been, with great ſhew of 
exacnelſs, ranked into their ſeveral Orders. But though Prepoſitions and 
Conjunitions, &c. are Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles 
contained under them carefully ranked into their diſtin ſubdivifions ; 
| yet he who would ſhew 'the right uſe of Particles, and what ſignift- 
cancy atid force they have, mult take alittle more pains, enter into. his 
M m own 
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own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the feveral Poſtures of his Mind in dif- 
courſing. | 

Q. 4- Neither is it enough, for the explaining theſe Words, to render 
them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by Words of another Tongue which 
came neateſt to their ſignification : For what is meant by them, is com- 
monly as hard to be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are 
all marks of ſome Attion, or Intimation of the Mind ; and therefore to un- 
derſtand them rightly, the ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitati. 
ons, and exceptions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which 
we have either none, or very deficient Naimes,are diligently to be ſtudied, 
Of theſe there are a great variety, much exceeding the number of Par- 
ticles, that moſt Languages have, to expreſs them by : And therefore it 
is not to be wondred, that moſt of theſe Particles have divers, arid ſome- 
times almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. In the Hebrew Tongue, there is a 
Particle conſiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of. which there are reckoned 
up, as I remember, ſeventy, I am ſure above fiſty ſeveral ſignifications. 

d. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar in our Language: and he 
that ſays it isa diſcretive Conjundtion, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, 
or Mais in French, thinks he bas ſufficiently explained it. But yet it 
feems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the Mind gives to the ſeveral 
Propoſitions or Parts of them, which it joins by this Monoſyllable. 

Firſt, BY 7 to ſay no more : Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind, in 
the courſe it was going, before it came to the end of it. 

Secondly, I ſaw BUT two Planets: Here it ſhews, that the Mind li- 
mits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a negation of all other. 

Thirdly, Ton pray; BUT it is not that GOD wouldbring you to the 
true Religion : 

Fourthly, BY 7 that he would confirm you in your own: The firſt of 
theſe BU 7'S, intimates a ſuppoſition in the Mind, of ſomething other- 
wiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the Mind makes a dire 
oppoſition between that, and what goes before it. | 

Fiſthly, 44 Animals have ſenſe; BUT a Dog ts an Animal : Here it 
ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is joined to the for- 
mer, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. | 

$. 6. To thefe, I doubt not, might beadded a great many other ſignifi. 
cationsof this Particle, if it were my buſineſs to examine it in its full 1a- 
titude, and conſider it in all the places it is to be found: Which if one 
ſhould do, I doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it 
would deſerve the title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to ir.- But 
E intend not here a fall explication of this ſort of Signs ; the inſtances I 
have given in this one, may give occaſion to refle& upon their uſe and 
force in Language, and lead ns into the contemplation of ſeveral ARions 
of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has found a way tointimate to 
others by theſe Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and oſs in certain 
Conſtructions, have the ſenſe ofa whole Sentence contain'd in them. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Abſtraft and (oncrete Terms. 


Q. 1. HE ordinary Words of Language, and our common uſe of 
| them, would have given us light intothe nature of our /deas, 
if they had been but conſidered with attention. The Mind, as has been 4ſra8 
ſhewn, has a power to abſtra& its /Jeas,and fo they become Eſſences, ge- Terms 70 
neral Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of Things are diſtinguiſhed : Now each - -— aa 
abſtra 7dea being diſtinQ, ſo that of any two, the one can never be the and why. ' 
other ; the Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their diffe- 
- rence; and therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole /deas can ever be 
affirmed one of another. This we ſee in the common uſe of Language, 
which permits #oz ay two abſtradt Words, or Names of abſtratt Ideas, to 
be afirmed one of another. For how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem 
to be, and how certain ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal,or rational, or - 
white, yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the falſhood of theſe Pro- 
poſitions ; ZZumanity i Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs : And 
this is as evident, as any of the moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Affirma- 
tions then are only in concrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtra& 
Idea to be another, but one abſtract 7dea to be join'd to another ; which 
abſtract 7deas, in Subſtances, may be ofany ſort; in all the reſt, are little 
elſe but of Relations ; and in Subſtances, the moſt frequent are of 
Powers ; v.g. a Man i white, ſignifies, ' that the Thing that has the Ef- 
ſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Eſſence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing 
but a power to produce the /dea of Whiteneſs in one,whoſe Eyes can dif- 
cover ordinary Objects; or a Man 5 rational, ſignifies, that the ſame 
thing, that hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of Ra- 
tionality, z. e. a power of Reaſoning. 
$.2. This diſtin tion of Names, ſhews us alſo the difference of our m—_ - 4 
Hdeas : For if we obſerve them, we ſhall find, that our /mple Ideas have yr 1deas. 
all abſt raft, as well as concrete Names : The one whereof is (to ſpeak the 
Language of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an Adjective ; as 
WNhiteneſs, White ; Sweetneſs, Sweet, The like alſo holds in our /deas 
_ of Modes and Relations ; as Juſtice, Juſt ; Equality, Equal ; only with 
this difterence, That ſome of the concrete Names of Relations, amongſt 
Men chiefly, are Subſtantives; as Paternitas, Pater ; whereot it were 
eaſie to render a Reaſon. But as to our /deas of Subſtances, we have 
very few or no abſtratt Names at all. For though the Schools have intro- 
duced Animalitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others ; yet they 
hold no proportion with that infinite number of Names of Subſtances, 
to which they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of 
abſtract ones: And thoſe few that the Schools forged, and pur into the 
mouths of their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
uſe, or obtain thelicenſe of publick approbation. Which ſeems to me at 
leaſt to intimate the confeſſion of all Mankind, that they have no /deas 
of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for ſuch 
[deas : which no doubt they would have had, had not their conſciouſneſs 
to themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them trom ſo idle an 
attempt. And therefore though they had 7deas enough ro diſtinguiſh 


Gold trom a Stone, and Metal from Wood ; yet they but timorouſly 
| Mm 2 ventured 
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ventured on ſuch Terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lig- 
z#ietas, or the like names, which ſhould pretend to fignifie the real Ef- 
ſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no 7deas. And 
indeed, it was only the Doctrine of ſub/?antial Forms, and the confidence 
of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which 
firſt coined, and then introduced Avimalitas, and Humanitas, and the 
like ; which yet went very little farther than their own Schools, and 
could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. Indeed, 
EHlumanitas Was a Word, familiar amongſt the Romans ; but in a far dif- 
ferent ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtra& Eſſence of any Subſtance ; 
but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, and its concrete ZZumanus, not 


HAomo. 


CHAP. IX 


Of the Imperfe&ion of Words. 


PPords are u-b. x, ROM what has been faid in the foregoing Chapters, it is 
oak Hamel eaſie to perceive, what imperfe&tion there is in Language, 
municatins and how the very nature of Words, makes it almoſt unavoidable, for 
eur Thoughts: many of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their Significations. To 
examine the Perfection, or Imperfetion of Words, it is neceſlary, firſt, 
to conſider their Uſe and End: For as they are more or leſs fitted to 
attain that, ſo are they more or lefs perfect. We have, in the former 
part rn this Diſcourſe, often, upon occaſion, mentioned a double ſe of 
 Hords: 

Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 

<6 1 a > The other for the communicating our Thoughts to 
others. | 

Any Words d. 2. As tothe firſt of theſe, for the recording our own Thoughts, for the 

will ſerve for help of our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, 

recording. any Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds are voluntary and indif- 
ferent ſigns ofany /deas, a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſigni- 
fie his own 7deas to himſelf ; and there will be no imperfeQion in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame fign for the fame 7dea- for then he cannot 
fail of having his meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right uſe and 
perfeQtion of Language. 

Cmomunica >. 3. Secondly, As to communication by Words, that too has a doutle 

2i0n by Words, Uſe : | 

54 gt I. Civil 

Ioſophical. ' T ] 

W. Philoſophical. 

Firſt, By their civil ſe, T mean ſuch a communication of Thoughts 
and /deas by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding common Conver- 
fation and Commerce, about the ordinary Aﬀairs and Conveniences of 
civil Life, in the Societies of Men, one amongſt another. 

Secondly, By the Philoſophical Tſe of Words, I mean ſuch an uſe of 
them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of Things, and to 
expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and undoubted Truths, which 

the 
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follows. 

$. 4. The chief End of Language in Communication, being to be un- The Imperfe- 
derſtood, Words ſerve not well for that end, neither in civil, nor philoſo- *#22 of Words 
phical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite in the Hearer, the Fung pope 
fame /dea which it ſtands for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now ſince Si2n:fication. 
Sounds have no natural connexion with our 7deas, but have all their 
ſignification from the arbitrary impoſition of Men, the 4oubrfulne/s and 
nncertainty of their fignification, which i the zmperfe4ion we here are 
ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the eas they ſtand for, than in any 
incapacity there is in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignifie any 
1dea: For in that regard, they are all equally perfect. n 

That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in the Signifi- 
cation of ſome more than other Words, is the difference of 7deas they 
ſtand for. 

$.5. Words having naturally no ſignification, the /dea, which each Cares of 

ſtands for, muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, who would exchange 7577 Inperfe- 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any Language. nts 
But this is hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, The /deas they ſtand for, are very complex, and made up of a 
great number of eas put together. | 

Secondly, Where the Ideas they ſtand for, have no certain connexion 
in Nature ; and fo no ſetled Standard, any where in Nature exiſting, to 
reifie and adjuſt them by. | 

Thirdly, Where the ſignification of the Word is referred to a Standard, 
which Standard is not eafie to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the ſignification of the Word, and the real Eſſence of 
the Thing, are not exatly the fame. Theſe are Difficulties that attend 
the ſignification of ſeveral Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which arc 
not intelligible at all, fuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple 7deas, 
which another has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as the Names of 
ome a to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, nced not here be men- 
tioned. 

In all theſe caſes, we ſhall find an imperfeftion in Words ; which I 
ſhall more at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral 
forts of /deas : For if we examine them, we ſhall find, that the Names 
of mixed Modes are moſt liable to doubtfulneſs and imperfettion, for the 
two firſt of theſe Reaſons ; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the two 
latter. 

d. 6. Firſt, The Names of mixed Modes, are many of them liable to The Names of 
great uncertainty and obſcurity in their fignification. — 

I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition, theſecomplex {deas are often made p;-j3, B-cauſe 
-up of. To make Words ſerviceable to the end of Communication, 1t 1s #5* Ideas hey 
neceſſary, (as has been ſaid) that they excite, in the Hearer, exactly the {.—— - hap 
fame Zea, they ſtand for in the Mind of the Speaker : Without this, Men 
fill one another's Heads with noiſe and ſounds ; but convey not thereby 
their Thoughts, and lay not before one another their 7deas, which is the 
end of Diſcourſeand Language. But wheh a Word ſtands for a very 
complex 7dea,that is compounded and decompounded, it is not eafie for 
Men to form and retain that dea fo exactly, as to make the Name in 
common ule,ſtand for the ſame preciſe 7dea, without any the leaſt varia- 


tion. Hence it comes to paſs, that Men's Names, of very compound 
; 1deas, 
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deas, fach as for the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
different Men, the fame preciſe ſignification ; fince one Man's complex 
1dea ſeldom agrees with anothers, and often differs from his own, from 
that which he had yeſterday, or will have to morrow. 


Secondly , Be» &, 7, Il. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes, for the moſt part, wayz 


cauſe they 


have no Stan- 


dards. 


Propraety not 


a ſufficient 
Remedy. 


Standards in Nature, whereby Men may reCtifie and adjuſt their ſignifi. 
cations ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. They are aſlem- 
blages of 7deas put together at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing its 
own ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions ; whereby it de- 
ſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but denominate and rank 
Things, as they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes or Forms 1t has 
made. He that firſt brought the word Sham, Wheedle, or Baxter in uſe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Zdeas he-made it ſtand tor: And as 
it is withany new Names of Modes, that are now brought into any Lan- 
guage ; fo was it with the old ones, when they were firſt made uſe of. 
Names therefore, that ſtand for ColleQtions of /deas, which the Mind 


' makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when ſuch 


ColleQions are rio-where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor 


no Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may: adjuſt them. What the 


word Murther, or Sacrilege, &c. ſignifies, tan never be known from 
Things themſelves : There be many of the parts ofrhoſe complex 7deas, 
which are not viſible in the Aion it ſelf, the Intention of the Mind, or 
the Relation of holy Things, which make a part of Murther, or Sacri- 
lege, have no neceſſary connexion with the outward and viſible Aion 
of him that commits either : And the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Action, that, per- 
haps, is viſible,has no natural connexion with thoſe other /deas, that make 
up the complex one, named Murther. They have their union and com- 
bination only from the Underſtanding, which unites them under one 
Name : but uniting them without any Rule,or Pattern, it cannot be, but 
that the ſignification of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Colle- 
ions, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, who have 
ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves,and their Notions of ſuch 
arbitrary Zdeas by. 

d. 8. 'Tis true, common Uſe, that is the Rule of Propriety, may be ſup- 
poſed here to afford ſome aid,to ſettle the ſignification of Language ; and 
it cannot be denied, but that in ſome meaſure ir does. Common uſe 
regulates the Meaning of HYords pretty well for common Converſation ; 
but no body having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe ſignification of 
Words, nor determine to what eas any one ſhall annex them, common 
Ule is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philoſophical Diſcourſes ; there 
being ſcarce any Name, of any very complex 7dea, (to ſay nothing of 
others,) which, in common Uſe, has not a great latitude, and which 
keeping within the bounds of Propriety, may not be made the ſign of 
far different /4eas. Beſides, the rule and meaſure of Propriety it ſelf be- 
ing no-where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute, whether this or 
that way of uſing a Word, be propriety of Speech, or no. From all 
which, 1t is evident, that the Names of ſuch kind of very complex eas, 
are naturally liable to this imperfeQion, to be of doubttul and uncertain 
ſignification; and even in Men, that have a Mind to underſtand one 
another, do not always ſtand for the fame 7dea in Speaker and Hearer. 
Though the names G/ory and Gratitude be the fame in every Man's 
mouth, through a whole Country, yet the complex colle&tive. /dea, 
which 
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which every one thinks on, or intends by that Name, is apparently very 
different in Men uſing the ſame Language. | | 

d. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of mixed Modes are ordinarily 
learned, does not a little contribute 20 the doubtfulneſs of their fianifica- 
zion, For if we will obſerve how Children learn Languages, we ſhall 
find, that to make them underſtand what theNames, of ſimple eas, or 


The way of 
Learn 

theſe Names, | 
contributes 
alſo to ther 


Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily ſhew them the thing, whereof 29*%#fuineſs. 


they would have them have the Zea; and then repeat to them the 
Name that ſtands for it ; Whzte, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as 
for mixed Modes, eſpecially the moſt material of them moral Words, the 
Sounds are uſually learn'd firſt, and then to know what complex 7deas 
they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the explication of others, or 
(which happens for the moſt part) are left to their own Obſervation 
and Induſtry ; which being little laid out in the ſearch of the true and 
reciſe meailing of Names,thefe moral Words are,in moſt Men's mouths, 
rele more than bare Sounds ; or when they have any, 'tis for the moſt 
part but a very obſcure and confuſed ſignification. And even thoſe 
themſelves, who have with more attention ſetled their Notions, do yet 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex deas,; 
different from thoſe which qther,even intelligent and ſtudious Men, make 
them the ſigns of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverfhal De- 
bate, or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning Fiovour, Faith, Grace, Religion, 
Church, &c. wherein itis not eaſfie to obſerve the different Notions Men 
have of them ; which is nothing but this,thar they are not agreed. in the 
ſignification of thoſe Words, have not the ſame complex deas they make 
them ſtand for : And ſo all the Conteſts that follow thereupon, are only 
about the meaning of a Sound. And hence we ſee, that in the interpre- 
tation of Laws, whether Divine,or Humane,there is no end ; Comments 
beger Comments, and Explications make new matter for Explications : 
Andoflimitivg, diſtinguiſhing, varying the ſignification of theſe moral 
Words,thereis no end. Theſe /Zeas of Men's making,are,by Men ſtill ha- 
ving the fame Power, multiplied zz 7»finizum. Many a Man, who was 
pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in 
the Code, at firſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, quite loſt 
the ſenſe of it, and, by thoſe Elucidations, given riſe or increaſe to his 
Doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I fay not this; that I think 
Commentaries needleſs ; but to ſhew how uncertain the names of mixed 
Modes naturally are, evett in the mouths of thoſe, who had botl the Ins 
tention and the Faculty of Speaking, as clearly as Language was capable 
to expreſs theiv Thoughts; | 
$.10. What obſcurity this has tinavoidably brought upon the Writings 


Hence una- 
vordable Ob- 


of Men, who have lived in remote Apes, and difterent Countries, it will fax ar? 


be needleſs to take notice. Since the numerous Volumes of learned Men, 
employing their Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough, to 
ſhew what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning is required, to 
find out the true Meaning ef ancient Authors, But there being no Wri- 
tings we have any great concernment to be very follicitous about the 
meaning of, bur thoſe that contain either Truths we are required to be- 
lieve, or Laws we are to obey, and draw Inconveniencies on us, when we 
miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may be leſs anxious about the fenſe of other 
Authors; who writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 
neceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evildepen- 
ding not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their Notions : 


And therefore in the reading of them, if they do not uſe their "_ 
| wit 


cient Authors. 
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with a due clearneſsand perſpecuity, we may lay them aſide, and withs 
out any injury done them, reſolve thus with our ſelves: 


Si nou vis intelligt, debes negligs. 


$. x1. If the ſignification of the Names of mixed Modes are uncertain, 
becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe 
Idea; are referred, and by which they may be adjuſted, the Names of 
Subſtances are of a doabtful ſignification,tor a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe 
the /deas they ſtand for, are ſuppoſed conformable to the reality of 
Things, and are referred to Standards made by Nature. In our 7deas of 
Subſtances, we have not the liberty as in mixed Modes, to frame what 
Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical Notes, to rank and 
denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow Nature, ſuit our com- 
| plex /deas to real Exiſtences,and regulate the ſignification of their Names 
Y by the Things themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the ſigns of 
them, and ſtand for them. Here, 'tis true, we have-Patterns to follow ; 
but Patterns,that will make the ſignification of their Names very uncer- 
tain: For Names muſt be ofa very unſteady and various meaning, if the 
[deas they ſtand for, be referred to Standards without us, that either can- 
not be known at all, or can be known but imperfefly and uncertainly. 
Names of Sub- F. 12. The Names of Subſtances have, as has been ſhewed, a double 
france; re- , reference in their ordinary uſe. ' |; | 
_ 4a Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and fo their ſignification 
ces that can- is ſuppoſed to agree to, the real conſtitution of Things, from which all 
not be know?: their Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real Con- 
ſtitution, or (as it is apt to be called) Eſſence, being utterly unknown 
to us, any Sound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its 
application; and it will be impoſſible to know what Things are,or ought 
to be called an Horſe, or Antimony, when thoſe Words are put for real 
Eſſences, that we have no /dea of at all. And therefore in this ſuppoſi- 
tion, the names of Subſtances being referred to Standards that cannot be 
known, their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by 
thoſe Standards. | 
Second'y, ro AF. 13. Secondly, The {imple Ideas thatare found to co-exiſt in Subtan- 
— ces, being that which their names immediately ſignifie, theſe, as united 
which are 1A the ſeveral forts of Things, are the proper Standards to which their 
known bur names are referred; and by which their ſignifications may beſt be reci- 
mmperſet). fied. But neither will theſe Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as 
to leave theſe names without very various and uncertain ſignifications : 
Becaule theſe fimple /deas that co-exiſt, and are united in the ſame Sub- 
je, being very numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the 
complex ſpecifick /dea, which the ſpecifick name is to ſtand for, Men, 
though they propoſe to themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, - 
yet i[rame very different /deas about it ; and ſo the namethey uſe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very difterent ſignifications. 
The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex /deas, being moſt of 
them Powers, in relation to Changes they are apt to makein, or receive 
from other Bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what 
a great variety of alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt to receive, 
from the different application only of Fire z and how much a greater 
number of Changes any of them will receive in the hands of a Chymilt, 
by the application of other Bodies, will not think it ſtrange, that I count 
the Properties of any ſort of Bodies not eaſie to be collected, and _ 
| | pletely 
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pletely known by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable 
of, They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no man can know the 
preciſe and definite number, they are differently diſcovered by different 
Men, according to their various skill, attention, and ways of handling 
who therefore cannot chuſe but have different teas of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, and thereiore make the ſignification of its common Name very 
various and uncertain, For the complex 7deas of Subſtances , being 
made up of ſuch ſimple onesas are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, every 
one has a right to put into hiscomplex /ea, thoſe Qualities he has found 

to be united together. For though in the . Subſtance Gold, one ſatisfies 
himſelf with Colour and Weight, yet another thinks Solubility in 4g: 
Regia, as neceſſary tobe join'd with that Coloar in his /dea of Gold, as 
any one does its Fulibility ; Solubility in 4g. Regia, being a Quality as 
conſtantly join'd with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility,or any other; 

others put in its Ductility or Fixednels, &c. asthey have been taught by 

Tradition, or Experience. Who of all theſe, has eſtabliſh'd the right ſig- 

nification of the word Go/d 2 Or who ſhall be the Judge to determine 2 

Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with Reaſon 

thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex 7dea, ſignified by 

the word Golz, thoſe Qualities, whichupon trial he has found united ; as 

another, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave them out; or a third, 

who has made other Trials, has to put in others. For the Union in Na- 

ture of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground of their Union in one com- 

plex /dea, Who can fay, one of them has more reaſon to be put in, or 

left out, than another? From whence it will always unavoidably follow; 

that the complex /Jeas of Subſtances, in Men uſing the fame Name for 

them, will be very various ; and ſo the ſignifications of thoſe Names, 

very uncertain. | 


$. 14- Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſtirig, which, in Secondy, Te 


ſome of its ſimple /deas, does not communicate with a greater, and in ©exi/t-ng 
others with a leſs number of particular Beings : Who ſhall determine in 3," 


this caſe, which are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Colle&tion, known bur int- 


that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name ; or can with any juſt Au- 7*7<*. 


thority preſcribe which- obvious or common Qualities are to be left our, 
Or which more ſecret, or more particular, are to be put into the ſigniti- 
cation of the name of any Subſtance? All which together, ſeldom or ne- 
ver fail to produce that various and doubtful Signification in the names of 
Subſtances, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſpurgs, or Miſtakes, when 
we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 


$: 15. 'Tis true, as 70 civil and common Converſation, the general names With this Im- 


of Subſtances, regulated in their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious 2*/<4i0n, 


Qualicies, (as by the Shape and Figure in Things of known ſeminal Pro- 69 on gw 


pagation, and in other Subſtances, for the moſt part by Colour, join'd zo well for 
Philoſophical 


with ſome other ſenſible Qualities, do well enough, to deſign the Things 7,;: 


Men would beunderſtood to ſpeak of : And fo they uſually conceive well 
enough the Subſtances meant by the word Go/d, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other. Bur in Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, 
where general Truths are tobe eſtabliſhed, and Conſequences drawn from 
Poſitions laid down, there the preciſe ſignitication of the names of Sub- 
ſtances will be found, not only of to be wel eſtabliſhed, but alſo very 
hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleability, of a cer- 
tain degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his complex 7dea of Go/d, may make 
Propoſitions concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that 
will truly, and clearly follow from Go/d, taken in ſuch a. A 
N n ur 
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Inſtance Li- 
guor of 
Nerves, 


Inſtance Gold. 


But yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be con- 
vinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenefs, or the ſame degree 
of Fixednefs, part of that complex ea, that the name Gold, in his uſe of 
it, ſtands for. EE | 
$.x 6. This is a natural,and almoſt unavoidable ImperfeQtion in almoſt 
all the names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men 
will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed or looſe Notions, they 


" come ro more ſtri& and cloſe Enquiries. For then they will be con- 


vinced, how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words are in their Signification, 
which in ordinary uſe appeared very clear and determined, I was once 
in a Mecting of very learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance 
there aroſe a Queſtion, whether any £zquor paſſed through the Filaments 
of the Nerves ; the Debate having been managed a good while, by varie- 
ty of Arguments on both ſides, I (who have been uſed to ſuſpect, that the 
oreateſt part of Diſputes were more abour the ſignification of Words, 
than a real difference of the conception of Things) deſired, That before 
they went on any farther in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the word Liquor ſignified. They at firſt 
were a little ſurprized at the Propoſal ; and had they been Perſons leſs 
ingenuous, they might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous, or ex- 
travagant one: Since there was no other there, that thought not himſelf 
to underſtand very perfealy, what the word Liquor ſtood for ; which, 
I think too, none of the moſt perplexed names of Subſtances. How- 
ever, they were pleaſed to comply with my Motion, and upon Exami- 
nation found, that the fignification of that Word, was not ſo ſetled and 
certain, as they had all imagined; but that each of them made ir a ſign 
ofa different complex 1dea. This made them perceive, that the Main 
of their Diſpute was about the ſignification of that Term ; and that they 
differed very little in their Opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubiile 
Matter, paſſing through the Conduits of the Nerves ; though it was not 
ſo eaſie to agree, whether it was to be called Z7guor, or no: a thing 
which when each conſidered, he thought it not worth the contending 
about. 

d. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt part of Diſputes, that 
Men are engaged fo hotly in, I ſhall, perhaps, have occaſion in another 
place to take notice. Let us only here conſider a little more exaQtly the 
forementioned inſtance of the word Go/d, and we ſhall fee how hard 
it is preciſely to determine its ſignification. Almoſt all agree, that it 
thould ſignifie a Body of a: certain yellow ſhining Colour ; which being 
the /deato which Children have annexed that name, the ſhining yellow 
part of a Peacock's Tail, is properly to them Gold. Others finding Fuſi- 
bility join'd with that yellow Colour in Gold, think the other which 
contain'd nothing but the /dea of Body with that Colour not truly to 
repreſent Gold, but to be an imperfet 7dea of that fort of Subſtance : 
And therefore the word Go/4, as referr'd to that ſort of Subſtances, does 
of right ſignifie a Body of that yellow Colour, which by the Fire will be 
reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the ſame Reaſon adds, 
the Weight,which being a Quality,as ſtraitly join'd with that Colour, as 
its Fuſibility, he thinks has the fame Reaſon to be join'd in its /dea, and 
to beſignified by its name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of 
ſuch a Colour and Fuſtbility, to be imperfe& ; and fo of on all the reſt : 
Wherein no onecanſhewareaſon, why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, 
that arealways united in Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, 
and othersleftout : Orwhy the word Gold, ſignifying that ſort of Body 

| the 
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the Ring on his Finger is made of, ſhould determine that ſort, rather by 
its Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility ; than by its Colour, Weight, and So- 
lubility in ag. regia : Since the diſſolving it by that Liquor, is as inſepa- 
rable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire: and they are both of them nothing; 
but the relation that Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a 
Power to operate indiffterently upon it. For by what Right is it, that Fuſi- 
bility comes to be a part of the Eſſence, ſignified by the word Gold, and 
Solubility buta Property of it? Or why is its Colour part of the Efſence, 
and its Malleableneſsbut a Property 2 That which I mean, is this, That 
theſe being all but Properties, depending on its real Conſtitution ; and 
nothing but Powers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other Bodies, 
no one has Authority to determine the ſignification of the word Gold; 

a5 referr'd to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature, )) more to one ColleQion 
of 7deas to be found in that Body, than toanother : Whereby the ſignifi- 
cation of that name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has 
been faid, ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance; 
and, I think, I may fay no body all. And therefore we have but very 
imperſect deſcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain fgni- 


fications. 


$. 18. From what has been iid, it is eaſie to obſerve, what has been The Names of 
ſample Ideas 


| before remarked, viz. that the Names of fimple Ideas are, of all others, 73. laſs 
the /ea/t liable to Miſtakes, and that for theſe Reaſons. Fir/?, Becauſe doubrful. 
the /deas they ſtand for, being each but one ſingleperception, are much 
eaſier got, and more clearly retain'd, than the more complex ones, and 
therefore are not liable to the uncertainty, which uſually attends thoſe 
compounded ones of SubfFances and mixed Modes, in which the preciſe 
number of ſimple 7deas, that make them up, are not eaſily agreed, nor 
ſo readily kept in mind: And, Secondly, becauſe they are never referr'd 
to any other Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately figni- 
fie : Which reference is that, which renders the ſignification of the names 
of Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives occaſion to ſo many Diſ- 
putes. Men that do not perverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe to fer 
themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any Language, they are acquain- 
ted with, the uſe and ſignification of the names of ſimple /deas, White 
and Sweet, Te/low and Bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, 
which every one preciſely comprehends,or eaſily perceives he is ignorant 
of, and ſeeks to be informed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple 
Ideas, Modeſty or Frugality ſtand for another's uſe, is not fo certainly 
known. And however we are apt to think, we well enough know,what 
is meant by Gold or /ron; yet the preciſe complex /dea, others make 
them the ſigns of, is not ſo certain : And [ believe it 1s very feldom, that 
in Speaker or Hearer, they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection : Which 
mult needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe of 
in Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propoſitions, and 
would ſettle in their Minds univerfal Truths, and conſider the Conſe- 


quences, that follow from them. - 
d. 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of fimple Modes are next to thoſe _ next to 

of ſimple Ideas, leaſt liable to Doubt or Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of Ade _ 

Figure and Number, of which Men have fo clear and diſtin 7deas : 

Who ever, that had a Mind to underſtand them, miſtoak the ordinary | 

meaning of Seven, or a Triangle ? And in general the leaſt compoun- To ay 

ded 7deas in every kind have the leaſt dubious Names. ; ds of 


d. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made up but of a ſew and ob- oy —_—_ 
ed mXxXe 


vious ſimple /deas, have uſually names of no very uncertain Significa- 37" "x5 
Nan > t10N, Subſtances. 
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tion. But the names of mixed Modes, which comprehend a great num- 
ber of ſimple /deas, are commonly of a very doubtful,and undetermined 
meaning, as has been ſhewn. Thenames of Subſtances, being annexed 
to /deas, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of 
the Patterns they are referred to, are liable yet to greater ImperfeCtion 
and Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a philoſophical Uſe of 
them. £ 

$. 2r. The great diſorder that happens in our names of Subſtances, 
proceeding for the moſt part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability 
to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, 
Why I charge this as an [mperfeion, rather «pon our Words than Under. 
{tandings. This Exception, has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that | 
think my ſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have followed this Me- 
thod. I muſt confeſs then, that when [I firſt began this Diſcourſe of the 
Underſtanding, and a good while aſter, I had not the leaſt thought, that 
any Conſideration of Words was at all neceſſary to it. But when having 
paſſed over the-Original and Compoſition of our eas, I began to exa- 
mine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had fo near 
a connexion with Words, that unleſs their force and manner of Significa- 
tion were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little faid clearly and 
pertinently concerning Knowledge: Which being converſant about 
Truth, had conſtantly to do with Propoſitions : and though it termi- 
nated in Things, yet it was for the moſt part fo muchby the intervention 
of Words, that they ſeem'd ſcarce ſeparable from our general Know- 
ledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much between our Under- 
ſtandings, and the Truth, it would contemplate and apprehend, that like 
the Medium through which viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and 
Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a Miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe upon 
our Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon 
themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's Diſputes and 
Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, and their uncertain or 
miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall ob- 
ſtacle in the way to Knowledge ; which, I conclude, we are the more 
careful to be warned of, becaule it has been fo far from being taken no- 
tice of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have been 
made the buſineſs of Men's ſtudy ; andobtained the Reputation of Lear- 
ning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. But I am 
apt to imagine, that were the ImperfeAions of Language, as the Inſtru- 
ment of Knowledge, more throughly weighed, a great many of the Con- 
troverſies, that make ſuch a noiſe in the World, would of themſelves 
ceaſe ; and the way to Knowledge, and, perhaps, Peace too, lie a great 
deal opener than it does. 

d. 22, Sure I am, that the ſignification of Words, in all Languages, de- 
pending very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and 7deas of him that 
uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncertainty, to Men of the ſame 
Language and Country. This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
he, that ſhall peruſe their Writings,will find,in almoſt every one of them, 
a diſtin&t Language, though the fame Words. But when to this natural 
difficulty in every Country,there ſhall be added different Countries, and 
remote Apes, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Syeech, &c. every 
one of which, influenced the ſignification of their Words then, though to 
us now they are loſt and unknown, z# would become us to be charitable one 


#0 another in our {nterpretations or Miſunderſtandings of thoſe ancient 


Writings, 
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I/ritings, which though of great concernment to us to be underſtood, 
are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of Speech, which (if we except 
the names of ſimple /Jeas, and ſome very obvious Th is not Capa- 
ble, without a conſtant defining the Terms, of conveying the ſenſe and 
intention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertaintys 
to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and Morality, as 
they are matters of the higheſt Concernment, fo there will be the grea- 
teſt difficulty. 

$. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on the Old 
and New Teſtament, arebut too manifeſt proofs of this. Though every 
thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, nay, 
cannot chuſe but be very ſallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to 
be wondred, that the Will of GO D, when cloathed in Words, ſhould be 
liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which unovoidably attends that 
ſort of Conveyance, when even his Son, whilſt cloathed in Fleſh, was 
ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of humane Nature, Sin 
excepted. And we ought to magnifie his Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread 
before all the World, fuch legible CharaQers of his Works and Provis 
dence, and given all Mankind ſo ſufficient a Jight of Reaſon, that they 
to whom this written Word never came, could not (whenever they ſet 
themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GO D, or of the 
Obedience due to Him. Since then the Precepts of Natural Religion 
are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be 
controverted ; andother revealed Truths, which are conveyed to us by 
Books and Languages, are liable to the common and natural Obſcurities 
and Difficulties incident to Words, methinks it would become us to be 
more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, 
poſitive, and 1mperious, in impoſing our own ſenſe and interpretations 


of the latter. 


CHAP. X, 
Of the Abuſe of Words. 


$. I: Eſides the imperfeCtion that is naturally in Language, and the ,, _ 
obſcurity and confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the a 

Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Negled4s, which Men 

are guilty of, in this way of Communication, whereby they render theſe 

ſigns leſs clear and diſtinct in their ſignification, than naturally they need 

to be. 

$. 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable abuſe is, the uſing Firſt, thrds 

of Words, without clear and diſtin /deas; or, which is worſe, ſigns wirhour ay, 

without any thing ſignified. Of theſe there are. two forts : - —_ 
I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that if they be cho 

examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, and their appropriated 

Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and diſtin /deas. Theſe, for the moſt 

part, the ſeveral Sefs of Philoſophy and Religion have introduced. For 

their Authors, or Promoters, either afteCting ſomething ſingular, and out 

of the way of common apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange Opi- 


nions, or cover ſome Weaknefles of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to cozn 
| new 
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new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be exainined, may juſtly 
be called inſignificant Terms. For having either had no determinate Col- 
Iection of /deas annexed to them, when they were firſtinvented ; or at 
leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, will be found inconſiſtent, 'tis no won: 
der if afterwards, in the vulgar uſeof the ſame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no ſignification, amongſt thoſe who think it enough 
tohave them often in their mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing Characters of 
their Church, or School, without much troubling their Heads to exa- 
mine, what are the preciſe /Zeas they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here 
to heap up inſtances, every one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficient: 
ly furniſh him : Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint-Maſters 
of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School-men and Metaphy ficians, (un- 
der which, I think, the diſputing natural and moral Philoſophers of 
theſe latter Ages, may be comprehended,) havewherewithal abundantly 
to content him. 

$.3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, whotake fo 
little care to lay by Words, which in their primary Notation have ſcarce 
any clearand diſtinct 7deas they are annexed to, that by an unpardonable 
negligence, they familiarly uſe Words, which the Propriety of Language 
has aftixed to very important Ideas, without any diſtinct meaning at all. 
Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &C. are Words freuent enou gh in every Man's 
mouth ; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be asked, 
What they mean by them? they would be at a ſtand, and not know 
what toanſwer: A plain proof, that though they have learned thoſe 
Sounds, and have them ready at their Tongues ends, yet there are no 
clear and diſtin /deas laid up in their Minds, which areto be expreſſed 

toothers by them: -_ ng : 
Occaſioned by Y. 4. Men, having been accuſtomed from their Cradles 29 learn Words, 
-vagica which are eaſily got and retained, /before they knew, or had framed rhe 
__ = complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or which wereto be ſound 
belorg 10, in the things they were thought to ſtand for, they oaly continue to do 
| fo all their Lives, and without taking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in 
Wc] their Minds clear and diſtin 7deas, they uſe their Words for ſuch un- 
fteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting themſelves with 
the ſame Words other People uſe ; as if their very found, neceſſarily car- 
ried with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. This though Men make a 
ſhifr with, in the ordinary Occurrences of Life, where they find it ne- 
ceſlary to be underſtood, and therefore they make ſigns till they are fo: 
Yet this inſignificancy in their Words, when they come to reaſon concer- 
ning either their Tenets or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe 
with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, eſpecially in 
moral Matters, where the Words, for the moſt part, ſtanding for ar- 
bitrary and numerous Collefions of /deas, not regularly and perma- 
nently united in Nature, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, 
or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men 
take the Words they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours ; and that 
they may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, 
without much troubling their Heads about a certain fixed meaning : 
Whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, That as in 
fuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be 
convinced, that they are in the wrong ; it being all one to go about to 
draw thoſe Men out of their Miſtakes, who have no ſetled Notions, as 


to diſpoſleſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no ſetled abode: This 
k 
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| oueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whe- 
ther 1t be, or no. 


$. 5. Secondly, Another great abuſe of Words is, Incon/tancy in the uſe Secondy, Un- 


of them. Iris hard to find a Diſcourſe written of any Subje&, eſpecially 
of Controverſie, wherein one ſhall nat obſerve, if he read with attention, 
the fame Words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, 
and upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Collection 
of ſimple /dear, and ſometimes for another, which is a perfect abuſe of 
Language. Words being intended for ſigns of my 1deas, to make them 
known to others, not by any natural ſignification,but by a voluntary in» 
poſition, 'tis plain cheat and abufe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes 
tor one thing, and ſometimes for another ; the wiſful doing whereof, can 
be itnputed to nothing but great folly,or greater diſhoneſty. Anda Man, 
in his Accompts with another, may, with as much fairneſs, make the 
Characters of Numbers ſtand fometimes for one, and ſometimes for ano- 
ther Collection of Unites : v. g. this CharaQter 3, ſtands ſometimes fot 
three, ſometimes for four, and fometimes for eight ; as in his Diſcourſe, 
or Reaſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for difftereftit ColleRions of 
ſimple /deas. If Men ſhould do fo in their Reckonings, I wonder who 
would have to do with them? One who ſhould ſpeak thus, \in the Af 
fairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, ſometimes 
nine, as beſt ſerved his advantage, would preſently have clapp'd upon 
him one of the two Names Men conſtantly are diſguſted with ; and yet 
in Arguings,and learned Conteſts, the fame ſort of proceedings paſſes com- 
monly for Wit and Learning: But yet,to me, it appears a greater diſho- 
neſty, than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a Debt, and the 
Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of greater concernment and 
value, than Money. 

$. 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language is, an affeted Obſcurity, by 
cither applying old Words, to new and unuſual Significations ; or intro- 


ſizady 


ducing new and ambiguous Terms, without defining either ; orelſe put- 2/#carion. 


ting them ſo together,as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the Peripatetick Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 
other Sets have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of 
them, that are not cumbred with ſome Difficulties, (ſuch is the imper- 
fetion of Humane Knowledge,) which they have been fain to cover 
with obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the ſignification of Words, 
which, like a Miſt before Peoples Eyes, might hirider their weak Parts 
from being diſcovered. That Body and Extenſion, in common ute, 
ſtand for two diſtin& eas, is plain to any one that will but refle& a 
little : For were their ſignification preciſely the ſame, it would be as 
proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Ex- 
tenſion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſfary to con- 
found their ſignification. To this abuſe, and the miſchiefs of confoun- 
ding the ſignification of Words, Logick, and the liberal Sciences, as 
they have been handled in the Schools, have given Reputation ; and the 
admired Art of Diſputing, hath added much tro the natural imperfeQi- 
on of Languages, whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted, to per- 
plex the ſignification of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge 
and Truth of Things : And he that will look into that fort of learned 
Writings, will find the Words there much more obſcure, uncertain, 
ons undetermined in their Meaning, than they are in ordinary Convers 
ation, 


$7. This 
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Logick and $. 7. This is unavoidably to be fo, where Men's Parts and Learning,are 
Diſpute bas eſtimated by their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward 
butzd to this. ſhall attend theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the fineneſs and 
nicetics of Words, 'tis no wonder if the: Wit of Man fo employ'd, ſhould 
perplex, involve, and ſubtilizethe ſignification of Sounds, fo as never to 
want ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or deſending any Queſtion; the Vi. 
cory being adjudged not to him who had Truth on his fide, but the laſt 
Word 1n the Diſpute. | 
Cal/rry 3t $. 8. This, though avery uſeleſs Skill, and that which I think the di. 
Subticty, rect oppoſite to the ways of Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under 
thelaudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acuteneſs, and has had 
theapplauſe of the Schools, and encouragement of one part of the lear- 
ned Men of the World ; and no wonder, ſince the Philoſophers of old, 
(tne diſputing and wrangling Philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Zucian wit- 
tily, and with reaſon taxes,) and the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory 
and Eſteem, for their great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſter a great deal 
to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this agood Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, witha curious and unexplicable Web of perplexed 
Words, and procure to themſelves the admiration of others, by unintel- 
ligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, becauſe they could not be 
underſtood : whilſt it appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors 
were no wiſer, nor more uſeful, than their Neighbours ; and brought 
but ſmall advantage to humane Life, or the Socteties, wherein they 
lived : unleſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the ſignificati- 
on of old ones, and fo bringing all Things into queſtion and diſpute, 
were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, or worthy Commendation 
| and Reward. | 
This Learning 4.9. For, notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſputants, theſe all-knowing 
hav” 4 14 ooh Dodtors, it was to theunſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments of 
” the World owed their Peace, Defence,and Liberties ; and from the illite- 
rate and contemned Mechanick, (a Name of Diſgrace,) that they recei- 
ved the improvements of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Igno- 
rance, and /earned Gibberiſh, prevail'd mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that pitch 
of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by amuling the 
Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, or employing the In- 
genious and [Idle in intricate Diſputes, about unintelligible Terms, and 
holding them perpetually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, 
there is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and 
abſurd Doctrines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words. Which yet make theſe Retreats, more 
like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the Fortreſles cf fair 
Warriours: which if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the 
ſtrength that is in them, but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity 
of the Thickets they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to 
- Mind of Man, there is no other defence left for Abſurdity, but Ob- 
curity. 
But deſires 4.10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquiſi- 
_ tive Men, from true Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
Knowledde and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform the Underſtan- 
ard Commu- ding, For we ſee, that other well-meaning and wife Men, whoſe Edu- 
meat cation and Parts had not acquired that acuteneſs, could intelligibly ex- 
preſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain uſe, make a benefit of 
a Language. 
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Language. But though unlearned Men well enough underſtood the 
words hite and Flack, &c. and had conſtant Notions of.the /Jeas ſigni- 
fied by thoſe Words ; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had Lear- 
ning and Subtlety enough to prove, that Syow was back; 2.e. to prove, 
that White was' Black ; whereby they had the advantage to deſtroy the 
Inſtruments and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, Ioſtruction, and So- 
ciety ; whilſt with great Art and Subtlety they did no more bur perplex 
and confound: the Signification of Words, and thereby render Language 
leſs uſeful, than the real Defects of it had made it, a Gift, which the il- 
literate had not attained to. | | | 
d. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct Men's Underſtangings, 4s »/eful 
and profit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the fignitication of known yan pe 
Charaters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capa- he Lerrer;, 
city of the [lliterate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, that 
he could put 4 for B, and D for E, &c. to the no ſmall admiration ant 
benefit of hjs Reader ; it beingas ſenceleſs to put Black, which is a Word 
apreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible ea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or 
the contrary 7dea, 7. e. to call Szow Black, as to put this mark 4, which 
is a Character agreed on to ſtand for one modification of Sound, made by 
a certain motion of the Organs of Speech, for B, which is agreed on to 
ſtand for another modification of Sound, made by another certain moti- 
on of the Organs of Speech: - | 


$. 12. Nor hath this miſchief ſtopped in logical Niceties, or: curious This Are has 
empty Speculations ; it hath invaded the great Concernmentsof humane [4% gan Re- 
 ligton and Fu- 


Life and Society ; obſcured and perplexed the material Truths of Law /£e. 
and Divinity ; brought Confuſion, Diſorder, and Uncertainty into the. 
Affairs of Mankind ; and if not deſtroyed, yet mn great meaſure rendred 
uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion: and Juſtice. What have 
the greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes, upon the Laws of 
GOD and Man ſerved for, but to make the Meaning more doubrful, 
and perplex the ſenſe? What have been the effect of thoſe multiplied 
curious Diſtinctions, and acute Niceties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, 
leaving the Words more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs? 
How elſe comes it to pals, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their 
Servants, in their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking 
to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked before; 
doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary Capacity, very 
well underſtands a Text, or a Law that he reads, till he conſults ar 
Expolitor, or goes to Council; who by that time he hath done exylain- 
ing them, makes the Words ſigniſie either nothing at all, or what he 


pleaſes ? 

d. 13. Whether any by Intereſts of theſe Profeſſions have occafioned 41d oughe noe 
this, I will not here examine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether Puna " 
it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment 1t 1s to know od 
Things as they are, and to do what they ought ; and not to to ſpend 
their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to and fro: Whe- 
ther it would not be well, I fay, that the Uſe of Words were made 
plain, and direCt ; and that Language, which was given us for the im- 
provement of Knowledge, and bond of Society, ſhould not beemploy'd. 
to darken Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights ; to raiſe Miſts, and ren-. 
der unintelligible both Morality and Religion 2 Or that at leaſt, if 
this will happen, it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to do' 


ſo ? 


4s 
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Abuſe of Word, — Book III, 


Faurehh, Ta- 
ng them for 
Things. 


Inſtance in 
Matter: 


| & 14. Foxrthly, Another great abuſe of Words #, the taking them for 
Things. This, though it, in ſome degree, concerns all Names in general ; 
yet more particularly 8 thoſe of Subſtances: And to this Abuſe; 
thoſe Men are tnoſt ſubject, who confine their Thowghts to any one Sy- 
ſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm belief of the PerfeRion of any 
received Hypotheſis ; whereby they come to be perſuaded,that the Terms 
of that Sett, are ſo ſuited to the nature of Things, that they perfealy 
correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that has been bred 
up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think the Ten Names, 
under which are ranked the Ten Predicaments, to be exatly conforma- 
ble to the Nature of Things 2 Who is there, of that School, that is not 
perſuaded, that /ub/?antial Forms, vegetative Souls, abhorence of a Vacu- 
um, intentional Species, &c. are fomethitia real 2 Theſe Words Men have 
learned from their very entrance upon Knowledge, and have found their 
Maſters and Syſtems lay great ſtreſs uponthem ; and therefore they can- 
not quit the Opinion, that they are conformable to Nature, and are the 
Repreſentations «of ſomething that really exiſls. The Platoniſts have 
their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans their endeavour towards Mo- 
tionin their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any Se& in Philoſo= 
phy has not a diſtin& Sett of Terms, that others underſtand not. But yet 
this Gibberiſh, which iri the weakneſs of humane Underſtanding, ſerves 
ſo well to palliate Men's Ignorance, and cover their Errours, comes by fa- 
miliar uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſignificant: And 
ſhould Aerial and Ztherial Yehicles come once, by the prevakency of 
that DoQrine, to be generally received any where, no doubt thoſe Terms 
would make impreſſions:on Men's Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the 
Perſuaſion of the reality of fuch Things, as-much as that Peripatetick 
Forms have heretofore done. | 
I.x 5. How much Names raken for Things, are apt to miſlead the Vn- 
derſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical Writers would abun- 
dantly diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any ſuch 
miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very familiar one. How 
many intricate Diſputes have there been about Matter, as if there were 
ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, diſtin& from Body, as 'tis evident, the 
word Matter ſtands for an /4eca diſtin fromthe 7deaof Body ! For if the 
1deas theſe two Terms ſtood for, were preciſely the ſame, they might in- 
differently in all Places beput one for the other : but welce, thatthough 
ir be proper to ſay, There is ove Matter of al! Bodies, one cannot fay, 
There is ove Body of al Matters : We familiarly ſay, one Body is bigger 
than another, but it ſounds harſh (and I think is never uſed) to ſay, one 
Matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then ? Y:z, from 
hence, that though AZarzter and Body be not really diſtin; but where- 
ever there is otie, there is the other : Yer Matter and Body ſtand for 
two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and but apart 
of the other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended figured Subſtance, 
whereof Matter is but a partial, and more confuſed Conception, it ſeem- 
ing to me to be uſed for the Subſtance and Solidity of Body, without ta- 
king in its Extenſion and Figure: And therefore it is, that ſpeaking of 
Matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe in truth, it expreſly con- 


_-tains nothing but the /dea of a folid Subſtance, which is every where 


the ſame, every where uniform : And therefore we no more conceive, or 
ſpeak of different Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidi- 


ties ; though we both conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe 
Exten- 
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Extenſion and Figure are capable of variation. But ſince Solidity cannot 
exiſt without Extenfion, and Figure, the taking Matter to be the name 
of ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt produced 
| thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have fil- 
led the Heads and Books of Philoſophers concerning Materia Prima; 
which imperfection or abuſe, how far it may concern a great many otker 
general Terms, I leave to be conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt 
jay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the ſigns of our /deas only, and 
not for things themſelves. For when we argue about Matter, or any 
the like Term, we truly argue only about the /Jea we expreſs by that 
Sound, whether that preciſe /dea agree to any thing really exiſting in 
Nature, or no. And if Men would tell, what /deas they make their 


Words ſtand for, there could not be half that obſcurity or wrangling, in 


the ſearch or ſupport of Trurh, that there is. 


d.16. But whatever inconvenience follows from this Miſtal:e of T5 makes .. 
Words, this, I am fare, that by conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm © 4/172 


Men into Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. *Twould be a 
hard Matter, to perſuade any one, that the Words which his Father or 
School-maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a Reverend Doctor uſed, 
ſgnified nothing that really exiſted in Nature: Which, perhaps, is noxe of 
the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardlydrawn to quit their Miſtakes, even 
in Opinions purely Philoſophical, and where they have no other Intereſt 
but Truth. For the Words, they have a long time been uſed to, remain- 
ing firm in their Minds,'tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions annexed 
to them, ſhould not be removed. 

$. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſetting them in the 


Fifthly, Sets» 


place If Things, which they do or can by no means fignifie. We may obſerve, go 


that in the general names of Subſtances, whereof the nominal Eſſences ne: fignifie. 


are only known to us, when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm 
or deny any thing about them, we do moſt commonly racitly ſuppoſe, 
or intend, they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain fort of Sub- 
ſtances. For when a Man ſays Gold is malleable, he means, and would 
inſinuate ſomething more than this, that what 7 call Gold is malleable, 
(though truly it amounts to no more,) but would have this underſtood, 
vis. that Gold ; 1. e, what has the real Eſſence of Gold js malleable, which 
i4mounts to thus much, that Ma/eatleneſs depends on, and is inſeparable 
from the real Eſſence of Gold, But a Man, not knowing wherein that 
real Eſſence conſiſts, the connexion in his Mind of Malteableneſs, is not 
truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but only with the Sound Gold he 
puts for it. Thus when weſay, that Animal rationale is, and Animal im- 
plume bibes latis unguibus, is not a good definition of a Man ; tis plain, 
we ſuppoſe the name Man in this caſe to ſtand for the real Eflence of a 
Species, and would ſignitie, that a rational Animal better deſcribed that 
real Eſſence,than a two-/eg'd Animal with broad Nails,and without Feathers. 
For elſe, why might not P/azo as properly make the word, 2rlewr&, 
or Man, ſtand for his complex /dea, made up of the /deas of a Body, di- 
ſtinguiſhed from others, by a certain ſhape, and other outward appearan- 
ces, as Ariſtotle, make the complex 7dea, to which he gave the name 
4lewtG., or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of reaſoning join'd toge> 
ther, unleſs the name 2wv2»706-, or May, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for 
ſomething elſe, than what it ſignifies, and be put 1n the place of ſome 
other thing than the /Jea a Man profeſſes he would expreſs by it ? 
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V. g. Pucting &þ, 18. *Tis true, the names of Subſlances would be much' more uſeful, 
RG and Propoſitions made in them much more certain, were the real Eſſen- 
of Subſtances ces of -Sub/tances the /deas in our Minds, which thoſe Words 1; 4 
' And! 'tis tor want of thoſe real Eſſences, that our Words convey 1o little 
Knowledge or Certainty in our Diſcourſes about them : And therefore 
the Mind, to remove that ImperfeQion as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to ſtand for a thing, having that real Eſſence, as 
it thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it., For though the Word 
Man or Gold, ſignifie nothing truly but a complex /dea of Properties, uni- 
ted together in one ſort of Subſtances: Yet there is ſcarce any Body in 
the uſe of theſe Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names to ſtand 
for a thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend ; 
which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfetion of our Words, that by 
a plain Abuſe, it addsto it : When we would make them ſtand for ſome- 
thing, which not being in our complex /dea, the name we uſe, can no 
ways be the ſign of. 

Hence wwe d. 19. This ſhews us the reaſon, Why in mixed Modes any of the 
men jaye”' Ideas that make the Compoſition of the complex one, being lett out, or 
cLovge 9.99 changed, it is allowed to be another thing, 7. e. to be of another Species, 
ſtances, not to a$1$ plain in Chance-medly, Man-ſlaughter, Murther, Parricide, Gc. the 
_— 'e reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex 1dea ſignified by that name, 1s 
Pecies. . ; . 
the real, as well as nominal Eſſence ; and there is no ſecret reference of 
that nameto any other Eſſence, but that. But in S«4/taxces, it is not ſo. 
For though in that called Gold, one puts into his complex /dea, what 
another leaves out ; and Yice Yers2 : yet Men do not uſually think, that 
therefore the Species is changed : Becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds 
referr that name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable Eſſence of 
a thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to his 
complex /dea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs, or Solubility in Ag- Regza, which 
he put not 1n it before, is not thought to have changed the Species ; but 
only to have a more perfe&t 7dea, by adding another, which is always, 
in r7eram #atura, joined with thoſe other, of which his former complex 
1dea conſiſted. But this reference of the name, to a thing whereof we 
have not the /dea, is ſo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the 
more to involve us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference tothe real 
Eſſence of that Species of Bodies, the word Go/d (which by ſtanding for 
a more or leſs perfe&t Collection of ſimple /deas, ſerves to deſign that 
fort of Body. well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have no Signi- 
| fication at all, being put for ſomewhat whereof we have no J7dea at 
all ; and fo can ſignifie nothing at all, when the Body it ſelf is away. 
For however it may be thought all one ; yet, if well conſidered, it 
will be found a quite different thing, to argue about Geld in name, and 
about a parcel of the Body it ſelf, v.g. a piece of Leaf-Gold laid be: 
_ us; though in Diſcourſe, we are fain to ſubſtitute the name for the 

thing. | . 
The Cauſe of , -20- That which, I think, very much diſpoſes Men to ſubſtitute 
ehis Abuſe, a their names for the real Eſſences of Speczes, is the ſuppoſition before 
— kl mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the Production of Things, 
king alwazs 4nd fets the Boundaries to each of thoſe Species, by giving exaQly the 
regularly. fame real internal Conſtitution to each Individual, which werank under 
one general name. Whereas any one who obſerves their different 
Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by 
the ſame name, are in their internal Conſtitution , as different one 
irom another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under different 
ſpecifick 
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ſpecifick names. ' This ſuppoſition, however that the ſame preciſe in- 
ternal Conſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecifick Name , makes 
Men forward to take thoſe Names for the Repreſentatives of thoſe 
real Eſſences, though indeed they fignifie nothing but the complex 
1deas they have in their Minds, when they uſe them. So that, if I may 
ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place 

of another, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great deal 
of Uncertaiaty in Men's Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in thoſe, who have 
throughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſub/tantial Forms, whereby they 
firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be determined and di- 
ſNinguiſhed. 


$. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it be, to make our names 7% ny 
contains tro 


falſe Suppoſi- 


ſNtand for /deas we have not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we 
know not, it being in effet, to make our Words the ſigns of nothing ; 
yet 'tis evident to any one, whoever fo little reflects an\the uſe Men 
make of their Words, that there is nothing more familiar. When a 
Man asks, whether this or that thing he ſees, letit be a Drill, or a mon- 
ſtrous Fetus, be a May, or no ; *tis evident, the queſtion is not, Whe- 
ther that particular thing agree to his complex 7Jea , expreſſed by 
the name Many : But whether it has in it the real Eſſence of a Specics 
of Things, which he ſuppoſes his name Man to ſtand for. In which 
way of uſing the names of Subſtances, there are theſe falſe ſuppolitions 
contained, | 

Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according” to which 
Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed into Species, That every thing has a real Conſtitution, 
whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible Qualities depend, is 
paſt doubt : Bur I think it has been proved. that this makes not the 
diſtin&tion of Speczes, as we rank them ; nor the Boundaries of their 
names. 

Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſfinuates, as if we had 7Jeas of theſe pro- 
poſed Efſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it, to enquire whether this 
or that thing have the real Eſſence of the Species Man, if we did nor ſup- 
poſe that there were ſuch a ſpecifick Efſence known 2 Which yet is ut- 
terly falſe: And therefore ſuch application of Names, as would make 
them ſtand for /deas wehave not, muſt needs cauſe great diſorder in Diſ- 
courſes and Reaſonings about themn, and be a great Inconvenience in our 
Communication by Words. 


Q. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more general, though $:x:54,a Sup- 
perhaps , leſs-obſerved Abuſe of Words; and that is, that Men ha- ay 
ving by a long and familiar uſe annexed to them certain /deas, they certain and 
are apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary 4 connexion between the evident ſigns 


Names and the Signification they uſe them in, that they forwardly 
ſuppoſe one cannot be underſtood what their meaning is: And there- 
fore one ought to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as if it wete paſt 
doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe common received Sounds , the Spea- 
ker and Hearer had neceſſarily the fame preciſe /deas. Whence pre- 
ſuming, that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have 
thereby, as it were, ſet before others the very thing they talk of. 
And fo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtanding for 
juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to apply them to, 
they never trouble themſelves to explain theit own, or underſtand 
clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds Noiſe, and 


Wrangling, without Improvement or Information ; whilſt Men w_ 
Words 


t10N5s. 


cation. 
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Words to be the conſtant regular marks of agreed Notions, which in 
truth are no more but the voluntary and unſteady ſigns of their own 
Jdeas. And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it 
is often abſolutely neceſſary ) in Diſpute , one ſometimes asks the 
meaning of their Terms : Though the Arguings, one may every day 
obſerve in Converfation, make it evident, that there are few names of 
complex /deas, which any two Men uſe for the fame juſt preciſe Col- 
lection. "Tis hard to name a Word, which will tot be a clear in- 
ſtance of this. Life is a Term, none tmore familiar. Any one almoſt 
would take it for an Afront, to be asked what he meant by it. And 
yet if it comes in Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in 
- the Seed, have Life ; whether the Embrio in an Egg betore Incubation, 
or a Man in a Swound without Senſe or Motion, be alive or no, it is 
calie to perceive, that a clear diſtinQ ſettled Zea does not always ac- 
company the uſe of ſo known a Word, as that of Life is. Some groſs 
and confuſed Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they 
apply the common Words of their Language , and that ſerves them 
well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes and Aﬀairs: But this is not 
ſufficient tor Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledge and Reaſoning re. 
quire preciſe determinate /deas. And though Men will nor be ſo im- 
portunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, without de- 
manding, an explication of their Terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, 
as to correct other in the uſe of the Words they receive trom them ; yet 
where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the caſe, I know not 
what Fault it can be to deſire the explication of Words, whoſe Senſe 
ſeems dubious: Or why a Man ſhould be aſhamed to own his Tgno- 
rance, itt what ſenſe another Man uſes his Words, fince he has no 
other way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This Abuſe 
of taking Words upon . Truſt, has no where ſpread fo far, nor with 
ſo ill Effkes, as amongſt Men of Letters. The multiplication and ob- 
ſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the intelletual World, 
is owing to nothing more, than to the till Uſe of Words. For though 
it be generally believed, that there is great diverſity of Opinions in the 
Volumes and Variety of Controverſies, the World is diſtrafted with; 
yet the moſt I can find , that the contending learned Men of dif- 
fetent Parties do, in their Arguings one with another, 1s, that they 
ſpeak different Ianguages. For I am apt to imagine, that when any 
of them quitting Term, think upon Things, and know what they 
think, they thinkall theſame : Though perhaps, what they would have, 

be different, 
The Ends of $- 23. To conclude this Conſideration of the ImperfeCtion, and- Abuſe 
Language, of Language ; the Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, being 
rh byes chiefly theſe three : Firſt, To make known one Man's Thoughts or 7deas 
| 'to another. Secondly, To do it with as much eaſe and guickneſs, as is 
poſſible ; and Thirdly, Thereby to convey the Knowledge of Things. 
Language is either abuſed, or deficient, when it fails in any of theſe 

Three. 

Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open one 
Man's /deas to another's view. Firſt, When Men have names in their 
Mouths without any clear and diſtin 7deas in their Minds, whereof 
they are the ſigns ; or Secondly, When they apply the common received 
names of any Language to /gYeas, to which the common uſe of that Lan- 
guage does not apply them ; or Zhirdly, When they apply them = 

| h unſtea- 


J 
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unſteadily, making them ſtand now for-one, and by and by for another 
Tdea. on : DN "OM 
" $. 24. Setondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts, with all the Secondb; To 
quickneſs and eaſe that may be, when they have complex eas, without A ; 
having diſtinct Names for ther. This is ſometimes the fault of the Lan- 
puage it ſelf, which has not in it a Sound yet applied to fucha Significa- 
tion : And ſometimes the fault of the Man, who has not yet learn'd the 
name for that /dea he would ſhew another. .. 3 "FEM 
$. 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of Things conveyed by Men's ROSg _ 
Words, when their /feas agree not to thereality of Things. Though it che Knowledge | 
be adefect, that has its original in our /deas,whichare not ſo conformable of Things. 
to the nature of Things, as Attention, Study, and Application might 
makethem : Vet it fails not to extend it ſelf roour Words too, when we 
uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never had any Reality or Exi- 
ſtence. WE 
$. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Languape, wittiout di- How Mes, 
ſtint 7deas in his Mind, to which he applies them, does, fo far as he "74/7 
uſes then in Diſcourſe, only make a noiſe without any Senſe or Signi- 4 
fication; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard 
Words, or learned Terms, is not muth more advanced thereby in 
Knowledge, thah he. would be in Learning, who had nothing in his 
Study, but the bare Titles of Books, without poſleſling the Contents of 
them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, according tothe 
right ConſtruQtion of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of well-tur- 
4 Periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing 
elſe. | 
$. 27. Secondly, He that has complex Zdeas, without particular 
Names for ther , "would be in no better a caſe than a Bookſeller, 
Who had in his Ware-houſe Volumes that lay there unbound , and 
without Titles; which he could therefore make known to others, only 
by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, arid. communicate them only by Tale: 
This Man is hindred in his Diſcourſe, for want of Words ro communis 
cate his complex /deas, whiclthe is therefore forced to make known by 
- anenumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them ; and fo is fain 
often to uſe twenty Words, to expreſs what another Man fignitftes in 
one. | 
| $.28. 7hirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the farne Sign for the fame 
1dea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in ano- 
ther fignification, ought to paſs in the Schools and Converſation, for as 
fair a Man, as he does in the Market and Excliange, who ſelfs ſeveral 
Things under the fame Name. | | 
d.29, Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to 7deas, 
different from thoſe, to which the cotnmon uſe of that Country applies 
them, however his own Underſtanding may be filled with Truth and 
Light, will not by ſuch Words be able to convey much of it ro others, 
without defining his Terms. For however, the Sounds are fach as are 
familiarly knowr, and eaſily enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to them ; yer ſtanding for other /deas than thoſe they uſually are anne- 
xed to, and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known his Thoughts who tiſes them. | 7 
d. 30. Fiſrhly, He that hath des of Subſtances, which never exiſted, 
nor have any correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, to which 
he gives ſetled and defined Names, may fill his Diſcourſe, and, perhaps, 
another Man's Head, with the fantaſtical Imaginations of his own —_ 
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but will be very far from advancing. thereby one: jot in real and true 
Knowledge. | - ie 

$. 31+ He that hath Names without Jdeas,” wats Meaning in his 
Words; and ſpeaks-only empty Sounds. - He that hath- complex eas 
' without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpately 40 his Expreſſions, 
and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphraſes. He that uſes his: Words looſly and 
unſtcadily, will either be not minded, or not underſtood. He that ap- 
plies his Names to /deas, different from their common: uſe, wants Pro- 
priety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh : And: he that hath 7zeas 
of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants 
the Materials of true Knowledge in .his Underſtanding, and hath, inſtead 

thereof, Chimera 's. | } | | 
Hs in Sub. $.32: In our Notions, concerning Subſtances, we are. liable to all the 
ſtances. former [nconveniences : .v. g. x. He that uſes the word Zarantula, with- 
out having any Imagination or /dea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a 
' - good Word; but fo long means nothing at all by it. ! 2. He that, in a 
new-diſcovered Country, ſhall ſee ; ſeveral forts of Animals and Vege- 
tables, unknown to him before, may have as true /deas of thern, as of a 
Horſe, or a Stag ; but can ſpeak of them: only by a deſcription till he ſhall 
either take the Names the Native calls them by,or give them one himſelf. 
3. He that uſes the word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and ſome. 
times for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very fallaciouſly. 
4. He that gives the name Z7or/e, tothat /dea which common uſage calls 
Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. - 5. He that thinks 
' the vame Centaur ſtands for ſome. real Being, impoſes - on himſelf, and 

miſtakes Words for Things. ; 
How in Modes.  - 33+ In Modes and Relations: generally, we are liable only to the 
and Relations. four firſt of theſe Inconveniences, (v7z.) 1. I'may have in my Memo- 
ry the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not have 
any preciſe /dJeas annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe Names. 2. I 
may have eas, and not know the Names that belong to them; ». g. I 
may have the 7dea of a Man's drinking till his Colour and Humour be 
altered, 'till his Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail 
him ; and yet not know, that it is to be called Drantenneſs. 3. I may 
have the Zdeas of Vertues,. or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them 
amiſs: wv. g. When I apply the name Frugality, to that /dea which 
others call and fignifie by this Sound, Coverouſneſs. 4. I may uſe any 
of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy. $5. But in Modes and Relations, [ 
cannot have 7deas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things : For Modes 
- being complex 7Jeas, made by the Mind at pleaſure; and Relation 
being but my way of conſidering , or comparing two Things toge- 
ther, and ſo alſo an Zdea of my own making, theſe /Jeas can ſcarce be 
ſound to difagree with any Thing exiſting; ſince they are not in the 
Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor as Pro- 
perties inſeparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence 
of any Subſtance ; but, as it were, Patterns lodgd in my Memory, 
with Names annexed to them, to denominate Actions and Relations 
by, as they, come to exiſt. - But the miſtake is commonly in my giving 
a wrong name to.my Conceptions ;'and ſo uſing Words in a ditterent 
ſenſe from other People, I am.not underſtood, but am thought to have 
wrong /deas.of them,:when'T give wrong:Names to them. Only if I 
put in my Zdeas of mixed-Modes or Relations, any inconliſtent /eas to- 
gether, I fill my Head alſo with Chimera's ; ſince luch /deas, if well ex- 
[en #1 amined, 
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2mined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the Mind, much leſs any real Being, 
be ever denominated from them. | 
\ & 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſter entertainment in the World, Seventhly, F5- 
than dry Truth and real Knowledge, fgarative Speeches, and alluſion in 74727 _ 
ht A peech alſo in 
Language, will hardly be admitted, as az impertection or abuſe of it. I Abuſe of Lan- 
confeſs, in Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight; than 2»age- 
Information and Improvement, ſuch Ornaments as are borrowed from 
them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things 
as they are, we muſt allow, that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order 
and Clearnefs, all the artificial and figurative application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe, bur to infinuate wrong eas, 
move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment ; and ſo indeed 
are perfect cheat : And therefore however laudable or allowable Oratory 
may render them in Harangues and popular Addreſles, they are cer- 
tainly, in all Diſcourſes that pretend to inform and inſtruct, wholly to be 
avoided; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned,cannot but be 
thought a great fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes uſe 
of them. What, and how various they are, I ſhall not trouble my ſelf 
to take notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in the World, will 
inſtru& thoſe, who want to be informed : Only I cannot bur obſerve, 
how little the preſervation and improvement of Truth and Knowledge, 
is the Care and Concern of Mankind ; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are en- 
dow'd and preferred ; and 'tis plain how much Men love to deceive, and 
be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Errour and 
Deceit, has its eſtabliſh'd Profeſſors, is publickly raughr, and has always 
been had in great Reputation. And, I doubt nor, bur it will be thought 
great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in me, to have faid thus much againſt ir. 
Eloquence, like the fair Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to iufter it 
ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt : And 'tis in vain to find fault with thoſe 
Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſureto be Deceived. 


CHAP. XI 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfeftions and Abuſes. 


- 


d. 1.” {| HE natural and improved Imperfe&tions of Language, we They are worth 
have ſeen above at large ; and Speech being the great Bond /**87#- 
that holds Society together, and the common Conduit, whereby the 
Improvements of Knowledge are conveyed from one Man, and one Ge- 
neration to another, it would welldeſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to 
conſider what Remedies are to be found for theſe {nconveniences above- 
mentioned. 
9.2. I am not ſovain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt re nz eafir. 
the perfect Reforming the Languages of the World, no not ſo muchas that 
of his own Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous. To require that 
Men ſhould uſe their Words, all in the fame ſenſe, and for clear dis 
ſtinct,and uniform /deas,would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the 
P þ ſame 


—_ 
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fame Notions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and 
diſtin 1deas of ; which is not to be expected by any one, who hath 
not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with Men, to be very 
knowing, or very ſilent. And he muſt be little skill'd in the World, 
who thinks that a voluble Tongue, ſhall accompany, only a good Under- 
ſtanding; or that Men's talking much or little, ſhall hold proportion on- 
ly to their Knowledge. | | 

But yet neceſ" &. 3, But though the Market and Exchange muſt be left to their own 

ay Polo ways of Talking, and Goſlipings not to be robb'd of their ancient Privis 

lege ; though the Schools, and Men of Argument, would perhaps take 
ft amiſs to have any thing offered, to abatethe length, or leſſen the num- 
. ber of their Diſputes ; yet, methinks thoſe, who pretend ſeriouſly ro ſearch 
after, or maintain 77th, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy, how 
they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtſulneſs, or Equi- 
vocation, to which Men's Words are naturally liable, if care be nor 

taken. 

Miſuſe of $. 4. Forhe that ſhall well conſider the Zrroars and Obſcurity, the 

Words the Miſtakes and Confuſion, that is ſpread in the World by an ill uſe of Words, 

care of 87%? vill find ſome reaſon to doubt, whether Language, as it has been em- 

, ploy'd, has contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of Know- 
ledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when they would 
think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on. Words, eſpecially when 
they would apply their Minds to moral Matters? And who then can 
wonder, if the reſult of fuch Contemplations and Reaſonings,about little 
more than Sounds, whilſt the /deas they annexed to them, are very 
confuſed, or yery unſteady, or perhaps none ar all; who can wonder, [ 
fay, that fuch Thoughts and Reaſonings, end in nothing but Obſcurity 

and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 

Olſtinacy, 9.5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Words, Men ſuffer in their 
own private Meditations: But much more manifeſt are the Diſorders 
which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with 
others. For Language being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey 
their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, from one to another, he 
that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of 
Knowledge, whichare 1n Things themſelves ; yet he does, as much as 
in him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the publick 
Uſe and Advantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words, without any 
clear and ſteady meaning, What does he but lead himſelf and others in- 
to Errours ? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on as 
an Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. And yet, who can wonder, that 
all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledge, have been fo over-charged 
with obſcure and equivocal Terms, and inſignificant and doubtful Ex- 
preſſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or quick-ſighted, very 
little, or not at all the more knowing or Orthodox ; ſince Subtilty, in 
thoſe who make profeſſion to teaci or defend ruth, hath paſſed fo much 
for a Vertue : A Vertue, indeed, which conliſting, for the moſt part, in 
nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of o4/care or deceirful Terms, 
is only fit to wake Men more conceized in their Ignorance, and o4/{inate in 
their Errours. | 

And Wrang> &<.6, Let us look into the Books of Controverſie of any kind, 

ge there we ſhall ſee, ' that the effect of obſcure, unſteady , or equivocal 
Terms, is nothing but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without cons» 
vincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the 7/cq be wer 

agree 
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agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and the Hearer, for which the Words 
ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but Names. As often as 
ſuch a Word, whoſe ſignification is not aſcertained betwixt them, comes 
in uſe, their Underſtanding have no other Object wherein they agree, 
but barely the Sound, the Things, that they think on at that time as ex- 
preſſed by that Word, being quite different. 


$. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not a queſtion, whether a ance Bar | 


Bat be another Thing than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than 
indeed it has, for that would be extreamly abſurd to doubr of : But the 
Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknowledge themſelves 
to have but imperfet 7deas of one or both of thoſe forts of Things, 
for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand ; and then it is a real en- 
quiry, concerning the Nature of a Bird, or a Bat, to make their yet 
imperfect /deas of it more complete, by examining, whether all the 
ſimple /deas, to which combined together, they both give the name 
Bird, be all to be found in a Bat: Burt this is a queſtion only of En- 
quirers, (not Diſputers,) who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine : 


and Bird. 


Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants ; whereof the one affirms, - 


and the other denies, that a Ba? is a Bird : And then the Queſti- 
on is barely about the ſignification of one, or both theſe Words; in 
that they not having both the ſame complex /deas, to which they 
give theſe two Names, one holds, and tother denies, that theſe two 
Names may be affirmed one of another. Were they agreed in the 
ſgnification of theſe ewo Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould dif 
pute about them : For they would preſently and clearly ſee, (were 
that adjuſted between them,) whether all the ſimple /deas, of the more 
general name Bird, were found in the complex 7dea of a Bar, or no; 
and fo there could be no doubt, whether a Baz were a Bzrd, or no. 
And here I deſire it may be conſidered, and carefully examined, 
whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World, are not meer- 
ly Verbal, and about the Signification of Words ; and that if the 
Terms they were made in, were defined, and reduced in their Signi- 
fication (as they muſt be, where they fignifie any thing) to the ſimple 
Ideas they ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would end of themſelves, and 
immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſidered, what the lear- 
ning of Diſputation is, and how well they are employ 'd for the advan- 
tage of themſelves, or others,-whoſe buſineſs is only the vain Oſten- 
tation of Sounds; 7z. e. thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and 
Controverſies. When 1 ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants, ſtrip all his 
Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do, in 
the Words he uſes himſelf, as far as he has clear and diſtin Notions to 
which he applies them,) I ſhall think him a Champion for Knowledge, 
Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain-glory, Ambition, or a 
Party. . 

6. 8. Toremedy the Defets of Speech before-mentioned, to ſome de- 


Firft, Remedy 
to uſe no 


gree, and to prevent the Inconveniences that follow from them, I 9rd withour 
imagine, the Obſervation of theſe following Rules may be of uſe, 'rill 4 Idea. 


ſome body better able ſhall judge it worth his while, to think more 
maturely on this matter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on 
it. 

Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Words without a ſegnification, 
no name without an /dea for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule will 
. not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to 

recolle& how often he has met with ſuch Words; as In/tinit, Syms 
Pp 2 pathy, 
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Secondly, To 
have diſtinct 
Ideas annexed 
to them in 


Modes. 


And diſtin 
and confor- 
mable in $ub- 
ftances. 


pathy, and Antipathy, &c. in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as 
he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them, had no 7eas in their 
Minds to which they applied them ; but ſpoke them only as Sounds, 
which uſually ſerved inſlead of Reaſons, on the like occaſions. Not but 
that theſe Words, and the like, have very proper Significations in which 
they may be uſed ; but there being no natural connexion between any 
Words, and any 7deas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and 
pronounced or writ by Men, who have no /deas in their Minds,to which 
they have annexed them, and for w hich they make them ſtand ; which 
is neceſſary they ſhould, if Men would ſpeak intelligibly even to them- 
ſe]ves alone. | 

Q. 9. Secondly, *Tis not enough a Man «ſes his Words, as ſigns of 
ſome /deas ; thoſe /deas he annexes them to, muſt be clear and di- 
/tin : which in complex 7deas, is the knowing the particular ones 
that make that compoſition, of which, if any one be again complex, tis 
the knowing allo the preciſe Collefion, that is united in each, and 
ſo *till we come to ſimple ones. This is very neceſſary in Names of 
Modes, and eſpecially moral Words ; which having no ſetled Objeds 
in Nature, from whence their /deas are taken, as from their Originals, 
are apt to be very confuſed. Fu/tice is a word in every Man's mouth, 
but moſt commonly with a very undetermined looſe Signification : 
which will always be fo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diftin&t com- 
prehenſion of the component Parts, that complex 7dea confilts of ; and 
if it be decompounded, muſt be able to refolve it {till on, 'till he ar laſt 
comes to the ſimple 7deas, that make it up: And unleis this be 
done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it be 7Fu/tice, ior exam- 
ple, or any other. I do not fay, a Man needs ſtand to recolle&, and 
make this Analyſis at large, every time the word Jzſtice comes in his 
way : But this, at leaſt, is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the ſigni- 
fication of that Name, and ſetled the /dea of all its Parts in his Mind, that 
he can doit when he pleaſes. If one, who makes his complex 7dea of 
Juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or Goods of another, as 
is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtin /4ea what Law is, 
which makes a part of his complex Zea of Juſtice, 'tis plain, his /zea of 
Juſtice it ſelf, will be conſuſed and imperfe&t. This exaCtneſs will, per- 
haps, Le judged very troubleſome ; and therefore moſt Men will think, 
they may be excuſed from ſetling the complex 7deas of mixed Modes 
ſo preciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt fay, ill this be done, it 
mult not be wondred, they havea great deal of Obſcurity and Confuſion 
in their own Minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their Diſcourſes 
with others. 

$.10. In Sub/tances, ſomething more is required,than the diſtin& eas 
their Names ſtand for, they ma/t alſo be conformable to Things, as they 
exiſt: Bur of this, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large by and by. 
This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſlary in Enquiries after philoſophical 
Knowledge, and in Controverſiesabout Truth. And though it would be 
well too, it it exended it ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary 
Afﬀairs of Life; yet I think, that is ſcarce to beexpeCted. Vulgar Notions 
ſuit vulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet ſerve 
pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Mcrchants and Lovers, Cooks 
and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary Afﬀairs; 
and ſo, Ithink, might Philoſophers and Diſputants too, it they had a 
mind to underſtand, and to be clearly underſtood. 


Q. 11: 
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| & xx. Thirdly. 'Tisnot enough that Men have Zdeas, clear and di- Third), Pro- 
ſtinct 7deas, for which they make theſe ſigns ſtand : But they muſt alſo 2? 
rake care to apply their Words, as near as may be, zo. ſuch Ideas as com- 
mon Uſe has annexed them to. For Words, eſpecially of Languages al- 
ready framed, being no Man's private poſſeſſion, but the common mea- 
ſure of Commerce and Communication, 'tis not for any one, at plea- 
ſure, to change the Stamp they are current in; nor alter the /deas they 
are affixed to ; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity to do ſo, he is 
bound togive notice of it, Men's intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt 
ſhould be, to be underſtood, which cannot be without frequent Expla- 
nations, Demands, and other the like incommodious Interruptions, 
where Men do not follow common Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that 
which gives our Thoughts entrance into other Men's Minds, with the 
greateſt eaſe and advantage ; and therefore deſerves ſome part of 
our Care and Study, eſpecially in the Names of moral Words, whole 
proper Uſe is to be learn'd from thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſ- 
courſes, appear to have had the cleareſt Notions, and applied to them 
their Terms with the beſt Choice and Clearneſs. This way of u- 
ſing a Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, 
though it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood.; Yet 
moſt commonly leaves the blame of it on him,who is ſo unskiijnl in the \ 
Language he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made uſe of, as it 
ought to be. ; 

Q. 12. Foarthly, But becauſe common uſe has not ſo viſibly annexed ju _ 
any ſignification to Words, as to make Men know always certainly eheir mean- 
what they preciſely ſtand for : And becauſe Men in the Improve- 2%: 
ment of their Knowledge, come to have 7deas different from the 
vulgar, and ordinary received ones, for which they muſt either make 
new Words , (which Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of being 
thought guilty of Aﬀectation, or Novelty,) or elſe wu uſe old ones, 
in a new Signification. Therefore after the Obſervation of the forego- 
ing Rules, it is ſometimes neceſſary, for the aſcertaining the Significa- 
tion of Words, to declare their Meaning ; where either common Uſe 
has left it uncertain and looſe ; (as it has in moſt Names of very com- 
plex /deas ; ) or where a Man uſes them in a ſenſe any way peculiar to 
himſelt ; or where the Term, being very material in the Diſcourſe, and 
m_- upon which it chiefly turns, 1s liable to any Doubtſulneſs, or Mi- 

ake. 

4. 13. As the /deas, Men's Words ſtand for, are of different ſorts ; fo 44 that 
the way of making known the eas, they ſtand for, when there is oc- "E097 
caſion, is alſo different. For though defining, be thought the proper way, 

to make known the proper Signification of Words ; yet there be ſome 
Words,that will not be defined, as there be others, whoſe preciſe Meaning 

cannot be made known, but by Definition : and, perhaps,*a third, which 

partake ſomewhat of borh the other, as we ſhall ſee in the names of ſim- 

ple /deas, Modes, and Subſtances. | 

d 14. Fir/?, When a Man makes uſe of the name of any fimple Idea, Fiſt, In ſim- 
which he perceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he P/* Ideas by 
15 obliged by the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of Speech, to declare |= 
its Meaning, and make known what Zea he makes it ſtand for. This, 9g. 
as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition ; and therefore, when a 
ſynonimous Word fails to do it, there is bur one of theſe ways left. 

Firs, Sometimes the naming the Subjef, wherein that jimple Idea is 


to be found, will make its name be underſtood by thoſe, who are ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with that Subjef, and know it by that name. So to make a 
Country-man underſtand what Feui/emorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuf- 
fice to tell him, 'tis the Colour of wither'd Leaves falling in Autumn. Se- 
condly, But the only ſure way of making known the ſignification of the 
* name of any ſimple 7dea, is by preſenting to his Senſes that Subjed which 
may produce it in his Mind, and make him aQually have the 7dea, that 
Word ſtands for. ; 
Secondly, in dY.15. Secondly, Mixed Modes,eſpecially thoſe belonging to Motality, 
mixed Modes being moſt of them ſuch Combinations of 7deas, as the Mind puts toge- 
by definitions (oe of its own choice; and whereof there are not always ſtanding Pat- 
terns to be found exiſting, the ſignification of their Names cannot be 
made known, as thoſe of ſimple /deas, by any ſhewing ; but in recom- 
pence thereof, may be perfeatly and exattly defined. For they being 
Combinations of ſeveral 7deas, that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference.to any Archetypes, Men may, if they 
pleaſe, exatly know the 7deas, that go to each Compoſition, and fo 
both uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubted Signification, and per- 
feftly declare, when there is occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if 
well conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their 
Diſcourſes about moral Things very clear and diſtinct. For ſince the 
preciſe Signification of the Names of mixed Modes,. or, which 1s all one, 
the real Efſence of each Species, is to be known, they being not of Na- 
ture's, but Man's making, it is a great negligence and perverſneſs, to 
diſcourſe of moral Things with uncertainty and obſcurity, which is 
much more pardonable in treating of natural Subſtances, where doubt- 
ful Terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we 
ſhallſee by and by. 
Morality ca- Y. 16. Upon this ground it is, that Tam bold to think, that Moral:zty 
pable of De- 5 capable of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks : Since the preciſe 
mmſiratio: real Eſſence of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be perieQaly 
known; and ſo the congruity, or incongruity of the Things. themſelves, 
be certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfet Knowledge. Nor ler 
any one object, that the names of Subſtances are often to be made uſe 
of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſe Ob- 
ſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when concerned in moral Diſcourſes, 
their divers Natures are not fo much enquired into, as ſuppoſed ; v.g. 
when we fay that Man is ſubjet to Law : We mean nothing by Maz, 
but a-corporeal rational Creature : What the real Eſſence, or other Qua- 
lities of that Creature are in this caſe, is no way conſidered : And there- 
fore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phyſical ſenſe, may 
amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all . 
;.' the moral Man, asI may call him, which is this immovable unchange- 
able /dea, a corporeal rational Being. For were there a Monkey, or any 
other Creature to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce Conle- 
quences about general 7deas, he would no doubt be ſubject to Law, and, 
in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever he difter'd in ſhape from others 
of that Name. The names of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as 
they ſhould, can no morediſturb Moral, than they do Mathematical Diſ- 
courſes : Where, if the Mathematicians ſpeak of a Cabe or Globe of Gold, 
or any other Body, he has his clear ſetled ea, which varies not, though ' » - F 
it may, by miſtake, be applied to a particular Body, to which it belongs 
not, 
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& 17. This, I have here mentioned by the bye, to ſhew of what P*fnrrons | 
Conſequence 1t 1s for Men, in their Names of mixed Modes, and conſe- ;;; Per 
quently, in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their Words when there clear. 
is occaſion: Since thereby moral Knowledge may be brought, to ſo 
| great Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great want of Ingenui- 
| ty, (to ſay no worſe of it,) to refuſe to do it : Since a Definirion is the 
ouly way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can be known ; and 
yet a way, whereby their Meaning may be known cerzainly, afid with- 
out leaving any room for any conteſt about it. And therefore the 
Negligence or Perverſneſs of Mankind, cannot be excuſed, if their Diſ- 
courſes in Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in Natural Phi- 
loſophy : Since'they are about /deas in the Mind, which are none of 
thein falſe, nor diſproportionate ; they having no external Beings for 
Archetypes which they are referred to, and moſt correſpond with. Ir 
is far caſter for Men to frame 1n their Minds an 7dea, which ſhall be 
the Standard, to which they will give the name Juftice, with which 
Pattern ſo made, all Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that denomina- 
tion, than, having ſeen Ari/tides, to frame an 7dea, that hall in all 
things be exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what ea, 
they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the combina- 
tion of /deas, thar are put together within in their own Minds ; for 
the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Nature, and abſtruſe 
hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities of a Thing exiſting without 
them. 

d. 18. Another reaſon that makes the defining of mixed Modes fo ne- 4" 7s the 

ceſſary, eſpecially of moral Words, is what I mentioned a little before ; 7 *7: 
and that is, Thar it 1s zhe only way whereby the fanification of the moſt of 
them can be known with certainty. For the /deus they fland tor, being 
for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no-where exiſt together, 
but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is the Mind alone that collects 
them, and gives tnem the union of one /dea: And it is only by Word, 
enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Zdeas which the Mind has united, thar 
we can make known to others, what their Names ſtand for ; the aſlt- 
Nance of the Senſes in this caſenot helping us, by the propoſal of ſenſible 
Objects, to thew the /dea, which our Names of this kind ſtand for, as it 
does often in the Names of ſenſible ſimple /deas, and alſo to ſome degree 
in thoſe of Subſtances. 

d. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the ſignification of the Names of Third, In 
Sab5fances as they ſtand for the /deas we have of their diſtinct Species, —_— 5 
both the fore-mentioned ways, vzz. of ſhewing and defining. are requiſite, py as 4 
in wany calcs, to be made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each 
Sort ſome leading Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other, which makes 
up cur complex /dea of that Species, annexed, we give the Name to 
ſome Quality or ea, which is the moſt obſervable, and we take to be 
the molt diſtinguiſhing /dea of that Species. Theſe leading, or characte- 
riſtical (2s I may ſo call them) 7zeas, in the forts'of Animals and Vege- 
tables, is (as has been befole remarked) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate 
Bodies Colour, and in ſome both together. Now, | : 

d. 20. Thele /eading ſenſible ualities are thoſe, which make the chief _ w_ 

: ; mg 21485 
Ingredients of our ſpecifick Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable es of Sub- 
and unvariable part in the Definitions of our ſpeciftck Names, as attri- Sm = 
buted to Sorts of Sub/tances coming under our Knowledge. For though Sz / 
the Sound Mar, in its own Nature, be is apt to ſignifie a complex /dea 


made up of Animality and Rationality, united in the ſame Subject, as 
to 
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to ſignifie any other combination '; yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort 
of Creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the outward ſhape is as 
neceſſary to be taken into our complex 7dea, ſignified by the word ar, 
as any other we find in it. And therefore why Plato's Animal implume 
Bipes latis unguibus, ſhould not be as gocd a Definition of the Name 
an, ſtanding for that ſort of Creatures, will not be eaſie to ſhew : 
For 'tis the Shape, as the leading Quality, that ſeems more to deter- 
mine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, which appears not at 
firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be not allow'd to be fo, I do not 
know how they can beexcuſed from Murther, who kill monſtrons Births, 
(as we call them,) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without knowing 
whether they have a Rational Soul, or no ; which can be no more diſ- 
cerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as ſoon as born. And 
whois it has informed us, that a Rational Soul can inhabit no Tene- 
ment, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, 
and inform no fort of Body, but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward 
Structure ? 
$.'21. Now theſe leading Qualities, are beſt made known by ſhewing, 
and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an Ho7/e, 
or Caſſuary, will be but rudely and imperfetly imprinted on the Mind 
by Words, the ſight of the Animals doth it a thouſand times better : 
And the 77a of the particular Colour of Gold, is not to be got by any 
deſcription of it, but only by the frequent exerciſe of the Eyes about 
it ; as 1s evident in thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who will frequent- 
ly diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the fight, 
where others (who have as good Eyes, but yet, by uſe, have not got 
the preciſe nice /Zea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive any 
difterence. The like may be faid of thoſe other ſimple /deas, peculiar 
| 1n their kind to any Subſtance; for which preciſe /Yeas, there are no 
peculiar Names. The particular ringing Sound there is in Go/d, di- 
ſtint from the Sound of other Bodies, has no particular Name an- 
nexed to it, no more than the particular Ycllow, that belongs to that 
Metal. | 
The Ideas of Y- 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple 7deas that make up our ſpeci- 
_ _ tick deas of Subſtances, are Powers, which lie not obvious to our Sen- 
ah | "1 ſes in the Things as they ordinarily appear ; therefore, zz the fignifica- 
| tion of our Names of Subſtances, ſome part of the Signification will be 
better made known, by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the 
Subſtance it ſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of Gold 
got by ſight, ſhall, from my enumerating them , have the Zea; of 
great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility, in 49. Regza, will 
have a perfeCter /dea of Gold, than he can have by ſceing a piece of 
Gold, and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. ' 
But if the formal Conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, dutil Thing 
(from whence all theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as 
| the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, the 1ignifi- 
cationof the Word Gold, might as eaſily be aſcertained, as that of 7ri- 
4 Refletion *#8{e+ ; | | 
on the Know- Y.23. Hence we may take notice, how much the foundation of all ozr 
ledge of Spi- Knowledge of corporeal Things, lies in our Seuſes, For how Spirits, 
rats, f Þ : ; 
ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge and /deas of thefc Things, is 
certainly much more perfe& than ours,) know them, we have no No- 
tion, no Zea at all: The whole extent of our Knowledge, or Imagit- 


nation, reaches not beyond our own 7deas, limited to our ways of Per- 
y Ception. 
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ception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that Spirits, of a higher 
Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have as clear 7deas of the radi- 
cal Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle , and fo per- 
ccive how all their Properties.and Operations flow from thence: But 
the manner how they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conce- 


ptions. 3 £ 
$. 24. But though Definitions will ſerve to explain the Names of Sub- Ideas als of | 


ances, as they ſtand for our 7deas ; yet they leave them not without —_— | 

great imperfection, as they ſtand for Things. For our Names of Sub- ds a> 

ſtances being not put barely for our 7deas, but being made uſe of u!ti- Things. 

mately to repreſent Things, and ſo are put in rheir place, their ſignifica- 

tion muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Men's /deas : 

And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always to reſt in the ordinary 

complex /dea, commonly received as the fignification of that Word,but 

to goa little farther, and enquire into the Nature and Properties of the 

Things themſelves, and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our 7deas of 

their diſtin&t Species ; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to thar 

fort of Things, and are experienced in them. For ſince 'tis intended their 

Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch ColleQions of ſimple 7deas, as do really 

exiſt in Things themſelves, as wellas forthe complex /dea in other Men's 

Minds,which in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for : Therefore to 

define their Names right, natural Hiſtory is to be enquired into; and ther 

Properties are, with care and examination, to be found out. For it isnot 

enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Diſcourſes and Arguings 

about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have learned, from the 

Propriety of the Language, the common but confuſed, or very imperfect 

Tdea, to which each Word is applied, and to keep them to that /dea in 

our uſe of them : But we muſt, by acquainting our ſelves with the Hiſto- 

ry of that fortof Things, reCtifie and ſettle our complex ea, belonging 

to cach ſpecifick Name ; and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 

miſtake us, ) we ought to tel], what the complex 7deca is, that we make 

ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſlary to bedone by all thoſe, 

who ſearch after Knowledge, and philoſophical Verity, in that Children, 

being taught Words whilſt they have but imperſe&t Notions of Things, 

apply them at random, and without much thinking or framing clear di- 

flin& 7deas ; which Cuſtom, (it being eaſe, and ſerving well enough for 

the ordinary Afairs of Life and Converſation,) they are apt to conti- 

nue, when they are Men: And ſo begin at the wrong end, learning: 

Words firſt, and perfectly, but make the Notions, to which they apply 

thoſe Words afterwards, very overtly. By this means 1t comes to pals, 

that Men ſpeaking the proper Language of their Country, 2. e. according 

ro Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet ſpeak very improperly of 

Things themſelves ; and by their arguing one with another, make but 

ſmall progreſsin the diſcoveries of uſeſul Truths, and the knowledge of 

Things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our Imagina- 

tions ; and it matters not much, for the improvement of our Knowledge, 

how they arecall'd. | | 
C. 25: It were therefore to be wiſhed, that Men, verſed in phyſical = caſte to 

Enquiries,and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would ns jo. 

ſet down thoſe fimple 7deas, wherein they obſerve the Individuals of each 

ſort conſtantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of that contu- 

fion, which comes trom ſeveral Perſons, applying the ſame Name to a 

Collection of a ſmaller, or greater number of ſenſible Qualities, proporti- 


nably as they have been more or leſs > with, or accurate in 
4  EXaMmy- 
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Fifthly, By 
Conſtancy an 
their ſignifi» 
061100, 


examining the Qualities of any ſort of Things, which come under one 
denomination. But a Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, a 
Natural Hiſtory, requires too many hands, as well as roo much time, 
colt, pains, and ſagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and till that be done, we 
mult content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names of Subſtances, 
as explain the ſenſe Men uſethem in. And 'twould be well, where there 
is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually 
done; but Men talk one to another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe mea- 
ning is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the ſignification 


of common Words, arecertainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe /deas, they 


ſtand for, perfetly known; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of 
them. Both which Suppoſitions are falſe ; no names of complex eas 
having fo ſetled determined Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed 
for the ſame preciſe /deas. Nor is it a ſhame for a Man not to have a cer- 
tain Knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it ; 
and fo it is no diſcredit not to know, what preciſe /dea any Sound ſtands 
for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it to me, by ſome other 
way than barely ufing that Sound ; there being no other way, without 
ſuch a Declaration, certainly ro know it. Indeed, the neceſſity of Com- 
munication by Language brings Men to an agreement in the fignification 
of common Words, within ſome tolerable latitude, rhar may ſerve for 
ordinary Converſation ; and fo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly igno- 
rant of the 7deas, which are annexed to Words by common Uſe, in a 
Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, being but a very uncer- 
tain Rule, which reduces it ſelf at laſt-to the deas of particular Men, 
proves often but a very variable Standard. But though ſuch a Dictiona- 
ry, as I have above mentioned, will require roo much time, coſt, and 
pains,to be hoped for in this Age ; yet, methinks,it is not unreaſonable to 
propoſe, that Words ſtanding tor Things, which are known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little Draughts 
and Prints madeof them. A Vocabulary made after this faſhion, would, 
perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification of 
many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Ages, and 
ſettle truer /deas in Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the 
Names in ancient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments of 
learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have 
found the benefit of this way : And he that has had occaſion to conſult 
them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clearer /4ea of Apium, or 
7bex, from a little Print of that Herb, or Beaſt, than he could have froma 
long definition of the Names of either of them. And io, no doubt, he 


would haveof S$rrigz/and Si/frum, if inſtead of a Curry-comb, and Cymbal, 


which are the Engliſh names Dictionaries render them by, he could ſee 
ſtamp din the Margin, ſmall PiQtures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were 
in uſe amongſt the Ancients. 7oga, Tunica, Pallium, are Words ealily 
tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak ; but we have thereby no more true 
1deas of the faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have 
of the Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such Things as theſe, which 
the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes,would be beſt let inro the Mind by 
Draughts made of them, and more determine the fignification of ſuch 
Words,than any other Words ſet for them,or made ufe of to define them. 

But this only by the bye. | | 
Q. 26. Fifthly, If Men will not beat the pains to declare the meaning 
of their Words, and Definitions of their Terms are not to be had ; yet 
thus 35 the leaſt that can be expeRed, that in all Diſcourſes, wherein = 
an 
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Man pretends to inſtruct or convince another, herſhould «ſe the ſame 
Word conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe : If this were done, (which no body can 
refuſe without great diſingenuity,) many of the Books extant, might be 
| ſpared ; many of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an end ; ſe- 


veral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed 
in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow 
compaſs, and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no other,) as well 
as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nut-ſhell, 
$. 27. But aſter all, the proviſion of Words is ſo ſcanty in reſpe&t ofthat pen the 5,;: 
infinite variety of Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their pre- rration s ro bz 
ciſeNotions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt Caution, be forced often 2/44: 
to uſe the ſame Word, in ſomewhat difterent ſenſes : And though in the 
continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an Argument, there be 
hardly room to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often asa Man va- 
ries the ſignification of any Term ; yet the import of the Diſcourſe will, 
for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid 
and intelligent Readers into the true meaning of it: But where that is 
not ſufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the Writer to explain 
his meaning, arid ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes that Term. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Knowledge in general. 


Ince the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings, hath no _—_— 
other immediate Object but its-own 7deas, which it alone (3 ,oue our 
does or can contemplate, it is evident, that our Knowledge Ideas. | 
is only converſant about them. | | 
d. 2. Xnowledge then ſeems to me to be nothing but zhe perception of Knowledge 5 
the connezion — agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy of any of our * be Perception 
. . | ' ar" i.” . of the Agree- 

Jdeas: In this alone it conſiſts. Where this Perception is, there is mexe or Diſa- 
Knowledge, and where it is not, there, though we may fanſie, gueſs, or greement of 
believe, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledge. For when we know **2 19a 
that White is not Black, what do we elſe butperceive, that theſe two 7deas 
do not agree ? When we poſleſs our ſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of the 
Demonſtration, that the three. Angles of a'Triangle are equal to two right 
oxes, What do we more but perceive,. that Equality to two right ones, 
does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from the three Angles of a 
Triangle? 

$. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtin&tly, wherein this Agree- This Agree- 
meat or Diſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ** forfole 
ſorts: 


h. x. 


1. /dentity, or Diverſity. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connexion, 
4. Real Exiſtence. 


$. 4. Fir, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement or Diſagreement, viz. Firſ,0f Ider- 
Hdentity, or Diverſity. "Tis the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has any = R—_s 
Sentiments or eas at all, to perceive its /deas, and ſo far as it per-" © 
ceives thern, to know each what it is, and thereby alſoto perceive their 
differences, and that one is not another. This is fo abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no Reaſoning, no 
Imagination, no diſtin Thoughts at all. By this the Mind clearly and 
infallibly perceives each 7dea to agree with it ſelf, and to be whar it is ; 
and all diſtin 7deas to diſagree, 7. e. the one not to be the other : 
And this it does without any pains, labour, or deduQtion ; bur at firft 
view, by its natural power of Perception and Diſtin&tion. And though 
Men of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, What 5, s ; 
end it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, for ready applica» 
tion in all caſes, wherein there may be occaſion to reflect on it; yet it is 
certain, that the &rſt exerciſe of this Faculty, is about particular 7eas. 
A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind that 
the 
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the /deas he calls White and Round, are the very /deas they are, and 
that they are not other /Jeas which he calls Red or Square. Nor can 
any. Maxim or Propoſition in the. World make him know it clearer. or 
{urer than he did before, and without any ſuch general Rule. This then 
is the firſt agrcement, or difagreement, which the Mind perceives in its 
deasF} Which it always perceives at firſt fight: And-if there ever hap- 
pen any doubt about it, 'twould always be found to be about. the Names 
and not the /deas themſelves, whoſe Identy and Diverſity will always 
be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the 7deas themſelyes are, nor can 
it poſſibly be otherwiſe. | FE: 
Seen Re- &.5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Mind 
9 perceives in any of its /deas, may, I think, be called Relative, and is 
nothing but he Perception of the Relation between any two Ideas, of 
what kind ſocver, whether Subſtances, Modes, or any other. For fince 
all diſtin&t ZJeas muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, and ſo be 
univerſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no room 
for any poſitive Knowledge: ar ally if we' could not perceive any Relation 
berween our /deas, and firid out-the Agreement or Diſagreement, they 
have one with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of comparing 
ther), | | 3 1 Ty 
—__ $. 6: 7hirdlv, Thethird ſort:.of Agreement, or Diſagreement to be 
.** © found+in our /deas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ'd 
about, is Co-exiſtence, or Non-co-exiſtence in the fame Subject ; and this 
belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus when. we pronounce concer- 
ning Gold, that it'ts fixed, our. Knowledge of this Truth amounts to no 
more-but-this; that fixedneſs, or a power to;remain in the Fire unconſu- 
med,.is an /zea, that always accompanies, and is: join d with the parti- 
cular fort of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs, and Solubi- 
:Jity in Ag. Regia, which make our complex /dea, ſignified by the word 
Gold. 
Fourthly, Of &. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and- laſt'ſort is, that of a&ual real Exi- 
realx fence. Rence agreeing toany /dea, Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement or 
Difagreement, is, I ſuppoſecontained all the Knowledge we have, or are 
capable of : Forall the Enquiries that we can make, concerning any of our 
1deas, all that we know, or can affirm concerning any of them, is, T hat 
it is, or is not the ſame with ſomeother ; that it does, or docs not always 
co-exiſt with ſome other /dea in the fame Subjett ; that it has this or 
that Relation to ſome other /Jea; or that it has a real Exiſtence without 
the Mind. Thus Blue zs nor Telow, is of Identy. Two Triangles upon 
equal Bafis, between two Parallels are equal, 1s of Relation. Tron is ſuſce= 
ptibie of magnetical Impreſſions, is of Coexiſtence, GO D 3, is of real 
Exiſtence. Though Identity and Co-exiſtence aretruly nothing but Re- 
lations, yet they are fo peculiar ways of Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
our 7deas, that they deſerve well to be coniidered as diſtin Heads, and 
not under Relation in general ; ſince they are fo different grounds of Af- 
firmation and Negation, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will but 
refle&t on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now pro- 
ceed toexamine the ſeveral degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſ- 
fary firſt, to conſider the difterent acceptations of the word Knowledge. 
Knowledge a Y. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth, 
tual or havi- each of which is called Anowledge. 
_ I. There is afual Hnowledge, which is the preſent view the Mind has 
of the Agreement, or Difagreement of any of its /deas, or oftheRelation 
they have one to another, | q 
2+ 
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2. A Man isfaid to know any Propoſition, which having been once 
laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement of the /zeas whereof it conſiſts; and fo lodg'd it in his Me- 
mory, that whenever that Propoſition comes again to berefleQed on, he, 
without doubt or heſitation, embraces the right ſide, afſents to, and is 
certain of the Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Xnows 
ledge : And thus a Man may be faid to know all thoſe Truths, which are 
lodg'd in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full perception, where- 
of the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as otten as it has occaſion to refle&t on 
them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to think, clearly and 
diftintly, bur on onerhing at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any 
more than what they aQtually thought on, they would all be very igno- 
rant: And he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all 
he was able to think on at one time: | 

$. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two 
degrees: 

Fir, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever 
they occurr tothe Mind, it aually perceives the Relation is between thoſe 
[deas. And this is in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an 7i»tuitzve 
Knowledge, where the /deas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover 
their Agreement or Diſagreement one with another. 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having beea 
convinced, it retains the Memory of the Conviction, without the Proofs. 
Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the De- 
monſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right 
ones, iscommonly allow'd to know it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the 
truth of it. But yet having forgot the Demonſtration, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
he rather believes his Memory, than knows the thing ; or rather it is 
ſomething between Opinion and Knowledge, a ſort of aſſurance, that 
exceeds bare Belief, which relies on the Teſtimony of another, and yer 
comes ſhort of perfe&t Knowledge. . For #zowledge conliſting in a clear 
Perception of the Relation-of any two eas, either by an immediate 
juxta-Pofition, as in intuitive Anowledge ; or by the intervention of 
other /deas, which do immediately diſcover their Relation one to ano- 
ther, as in Demonſtration, the Mind cannot, in ſtrictnefs be ſaid to have 
fo much as an habitual Knowledge, where it has notan habitual View of 
the Proofs ; where it has not ſuch a Memory of the Demonſtation, that 
:t can, when that Propoſition is again recall d to the Mind, perceive the 
connexion of thoſe /zeas, by the intervention of ſuch other 7Jeas, whoſe 
immediate connexion, or relation to one another, ſhew rhe relation of the 
Extremes. And hence it is, that demonſtrative Xnowledge, is much more 
imperlect than 7947tive, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


6r. A LL our Knowledge conſiſting as I have faid,in the view the Mind 

"\ has of its own /deas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 
Certainty,we with our Faculties,and in our way of Knowledge are capa- 
ble of, it may notbe amiſs, to conſider a little the degrees of its Evidence, 
The different clearneſs of our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the diffe- 
rent way of Perception, the Mind has of the Agreement, or Difagree- 
ment of any of its /deas. For if we will refle&t on our own ways of 
Thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two /dcas immediately by themſelves, without 
the intervention of any other : And this, I think, wemay call i#tu:z:ve 
Knowledge. For in this, the Mind is at nopains of proving or examining, 
but perceives the Truth, as the Eyedoth Light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the Mind perceives, that Whzze 1s not Black, That a 
Circle is not a Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal to 
Oze and Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt fight 
of the 7deas together, by bare ntuizzon, without the intervention of any 
other /dea; and this kindof Knewledge is thecleareft, and moſt certain, 
that humane Frailty is capable of. This part of Knowledge is irreſiſti- 
ble, and like the bright Sun-ſhine, forces it ſelf immediately to be per- 
ceived, as ſoon as ever the Mind turnsits view that way ; and leavesno 
room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 
filled with the clear Light of it. Tis on this /17uition, that depends all 
the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, which Certainty every 
one finds tobe ſo great,that he cannot imagine,and therefore not require 
a greater: For a Man cannot conceive himſelf capable ofa greater Certain- 


ty, than to know that any Zea in his Mind 1s ſuch, as he perceives it to 


be; and that two /deas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, 
and not preciſely the fame, He that demands a greater Certainty than 
this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he has a Mind to 
be a Sceptick, without being able to beſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly 
on this Intuition, that in the next degree of Xzowledge, which I call De- 
monſtrative, this Intuition is neceſlary in all the Connexions of the inter- 
mediate /deas,without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 

9.2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any /deas, but not immediately. 
Though where-ever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its eas, there be certain Knowledge: Yet itdocs not always 
happen, that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagreement, which 
there 1s between them, even where it is diſcoverable ; and in that caſe, 
remains 1n Ignorance, or at moſt, gets no farther than a probable conje- 
QAture, The reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two eas is, becauſe thoſe /deas, cone 
cerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, cannot 
by the Mind be ſo pur together, as to ſhew it. In this caſe then, when 
the Mind cannot fo bring its /Jeas together, as by their immediate Com- 


| pariſon, and asit were Juxta-poſition, or application one to another, to 


perceivetheir Agreement or Diſagreement, it is tain, by the O—__ 
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of other /deas (one or more, as it happens) to diſcover theagreement,or 
difagreement, Which jt ſearches; and this is that which we call Rea/o- 
ing. Thus the mind being willing to know the agreement, or diſagree- 
ment, in bigneſs, between, the three Angles of a Triangle, and two right 
ones,cannot by an immediate view and comparing them, do it : Becauſe 
the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at onee, and be com- 
| pared with any other one,or two Angles ; and fo of this the Mind has no 
immediate, or intuitive Knowledge. In this caſe the Mind is faint to 
find out ſome other Angles, to, which the three Angles of a Triangle have 
an Equality ; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know 
their Equality to two right ones. | 
&. 3. Thoſe intervening 7deas, which ſerve to ſhew the agreement of Depends on 
any two others, are called Proofs ; and where the agreement, or dif. *'*%* 
agreement, 1s by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it. is called 
Demonſtration, it being ſhews to the Underſtanding, and the Mind made 
ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find out theſe interme- 
diate /deas, (that ſhall diſcover the agreemeat, or diſagreement, of any 
other,) and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called Sa- 
acity. _ | EOS ; | 
_ d. 4- This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, though it be certain, yet But not fo 
the Evidence of it is #07, altogether ſo.clear and bright, nor the aſſent ſo © 
ready, as In zutuitive Knowledge. For though in Demonſtration, the 
Mind does at laſt perceive the agreement, or diſagreement, of the /deas 
it conſiders ; yet 'tis not OO and Attention : There muſt be 
more than one tranſient view to find it. A ſteddy application and pur- 
ſuit is required to this Diſcovery: And there muſt be a Progreſſion by 
ſteps and degrees, before the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, 
and come to perceive the agreement, or repugnancy between two eas 
that need Proofs and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew ir. | LS 
d.5. Another difference between intuitive and demonſtrative Knowledge, Not without 
is, that though inithe latter alldoubt be removed, when by theinterven- 7/74 
tion of the intermediate /deas, the agreement, or diſagreement, is per= 
ceived ; yet before the Demonſtration there wasa doubt, which in intui- 
tive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind that has its Faculty of Per- 
ception left to a degree capable of diſtin& Zdeas, no more than it can be 
a doubt to the hay cannot diſtin&ly ſee White and Black) Wh:ther 
this Ink, and this Paper be all of a Colour. It there be Sight in the Eyes, 
it will at firſt glimpſe, without heſitation, perceive the Words printed 
on this Paper, difterent from the Colour of the Paper : And fo if the Mind 
have the Faculty of diſtin Perception, it will perceive the agreement,or 
diſagreement, of thoſe /deas that produce intuitive Knowledge. It the 
Eyes have loſt the Faculty of Seeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in 
vain enquire aſter the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs of Percepti- 
on in the other; | | | 
$. 6. 'Tistrue, the Perception, produced by DemoxFFration, is alſo very Ne ſoclear. 
clear ; but yet is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre and 
ſull aſſurance, that always accompany that which I call z»tazrzve ; like 
a Face refleQed by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it re- 
tains the ſimilitude and agreement with the Objed, it produces a Know- 
ledge ; but 'tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive reflection with a leſſening of that 
perfed clearneſs and diftinAnels, which is in the firſt, 'till at laſt, after 
many removes, it has a great mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt ſight 
ſo knowable, eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made 


out by a long train of Proofs, | 
; Rr 9.7, Now 
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Each ſtep $. 7. Now,inevery ſtep Reaſon makes in demonſtrative Knowled, e,there 
| + Ahogainy | is an intaitive #nowledge of that agreement, or diſagreement,it ſeeks, with 
| 3 the next intermediate /##a, which it uſes as a Proof: For if it were not 

ſo, that yet would need a Proof. Since without the perception of ſuch 
agreement, or diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced : If it be 
perceived by it ſelf, it is Intuitive Knowledge : If it cannot be perceived 
by it ſelf, there is need of ſome intervening ea, as a common meaſure 
ro ſhew their agreement, or diſagreement. By which it is plain, thar 
every ſtep in Reaſoning, that produces Knowledge, has intuitive Certain- 
try 3 which when the Mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 
rememberit to make the agreement, or diſagreement, of the /Yeas, con- 
| cerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any thing 
a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate agreement of 
the intervening /deas, whereby the agreement, or diſagreement, of the 
two /deas under Examination (whereof the one is always the firſt, and 
the other the laſt in the Account) is found. This intuitive perception 
of the agreement, or diſagreement, of the intermediate 7zeas, in each 
ſtep and progreſſion of the Demonſtration, mult alſo be carried exattly in 
the Mind, and a Man mult be fure that no part is left out ; which be- 
cauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many Proofs, the Memory does 
not always ſo readily and exactly retain : Therefore it comes to pals, that 
this is more imperfed than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often 
Falſhoods for Demonſtrations. | 
Hence themi- F. 8. The neceſſity of this infuitive Knowledge, in each ſtep of ſcienti- 
faake, ex prz- fical or demonſtrativeReaſoning, gave cccaſion, I imagine, to that mi/ta- 
ann 5 ken Axiom, That all Reaſoning was ex precognitis & pracoxceſſis ; which 
prevent” how far it isa miſtake, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, where 
I come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoſitions, 
which are called Maxims ; and to ſhew that 'tis by a miſtake, that they 
are ſuppoſed to be the foundations of all our Knowledge and Reaſo- 
nings. 
Demonſtrati= oo It has been generally taken for granted, that Mathematicks alone 
on not limited axe capable of demonſtrative Certainty : But to have ſuch an agreement, 
fo guaniit) or diſagreement, as may intuitive!y be perceived, being, as I imagine, 
not the privilege of the /deas of Number, Extenſion, and Figure alone, it 
may poſlibly be the want of due method, and application in us ; and not 
of ſufficient evidence in things, that Demonſtration has been thought to 
have ſo little to do in other parts of Knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much 
as aimd at byany but Mathematicians : For whatever 7deas we have, 
wherein the Mind can perceive the immediate agreement, or diſagree- 
ment, that is between them, there the Mind iscapable of intuitive Know- 
ledge ; arid where it can perceivethe agreement, or diſagreement, of any 
two eas, by an intuitive perception of the agreement, or diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate /deas, there the Mind is capable of De- 
monſtration, which is not limited to /eas of Extenſion, Figure, Number, 
and their Modes. | 
Why it has 9. 10. The reaſons why it has been generally ſought ſor,and ſuppoſed 
_ hy to be only in thoſe, I imagine, has been not only the general uſefulneſs of 
ey thoſe Sciences : But becauſe, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the 
Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt R— very clear and perceiva- 
ble:JAnd though in Extenſion,every the leaſt Exceſs is not fo perceptible ; 
yet the Mind has found out ways,to examine and diſcover demonſtrative- 
ly the jaſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, and both 
theſe, z. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down, by viſible and laſting 
| marks. | 0. II, 
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d. 11. But in other ſimple /deas,whoſe Modes and Differences are made; 
and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accu- 
rate a diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive, or find ways to mea- 
ſure their juſt Equality, or the leaſt Differences, for thoſe other ſimple 
1deas, being Appearances or Senſations, produced in us by the Size, Fi- 
gure, Number, and Motion of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their 
different degrees alſo depend upon the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe 
Cauſes ; which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of Matter, 
whereof each is too fubtile to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have 
any exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe ſimple 7deas. For 
ſuppoſing the Senſation or /dea we name Whiteneſs, be produced in us 
by a certain number of Globules, which having a verticity about their 
own Centres, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree 
of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiſtneſs, it will hence eaſily follow, 
that the more the ſuperficial parts of any Body are fo ordered, as to re- 
flet the greater number of Globules of Light, and to give them that pro- 
per Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the 
more white will that Body appear, that, froman equal ſpace ſends to the 
Retina the greater number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecultar ſort of 
Motion. I do not ſay, that the nature of Light confiſts in very ſmall 
round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a texture of parts as gives a 
certain Rotation to theſe Globules, when it refle&s them ; for I am not 
now treating phyſically of Light, or Colours : But this, I think, I may 
ſay, that I cannot (and I would be glad any one would make intelligible 
that he did) conceive how Bodies without us, can any ways aftect our 
Senſes, but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, 
as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible Particles co- 
ming ſrom them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling ; by the difterent 
impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their different Size, Figure, and Mo- 
tion, the variety of Senſations is produced in us. 
 & 12. Whether then they be Globules,or no ; or whether they have a 
Verticity about their own Centres, that produce the /dea of Whiteneſs 
in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of Light are refle&ted from a 
Body,fitted to give them that peculiar Motion, which produces the Sen- 
fation of Whiteneſs in us ; and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Mo- 
tion is, the whiter does the Body appear, from which the greater num- 
ber are refleQed, as is evident in the ſame piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole ; in each of which, it will pro- 
duce in us the /dea of Whiteneſs in far difterent degrees. 


$. 13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what Mo- #%y it ba: 


tion of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of WWhireneſs, we can- 
not demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of Whiteneſs, 
becauſe we have no certain Standard to meaſure them by, nor means to 
diſtinguiſh every the leaft real difference, the only help we have being 
from our Senſes, which in this point fail us. But where the diflerence is 
ſo great, as to produce in the Mind clearly diſtinct 7deas,whole differen- 
ces can be perfeAly retained, there theſe /deas of Colours, as we ſee in 
difterent kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtration, as /dzas 
of Numberand Extenſion. What I have here ſaid of /Yhiteneſs and Co- 
lours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qualities and their Modes. 


been ſo 
thought. 


$. x 4. Theſe two, (v7z.) Intuition aad Demonſtration, are the degrees Ser/irive 


of our Knowledge; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſu- 


Knowledre of 


particular 


rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, but not Knowledge, at zx;ence. 


kaſt in all general Truths. 


There is, indeed, another Perceptzon of the 
| Rr 2 Mind, 
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Mind, employ'd about zhe particular Zxiftence of finite Beings withour 
us ; Which going beyond her probability, and yer not reaching perfectly 
ro either of the foregoing" degrees of Certainty, paſſes underthe name of 
Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that the 7dea we 
receive from an external Object in our Minds ; this is intuitive Know- 
ledge. But whether there be any thing more than barely that 7zea in 
our Minds, whether we can thence certainly inferr the exiſtence of any 
thing without us, which correſponds to that /zea, is that, whereof ſome 
Men think there may be a queſtion made, becauſe Men may have ſuchi 
Zdeas in fheir Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affeats 
their Senſes. Bur yet here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence; 
that puts us paſt doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he be not invin- 
cibly conſcious to himſclfof a different perception, when he looks on the 
Sun by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he actually taftes Worm- 
wood, or ſmells'a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour 2 We 
as plainly find the difterence there is between any /dea revived in our 
Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into our Minds by our 
Senſes, as we do between any two diſtinct /deas. Ifany one ſay, a Dream 
may do the fame thing, and all theſe /deas may be produced in us, with- 
out any external Objects, he may pleaſe to dream, that I make him this 
anſwer, x. That 'tis no great matter, whether I remove this Scruple,or no: 
Where all is but dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of no uſe, Truth 
and Knowledgenothing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very mani- 
feſt difference between dreaming of being in a Fire, and beirg actually 
in ir. But yet if he be reſolved to appear ſolceptical, as to maintain, that 
what I call being aQually in the Fire, is nothing but a dream ; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire actually 
exiſts witKout us ; I anſwer, That we certainly finding, that Pleaſure or 
Pain follows upon the application of certain Objes to us, whoſe Exi- 
lence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senſes ; this Cer- 
tainty is as great as our Happineſs, or Miſery ; beyond which, we have 
ho concernment to know, orto be, So that, I think, we may add to the 
two former ſorts of Knowledge; this alſo, of the exiſtence of particular 
external Objeas, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
aCtual entrance of /deas from them, and allow theſe three degrees of 
Knowledae, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative,and Senſitive : Tn each ot which, 
there are different degrees and ways of Evidence and Certainty. 
| I. x5. But ſince our Knowledge is founded on,and employ d about our 
Teas only, Will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our 
Ideas; and that where our 7deas are clear and diſtinct, or obſcure and 
confaſed, our Knowledge will be ſo too 2 To which I anſwer, No : For 
our Knowledge conſiſting in the perception of the agreement,or difagree- 
ment of any two /deas,its clearneſs, or obſcurity, conſiſts in the clearneſs 
or obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of 
the /deas themſelves : wv. g. a Man that has clear /deas of the Angles of 
a Triangle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathematicien in 
the World, may yet have bat a very obſcure perception of their agree- 
ment, and ſo have but a very obſcure knowledge of it. But obſcure and 
confuſed deas, can never produce any clear or diſtint Knowledge ; be- 
cauſe as far as any /deas are confuſed, or obſcure, ſo far the Mind can 
never perceive clearly, whether they agree, or diſagree. 


- | 
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Of the Extent of Humane Knowledge. | 


$. 1. | Queen as has been faid, lying in the perception of the 
agreement, or diſagreement, of any of our 7deas, it follows 
from hence, That, | 

Firſt, Wecan have no X#owledge no farther than we have 7deas. Firſts No fat- 

ther than we 

S. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Xowledge farther, than we have Ideas. = 
can have perception of that agreement, or diſagreement : Which per- S*cond/y, No 
ception being, 1. Either by tuition, or the immediate comparing any 7 - 
two /deas; or, 2. By Reaſon, examining the agreement, or diſagree- ceive their | 
ment of two 7deas, by tlie.intervention of ſome others: Or, 3. By Sex- 47**ment, or 

G fs ne og . as ) iſagreement, 
ſation, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular Things. Hence it alſo fol- 
lows, 

d. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an zutuirive Knowledge, that ſhall an _— 
extend it ſelf toall our 7deas; and all that we would know about them ; ledge exrends 
becauſe we cannot examine and perceive all the Relations they have one ** ,/*/f no eo 
to another, by jaxta-Poſition, or an immediate compariſon one with _—_ _ 
another. Thus having the /deas of an obtuſe, and an acute angled Ideas. 
Triangle, both drawn from equal Baſes, and between Parallels, I can by 
intuitive Knowledge, perceive the one not tobe the orher ; but cannot 
that way know, whether they be equal, or no ; becauſe their agreement, 
or diſagreement in equality, can never be perceived by an immediate 
comparing them : The difference of Figure makes their parts uncapable 
of an exact immediate applicaticn ; and therefore there is need of ſome 
intervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or = 
rational Knowledge. 02:26 | : 

$. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is above obſerved, that our pe = ny 
rational Knowledge, cannot reach to the whole extent of our /deas.  Be- Xuaddiaiens 
cauſe between two d.fferent /deas we wonld examine, we cannct always 
find ſuch Mediums, as we can connett one -to another with an intuitive 
Knowledge, in all the parts of the Deduction ; and where-ever that fails, 
we come ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. _. 

d. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge reaching no farther than the Exi- Fifthly, Senſe. 
ſtence of Things actually prefent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower er” _ 
than either of the former. | | 2... er thanetther; 

F. 6. From all! which it is evident, that the extent of our Fnowledlge Sixthly, Ous 
comes not only ſhort of the reality of Things, but even of the extent of Aonirage | 
our own /deas. Though our Knowledge be limited to our 7zeas, and wn. 6 
cannot exceed them either in extent, or perfeion ; and though theſe be our Ideas. 
very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the extent of All-being, and far ſhort 
of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome even created Underſtan- 
dings, not tied down to the dull and narrow Information, is to be recei- Ee 
ved from ſome few, and not very acute ways of perception, ſuch as are 
our Senſes; yet it would be well with us; if our Knowledge were but as 
large as our /deas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries con» 
cerning the /deas we have, whereof we are not, nor [I believe ever ſhall 
bein this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not yet Queſtion, but 


that Humane Knowledge, under the preſent Circumſtances of our Be- 
ings 
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ings and Conſtitutions, may be carried much farther, than it hitherto 
has been, if Men would ſincerely, and with freedom of Mind, employ 
all that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in improving the means of 
diſcovering Truth, which they do for the colouring or ſupport of Fall- 
hood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt, or Party, they are once engaged in, 
But yet after all, I think I may, without injury to humane Perfection, 
be confident, that our Knowledge would never reach toall we might de- 
ſire to know concerning thoſe /deas we have ; nor be able to ſurmount 
all the Difficulties, and reſolve all the Queſtions might ariſe concerning 
any of them. We have the /deas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality, 
and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to a Square, 
and certainly know that it is ſo. We have the 1deas of Matter and Thin- 
king, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whether any mere mate- 
rial Being thinks, or no it being impoſſblefor us,by the contemplation 
of our own 7deas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipoten- 
cy has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpoſed, a power to 
perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter ſo diſpoſed, a thin- 
king immaterial Subſtance : It being,in reſpect of our Notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he 
pleaſes, ſuperadd to our /dea of Mattera Faculty of Thinking, than that 
he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty ot Thinking ; 
ſince we know not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Sub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that power, which cannor 
be in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleafure and Bounty of 
the Creator. For Iſfee no contradiction in it, that the firſt eternal thin- 
king Being, or omnipotent Spirit, ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain 
Syſtems of created ſenſleſs Matter, put together as he thinks fir, ſome 
degrees of ſenſe, perception, and thought : Though, as I think, I have 
proved, Z74. 4. cap. 10. it no lefs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould 
be that eternal firſt thinking Being. What certainty of Knowledge can 
any one have, that ſome perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, 
ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves,after a certain manner, modified 
and moved, as well as that they ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, 
upon the Motion of the parts of Body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, 
being able only to ſtrike and affe&t Body ; and Motion, according to the 
utmoſt reach of our /deas, being able to produce nothing but Motion; fo 
that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or Pain, or the /dea of a Co- 
four, or Sound, weare fain to quit our Reaſon, go beyondour own /eas, 
and attribute it wholly to the good Pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince we 
mult allow he has annexed Effects to Motion, which we can no way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce, what reaſon have we to conclude, that 
he could not order them as well to be produced in a Subject we cannot 
conceive capable of them, as well as ina Subject we cannot conceive the 
motion of Matter can any way operate upon ? Iſfay not this,that I would 

any way leſſen the belief of theSoul's immateriality;: I am not here ſpea- 

king of Probability, but Knowledge ; and I think not only, that it be- 

comes the Modeſty of Philoſophy,not to pronounce Magiſterially, where 

we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledge ; but alſfo,that it is 

of uſe to us, todiſcern how far our Knowledge does reach ; far the ſtate 

we are at preſent in, not being that of Viſion, we mull, in many things, 

content our ſelves with Faith and Probability : And in the preſent Que- 

ſtion, about the immateriality of the Sou), if our Faculties cannot arrive 


at demonſtrative Certainty, we need not think it ſtrange. All the great 
Ends 
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Ends of Morality and Religion, are well enough ſecured, without philo- 
ſophical Proofs of the Soul's Immateriality ; ſince itis evident, that He 
who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent Beings, and 
for ſeveral years continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to 
the like ſtate of Senſibility in another World, and make us capable there 
to receive the Retribution He has defign'd to Men, according to their Do» 
ings in this Life. But to return to the Argument in hand, our Xxow- 
ledge;1 fay, is not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfe&ions. of the 
tdeas we have, and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of 
that too : Bur how far it reaches, let us now enquire. 


$. 7. The affirmations or negations we make concerning the /deas we How far our 


have, may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced ro theſe four 
ſorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall 
examine how far our Knowledge extends in each of theſe : 

Q. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of the agree- 
ment, or diſagreement, of our /deas, oxr intuitive Knowledge is as far ex- 


Knowledge 


reaches. 


Firſt, Our 


Knowledg of 
Tdentit : Aff 


tended as our 1deas themſelves: And there can be no 7dea in the Mind, Diverfity, as 
which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be jo as our 


what it is, and to be different from any other. 


9.9. Secondly, As to the ſecond ſort, which is the agreement, or diſagree- Secondly, Of 


ment of our /deds in Coexiſtence, in this our Knowledge is very 


Co-exiſtence 4 
ort, very little 


though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our Knows waz. 


ledge concerning Subſtances. For our 11eas of the Species of Sub- 
ſtances, being, as I have ſhew?'d, nothing but certain ColleRions of ſimple 
tdeas united in one Subject, and fo co-exiſting together : v. g. Our 1dea 
of Flame, is « Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; ot God, a 
Body heavy toa certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible : For theſe, 
or ſome ſuch complex 7deas as theſe in Men's Minds, do theſe two 
Names of the different Subſtances, Flame and Gold, ſtand. When we 
would know any thing farther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of 
Subſtances, what do we enquire but what other Qualities, or Powers, 
theſe Subſtances have, or have not ? which is nothing elſe but to know, 
what other ſimple /deas do, or do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up 
that complex Idea ? 

Q. 10, This, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſoever of hiimane 
Science, is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The reaſon whereof 


Becunſe the 
connexion be. 
tween moſt 


is, that the ſimple eas whereof our complex /deas of Subſtances are ſimple Ideas 
made up, are, for the moſt part ſach, as carry with them, in their own unknown. 


Nature, no viſible neceſſary connexion, or inconſiſtency with any other 
ſimple /deas, whoſe co-exiſtence with them we would intorm our ſelves 
about. 


$. 11, The eas, that our complex ones of Subſtantes are made up of, E/pecialy of 


ploy'd,are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities ; which depending all (as 
has been ſhewn) upon the primary Qualities of their minute and infer 
fible parts z or ifnot upon them, upon ſomething yet more remote from 
our Comprehenſion, tis impoſſible we ſhould know, which' have a neceſ- 
fary union or inconſiſtency one with another : For not knowing the 
Root they fpring from, not knowing what ſize, figure, and texture of 
Parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult thoſe Qualities 
which make our complex 7dea of Gold, 'tis impollible we ſhould know 
what other Qualities reſult from the ſame Conſtitution of the inſenfible 
partsof God; and ſo conſequently muſt always co-exi/# with that com- 
plex /dea we have of it, orelfe are incon/ifent with it. Re 

, 12, Be- 


and about which our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt em- {©9497 We: 


1116s, 


>. 
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8 
Becauſe ail 
Comncaxion De- 
tween any ſe- 


d. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary ſts of the inſenſible 
Parts of Bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, there is 


condary and Yet another and more incurable part of Ignorance, which ſets us more 
primary 2c/4- 
litres ig undif- 
coverable. 


remote from a certain Knowledge of the Co-exi/tence, or [n-coexiſtence 
(if I may ſo ſay) of different /deas in the fame Subject; and that is, that 
there is no diſcoverable connexion between any ſecondary Quality, aud 
th: je primary Qualities that it depends on. : 

- Q&. 13. That the ſize, figure, and motion of one Body, ſhould cauſe a 
change in the ſize, figure, and motion of another Body, is not beyond 
our Conception ; the ſeparation of the parts of one Body, upon the in- 
truſion of another ; and the change from Reſt to Motion upon impulle; 
theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have ſome connex70n one with another: 
And if we knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies,we might have reaſon 
to hope, we might be able to know a great deal more of theſe Operations 


- of them one upon another : But our Minds not being, able to diſcover any 
+ coxnexion betwixt theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, and the ſenſations 
' that are produced in vs by them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh cer- 
tain and undoubted Rules, of the Conſequence or Co-exi/tence of any ſe« 


condary Qualities, though we could diſcover the ſize, figure, or motion 
ot thoſe inviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We are ſo far 
trom knowing what figure, ſize, or motion of parts produce a yellow Co- 
lour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no meansconceive 
how any fize, fgure, or motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us 
the /dea of any Colour, Tafte, or Sound whatſoever, there is no conceiva- 
ble connexion betwixt the one and the other. | 

$. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our deas, 
(the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge,) what other 
{eas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of our complex 
[dea of any Subſtance ; ſince we neither know the real Conſtitution 
of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do depend ; nor, did we 
know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary connexion between them, 
and any of the ſecondary Qxalities ; which is neceſlary to be done,before 
we can certainly know their zecefary co-exiſtence. So that let our complex 
1dea of any Species of Subſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, from 
the ſimple /deas contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co- 
exiſtence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our Knowledge in all theſe 
Enquiries, reaches very little-farther than our Experience. Indeed, ſome 
few of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary dependence, afid viſible 
connex1on one with another, as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion, 
receiving or communicating Motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But 
though theſe, and perhaps ſome others of our /eas have ; yet there are 
ſo fewof them, that have a vi/i/e Connexion one with another, that we 
can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the co-exiſtence of very few 
of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtances ; and we are left 
only to the aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make known to us what Qualities 
they contairi. For all the Qualities that are co-exi/tent in any Subject, 
without this dependence and evident connexion of their /4eas one with 
another, we cannot know certainly to co-exiſt any farther, than Expe- 
rience, by our Senſes, inform us. Thus though we ſee the yellow Co- 
lour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, and Fixed- 
neſs, that are united in a piece of Gold ; yet becauſe no one of theſe 
{eas has any evident dependence, or neceſlary connexion with theother, 
we cannot certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the fifth 
will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be : Becauſe the 
higheſt 
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highett Probability, amounts not to Certainty ; without which, there 
can be no true Knowledge. For this co-exiFence can be no farther 
known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived, but either in 
particular Subjects,. by the obſervation of our Senſes, or in general, by 


the n«cceſlary connexion of the Ideas themiclves, 


d. 15. As to incompatibility or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we may 
know, that any Subject can have of cach fort of primary Qualities, but 
one particular at once, v. g. each particular Extenſion, Figure, number 
of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like alfo 15 
certain of all ſenſible /deas peculiar toeach Senſe ; for whatever of cach 
kind'is preſent in any Subject, excludes all other of that fort ; v.g. no 
one Subject can have two Smells, or two Colours, at the ſame time. 
To this, perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an Opa/#, or the infuſion of Zig- 
zum Nephriticum, two Coloursat the fame time ? To which, I anſwer, 
that theſe Bodies, to Eyes difterently placed, may at the fame time af- 


ford difterent Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to fay, that to Eyes dif- 
ferently placed, tis different parts of the Obje&, thar refle& the Par- 
ticles of Light : And therefore tis not the ſame part of the Object, and 
ſonot the very ſame SubjcQ, which at the ſame time appears both yellow 
and azure, For *tis as impoſiible, that the very fame Particle of any 
Body, ſhould at the ſame time differently modifie, or refle& the rays 
of Light, as that it ſhould have twodifterent Figures and Textures at the 
fame time, 

d, 16. But as to the Power of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Quali- 
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ties of other Bodies, which makea great part of our Enquiriesabout them, pwn DT 


and is no inconſiderable branch of our Knowledge ; I doubt, as to theſe, little way, 


whether our Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience;or whe- 
ther we can come to the diſcovery of molt of theſe Powers, and be cer- 
tain that they are in any Subjet by the Connexton with any of theſe 
Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe the Aftive and Paſſive 
Powers of Bodies, and their ways of operating, conſiſting in a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any mcans come to diſcover: 
"Tis kur in very {ew Caſes, we can be able to perceive their dependence 
on, or repugnance to any of thoſe 7dzas, which makes our complex one 
oi that ſoit of things. I have here inſtanced in the corpufcularian Hy 
potheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible Expli- 
cation of the Qualities of Bodies ; and 1 fear the weakneſs of humane Un» 
derſtanding is icarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will aſford us a 
fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceflary Connexion, and co-exi/tence, 
of the Powers, which are to be obſerved united in ſeveral ſorts of them. 
This at leaſt is certain, that which ever Hypotheſis be clearc!t and trueſt, 
(for of that it is not my buſinels to determine, ) our Knowledge concer- 
ning corporca] Subſiances,will be very little advanced by any of them, till 
we are made ſcewhat Qualities and Powers of Bodies have a zeceffary 
Connexioa or Repugnancy one with another ; which in the preſent State 
of Philoſophy, I think,we know but to a very ſmall degree; And,I doubt, 
whether with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our 
general Knowledge (I fay not particular Experience) in this part muck 
farther, Expcrience is that,which in'this part we mult depend on. And it 
were to be wiſh'd, that it were more improv'd; we find the advantages 
ſome Men's generous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natu- 
ral Knowledge. And if others,eſpecially thePhiloſophers by fire, who pre- 
tend to it, had been ſo wary in their obſervations and fincere in their re- 
port, as thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to haye been, our 
Sf acquain- 
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acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our inſight into their 
Powers and Operations had been yet much greater. | 
Of Spiries yes S. 17. If we are at this loſs in reſpect of the Powers, and Operations 
1araver. of Bodies, I think it is eaſie to conclude, we are much more in the dark 
in reference to Spirits, whereof we naturally have no 1deas, but what 
we draw. {rom that of our own ; by reflecting on the Operations of our 
own Souls within-us, as far as they can come within our Obſervation, 
But how inconſiderable a rank the Spirits that inhabit our Bodies hold a- 
moneſt thoſe various, and poſlibly innumerable, kinds of nobler Beings; 
and how far ſhort they come of the Endowments and PerteCtions of Che. 
rubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us, we have in 
another place made ſome RefleCtion upon. | 
Third'y, Of o- &.18.As to the third fort ot our Knowledge,v2z, thei Jgreement or Diſq- 
_ wy greement of any of our Ideas in any other Relation : This,as it is the largeſt 
t ſay how far, Field of our Knowledge,fo it is hard to determine how tar 1t may extend: 
Morait'y © Becauſe the Advances that are to be made in this part of Knowledge,de- 
£10 SA > pending on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate /deas, that may thew 
the Relations and HHabitudes of Ideas, whoſe Corexiſtence is not conſide- 
red, "tis an hard Matter to tell, when weare at an end of ſuch Diſcoveries; 
and whenReaſon has all the helps it is capable ot, tor the finding of Proots, 
and examining the Agreement or Diſagreement of remute /deas, I hey 
that are ignorant of /gebra cannot imagine the Wonders in this kind 
are tobe done by it ; and what farther Improvements and Helps, ad- 
vantageous to other parts of Knowledge, the lagactous Mind of Man may 
yet find out, tisnot caſte to determine. This at leaft T believe, thar the 
/deas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demonſtration 
and Knowledge ; and that other, and perhavs inore uſeful parts of 
Contemplation , would aftord us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and 
dominecring [Intereſts did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 
The 24a of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs, and Wif- 
dom, whoſe Workmanſhip wearc, and on whom we depend ; and the 
Zaza of our ſelves, as underſtanding, rational Creatures, being ſuch as 
are clear in us, would, I fuppoſc, it duly conſidered, and puriued, atiord 
fuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules of Ation,as might place +ora- 
lity amongſt the Sciences capable of Demonſtration ; wherein I doubt nor, 
but from Principles,as inconteſtable as thoſe of the Mathematicis, by ne- 
ceſlaryConfequences,the meaſures of right and wrong might be made our, 
to any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame Indiffterency and Atten- 
tion to the one, as he does to the other of theſe Sciences. The Relation 
of other Modes may certainly be perceived, as well as thoſe of Number 
and Exteniton ; and Icannot fee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of 
* Demonitration, if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue 
their Agreement or Diſagreement. /here there is no Property, there is 
no Tajustice, 1s a Propolition as certain as any Demonſtration in Euclid: 
For the /aea of Property, being a_ right to any thing ; and the Zea to 
which the name juſtice is given, being the Invaſion or Violation of that 
right ; it 1s evident, that theſe /deas being thus eſtablithed, and theſe 
names annexed to them, Ican as certainly know this Propoſition to be 
true, as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. Again, 
No Government allows abſolute Liberty, the Idea of Government bun; 
the eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain Rules or Laws, which require 
Conformity to them ; and the /Jea of abſojute Liberty, being tor any 
one to do whatever he pleaſes; Iam as capable of being ceriain of the 
Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in Mathematicks. 
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| & r9. That which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the To things 
| have made 


Ideas of Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty 1,11 thee 


and Demonſtation, is,  _ _ | : thought uncas 
Firſt, That they can be ſet down, and repreſented by ſenſible marks, 24%, of De 
which have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with them than any —_— 
Words or Sounds whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of plexedneſs, | 
the /deas in the Mind,and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words car- rr tray - 
ry in their Signification. An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in Lines; J—__ 
lies open to the view, and cannot be miſtaken: It remains unchangea- 
ble, and may at leaſure be conſidered, and examined, and the Demon- 
ſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may be gone over more than 
once, Without any danger of the leaſt change in the eas. T his cannot 
be thus done in moral /deas, we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble 
them, whereby we can ſet them down ; we have nothing but Words ts 
expreſs them by : which though, when written, they remain the ſame; 
yet the /deas they ſtand for, may change in the ſame Man ; and 'tis 
very ſeldom, that they are not different in different Perforis. 
Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in Erhicks, 
is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than thofe of the Fi- 
gures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks : from whence theſe two 
Inconveniencies follow : F:r#, That their names are of more uncertairi 
Signification, the preciſe Colleion of ſirhple 7Jeas they ſtand for not 
being ſo eaſily agreed on, and ſotheSign, that is uſed for them in Com- 
* munication always, andin Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with 
it the ſame //ea. Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion, and Error 
follows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Hepra- 
on, ſhould in a Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the Angles, 
or by overſight make the Figure with one Angle more than the Name 
ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought 
of his Demonſtration. This often happens,and is hardly avoidable in every 
complex mioral 74eas, where the ſame name being retained, one Angle, 
z. e. one ſimple /zeaisleft out or pur in, in the complex one, (ſtill called 
by the ſame name,) more atone tine than another. Secondly, From the 
Com ſetae the of theſe moral 7deas there followsanother Inconvenience, 


(v3z.) that the Mind cannot eafily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations, fo 
exactly and perſetly,as is neceſſary in the Examination of the Habirudes 
and Correſpondencies, Agreements or Diſagreements, of ſeveral of them 
one with another; eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Dedu- 
Qions, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex 7Zdeas, to ſhew the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 

The great help againſt this, which Mathematicians find ih Diagrams 
and Figures,which remain unalterable in their Draughts,is very apparent, 
and the memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain 
them ſo exattly, whilſt the Mind went over the parts of them, ſtep by 
ſtep, to examine their ſeveral Correſpondencies : And though id caſting 
upa long Sum, either in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every 

| Part being only a Progreſſion of the Mind,taking a view of its own eas, 
and conſidering their Agreement or Diſagreement; and the Refolution of 

the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, made up of ſuctr 
particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception ; yet without ſet- 
ting down the ſeveral Parts by marks, whoſe preciſe Sighiffcations are 
known, and by marks, that laſt and remiain in view, when the memory 
had let them go; it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many difte- 
rent /deas in Mind, Without —_  - letting flip ſome parts of 
Sfz the 
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the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reaſonings about it uſeleſs, 
In which Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind at all to per- 
ceive the agreement of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalities or 
Proportions : That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own 7deas of 
the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical CharaCters are helps to 
the memory, to record and retain the ſeveral 1deas about which the De. 
monſtration is made, whereby a Man may know how far his intuitive 
Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has proceeded ; that 
ſo he may without Confuſion goon to what is yet unknown ; and, at 
laſt, have in one view before him the Reſult of all his Preceptions, and 
, Reaſonings. . | es 
Remedies of $. 29- One part of theſe Diſadvantages, in moral 7Jeas, which has 
theſe Difficul. made them be thought not capable of Demonſtration, may in a good 
__ meaſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that Collection of ſim- 
ple /deas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for ; and then uſing the Terms 
ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe Colleftion. © And what methods 
Algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove 
the other difficulties, 15 not eaſie to foretell. Confident I am, that if 
Men would in the fame method, and with the fame indifferency, ſearch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find them to 
havea ſtronger Connexion one with another, and a more neceſſary Con- 
ſequence from our clear and diſtin& 7geas, and to come nearer perfect 
Demonſtration, than is commonly imagined. But much. of this is not 
to be expected, whilſt the deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men 
eſpouſe the well endowed Opinions in Faſhion,and then ſeek Arguments, 
either ro make good their Beauty, or varniſh over, and cover their De- 
formity : Nothing being ſo beautiful tothe Eye, as Truth is to the Mind; 
nothing ſo deformed and irreconcilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. 
For though many a Man, can with fatisfacion enough own a no very 
handſome Wife in his Boſom; yet who, is bold enough openly to avow, 
that he has eſpouſed a Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt fo ugly a 
thing as a Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men, I ſay, cram” their Tenents 
down all Men's Throats, whom they can ger into their Power, without 
permitting them to examine their Truth, or Falſhood ; and will not let 
Truth havefair Play in the World, nor Men the Liberty to ſearch after 
it ; What Improvements can be expected of this kind 2 What greater 
Light can be hoped for in the moral Sciences ? The Subject part of 
Mankind, in moſt Places, might inſtead thereof, with #gyprian Bon- 
dage, expect #gyprtian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet 
up by himſelf in Men's minds, which it is impoſſible'for the Breath or 


«0 


Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. abi 
Fourthly, of Y« 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, viz. of the real, anal, 
rg ig papa Exiſtence of Things, we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Zx:- 
ruitive Know. fence 3 a demonltrative Knowledge of the Exifence of a God ; of the 
ledge of our Exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenfitive Knowledge, 
- ny which extends not beyond the Objects preſent to our Senſes. 
Ged's, ſenfibls Y. 22. Qur. Knowledge being ſo narrow, as I have ſhew'd, it will, per- 
of ſome few haps, giveus ſome Light into the preſent State of our minds, if we look 
ocber Toings. 4 little into the dark fide, and take a view of our /gorance; which being 

infinitely larger than our Knowledge may ſerve much to the quieting of 
Our Ignorance Diſputes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge ; if diſcovering how far 
Ep we have clear and diſtin&t /deas, we confine our Thoughts within the 

Contemplation of thoſe "Things, that are within thereach of our Under- 


ſtandings, and lanch not out into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we 
k have 
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have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive any thing,) out of a Pre- 
ſumption, that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied 
of the Folly of fuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that knows any 
thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for In- 
ſtances of his Ignorance. The meaneſt, and moſt obvious Things that 
come in our way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot pene- 
trate into. The cleareſt, and moſt enſarged Underſtandings of thinking 
Men find themſelves puzled, and at a lofs, in every Particle of Matter ; 
which we ſhall the leſs wonder at, when we conſider the Cauſes of our 
Tznorance ; which from what has been ſajd, I ſuppoſe, will be found to 
be chiefly theſe three: | 
Firſt, Want of 1deas. p | 
Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connexion betwen the 7deas we 
have. | 
Thirdly, Want of tracing, and examining our eas, 
d. 23. Firf?, There are ſome Things, and thoſe not a few, that weare rp, on 
ignorant of for want of Tdeas. cauſe of its . 
Firſt, All the fimple /deas we have are confined (as I have ſhewn) pear 
to the Obſervation of our Senſes, and the Operations of our own we fk arg 
Minds, that we are conſcious of in our ſelves. Bur how much theſe few Conception of, 
and narrow inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole Extent of all lar ng ar 
Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe, whoare not ſo fooliſh, as to have nor. 
think their ſpan the meaſure of all Things. What other ſimple 7deas 
tis poſſible the Creatures in other parts of the Univerſe may have, by 
the aſſiſtance of . Senſes and Faculties more or perfecter, than we have, 
or different from ours, tis not forus to determine. But to fay, or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no better 
an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in it, that there 
was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had no manner of 
1dea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to himſelf any - 
Notions about Seeing. The Ignorance, and Darkneſs that is in us, no 
more hinders nor confines the Knowledge that is in others, than the 
Blindneſs of a Mole is an Argument againſt the quick-ſightedneſs of an 
Eagle: He that will conſider the Infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs of the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think, it was nof 
all laid out upon fo inconfiderable, mean, and impotent a Creature, as he 
will find Man to be; who in aff probability, is one of the loweſt of all 
intellectual Beings. What Faculties therefore other Species of Creatures 
have to penetrate into the Nature, and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things: 
what /deas they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 
not. This we know, andcertainly find, that we want ſeveral other views 
of them, beſides thofe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them more per- 
fect. And we may be convinced that the /deas,we can attain to by our 
Faculties, are very diſproportionate to Things themſelves, when a poſi- 


_ tive clear diſtin& one of Subſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of alf 


the reſt, is concealed from us. But want of eas of this kind being a 

Part, as well as Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only 

this, I think, I may confidently: fay of it, That the intelleftual and 

ſenſible World, are in this rerfeflly alike; That that part, which we ſee 

of either of them, holds no proportion with what we ſee not; And what- 

ſoever we canreachwith our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of them, 

is but a point almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the reſt. Bs. 

$. 24- Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ignorance, is the want of [deas Fae o 

we are capable of. As the want of /deas, which our Faculties are not able —_ A _ 

fo 
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Becauſe of 


their Minute- 


# eſs, 


to give us, ſhuts wholly from thoſe views of Things, which 'tis rea- 
ſonable to think, other Beings perfefter than we, have, of which we 
know nothing ; fo the want of 7deas, I now ſpeak of, keeps us in Igno- 
rance of Things, we conceive capable of being known to us. Bulk, Fi. 
gure, and Motion, we have /deas of, But though we are not without 
[dea; of theſe Primary Qualities of Bodies in general ; yet not knowing 
what is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part of 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Effi- 
cacies, and Ways of Operation, whereby the Effects, we daily ſee, are 
produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome Things, by being 700 remore ; 
and in others,by being too minute. When we confider the vaſt diſtance 
of the known and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have to 
think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe 
Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are 
the particular Fabricks of the great Maſſes of Matter, which make up the 
whole ſtupendious frame of corporeal Beings ; how far they are exten- 
ded; whatis there Motion, and how continued, or communicated ; and 
what Influence they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that 
at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our 
Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean 
this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſler Maſſes of Matter, that viſibly 
move about it, what ſeveral forts of Vegetables, Animals, and intel- 
lectual corporeal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot 
of Earth, may probably be in the other Planets ; to the Knowledge of 
which, even of their outward Figuresand Parts, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being -no natural Means, ei- 
ther by Senſation or Refletion, to convey their certain /Jeas into our 
Minds. They are out of the reach of thoſe Inlets of all our Knowledge ; 
and what ſorts of Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in 
them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear, and diſtinct 
1deas of them. | | | 

Q. 25. If a great, nay far the greateſt part of the ſeveral ranks of Bo- 
dies in the Univerſe, ſcape our notice by their remotenels, there are 0- 
thers that are no leſs concealed from us by their Minuteneſs. Theſe in- 
ſenſible Corpuſcles, being the aQtive parts of Matter, and the great 
Inſtruments of Nature, on which depend not only all their ſecondary 
Qualities,but alſo moſt of their natural Operation ; our want of preciſe 
diſtin zeas of their primary Qualities, keeps us in an uncuratle Igno- 
rance of what we deſire to know about them. 1 doubt not but if we could 
diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute conſtitu- 
ent parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know without Trial ſeveral of 
their Operations one upon another, as we do now the Properties of a 
Square, or a Triangle. Did we know the Mechanical affections of the 
Particles of Rhubarb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker 
does thoſe of a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File 
which by rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels, 
we ſhould be able to tell before Hand, that Rhubarb would purge, Hem 
Hock kill, and Opium make a Man ſleep; as well as a Watch-maker can, 
that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ballance, will keep the Watch from 
going, till it be removed ; or that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubb'd by 
a File, the Machin would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no 
more; the diſſolving of Silver in aqua for7is, and Gold in aqua rega,and 
not vice verſa, would be then, perhaps, no more difficult to know, 
than it is to a Smith to underſtand, why the turning of one Key will 
open 


open a Lock, and not the turning of another. But whit wo fre do. 
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ſtitute of Senſes acute enough, to diſcover the minnte Partivies of Eadies, 
and to give us /deas of their mechanical Aﬀections, we muſt be contents 
to be ignorant of their properties and ways of Operation :; nor on we 
be aſſured about them any farther, than ſome few Trials we make, ate 
able to reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of nnjverfal 
Truths concerning natural Bodies : And our Reafon cartics us {:crein 
very little beyond particular matter of Fact. 

$.26. And therefore I am apt to doubt that, how ſar ſocver Imrmanc 
Induſtry may advance vlſetul and experimental Philotophy 7» phyfical 
Things, ſcientifical will {t}] be out of our reach ; becauſe we want Per- 
ect and adequate /deas of thoſe very Bodies, which are neareſt to vs, and 
moſt under our Command. Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſts 
under names, and we think our ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but 
very imperie, and compleat 7deas of, Diſtint lea; of rhe ſeveral 
ſorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our Senſes, perhavs, we 
may have; but adequar* eas, I ſuſpe&,we have not of any one 2mong(t 
them. And though the former of thele will ferve us for common Uic and 
Diſcourſe ; yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not capalle of {cicntifical 
Kyonledre; nor thall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive un- 
queſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and Demonltration,are 
Things we muſt not,. in theſe Matters, pretend ro, By the Colour, Fi- 
gure, Taſte, and Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear, 
and diſlindt eas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have.ot a Circle and a 
Triangle: But having no /,eas of the particular primary Qualities of 
the minute parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of oth Bodies we would 
apply them to, we cannot tell what effects they will proviace ; Nor when 
we ſcethoſe Effects, can we ſo much as gueſs, much leis know, their 
manner of production. T hus having no //2as of the particular me- 


Fence no Sci « 
cnce of Bodies. 


chanical Aﬀections of the minute parts of Bodies, thar are within our. 


view. and reach, we are ignorant of their Conttitutions, Powers, and 
Operations ; and ot Bodies more remote, we are yet more ipnorant, not 
knowing ſo much as their very outward Shzpes and Beings. 

$. 27. This, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our 
Knowledge is to the whole extent even of material Beings ; to which, 
it we add the Conſideration of rhat infinite number ot 8727s that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from our Knowledge, 
whereof we have no cognizance, nor can Ilrame to our iclves any di- 
ſftin& /deas of their ſeveral ranks and forts, we 1hall find this cauſe of 
Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt rhe 
whole intellectual World; a greater certainty, and more beautitul World, 


than the material. For, bating ſome very tew, and thoſe, it I may fo 


call them, ſuperficial /deas of Spirit which by refle&tion, we get of our 
own, and from thence, the beſt we can,collect of the Father of all Spirits, 
the eternal independent Author of them, and us, and all Things,we have 
no certain information, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but 
by revelation. Angels of all forts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : 
And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof tis likely there are more Orders 
than of corporeal Subſlances, are Things whereof our natural Faculties 
give usno certain account at all. That there are Minds, and thinking 
Beings, in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man has a reaſon, trom 
their Words and Actions,to be ſatisfied : And the Knowledge of his own 
Mind cannot ſufter a Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that _ iS8 
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GOD. Bur that there are degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and 
the great GOD, who is there, that by his own ſearch and ability can 
come to know > Much leſs have we diſtin 7deas of their diflerent Na. 
tures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein 
they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And therefore in 
what concerns their different Species and Properties, we are under an 


abſoiute ignorance. | ; 
6.28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial Beings, that are 


Secondly ant 
ef a d/cove- in the Univerſe; the want of 7deas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
cnq ory pu have ſeen. In the next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of no leſs 
Ideas we haze. Moment, is the want of a d:ſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Zdeas 
| we have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of uni. 
verfal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the former caſe, left only 
to Obſervation and Experiment ; which how narrow and confincd it js, 
how jar irom general Knowledge, we nced not be told. I ſhall give tome 
few inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. *T'is evj= 
dent thar the bulk, figure, and morion of ſeveral Badics about us, pro- 
duce in vs ſeveral Senſations, 2s of Colours, Sounds, 1ailes, or Smells, 
Plcafure and Pain, &c. Theſe mechanical Aﬀedtions of Bodies, hiving 
noaffinity at all wirh thoſe Ideas, they producein us.(there being no con. 
ceivable connexion between any impulſe of any fort of Budy, and any 
percepticn ot, a Colour, or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can 
have no diſtin Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience ; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as the effects or appoint- 
ment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which perfettly ſurpaſs our Compre- 
' henſions. As the /deas of ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, we have in our 
Minds, can, by. us, beno way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any cor- 
reſpondence or connexion be found between them and thoſe primary 
Qualities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; 19, on the 
other fide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies 1s as unconcei= 
vable How any thouglt ſhould produce a motion in Body is as remote 
from tie nature of our 7deas, as how any Body ſhouſd produce any 
Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, if Experience did not convince us, 
the Conſideration of the Things themſelves would never be able, in the 
leaſt, to diſcover tous. Theſe, and the like, thoug|i they have a con- 
{tant and regular connexion, in the ordinary courſe of Things ; yet that 
connexion being not difcoverable in the /deas themſelves, whici appeas= 
ring to have no neceſiary dependence one on another, we can attribute 
their connexion to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary Determination of that 
All-wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, 

in a way wholly above our weak Underſtanding to conceive. 

d. 29. In fome of our 7deas there are certain Relations, Habitudes, 
and Connexions,{o viſibly included in the Nature ot the /7eas thericlves, 
that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them,by any Fower what 
ſoever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and univerſal Iknows 
ledge. Thus the ea of a right-lined Triangle neceſſarily carries with 
it inan equality of its Anglesto two right ones.Nor can we conceive this 
Relation,this Connexion of theſe two eas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to 
depend on any arbitrary Power, which ot choice made it this, cr could 
make it .otherwife. But the coherence and continuity of the parts of 
Matter, the produCtion of Senfation in us of Colours and Sounds, &':, by 
impulſe and motion ; nay, the original Rules and Communication of 
Motion, being ſuch wherein we can diſcover no naturai connexion with 
any Jdeas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will 
. and 


Inſtances. 
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and good Pleaſure of the Wiſe Archite&t. I need not, I'think; here men- 
tion the Reſurrection of our Bodies, the future ſtate of this Globe of 
Earth, and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged to 
depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The Things that 
as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regular- 
ly, we may conclude, doact by a Law ſet them ; but yet by a Law, that 
we know not ; whereby, though Cauſes work ſteddily, and Effects con- 
ſtantly flow from them, yet their Connexions and Dependencies being 
not diſcoverable in our /deas, we can have but an experimental Know- 
ledpe of them. From all which 'tis caſfie to perceive, what a darkneſs we 
are involved in, how little 'tis of Being, and the Things that are, that we 
are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no injury to our Know- 
ledge, when we modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are fo far from 
being able to comprehend the whole nature of the Univerſe, and all the 
things contained in it, that we are not capable of a philoſophi cal X»ow- 
ledge of the Bodies that are about us, and make a part of us: Concer- 
ning their ſecondary Qualities, Powers, and Operations, we can have no 
univerſal Certainty. Several Effefts come every day within the notice of 
our Senſes, of which we have ſo far /ey/iz7ve Knowledge ; but the Caules, 
manner, andcertainty of their production, for the two foregoing Rea- 
ſons, we muſt be content to be ignorant of. In theſe wecan go no farther 
than particular Experience informs us of matter of fact, and by Analogy 
to gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other trials, like to pro- 
duce. But as to a perfect Sczence of natural Bodies, (not to mention ſpi- 
ritual Beings,) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch 


thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after ir. | 
d. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate /deas, and where there is a Thirdly, Wane 

certain and diſcoverable connexion between them, yet weare often igno- fot a, _ 

rant, for want of zracing thoſe /deas we have, or may have, and finding : 

out thoſe intermediate /deas, which may ſhew us, what habitude of 

agreement or diſagreement they have one witkanother. And thus ma- 

ny are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any imperfettion of 

their Faculties, or uncertainty in the Things themſelves ; but for want 

of application in acquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing 

thoſe /deas. That which has moſt contributed to hinder the due racing 

of our 7deas, and finding out their Relations, and Agreemerits or Dil- 

agreements one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of /Yords. 

It is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly difcover the 

agreement or diſagreement of /deas themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts 

flutter about, or ſtick only in Sourids of doubtful and uncertain ſignitica- 

tions. Mathematicians abſtracting their Thoughts ſrom Names, and 

accuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their Minds the eas themſelves z 

that they would conſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided 

thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering, and confuſion, which 

has ſo much hindred Men's progreſs in other parts of Knowledge ; who 

ſticking in Words of undetermined and uncertain ſignitication, were un- 

able to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Certain from Probable, Conſiſtent - 

from Inconſiſtent, in their own Opinions : Whereby the Increaſe brought 

into the Stock of real Knowledge has been very little, in proportion to 

the Schools, Diſputes,and Writings,the World has been fill'd with ; whilſt 

Men, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew not whereabour they 

were, how far their Diſcoveries were advanced, or what was wanting in 

their own, or the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in their Dif- 


coveries of the material, done, as they have in thoſe of the intelleual 
| T0 Worlds; 
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World, invvlvedin all the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful terms and 
ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and 
Stories of Zones and Tydes multiplied and- diſputed ; nay, Ships built, 
and Fleets {ct out, would never have taught us the way beyond the Line; 
and the Antipodes would ſtill be as much unknown, as when it was de- 
clared Hereſie to hold there were any. But having ſpoken ſufficiently 
of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe, that is commonly. made of them, I 
ſhall not fay any thing more of it here. | 
Extent inre- &$. 31. Hitherto we have examined the exten? of our Knowledge, in 
Jpect of Uni- reſpett of the ſeveral ſorts of Beings that are. There is another exzent 
verſa. of it, in reſpett of Univerſality; which will alſo deſerve to be conſidered: 
And in this regard, our Knowledge follows the Nature of our /deas. If 
the /deas are ab{traft, whoſe agreement, or diſagreement, we perceive, 
our Knowledge is univerſal. For what is known of ſuch general /deas, 
will be true of every particular thing, in whom that Eſſence, 2. e. that 
abſtract Zea is to be found ; and what is once known of ſuch 7deas, will 
be perpetually, and for ever true. So that as to all general Knowledge, 
we mult ſearch and find it only in our own Minds, and tis only the exa- 
mining of our own Zdeas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths belong- 
ingto Eſſences of Things,,(that is, to abſtra&t /deas) are eternal, and are 
to be found out by the contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences ; as the Exi- 
ſtence of Things is to be known only from Experience. But having 
more to ſay of this in the Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of general and 
real Knowledge, this may here ſuſlice as to the Univerſality of our Know- 
ledge in general. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


OljeHion, F- 1. Þ Doubt not but my Reader, by this time, may be apt to think, 
Knowledge that I have beenall this while only building a Caſtle in the Air; 
= pop eg and be ready to ſay to me, To what purpoſe all this ſtir? Knowledge, 
bare Viſon. Tay you 1s only the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
own Zdeas ; but who knows what thoſe /deas may be? Isthere any thing 
ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of Men's Brains 2 Where isthe Head 
that has no Chimera's init ? Or if there be a ſober anda wiſe Man, what 
difference will there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that 
of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World? They both have their /eas, 
and perceive the agreement and diſagreement with one another. If 
there be any difference between them, the advantage will be on the 
warm-headed Man's ſide, as having the more 7deas, and rhe more lively. 
And ſo, by your Rules, he will be the more knowing. It it be true, that 
all Knowledge lies only in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our own Zdeas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiait, and the Reaſonings 
| of a ſober Man, will be equally certain. 'Tis no matter how Things are : 
Soa Man obſerve but theagreement of his own Imaginations, and talk 
conformably ; it is all Truth, all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, 
will beas ſtrong Holds of Truth, as the Demonſtratives of Fzclid. That 
an Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this way as certain Knowledge, and 
as much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle, 


But 
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But of what uſe 7s all this fine Knowledge of Men's own Imaginations, to 
2 Man that enquires aſter the reality of Things? It matters not what 
Men's Fancies are, 'tis the Knowledge of Things that is only to be prized: 
*tis this alone gives a value to our Reaſonings, and preference to one 
Man's Knowledge over another's, that it is of Things as they really are, 
' and not of Dreams and Fancies. - | B 
$. 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Knowledge of our 7deas termi- {1 3#t/% 
nate in them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- agree with 
tended, our molt ſerious Thoughts would be of little more uſe, tha: the 72-14- 
Reſerves of a crazy Brain ; and the Truths built thereon of no mote 
weight, than the Diſcourſes of a Man, who ſees Things clearly in a 
Dream, and with great aſſurance utters them. But, 1 hope, before I 
have done, to make it evident, that this way of certainty, by the Know- 
ledge of our own 7deas, goes a little farther than bare Imagination ; and, 
[ believe, it will appear, that all the certainty of general Truths a Man 
has, lies in nothing elle. | 
d. 3. 'Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately, but only 
by the. intervention of the //eas it has of them. Our Knowledge therefore 
is real, only fo far as there is a conformity between our /zeas and the re. 
ality of Things. But what ſhall be here the Criterion 2 How {hall the 
Mind, when it perceives nothing but its own deas, know that they 
agree with Things themſelves ? This, though it ſeem not to want diffi- 
culty, yer, I think, there be two ſorts of /deas that, we may be aflured, 
agree with Things. Toe | 
Q. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple /deas, which fince the Mind, as has 4s, Fi, 48 
been ſhewed, can by no means make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the //"7's Ideas 
product of Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, and produ- ** 
cing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by the Wiſdom and Will of our 
Maker, they are ordained and adapted to, From whence it follows, that 
ſimple Ideas are not fictions of our Fancies, .but the natural and regular 
productions of Things without us, really operating upon us ; and lo car- 
ry with them all the conformity our ſtate requires, which is to repreſent 
Things under thoſe appearances they are fitted to produce in us ; where- 
by we may diſtinguiſh the Subſtances they are in, and apply thern to our 
Uſes. Thus the /dea of Whiteneſs, or Bicterneſs, as it is in tv Mind, 
exactly anſwering the Power which is in any Body to precjuce it there, 
has all the real conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things with» 
out us. And tbis conformity between our ſimple /deas, and the exi- 
ſence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. | 
d. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being Secondy, Alt 
Archetypes of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of _— 
any thing, nor referred'to the exiſtence of any thing, as to rizeir Origi- ſtances. 
nals, cannot want any conformity neceſſary to real Kniwwledge, For that 
which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing burir ſelf, can never be ca- 
pable of a wrong, repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the true apprehen- 
ſion of any thing, by its diflikeneſs to it ; and ſuch, excepting thoſe of 
Subſtances, are all our complex 7deas ; which, as I have ſhewed in ano- 
ther place,are Combinations of /deas, which the Mind, by its free choice, 
puts together, without conſidering any connexion they have in Nature, 
And hence it is, that in all theſe ſorts the /deas themſelves are conlide- 
red as the Archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, bur as they are 
conformableto them. Sothat we cannot but be infallibly certain, that 
all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe /deas 1s real, and reaches 


Things themſelves: Becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſonings. and Dit- 
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courſes of this kind, we intend Things no farther, than as they are con- 
ſormable to our eas ; fo that in theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain un- 
doubted reality. | | 
Henee the Re Y. 6. 1 doubt not but it will be eaſily granted, that the XAnowledge we 
ality of Ms- may have of Mathematical Truths, is not only Certain, but real Know- 
ebemariea" ledge ; not idle Chimera's of Men's Brains : And yet if we will conſider, 
8” we ſhall find, that it is only of our own /deas. The Mathematician 
conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a ReQangle, or Circle, 
only as they are in /dea in his own Mind ; for 'tis poſſible he never 
ſound either of them exiſting mathemarically, z. e. preciſely true, in his 
Life : But yet the knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belong- 
ing to a Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting : Becauſe real Things are no 
farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, 
than as Things really agree to thoſe Archerypes in his Mind. Is it true 
of the /dea of a Triangle, that its three Angles are equal to two right 
ones? Ir is true alſo of a 7riangle, where-ever it really exiſts. What- 
ever other Fjgureexiſts, that is not exatly anſwerable to that 7dea of a 
Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſition. And 
therefore he is certain all his knowledge concerning ſach J1deas, is real 
Knowledge : Becauſe intending Things no farther, than they agree with 
thoſe his /deas, he is fure what he knows concerning thoſe Figures, when 
they have barely an /deal exiffence in his Mind, will hold true of them 
alſo, when they have a real exiſtence in Matter ; his conſideration being 
barely of thoſe Figures, which are theſame where-ever or however they 
exiſt, | 
And of moral, $- 7- And hence it follows, that moral Knowledge is as capable of 
| real Certainty, as Mathematicks. For Certainty being but the Per- 
ception of the agreement, or diſagreement of our /deas ; and De- 
monſtration nothing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the 
Intervention of other /deas, or Mediums, our moral [deas, as well as 
mathematical , being Archetypes themſelves, and fo adequate, and 
complete 7deas, all the agreement, or diſagreement we ſhall find in 
them, will produce real Knowledge, as well as in mathematical Fi- 
gures. | | 
Exiſtence ws Y. 8. That which is requiſite to make our Knowledge certain, is the 
required eo Clearneſs of our /deas; and that which is required to make it real, 
make it 1eal. 55, that they anſwer their Archetypes, Nor ler it be wondred, that I 
place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the Conſideration of our 
Ideas, with fo little Care and Regard (as it may ſeem) to the real 
Exiſtence of Things : Since moſt of thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up 
the Thoughts, and engage the Diſpures of thoſe who pretend to make 
it their Buſineſs to enquire after Truth and Certainty, will, I pre- 
ſume, upon Examination be found to be geveral Propoſitions, and No- 
tions, in which Exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes 
of the Mathematicians about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick SeQtions, 
or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the Exiſtence of any of 
thoſe Figures ; but their Demonſtrations which depend on their eas, 
are the fame, whether there be any Square or Circle exiſting in the 
World, or no. In the ſame manner, the Truth and. Certainty of me- 
ral Diſcourſes abſtracts from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Vertues in the World, whereof they treat : Nor is 7ullys Offi- 
ces lefs 'true, becauſe there is no body in the World that exactly pra- 
QAiſes his Rules, and lives up to thar Pattern of a vertuous Man, _—_ 
e 


he has given us, and which exiſted no-where when he writ but in eg. 

If it be rrue in Speculation, z.e. in /Jea, that Murther deſerves Death 

it will alſo be true in Reality of any Action that exiſts conformable to 

that /dea of Murther, As for other Actions, the Truth of chat Propoſi- 

tion concerns them not. And thus itis of all other Species of Things; 

which have no other Efſences bur thoſe Zdeas which are in the Minds of 

Men. bb 

Q. 9. Bur it will here be ſaid, that .if moral Knowledge be placed in NY #ill it be 

. "jew , '* leſs erue or 

the Contemplation of our own morat /deas, and thoſe, as other Modes, cerrain?, 3; 

be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions will there be of Juſtice cauſe moral 

and Zemperance 2 What confuſion of Vertues and Vices, if every one RY of 

may make what 7deas of them he pleafes > No contuſion nor diſorder in king ya ger 

the Things thernſelves, nor the Reaſonings about them ; no more than 2: 

(in Mathematicks) there would be a diſturbance in the Demonſtration, 

or a change in the Properties of Figures, and their Relarions one to ano- 

ther, ifa Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 7rape- 

2:41 with four right Angles : that 1s, in plain E-g/i/h, change the Names 

of the Figures, and call that by one Name, which Mathematicians call'd 

ordinarily by another. For let a Man make to himlſelt the /dca of a 

Figure with three Angles, where of one is a right one, and call it, if he 

pleaſe, Equilaterum, or Trapezzum, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, 

and Demonſtrations about that /dea, will be the fame, as if he call'd 

ita Reftangular-Triangle. | conteſs, the change of the Name, by the 

impropriety of Speech, will at firft diſturb him, who knows not what 

Hdea it ſtands for ; but as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, and Conſequen- 

ces and Demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt theſame is it in moral 

Knowledge, let a Man have the /zea of taking from others, without 

their Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call 

this Za/tice, if hepleaſe. He-that takes the Name here without the /dea 

- put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another /dea of his own to that 

Name: Bur ſtrip the //ea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the 

Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if you call'd 

it /njuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, breed uſually 

miore diſorder, becauſe they are not fo eaſily redified, as in Mathema- 

ticks, where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, makes the Name uleleſs; 

and of no force : For what need of a Sign, when the Thing ſignified is 

preſent and in view? But'in moral Names, that cannot be 10 eaſily 

and ſhortly done, becaufe of the many Decompoſitions that go to the 

making up the complex eas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all this, the 

miſcalling of any of thoſe 7dtas, contrary to the uſual figitification of the 

Words of that Language, hinders not but we may have certain and de- 

monſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveral agreements and diſagreements, 

if we will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the fame precife eas, 

and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another,, withont being 

led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate the /dea under conſidera- 

tion, from the Sign that ſtands for it, our Knowledge goes equally on in 

the diſcovery ot real Truth-and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make 
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uſe of. | | 
$. 10. One thing more we-areto take notice of, That where G O D, Minaming 

or any other Law-maker, hath defined any moral Names, there they —_ n= 

have madc the Eſſence of that Species to which thar Name belongs ; and F he Knew: 

there it is not ſafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe : But in other caſes *ris /dze. 

bare impropriety of Speech toapply them contrary tothe common uſage 


of thie Country. But yet even this too diſturbs not the certainty - that 
: NOW = 
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Knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by 2 due contemplation and com- 
paring of thoſe even nick-nam'd 7deas. | | 

Ideas of Sub- )- 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of complex Ideas, which being 
flances have referred to Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our 
o tr Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of being real; and theſe areour 
_ Zdeas of Subſtances : which conſiſting of a Colleion of fimple 7deas, 
ſuppoſed taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by 
having more or different /deas united to them, than are to be found uni- 
ted in rhe Things rhemſelves : From whence it comes to pals, that they 
may, and often do fail of being exattly conformable to Things them- 

ſelves. 
Sp far as they Y. 12. I fay then, that to have /dea of Szb/tances, which, by be- 
azree wth ing conformable to Things, may afford us rea/ Knowledge, it is not 
n anc ay enough, as in Modes, to put together ſuch /deas as have no inconſi- 
ror——g ſtency, though they did never before ſo exiſt. Y. g. the /deas of Sacri- 
them 4; real. fege, or Perjury, Sc. wereas real and true /deas before, as after the exi- 
ſtence ofany ſuch fat. But oxr Ideas of Subſtances being ſuppoled Co- 
pies, and referred to Archetypes without us, muſt ſtill be raken from 
ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not conſiſt of /deas put 
together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, without any real pattern they 
were taken from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a 
Combination. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what 
real Conſtitution it is of Subſtances, whereon our fimple 7deas depend, 
and which really is the cauſe of the ſtrict union of tome of them one 
with another, and the excluſion of others ; there are very few of them 
that we can be ſure areor arenot inconſiſtent in Nature, any farther than 
Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reaches. Herein therefore is foun- 
ded the Reality of our Knowledge concerning SubFances, that all 
our complex Jzeas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only as are made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature, 
And our eas being thus true, though not, perhaps, very exaQt Co- 
pies, are yet the Subjeds of real (as far as we have any) Anowledge of 
them ; Which (as has been already ſhewed) will not be found to reach 
very far: But ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Knowledge, What- 
ever /deas we have, the Agreement we find they have with others, 
will ſtill be Knowledge. It thoſe 7Jecas be abſtratt, it will be general 
Knowledge. But to make it rea/ concerning Subſtances, the /deas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of Things ; whatever ſimple /deas 
have been found to co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may with con- 
fidence join together again, and ſo make abſtratt /deas of Subſtan- 
ces. For whatever have once had an union in Nature, may be united 

| apain. 

In our Enqui- \Q. x3. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our Thoughts and 
Subſe _ abſtract /deas to Names, as if there were, or could be no other Sorts of 
muft conſider Things, than what known Names had already determined, and as it 
Ideas, and net were ſet out, we ſhould think of Things with greater freedom and leſs 
— on bag confuſion, than perhaps we do. *'Twould potlibly be thought a bold 
Names, or Paradox, if not a very dangerous Falſhood, if I ſhould fay, that ſome 
</vy- ca Changelings, who have lived forty years together, without any appea- 
> - --> ogy rance of Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt : Which 
| prejudice is fovnded upon nothing elle but a falſe Suppolition, that theſe 
two Names, 4fanand Beaſt, ſtand for diſtin&t Species fo fer out by real 
Eſſences, that there can come no other Species between them : Where- 


as if we will abſtrat from thoſe Names, and the Suppoſition of —_ 
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cifick Eſſences made by Nature, wherein all things of the ſame Denomi- 
nations did exactly and equally partake ; if we would not fanſie, that 
there were a certain number of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, as in 
Molds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Zea of the Shape; 
Motion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, is as much a diſtin ea, 
and:makes as much a diſtin ſor? of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the 
Idea of the ſhape of an 4/s with Reaſon, would be difterent from either 
that of a Man or Beaſt; and bea Species of an Animal between, ordiſtin& 
from both. 15] 43 | | : 
| &. x4. Hereevery body will be ready to ask, if Changelings may be Ofjefion a- 
ſuppoſed ſomething between Man and Beaſt ; *Pray* what are they ? Tome un 
anſwer, Changelings ; which is as good a Word to ſignifie ſomething being ſome- . 
different from the ſignification of MAN or BE AST, as the Names FPIng __ 
Man and Beaſt are to have fignifications dificrent one from the other. Beaſt, oc vo 
This, well conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and ſhew my meaning #4: ; 
without any: more ado. But I am not ſounacquainted with the Zeal of 
ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequences, and to ſee Religi- 
on threatned, whenever any one ventures to quit their forms of Spea- 
king, as not to foreſee what Names ſuch.a Propoſition as this is like to 
be charged with : And without doubt it will be asked, If Changelings 
are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in 
the other World 2 To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know 
or enquire. To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall : It will make their 
ſtate neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing of it, or 
no: They are in the hands of a faithful Creator and a bountiful Father, 
who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts 
or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to Names and Species of 
our Contrivance. And we that know fo little of this preſent World we 
are in, may, I think, content our ſelves without being peremptory, in 
defining thedifferent ſtates Creatures ſhall come into, when they go off 
this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known to all thoſe, who 
are capable of Inſtruion, Diſcourſe, and Reaſoning, that they thall 
come'to an account, and receive according to what they have done in 
this Body. | - 

d. 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, The force of theſe Men's Queſtion, 
(viz, Will you deprive Changelings of afuture ſtate ? ) is founded on one 
of two Suppoſitions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, That all Things 
that have the outward ſhape and appearance of a Man, muſt neceſlarily 
be defigned to an immortal future Being, after this Liſe. Or, ſecondly, 
that whatever is of humane Birth, muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Imagti- 
nations, and ſach Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I defire 
then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental difference be- 
tween themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in both being exactly 
the ſame, to conſider, whether they can imagine Immortality annexed 
to any outward ſhape of the Body ; the very propoſing it, 1s, I ſuppoſe, 
enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, 
how much ſoever immerſed in Matter, allow'd that Excellency to any 
Figure of the groſs, ſenſible, outward parts, as to affirm eternal Liſe due 
to it, or neceſ{ary conſequence of it ; or that any maſs of Matter ſhould, 
aſter its diſſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting 
ſtate of Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, only becauſe it was moulded 
into this or that figure, and had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts. 
Suchan Opinion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Fi- 
ure, turns out of doors all confideration of Soul or Spirit, upon whoſe 

account 
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account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded im- 
morta}, and others not. This is to attribute more to the out-ſide, than 
in-ſide of Things ; to place the Excellency of a Man, more in the exter- 
nal Shape of his Body, than internal Perfe&tions of his Soul ; which is 
but little better than to annex the great and ineſtimable advantage of 
Immortality and Liſe everlaſting, which he has above other material Be- 
ings: To annex it, I ſay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his 
Coat ; for this or that outward Make of our Bodies, no more carries with 
it the hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit 
gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that 
it will make him immortal. *Twill perhaps be ſaid, that no Body thinks 
that the Shape makes any thing, immortal, but 'tis the Shape is the ſign 
ofa rational Soul within which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
ſign of any ſuch Thing 2 for barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo. Ir 
would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know 
ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, that 
the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance 
or ation of Life, than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living 
Soul in it, becauſe of its Shape, as that there is a rational Soul in a Change- 
ling, becauſe he has the out-ſide of a rational Creature ; when his Actions 
carry far leſs marks of Reaſon withthem, in the whole courſe of his Lite, 
than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 

$. 16. But 'tis the iſſue of rational Parents, and muſt therefore be con- 
cluded to have a rational Soul. I know not þy what Logick you muſt 
conclude fo. I am ſurethis 1s a conclufion, That Men no-where allow 
of : For if they did, they would not make bold, as every-where they 
do, to defiroy ill-formed and miſ-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe 
are Monſters, Let them be ſo ; What will your drivling, unintelligenr, 
intratable Changeling be ? Shall a detect in the Body make a Monſter ; a 
defect in the Mind, (the far more Noble, and in the.common phraſe, 
the far more Eſſential Part) not ? Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, 
make a Monſter, and put ſuch Iſſue out of the Rank of Men ; the want 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding, not ? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now : This is to place all in the Shape, and to 
take the meaſure of a Man only by his out-fide. To ſhew that accor- 
ding to the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do lay the 
whole fireſs on the Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species 
cf Man, (as they make it,) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable 
ſoever it be, and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace 
their Thovghts and Practice alittle farther, and then it will plainly ap- 


_ pcar. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a rational Soul, though 


It appear not ; this is paſt doubt, fay you. Make the Ears a little longer, 
and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then 
you begin to boggle : Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 
and then you are at a ſtand : Add ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of 
a Brute to it, and let the Head be pertely that of ſome other Animal, 
then preſently tis a Moxſter ; and 'tis demonſtration with you, that it 
hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroy'd. Where now (I ask) ſhall 
be the juſt meaſure, which the utmoſt bounds of that Shape, which car- 
ries wich it a rational Soul : For ſince there has been humane Fztus's 
produced, half Beaſt, and half Man ; and others three parts one, and one 
part t'other: And ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the variety of ap- 
proaches to one ſhape or the other, and may have ſeveral degrees of mix- 
ture of the likeneſs of 3 Man, or a Brute. 1 would gladly know _ ws 

thoſe 
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thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which according to this Hypotheſis, are, or 
are not capable of a rational Soul to be joined to them ? What ſort of 
out-ſide is the certain ſign, that there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant with- 
in 2 For 'till that be done, we talk at random of May ; and ſhall always, 

| fear, do ſo, as long as we give our ſelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of ſetled and fixed Species in Nature, we know not what. 
Bur after all, I defire it may be conſidered, that thoſewho think they have 
anſwercd the difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped Fztus is a Mon- 
fer, run into the ſame fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a 
Species between Man and Beaſt : For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter 
in the caſe, (if the word Monſter ſignifie any thing at all,) but ſomething 
neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either; and juſt fo is 
the Changeling before-mentioned. So neceſlary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of Species and Eſlences, if we will truly look into the Na- 
ture of Things and examine them, by what dur Faculties can diſcover 
in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies have been taken up 
about them. iz 7 

$. 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too 04jeRion «- 
cautious, that Words and Spectzes, in the ordinary Notions we have been g4t a 
uſed to of them, impoſe not on us: For I am apt to think, therein lies Gere SNEs 
one great obſtacle to our clear and diſtin Knowledge, eſpecially in re- eh berween 
ference to Subſtances ; and from thence has roſe a great part of the Dif- Ma» and 
ficulties about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom our ſelves to 272 *1* 
ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from Words, we might, in 
a great meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within our own Thoughts ; 
but yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as 
we retained the Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing - 
elſe but our abſtrat 7deas, (ſuch as they are,) with Names annexed to 
them, to be ſigns of them. 

d. 18. Where-ever we perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any Recapirils- 
of our 7deas there is cettain Knowledge ; and where-ever we are fure #97 
thoſe /deas agree with the reality of Things, there iscertain real Know- - 
ledge. Of which agreement of our 7deas with the reality of Things, 
having here given the Marks,. I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that 
Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts j which whatever it was to others, was, 

1 confeſs, to me heretofore; one of thoſe De/derata which I found great 
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CHAP. V, 
Of Truth in general. 


d.r. Hat is Trath, was an Enquiry many Ages ſince ; and it be- 

ing that which all Mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch 

after, it cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it 

conſiſts ; and ſo acquaint our ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve 
how the Mind.diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. 

$. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the Word, to 

fenifie nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the Things ſigni- 


5. 6 Ideaszr fied by them, do agree or diſagree with one another. The joining or ſepa- 


Words : 


Which make 


rating of Signs here meant is what by another name, we call Propoſition. 
So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions; whereof there are 
two ſorts, viz. Mental and Verbal ; as thereare two forts of Signs com- 
monly made uſe of, viz. /deas and Words. 

$. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is very neceſſary to conſider 


mental or 27- Tryth of Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtintly one from another : 


bal Propeſiti- 


ONS, 


Mental Pro» 
Poſitions are 
wery hard to 
be treated of. 


bur yet it is very difficult to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is unavoi- 
dable, in treating of mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words ; and 
then the inſtances given of Mental Propoſitions, ceafe immediately to be 
barely Mental, a»4become Yerha/. For a mental Propoſition being no- 
thing but a bare conſideration of the 7deas, as they are in our Minds 
ſtripp'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely mental Propoſitions, 

as ſoon as they are put into Words. 
$. 4- And that which makes it yet harder 70 zreat of mental and verbal 
Propoſitions ſepatately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their Thinking 
and Reafonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words inſtead of /deas ; 
at leaſt when the ſubject of rheir Meditation contains 1n it complex /deag. 
Which is a great evidence of the imperfe&tion and uncertainty of our 
Hdeas of that kind, and may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark 
to ſhew us, what are thoſe Things, we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed 
Tdeas of, and what not. For it we will curiouſly obſerve the way our 
Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that 
when we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, about 
Ilhite or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can, and 
often do frame in our Minds the /deas themſelves, without refleCting on 
the Names : But when we would conſider, or make Propoſitions about 
the more complex Jdeas, as of a Man, Vitrio!, Fortitude, Glory, we 
uſually put the Name for the /dea; becauſe the /deas thele Names ſtand 
for, being for the moſt part imperfeQ, confuſed, and undetermined, we 
refle&ton the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, certain, 
and diſtin, and readier occurr to our Thoughts, than the pure 7deas ; 
and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of the /Jeas themſelves, 
even when we would meditate and reaſon within our ſelves, and make 
tacit mental Propoſitions. In SubFFances, as has been already noted, 
this is occaſioned by the imperſeCtion of our /cas, we making the Name 
ſtand for the real Eſſence, of which we have no ea at all. In Modes, 
it is occaſioned by the great number of ſimple /4eas, that go to the ma- 
king them up- For many of them being very much compounded, the 
Name 
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Name occurrs much eafier, than the complex zea it if, which requires 
time and attention to be recolleed,. and exaAly repreſented to the 
Mind, evenin thoſe Men, who have formerly been at the pains to do it ; 
and is utterly impoſſible to be done by thoſe, who though they have rea- 
dy, intheir Memory, the greateſt part of the common Words of their 
Language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, to 
conſider what preciſe /deas the moſt of them ſtood for : Some confuſed 
or obſcure Notions liave ferved their turns; and many who talk very 
much of Religzon and Conſcience, of Church and Faith, of Power and 
Right, of Obſtrudtions and Humours, Melancholy and Choler, would, per- 
haps, have little left in their Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould 
deſire them to think only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe 
Words, with which they ſo often confound others,and not ſeldom them- 


ſelves alſo. | OE. | " 
4. 5. But to return to the conſideration of Truth; We muſt, I fay, Being notþing 
obſerve two ſorts of Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. on x - Foc 
Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Underſtandings are without rating lgeas 
the ufe of Words pe? together, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving, or —_ 
judging of rheir agreement, or diſagrZrnent. | = | 7 
Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Fords the ſigns of our 7deas 
put together or ſeparated in affirmative or negative Sentences. By which 
way oft affirming or denying, theſe Signs,made by Sounds, are, asit were; - 
put together or ſeparated one from another. S5that Propoſition conſiſts - 
in joining, or ſeparating Signs ; and Truth conſiſts in the putting toge- 
ther, or ſeparating theſe Signs, according as the Things they ſtand for 
agree, or diſagree. | ES EE : 
$. 6. Every one's Experiencewill fatisfie hitn; that the Mind, either by hen ment] 
perceiving or ſuppoſing the agreement or diſagreement of any of irs Propoſitions 
Iaeas, does tacitly within it ſelf put them irito a kind of Propoſition 5;,.5. 4 
affirmative or negative, which I have endeavoured to exprels by the when verbal: 
Terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the Mind, 
which is ſo familiar to every thinking and reaſoning Man, is eafier ro be 
conceived by refleing on what paſſes in us, when we affirm or deny, 
than to be explained by Words. When a Man has in his Mind the /dea 
of two Lines, viz. the Side and Dzagonal of a Square, whereof the Dia- 
onal is an Inch long, he may have the /dea alſo of the diviſion of that 
Fine, into a cettain number of equal] parts; v.g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or ariy other Number, and thay have the Zdea of 
that Inch-Line, being diviſible of not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as 
a certain number of them will be equal to the Side-line. Now whenever 
he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or 
diſagree to his /dea of that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe 
two /deas, viz. the /dea of that Line, and the /dea of that kind of Di- 
viſibility, and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true, or falſe, ac- 
cording as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility; a Diviſibility into ſuck aliquor 
parts; does really agree to that Lihe, or no : And when /deas are fo put 
together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they or the Things they ſtand for 
do agree, or not, that is, as I may callir, mental Truth. But 7ratho 
Words 1s fomething more, and thatis the affirming or denying of Words 
one of another, as the /deaz they ſtand for agree or diſagree: And this 
again 1s twofold, either parely Yerbal, and tritling, which [ſhall ſpeak of, 
Chap.10. or Real and inſtructive; which ts the Object of that real Know- 


ledge, which we have ſpoken of already. | 
Uu z 0.7. But 
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Obje1on 4 \ 7, But here again will be apt to” occurr the ſame doubt about 
Lam _— Truth, that did about Knowledge : And it will be objeQted, That if 
tus: may al Truth be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Words in Propoſiti- 
be chamerica'. gns, as the 1deas they ſtand for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the 
Knowledge of Truth is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be ; nor 
worth the Pains and Time Men employ 1a the ſearch of it : ſince 4y 
this account, it amounts to ro more than the conformity of Words, to 
the Chimera's of Men's Brains, Who knowsnot what odd Notions ma- 
ny Men's Heads are fill'd with, and what ſtrange /deas all Men's Brains 
are capable of ? But if we reſt here, we know the Truth of nothing. by 
this Rule, but of the viſionary World in our own Imaginations ; nor 
haveother Truth; but what as muck concerns Z#arpies and Centaurs, 
as Men and Horſes. For thoſe, and the like, may be /deas in our 
Heads, and have their agreement and diſagreemerit there, as well as 
the /deas of real Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about 
them. And'twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cex- 
raurs are Animals, as that al! Men are Animals ; and. the certainty of 
one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the Words 
are put together according to the agreement of the Jdeas in-,our 
Minds: And the agreement of the /dea of Animal, with that of 
Centaur, is as Clear and viſible to the Mind, as the agreement of the 
Idea of Animal, with that of Man ; and ſo theſe two Propoſitions 
are equally true, equally certain. But of what ute is all ſuch Truth to 
us ? : T SF HEFRE FA $0678 68 
Anſwered zeal \ h, 8. Though what has been faid inthe fore-going Chapter, to diſtin- 
+ von i about -uith real from imaginary Knowledge, might tuſfice here, in anſwer to 
as agreeing ©. —*. _ un - A 
co1vmngs, © this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real: 7Zruth itrom. chimerical, or (if you 
pleaſe,) barely nominal, they depending both on the ſame. foundation ; 
yet it may not be amiſs here again to conſider, rhat though our Words 
ſignifie nothing but our Zdeas, yet being deſigned by them ro 1tignifie 
'] hings, the 7ruth they contain, when purt-1nto Propoſitions, will be 
only Verbal, when they ſtand tor /deas in the Mind, that have nor an 
agreement with the reality of Things. And therefore Truth, as well 
as Knowledge, may well come under the diſtinction ot Yerbal and Keal ; 
that being only verbal Truth wherein Terms are joined, according to 
the agreement or diſagreement of the /deas they ſtand tor, withour re- 
garding whether our 7deas are ſuch as really have, or are capable of 
having an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain zeal 7 ruth, 
when theſe ſigns are joined, as our /deas agree; and when our 7/eas 
are ſuch, as we know are capable of having .an Exitlence in Nature : 
which in Subſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have 
exiſted, 
Falſheed & I. 9g. Truth is the marking down in Words, the agreement or difa- 
ebe joining of greement of 1deas as it is. Falſhood is the marking down in Words, 
wiſe than *" the agreement or diſagreement of /deas otherwiſe than it is. And fo 
their Ideas. far asthefe /deas, thus marked by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo 
pts far only is the Zrath real, The knowledge of this Truth, confiſts in 
knowing what /deas the Words ſtand for, and the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of thoſe /deas, according as it is marked by thoſe 
Words. 
General Pro- YO- 10. But becauſe Words are looked on as the great Conduits of Truth 
pe/itions robe and Knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of Iruth,and com- 
_—_— a monly in reaſoning about it, we make ute of Words and Propoſitions, I 
FE. : l 
= * ſhall more atlargeenquire, wherein the certainty of real Truths, _ 
j ne 
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ned in Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had; 2nd endeavour 
to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are capable of being 
certain of their real Truth, or Falſhood. 

I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt employ 
our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. General Truths are moſt 
looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our Knowledge ; 
and by their comprehenſiveneſs, ſatisfying usat once of many particulars, 
enlarge our view, and ſhorten our way to Knowledge. 

S. 11+. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe hetore-mentioned, there x. and. 
are other ſorts of Truths ; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking Things niet apificel 
according to the perſuaſion of our own Minds , though the Propoſition 7%: 
we ſpeak, agree notto the reality of Things. z. Metaphy/ical Truth,which 
is nothing but the real Exiſtence of Things; conformable to the 7deas to 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt 
in the very beings of Things, yet when conſidered a little nearly, will 
appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby the Mind joins that parti- 
cular Thing, to the /zea it had before ſetled with a name to it. But theſe 
Conſiderations of Truth, either having been before taken notice of, or 
not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 
mentioned them: 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and Certainty. 


d. r. Hough the examining and judging of eas by themſelves, Trearing of 
their Names being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way Words neceſ-.. 

to clear and diſtin Knowledge : yet through the prevailing cuſtom of (7, _—_— 
uſing Sounds for 7deas, I think it is very ſeldom praiſed ; and every © 
one may obſerve how common it 1s for Names to be made uſe of, in- 
flead of the /deas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon within 
their own Breaſts; eſpecially if the /eas be very complex, and made 
up of a great collettion of ſimple ones. This makes the conſideration of 
Words and Propoſitions, ſo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Knowledge, 
that 'tis very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without explaining 
the other. | oY | 

$.2. All the Knowledge we have, being only of particular or general General 
Truths, "tis evident, that whatever may be done in the former ot theſe, Rigg nn". 
che latter,whichis that which with Reaſon is moſt ſought after,can never /,,4. > wg 
be well made known, and is very ſe/dom apprehended, but as concerved verbal Prope- 
and expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the Exami- S608 
nation of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and Certainty of 
univerſal Propoſitions. 

$. 3. But that we may not be miſ-led in this caſe, by that which is the $,,,,;,,, 


danger every-where, I mean by the doubtfulneſs of Terms, 'tis fir to obs rwofold, of | 


ſerve, that Certainty is two-fold ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of yo = of 
Anowledge, Certainty of Truth is, when Words are ſo put together in : 
Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the agreement or diſagreement of the 
Hdeas they ſtand for, as really it is: Certainty of Knowledge is, to per- 
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ceive the agreement or diſagreemeat of /dcas, as exprefled in any Propo- 

ſition. This we ufually call knowing, or being certain of the Truth of 

___ any Propoſition. | | 

mu gp 9 $. 4. Now becauſe we cdmor be certdin of the Truth of any general 
ans 3 zrue, Propoſition, anleſs we know the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species 
mhere the Eſ- 3t5 Terms fland for, it 15 necefiary we ſhould know the Eſſence of eacti 
ore <a> Species, - Which is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all 
+4 60 md ſimple /deas and Modes, is not hard to do: For in theſe, the real and 
korn, nominal Eſſence being the fame ; or, which 1s all one, the abſtract 7dea, 
which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and Boundary, 

that is, or can be ſuppoſed, of the Species, there can be no doubr, how 

far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehended under each 

Term ; which, 'tis evident, are all, that have an exat Conformity with 

the /dea it ſtands for, and no other. Bur in Subſtances, wherein a real 

Eſſence, diſtin from the nominal, is ſuppoſed ro conſtitute, determine, 

and bound the Species, the extent oithe general Word is very uncertain : 

becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, we cannot know what is, or is 

not of that Species, ard conſequently what may, or may not with cer- 

tainty be affirmed of it. - And thus ſpeaking of a Har, or Go/d, or any 

other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe 

real Eſſence which Nature regularly imparts to every Individual of that 

Kind, whereby it ismade to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of 

the Truthof any Affirmation or Negation madeof it. For Mar, or Gold, 

taken in this ſenſe, and uſed for. Species of Things, conſtituted by real 

Eſſences, different from the complex dca in the Mind of the Speaker, 

ſand for we know not what ; and theextent of theſe Species, with ſuch 
Boundaries, are ſo unknown and undetermined, hat it is impoſſible, with 

1 any certainty, to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is 
yellow. But where the nominal Effence is k-pt to, as the Boundary 

ofeach Species, and Men extend the Application of any general 

Term no farther than to the particular Things, in which the complex 

7dea it ſtands for, is to be found, there they are in no danger to miſtake 

the bounds of each Species, or be in doubt, on this account, whether 

any Propoſition be true, or no. I have choſe to explain this uncer- 

trainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made uſe of the 

Terms of Eſſences and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the abſurdity, and 


inconvenience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of Realities 


than barely abſtract /deas with Names to them. To ſuppoſe, that the 
Species of Things are any thing but the ſorting of them under general 
Names, according, as they agree to ſeveral abſtrat /deas, of which we 
make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound Truth, and introduce Un- 
certainty into all general Propoſitions, that can be made about them. 
Though therefore theſe Things might, to People not poſleſſed with ſcho- 
faſtick Learning, be perhaps treated of, in a better and clearer way ; 
' Fet thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences and Species, having got root in 
moſt Peoples Minds, who have received any tinQture from the Lears- 
ning, Which has prevail'd in this part of the World, are to be diſcove- 
red and removed, to make way for that nſe of Words, which ſhould 
convey Certainty with it. | 
This more $. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for Species, 
particularly which are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we know nor, 
faves. Sub- re not capable to convey Certainty to rhe Vnderanding : Of the Truth 
of general Propoſitions made up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. - he 
reaſon 
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reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be ſure that this or that quali- 
ty i9 in Gold, when we know not what is or is not Gold : Since in this 
way of ſpeaking, nothing is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence, which 
we not knowing, cannot know where it is, or 1s not, and fo cannot be 
ſure, that any parcel of Matterin the World is or isnot in this ſenſe Gold ; 
being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which makes 
any thing to be called Gold, 2. e. that real Eſſence of Gold whereof we 
have no ea at all. This being as impoſſible for us to know, as it is for 
a blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Panſie is, or is not to 
be found, whilſt he has no 7Jea of the Colour of a Panſlie at all. Or if 
we could (which is impoſlible) certainly know where a real Eſſence, 
which we know nor, is, v. g. in what parcels of Matter the real Eſſence 
of Gold is, yet could we not be fure, that this or that Quality could with 
truth be affirm'd of Gold ; ſince *tis impoſſible for us to know, that this 
or that Quality or ea has a neceſſary connexion with a real Eſſence of 
which we have no /Yeas at all, whatever Species that ſuppoſed real El- 
ſence may be imagined to conſtitute. © | 
- $. 6. On the other ſide, the Names of Sub/tances, when made uſe of, The Trath of 
as they ſhould be, for the /Jeas Men have in their Minds, though they = a= 
carry a clear and determinate ſignification with them, w// not yet ſerve cmo—_ 
is to make many univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can be cerrain. Subſtances, » 
Not becauſein thisuſe of them we are uncertain what Things are ſignified ©? ** v9" 
by them, but becauſe the complex 7deas they ſtand for, are ſuch Combi- 
nations of ſimple ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable conne- 
xion or repugnancy, but with a very few other 7deas. ES 
d. 7. The complex 7deas, that our Names of Subſtances properly ſtand Becauſe , Co- 
for, are ColleCtions of ſuch Qualities, as have been obſerved to co-exiſt : _— 
but what other Qualities neceſfarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we caſes ro be 
cannot certainly know, unleſs wecan diſcover their natural dependence ; 497: 
which in their primary Qualities, we can go but a very little way in ; 
and in all their ſecondary Qualities, we can diſcover no connexion at all, 
ſor the Reaſons mentioned, Chap. 3. viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the 
real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality parti- 
cularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerveus only for expe- 
rimental (not univerſal) Knowledge ; and reach with certainty no far- 
ther, than that bare inſtance : becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover 
no conceivable connexion between any ſecondary zality, and any modi- 
fication whatſoever, of any of the primary ones. And therefore there 
are very few general Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, 
which can carry with them andoubred Certainty. | : 
$. 8. All Ge/d is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe Truth we cannot be cer- Infance irs 
tain of, how univerſal ſoever it be believed. For if, according to- the ©%* 
uſclefs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes the Term Go/d to 
ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out by Nature, by a real Eſſence be- 
longing to it, *tis evident he knows not what particular Subſtances are 
of that Species ; and fo cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing uni- 
verſally of Go/d. But if he make Gold ſtand for a Species, determined 
by its nominal Efſence, let the nominal Efſence, for example, be the 
complex 7dea of a Body of a certain yelow colour, ma/eable, fuſible, and 
heavier than any other known; in this proper uſe of the word Gold, 
there is no difficulty to know what is, or is not Go/d: But yct no other 
Quality can with certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Go/d, but 
what hath a diſcoverable connexion, or inconſiſtency with that nominal 


Eſſence. Fixedneſs, for example, having no neceſlary connexion, that 
we 
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we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, or any other ſimple dea of 
our complex one,or with the whole Combination together ; it is impoſ- 
* fible that we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Propoſition, That 
all Gold is fixed. WS bs 
$. 9. As there isno diſcoverable connexion between Fixedneſs,and the 
Colour, Weight, arid other ſimple 7deas of that nominal Eſſence of Gold ; 
ſo if we make ourcomplex 7dea of Gold, a Body yellow, fufible, dutile, 
weighty, and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning S$9- 
lubility in Aq. Regia ; and for the fame reaſon: Since we can never, from 
conſideration of the deas themſelves, with certainty affirm or deny, of 
a Body whoſe complex ea is made up of yellow,very weighty, ductile, 
fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in 4g. Regia : And fo on of the reſt 
of its Qualities. I would gladly meet with one general Affirmation, 
concerning any Quality of Go/4, that any one can certainly know is 
true. It will, no doubt, be preſently objeQted, Is not this an univerſal 
certain Propoſition, 44 Gold is malleable > To which 1 anſwer, It isa 
very certain Propoſition, if Malleabeneſs be a part of the complex 7dea 
the word Gold ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of Go/d, 
but that that Sound ſtands for an /dea in which Malleablexeſs is contain» 
cd: And ſuch a fort of Truth and Certainty as this, it istoſay a Centaur 
Zs ſt wy v6 But if Maleableneſs make not a part of the ſpecifick Ef- 
ſence the name Go/d ſtands for, 'tis plain, .44 Gold is malleable, 1s not a 
certain Propoſition : Becauſe let the complex 7dea of Gold, be made up 
of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Ma/eableneſs will not 
appear to depend on that complex 7dea ; nor follow from any ſimple 
one contained in it. The connexion that Maleableneſs has (if it has 
any) with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the intervention of the 
real Conſtitution of its inſenfible parts, which, ſince we know not, tis 
impoſlible we ſhould perceive that connexion, unleſs we could diſcover 
that which ties them together. 
Asfar as any Y. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting Qualities we unite into 
ſuch Gexe 1 one complex 7dea, under one name, the more preciſe and determinate 
g=_ *% far wemake the ſignification of that Word : Bur yet never make it thereby 
zniverſal Pro- more capable of a»iverſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Qualities, not 
—_— 79 contained in our complex 7dea ; ſince we perceive not their connexion, 
Bue this a5 or dependance one on another, being ignorant both of that real Con- 
go but a little ſtitution in which they are founded ; and alſo how they flow from it. 
way, becatſe, For the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not, as in 
other Things, barely of the relation of two deas that may exiſt ſepa- 
rately ; but of the neceſſary connexion and co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtin&t 
Tdeas in the ſame Subject, or of their repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could 
we begin at the other end, and diſcover what it was wherein that Co- 
lour conſiſted, what makes a Body lighter or heavier, ,what texture of 
Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be diſlolved in this 
ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if (1 fay) we had ſuch an 7Jea as 
this of Bodies, and could perceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities origi- 
nally conſiſt, and how they are produced ; we mighr frame ſuch abſtract 
1deas of them, as would furniſh us with matrer of more general Know- 
ledge, and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould carry 
general Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our complex 7deas 
of the ſorts of Subſtances, are ſo remote from that internal real Conſti- 
tutior, on whichtheir ſenſible Qualities depend, and are made up of no- 
thing but an imperfe& Collefion of thoſe apparent Qualities our Sen- 


ſes can diſcover, there can be very few general Propofitions concerning 
Sub- 
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Subſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly aſſured ; ſince 
there are but few ſimple 7deas, of whoſe connexion. and neceſſary co- 
exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted Knowledge. I imagine, 
amongſt all the ſecondary Qualittes of Subſtances, and the Powers rela- 
ting to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary co- ex- 
iſtence, or repugnance to co-exiſtence, can certainly be known, unleſs in 
thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, which neceſfarily exclude one another, as I have 
elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any Body, 
can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, Sound,or tangible Qualities it has, 
nor what Alterations it is capable to make, or receive, on, or from other 
Bodies: the ſame may be ſaid of the Sound, or Taſte, &c. Our ſpecifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of ſuch Zdeas, 'tis not 
to be wondred, that we can, with them, make very few general Propo- 
ſitions of «ndoubred real certainty. But yet ſo far as any complcx 7dea, 
of any fort of Subſtances, contains in itany ſimple Zea, whoſe neceſſary 
co-exiſtence with any other may be diſcovered, ſo tar u#zverſal Propoſt- 
tions may with certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any onedif- 
cover a neceſſary connexion between Malleablene/s, and the Colour or 
Weight of Gold, or any other part of the complex /dea ſignified by that 
Name, he might make a certaiz univerſal Propoſition concerning Gold 
in this reſpe ; and the real Truth of this . Propoſition, That all Go/d is 
malleable, would be as certain as of this, The three Angles of all right- 
lined Triangles, are equal two right ones. | | 
. 11. Had he ſuch 7deas of Subſtances, as to know what real Con- +, 9,1;.; 
ſtitutions produce thoſe ſenſible Qualitzes we find in them, and how which make 
thoſe Qualities flowed from thence, we could by the ſpecifick /deas of 97 compiex 


l ; SA, Ideas of Sub- 
their real Eſſences in our own Minds, more certainly find out their Pro- ances, ge- 


perties, and diſcover what Qualities they had, or had not, than we can p*nd meſtiyon 
now by our Senſes: and to know the Properties of Go/d, it would be no (399, 76: 
more neceſfary, that Go/d ſhould exiſt, and'thart we ſhould make Expe- perceived 
riments upon it, than it is neceſlary tor the knowing the Properties of a C4e-. 
Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter, the ea in our 

Minds would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But we are ſo far 

trom being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much 

as ever approach the firſt entrance towards them. For we are wont to 

conſider the Subſtances we meet with, each of them, as an entire thin 

by it ſelf, having all its Qualities in its ſelf, and independent of othe 

Things ; overlooking, for the moſt part, the Operations of thoſe inviſt- 

ble Fluids, they are encompalled with ; and upon whoſe Motions and * 
Operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe Qualities which are taken 

notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent marks of Diſtinction, 

whereby we know and denominate them.Bur a piece of Go/d any where 

by it ſelf, ſeparate from all other bodies, it will immediately loſe all its 

Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too ; which; for ought I 

know, would be changed into a perfe& Friability. Water, in which to 

us Fluidity isan eſſential Quality, left to it ſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. 

But if inanimate Bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other Bo- 

dies without them, that they would not be what they apyear to us, were 

thoſe Bodies thas environ them removed, it is yet more ſo in Yegerables, 


' which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, in 


a conſtant Succeſſion. And it we look a little nearer into the ſtate of 
Animals, we ſhall find, that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and 
the moſt conſiderable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is fo wholly on 
extrinſical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that make no part of 
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them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment without them : though yer 
thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are little taken notice of, and make 
no part of the complex /4eas, we frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air 
but a minute from the greateſt part of living Creatures,and they preſent- 
ly loſe Senſe, Life,and Motion. This the neceſſity of breathing has forced 
into our Knowledge: But how many other extrinfical, and poſlibly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, 
which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as thought on; and how 
' many are there, which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover > The 
Inhabitants of this ſpot of the Univerſe ; tho' removed ſo many millions 
of Miles from the Sun,yet depend ſo much on the duly tempered motion 
of Particles coming from,or agitated by it,that were this Earth removed, 
but a ſmall part of that diſtance, out of its preſent ſituation, and placed a 
little farther or nearer that Sourceof Heat, tis more than probable, thar 
the greateſt part of the Animals in it, would immediately periſh : Since 
we find them ' fo often deftroy'd by an exceſs or defect of the Sun's 
warmth, which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts of this our little 
Globe, expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerved in a Load-/tone, muſt 
needs have their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the 
ravage made often on ſeveral forts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, the 
certain death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the 
Line ; or, as 'tis certain of others,by being remov'd into a Neighbouring- 
Country, evidently ſhew, that the Concurrence and Operarion of ſeveral 
Bodies, with which, they are ſeldom thought, to have any thing to do, is 
- abſolutely neceſſary to make them be, what they appear to us, and to 
preſerve thoſe Qualities we know,and diſtinguiſh them by. We are then 
quite out of the way, when we think, that Things contain within them- 
ſelves the Qualities,thatappear to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for 
that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which 
depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them ; for which, per- 
haps,to underſtand them aright, we ought to look, not only beyond this 
our Earth and Atmoſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star 
our Eyes have yet diſcovered : For how much the Being and Operation 
of particular Subſlances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly be- 
yond our view, is impoſlible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive 
ſome of the Motions and grofler Operations of Things here about us: 
' but whence the Streams come that keep all theſe curious Machines in 
motion and repair, how conveyed and modified, 15 beyond our notice 
* and apprehenſion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may ſofay, of 
this ſtupendious Structure of the Univerſe, may, for ought we know, 
haveſuch a connexion and dependence in their Influences andOperations 
one upon another, thar, perhaps, Things in this our own Manſion, would 
put on quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, it ſome one of 
the Stars, or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe 
to be, or move as it does. This 1s certain, Things, however abſolute 
and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other parts of 
Nature, for that which they are moſt taken notice of by us: Their ob- 
ſervable Qualities, Actions, and Powers, are owing to ſomething with- 
'out them; and there is not ſocomplete and perfect a part,that we know, 
of Nature, which does not owetheBeing it has, and the Excellencies of 
it, to its Neighbours ; and we mult not confine our thoughts within the 
furface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to comprehend per- 
fetly thoſe Qualities that are in it. © 


d. 12. If 
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| $ 12.1f this be fo, it is not to be wondred,that we have very imperfect The Qualities 
Ideas of Subfances; and that the real Eſſences, on which depend their 22 ke 
Properties and Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo Ideas of Sub- 
much, and how; as that ſize, figure, and texture of their minute and ative ances, 4e- 
Parts, which is really in them ; much leſs the different Motions and — ont 
Impulſes made in and upon tliem by Bodies from without, upon which moe, and wr 
depends;and by which is formed the greateſt atid moſt remarkable part of 5% op 
thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our complex eas of © * © 
them are made up. This conſideration alone is enoughto put an end to 
all our hopes of ever having the /Jeasof their real Eſſences; which,whilſt 
we want, the.nominal Eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be 
able to furniſh n3hur very ſparingly with any genera! Knowledge, or uni- 
verſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty: 

$.13. Weare not therefote to wonder, if Cerza#»ty be to be found in 7#4zm#nr 
very few general Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances: Our Know- fneher w 
l:dge of their Qualities and Propetties go very ſeldom farther than our +har is nee. 
Senſes reach and inform us. Poſlibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men %**4z<- 
may, by ſtrength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities ta- 
ken (rom wary Obſervation, and Hints well Jaid rogether, often guels 
right at what Experience has not yet diſcovered to them, But this is but 
gueſſing ſtill ; it amounts only to Opinion, and has not that certainty 
which is requiſite to Knowledge: - For all general Xnowledge lies only in 
our own Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation of our own 
abſtract /deas. Where-ever we peceive any agreement or diſagreement. 
amongſt them, there we have general Knowledge; and by putting the 
Names of thoſe /deas together accordingly in Propoſitions, can witl: 
certainty pronounce gexeral Truths. But becauſe the abſtraft /deas of 
Subſtances, for which their ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have 
any diſtinct and determinate ſignification,have a diſcoverable connexion 
or inconſiſtency with a very few other /deas, the certainty of univerſal 
' Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow aad ſcanty in that part, 
which is our principal enquiry concerning them : and there is ſcarce 
any of the Names of Subſtances, let the /dea ir is applied to be what 
it will, of which we can generally, and with certainty pronounce, that 
it has or has not this or that nk Quality belonging to ir, and con- 
ſtantly eo-exiſting or inconſiſtent with that /dea, where-ever it is to be 
found. 

$. 14. Before wecan have any tolerable Knowledge of this kind; we har i: re- , 
muſt firſt know what Changes the primary Qualities of one Body, do {fer for on; 
regularly produce in the primary Qualities of another, and know. Se- por yon. 
condly, we muſt know what primary f2xalities of any Body, produce 
certain Senſations or /deas in us; which is in truth to know all the Ef- 
ſeats of Matter, under its divers modifications of Bulk, Figure, Coheſion 
of Parts, Motion, and Reſt ; which, I think, every Body will allow, is ut- 
terly impoſſible to be known by us, without Revelation : nor if it were 
revealed to us, what fort of Figure; Bulk, and Motion of Corpuſcles, 
would produce in us the Senfation of a yellow Colour, and what ſort of 
Figure, Bulk, and Texture of Parts in the faperficices of any Body, were 
fit to give ſuch -Corpuſcles their due motion to produce that Colour, 
would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with certainty, 
concerning the ſeveral ſortsof them,unleſs we had Faculties acute enough 
to perceive the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of Bodies in thoſe 
minute Parts by which they operate on our Senſes, and ſo could by thoſe 
frame our abſtract /deas of them. Ihave mentioned here only corporeat 

XX% Subſtances, 
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Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to our Underſtan- 
dings : For as to the Operations of Spirits, both their thinking and mo- 
ving of Bodies, we at firſt ſight find our ſelves at a loſs; though perhaps, 
when we have applied our Thoughts a little nearer to the conſideration 
of Bodies; and their Operations, andexamined how far our Notions,even 
in theſe,reach, with any clearneſs,beyond ſenſible matter of fa&t,we ſhall 
be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe. too, our Diſcoveries amount to 
very little beyond perſeQt Ignorance and Incapacity. 
WWhilft our L- d. 15. This is evident, the ab/tradt complex Ideas of SubFFances, for 
deasof Sub Which their general Names ſtand,nor comprehending their real Conſtitg- 
ſtances com tjons, can afford us but very little univerſal Certainty; they not being 
wy bn #27 that on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and would inform 
eal Conſtitu , 

tions, we can Our ſelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain con- 
make but few exion. Y. g. Let the Zdea to which we give the name Mar, be, as it 
rs fb commonly is, a Body of the ordinary ſhape, with Senſe, voluntary Mo- 
zions concer- tion, and Reaſon join'd to it. This being the abſtra&t /Jea, and conſe- 
ning them. quently the Eſſence of our Species May, we can make but very ſew gene- 
ral certain Propoſitions concerning Mas, ſtanding for ſuch an /dea. Be- 
cauſe not knowing the real Conſtitution-on which Senfation, power of 
Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar ſhape, depend, and whereby 
they are united togerher in the ſame SubjeA, there are very few other 
Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary conne- 
x10n : and therefore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That a/! Mex 
fleep by intervals; That no. Man can be nouriſhed by Wood or Stones ; 
T hat a/l Mex will be poiſoned: by Hemlock : becauſe theſe eas have no 
connexionnor repugnancy with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with 
this abſtrat /dea that : Name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the 
like appeal to trial in particular! Subjets, which can- reach but a little 
way. We muſt content our ſelves with Probability in thereſt : but can 
have nogeneral Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick /dea of May, contains not 
that real Conſtitution, which is the root, wherein all his inſeparable Qua- 
lities are united, and from whence they flow ; whilſt our 7dea, the word 
Man ſtands for, is only an imperfect ColleQion of ſome ſenſible Qualities - 
and Powers in him, there is no diſcernable connexion- or repugnance be- 
tween our ſpecifick /dea, and the Operation of either the Parts of Heme 
lock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There are Animals that 'fafely 
eat Hemlock, and others tiat are nouriſhed by Wood and Stones : But-as 
long as we want /deas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of different ſorts of 
Animals, wherein theſe, and the like Qualities and Powers depend,” we 
muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concer- 
ning them. Thoſe few /deas only, which have a diſcernable connexion 
with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can aftord us ſuch Propoſi- 
tions. But theſe are ſofew, and of fo little moment, that we may juſt- 
ly look on our certain gezeral Anowledge of Subſtances, as almoſt none 

at all, [E227 
There lies Y-16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of what kind: ſoever, are 
the general then only capable of Certainty when the Terms uſed in them, ſtand for 
7 worms th ſuch /deas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is capa- 
' ble to bediſcoverd by us. And we are then certain of their Truth or 
Falſhood, when we perceive the /deas they ſtand for, to agree or not 
agree, according as they are affirmed or denied one of another. Whence 
we may take notice,that gezeral Certazuty is never to be found but in our 
Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeck it elſewhere in Experiments, or Obſer- 
| oo vations 


| Chap. VIL Maxiins. 34.1. 


vations without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond particulars. *Tis 
the contemplation of our own abſtralt /deas, that alone is able to afford 
us general Knowledge. | 


CHAP: VII 
Of Maxims. 


'F. x. Here are a fort of Propoſitions, which under the Name of They are /e/f- 
Maxims and Axioms, have paſſed for Principles of Science : #4 
and becauſe they are /e/f-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, withour 
that any Body (that I know) ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and 
foundation of their clearneſs or cogency. It may however be worth 
while, to enquire into the reaſon of their evidence, and ſee whether it 
be peculiar torhem alone ; and alſo examine how far they influence and 
govern our other Knowledge. 3 3. TIED TR. 
Q. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the preception of the herein char 
agreement or diſagreement of 74eas: Now where that agreement or _— 
diſagreement is perceived immediately by it ſelf, without the interven- 
tion or help of any other, there our XAnowledge is ſelf-evident. This 
willappear to be fo to any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe Pro- 
politions, which, without any proof, he aſſents to at firſt ſight : for in 
all ofthem he will find, that the reaſon of his Aſſent, is from that agree- 
'ment or diſagreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparitg 
them, finds in thoſe /deasanſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the 
Propoſition. | 
$. 3. This being ſo, in the next place let us conſider, whether this Se evidence | 
'Self-evidence be peculiar only to thoſe Propoſitions, which are recei- 7? Pe 
ved for Maxims, and have the dignity of Axioms allowed them ; and OT! 
here 'tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allow'd to be Axioms, 
partake equally with them in this Se/f-evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if 
we go over theſe ſeveral forts of agreement or diſagreement of /deas, 
which I have above- mentioned, v7z. Identity, Relation, Co-exiſtence 
and real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not only thoſe few 
Propoſitions, which have had the credit of Maxims, are ſelf-evident, 
bur a great many, even almoſt an infinite number of other Propoſitions 
are fuch. | h 
$. 4: For, Firſt, the immediate preception of the agreement or difa- Firſt, 4s +6 
greement of /dentity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtin 7deas, pops mg 4 
this affords us as many ſe/f-evident Propoſitions, as we have diſtinct Ps 
Ideas. Every one that has any Knowledge at all, has, as the foundation «re equal, 
of it, various and diſtin& 7deas: and it is the firſt Act of the Mind,(with- 7 <vi4*nt- 
out which it can never be capable of any Knowledge, ) to know every 
one of its /deas by its ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one 
finds in himſelf, that he knows the 7deas he has ; That he knows alſo, 
when any one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is ; And that when 
more than one are there, he knows them diſtintly and uncontuſedly one 
from another : Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he 
ſhould perceive what he perceives, ) he can never be in donbt when wy 
Oo 
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 Maxims. 


Tdea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that /zea it is ; and that two 
diſtin 7#eas, when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one 
and the fame /dea. So that all fuch Affirmations, and Negations, are 
made without any poſlibility of doubt, uncertainty, or heſitation, and 


muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to,as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as 


we have, in our Minds, the /deas clear and diſtin, which the Terms in 
the Propoſition ſtand for. It is not therefore alone to theſe two general 
Propoſitions, Whatſoever is; is; ahd, It is inipoſſible for the ſame Thing to 
be, and not to be, that this Self-evidence belongs by any peculiar right. 
The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague 
teas, ſignified by the terms /hatſcever, and Thing, than it does to any 
bther /deas. 'Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more in 
ſhort but this, that ze ſame is the ſame, and the ſame is not different 
(which are truths known in particular inſtances, as well as in theſe ge- 


heral Maxims, and known alſo in particular inſtances, before theſe ge- 


neral Maxims are ever thought on) draw all their force from the dif- 
cernment of the Mind employ d about particular /deas: and there is 
nothing more viſible than that the Mind, without the help of any Proof, 
or Reflection on either of theſe general Propoſitions perceives fo clears 
ly, and knows fo certainly, that the /dea of White is the /dea of FVhite, 
and not the /deca of Blue; and that the /dea of White, when it is in the 
Mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the conſideration of theſe Axti- 
oms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of its Knowledge. 
Amy the fame it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) in all the 
Tdeas of his Mind : He knows each to be it ſelf, and not to be another ; 
and to be in his Mind, and not away when it is there, with a certaint 
that cannot be greater; and therefore the truth of no general Propoſe. 
tion cari be known with a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this : 
So that in reſpect of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as 
our /deas : And fo we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions, as we have names for diſtin deas, and I appeal to every ones 
own Mind, whether this Propoſition, 4 Circle is a Circle, be not as 
kIf-evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſting of. more general terms,//haz- 


ſoever is, it: Andagain, whether this Propoſition, Blue 1s not Red, be 


Secondly, im 
Coexiſtence 
we have few 
ſelf-evident 

P Fd opoſit $0Ns . 


Thirdly, In 6+ 


#ber Relations 
we may bave. 


not a Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it un- 
derſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, 7? is impoſſible for the 


ſame thing to be, and not to be? and fo of all the like. 


$. 5. Secondly, As to Co-exiſtence, or ſuch a neceſſary connexion be- 
tween two Zdeas, that in the SubjeX where one of them is ſuppoſed ; 
there the other muſtneceſlarily be alſo : Of ſuch agreement, or diſagree» 
ment as this, the Mind has an immediate perception but in very few of 
them. And therefore in this fort, we have but very little intuitive 
Knowledge : nor are there to be found very many Propoſitions that are 
ſel-evident, though ſome there are; v. g. the /dea of filling of a place 
equalto the Contents of its ſuperficies, beingannexed to our /deca of Bo- 
dy, Ithink it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, 7hat two Bodies cannot be in 
the ſame place. 

d. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have 
framed many Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality. As 
Equals taken from Equals, the remainder will be Equals ; which, with 
the reſt of that kind, however they are received for Maxims by the Ma- 
thematicians, and are unqueſtionable Truths ; yet, I think, that any one 
who conſiders them, will not find, that they have a clearer ſelf-evidence 
than theſe, that one and one, are equal to two ; that if you take frons the 
Ve 


Chap. VIL Maxims, 343 
froe Fingers of one Hand two, and from the five Fingers of the other 
Hand two, the remaining number will be equal. "Theſe, and a thouſand 
other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found in Numbers, which, at very firſt 
hearing, force the aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater 


clearneſs, than thoſe Mathematical Axioms. —— 
$. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no connexion Fourth, for- 

with any other of our /deas, butthat of our ſelves, and of a firſt Being, £,;65,"*%: 

we have in that, concerning the real exiſtence of all other Beings, not have none. 

{o' much as demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge: And 

therefore concerning thoſe there are no Maxime. | E 
$. 8. In the next place let us conſider, what i»fuence thele received To0w Axioms 

Maxims have;upon the other parts of our Knowledge, The Rules eſta- — 

bliſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex prizcognitis, & preconceſe other Know. 

fis, ſeem to lay the foundation of all other Knowledge, intheſe Maxims, *=* 

and to ſuppoſe them to be precognita; whereby, I think, 1s meant theſe 

two things: Firſt, that theſe Axioms, are thoſe Truths that are firſt 

known to the Mind ; and, ſecondly, That upon them, the other parts of 


our Knowledge depend. | 
$. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths fir? known to the Mind, is Becauſe they 


evident to Experience, as we have ſhewn in another place. Who perceives 7,111 = 
nor, that a Child certainly knows, that a Stranger is not its Mother ; fit known: 
tliat its Sucking-bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, that 'zzs 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be,and not to be * And how many Truths 
are there about Numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that the Mind 
is perſetly acquainted with,and fully convinced of,before it ever thought 
on theſe general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, 
do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the reaſon is very plaifi : For that 
which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions,being nothing elſe but 
the perception it has of the agreement, or diſagreement of its /deas, ac- 
cording as it finds them affirmed or denied one: of another, in Words it 
underſtands ; and every /dea being known to be what it 1s, and every 
two diſtinct /deas not to be the fame, it muſt -neceſlarily follow, that 
ſuch ſelf-evident Truths, muſt be #7/# known, which conſiſt of eas that 
are firſt in the Mind: and the 7deas firſt in the Mind, 'tis evicenr, are 
thoſe of particular Things, from whence, by flow degrees, the Under- 
ſtanding proceeds to theſe two general ones; which being: taken from 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſfetled in the Mind, with 
general Names to them. Thus particular /deas are fr? received and di- 
ſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got about them: and next to them, the 
leſs general, or ſpecifick, which are next to particular. For abſtra&t /deas 
are not ſo obvious or caſte to Children, or the yet -unexerciſed Mind, as 


particular ones. If they ſeern ſo to grown Men, *tis only becauſe by con- 


ſtant and familiar uſe they are made ſo : For when we nicely retle& upon 
them, we ſhall find, that general 7deas are Fitions and Contrivances of 
the Mind,that carry difficulty with them,and do not fo eabily offer them- 
ſelves, as we are aptto imagine. For example, Does it not require ſome 
pains and skill to form the general deaof a Triangle, (which is yet none 
of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult, } tor it muſt be neither 
Oblique, nor ReQangle, neither Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; 
but all and none of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, 
that cannot exiſt ; an /Jea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral: diflerent and 
inconſiſtent eas are put together. Tis true, the Mind in this impers- 
fect ſtate, has need of ſuch /deas, and makes all the haſte to them it can, 


for the conveniency of Communication, and Enlargement of Knowledge ; 
: t9 
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| Book IV. 


Maxims. 


Becauſe they 


are not the 


Truths the 


firſt known, 


to both which, it is naturally very mich inclined. But yet one has rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe& ſuch 7deas are marks of our ImperfeQion ; at leaſt, this is 
enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general eas, are not thoſe 
that the Mind is fr/# and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its ear- 
lieft Knowledge is converſant about. 

Q. 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it plainly follows, that theſe 
magnified Max7ims.are not the Principles and Foundations of all our other 
Knowledge.For if there be a great many other Truths,which have as much 

el-evidence, as they, and a great many that we know before them,it is 
impoſſible they ſhould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other 
Truths ls it impoſſible to know that One and 7wo are equal to Zhree, but 
by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. the hole is equal to all Its 
Parts taken together > Many a one knows that Ove and Zwo are equal to 
Three, without having heard, or thought on that,or any other Axiom,by 
which it might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts,or any other Maxim, and 
all from the ſame Reaſon of ſelF-evidence ; the Equality of thoſe /deas, 
being as viſible and certain to him without that, or any other Axiom, as 
with it, it needing no proof to make it perceived. Noratfter the Know- 
ledge, That the whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and 
two are equal to three, better, or more certainly than he did before. For 
if there beany odds in thoſe /deas,the Whole and Parts are more obſcure, 
or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of Oe, Zwo 
and Zhree. And indeed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs 
haveall Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves,to depend 
on general, innate, and ſelf-evident Principles, What Principleis requiſite 
to prove, that Oe and Oxe are 7wo,that 7Zwo and 7wo are Four,that Three 
times Zwo are Six ? Which being known without any proof, do evince, 
That either all Knowledge does not depend on certain Pracognita or ge- 
neral Maxims, called Principles ; or elſe that theſe are Principles : and if 
theſe are to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration will beſo. 
To which if weadd all the ſeli-evident Propoſitions, may be made about 
all our diſtin eas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innume- 
rable, which Men arrive tothe Knowledge of, at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to know all their 
Lives. But whether they come in view of the Mind, earlier or later,this is 
true of them, that they areal! known by theirnative Evidence,are whol- 
ly independent, receive no Light, nor are capable of any proof one from 
another ; much leſs the more particular, from the more general; or the 
more ſimple, from the more compounded : the more ſimple, and leſs ab- 
ſtract, being the moſt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehended. 
But which ever be the cleareſt ZJeas, the Evidence and Certainty of all 
ſuch Propoſitions is in this, Thata Man ſees the fame 7a to be the ſame 
{dea,and infallibly perceives two difterent 7deas to be different /deas. For 
when a Man has in his Underſtanding, the eas of one and of two, the 
1dea of Tellow and the 7dea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that 
the /deaof One is the /dea of One, and not the /Jea of Two ; and that 
the /dea of Yellow is the /dea of Yellow,and not the /dea of Bluc. For a 
Man cannot confound the /deas in his Mind, which he has diſtin&: T hat 
would be to have them confuſed and diſtinct at the fame time,which isa 
contradiction : And to have none diſtinct, is to have no uſe of our Facul- ., 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what 7dea ſoever is af- 
firmed of it ſelf ; or whatſoever two entire diſtin& de are denied one 
of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition, as infalli- 

| bly 
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bly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms,” without Heſitation or 
need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and 
called Maxims. : | 
| & rx. What ſhall we then fay, Are theſe general Maxims of nouſe? my ae” 
Yes, they are of great ſe in Diſputes, ro ſtop the Mouths of Wranglers : frat 5 nos 
but not of much 7/e tothe diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to help the $4ve. 
Mind forwards, in its ſearch after Knowledge. For whoever began to 
build his Knowledge on this general Propofition, What is, 7s: or, It is im- 
poſſitle for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and from either of theſe; 
as from a Principle of Science, deduced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledge ? 
Wrong Opinions, often involving Contradictions, one of theſe Maxims; 
as a Touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead : Bat yer, 
however fit, to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning 
or Opinion, they areot very little 7/e for enlightning the Underſtan- 
ding : And it will not be found, that the Mind receives much help from 
them in its Progreſs in Knowledge ; which would be neither leſs,nor lets 
certain,were theſe two general Propoſitions never thought on. *Tis true, 
as I have ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrang- 
ler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of his Opinion, But it is one 
thing, to ſhew a Man that he is inan Error ; and another, to put him in 
poſſeſſion of Truth : and 1 would fain know what Truths theſe Propoſj- 
tions are able to teach ; and by their Influence make us know, which 
we did not know before, or could not know without them. Let us rea- 
ſon from them, as well as we can, they are only about identical Predi- 
cations, and ifluence, if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular 
Propoſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in it ſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general ones : and there 
is nothing more certain,than that by theſe Maxims alone we cannot evi- 
| dence to our ſelves the Truth of any one thing really exiſting. As to 
other leſs general Maxinis, many of them are no more than bare verbat 
Propoſitions,and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Names 
- one to another. The Whole is equal to all its Parts,What real Truth I be- 
ſeech you does it teach us? What more 1s contained in that Maxim,than 
what the ſignification of the Word 7ozzm, or the Whole, does of it ſelf 
import 2 And he that knows that the word Whole, ſtands for what is 
made up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the IJZþole is 
equal toall its Parts, And upon the fame ground, I think that this Pro- 
poſition, A Hill is higher thana Valley, and ſeveral the like, may alſo 
paſs for Maxims. But yet Mathematicians do not without Reaſon place 
this, and ſome other ſuch,amongſt their Maxims, that their Scholars, ha- 
ving in the entrance perſetly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe Pro- 
poſitions, made in ſuch general Terms, may have them ready to apply to 
all particular Caſes : not that if they be equally weighed, they are more 
clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they are brought to con- 
firm « but that being more familiar to the Mind, the very naming them 
is enough to ſatisfie the Underſtanding. But this, I fay, is more from our 
Cuſtom of uſing them, than the different Evidence of the Things, But 
before Cuſtom has ſettled Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our 
Minds,I am apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe: and that the Child, when 
a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in that particular In-: 
ſtance,than by that general Propoſition, 7he Whole is equal to all its Parts; 
and that if one of theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the other, 
the general has more need to be let into his Mind by the particular,than 
the particular by the general. For in OT” 2% our Knowledge begins, F 
 y a 
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and fo ſpreads it ſelf, by degrees, to generals. Though afterwards, the 
| Mind takes the quite contrary Qourſe, and having drawnits Knowledge 
intoas general Propoſitions as itcan,makes thoſe {amiliar to its Thoughts, 
and accuſtoms its ſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the Standards of 
Truth and Falſhood: by which familiar »/e of them, gs Rules to mea. 
ſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, 
that more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence from 
their conformity to theſe more general ones, which 1n Diſcourle and 
Argumentation, are ſo frequently urged, and conſtantly;admitted. And 
this Ithink to be the reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident Propofi- 
tions, the moſt general only have had the Title of Maxims. 
"79 FR $. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve con- 
M:xims, if . 25 : , , 
care be nt £4. Cerning theſe general Maxims, That they are fo far from improving or 
ken in the uſe eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, that if our Notions be wrong, 
þ 24 po cnn. looſe, or unſteady, and we reſign up our Thoughts rather to the ſound 
a:#ions. Of Words, than to ſettled, clear, diſtin /deas of Things: I fay, theſe 
general Maxims, will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes ; and in fucha 
way of uſe of Words, which is moſt common, will ſerve to prove Con- 
traditions : v.g. He that, with Cartes, ſhall frame in his Mind an Zdea 
of what he calls Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demon- 
{trate, that there is no. Yacuum, z. e. no ſpace void of -Body, by this 
Maxim, What zs, is. For the /dea to which he annexes the name Body, 
being bare Extenſion, his Knowledge, that Space cannot be without Bo- 
dy, 15 certain. For he knows his own /dea of Extenſion clearly and di- 
ſtintly,and knows that it is what z# 3s, and not another 7dea, though it 
be called by theſe three names, Exzenr/ron, Body, Space ; which three 
Words ſtanding for one and the ſame 7/dea, may, no doubt, with the ſame 
evidence and certainty, be affirmed one of another, as each of ir ſelf: 
 Andit is ascertain, that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the 
fame /dea, this predication is as true and identical in its ſignification,that 
Space is Body, as this predication is true and identical, that Body is Body 
both in Ggnification and ſound. | 
Inſtance in , S 13- But if another ſhall come and make to himſelf another 7dea 
Vacuum. - different from Carzes, of the thing, which yet, with Carzes, he calls by 
the fame name Body, and make his /dea, which he expreſſes by the word 
Body, to conſiſt of Extenfron and Solidity together, he will as eaſily de- 
monſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space, without a Body, as 
Cartes demonſtrated the contrary, becauſe the 7dea to which he gives 
the name Space, being bare Exten/on, and the /dea to which he gives 
the name Body, being the complex /dea of Exten/ion and Reliſtibility, 
or Solzdity together ; theſe /deas are not exactly one and the ſame, but 
in the Underſtanding as diſtin as the /deas of One and Two, White 
and Black, or as of Corporeity and ZZumanity, if I may uſe thoſe barba- 
rous terms : And therefore the predication of them in our Minds, or in 
Words ſtanding for them is not identical, but the negation of them one 
of another, as certain and evident, as that 2t 7s impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. | 
_ They prove xox Y. 1.4. But yet though both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee) may be 
the +—=-ggws equally demonſtrated, viz. That there may bea Yacaum, and that there 
; &, wap cannot be a * wm__y; by theſe two certain Principles, (v7z.) what zs, zs ; 
and Z he ſame thing cannot be, and not be ; yet neither of theſe Principles 
will ſerve to prove to us that any, or what Bodies do exiſt ; for that we 
are left to our Senſes to diſcover to us as far as they can: Thoſe univer- 


fal and ſelf-evident Principles,being only our conſtant, clear, and diſtin&t 
Knowledge 
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Knowledge of our own /dea; more general or comprehenſible, can aſſure 
us of nothing that paſſes wirhout the Mind, their certainty is founded 
only upon the Knowledge we have of each 7dea by its ſelf;and of its di- 
ſtin&tion from others; about which, we cannot be miſtaken, whilſt they 
| are inour Minds, though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we 
retain the Names without the ZJeas; or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes 
for one, and ſometimes for another ea; In which caſes, the force of theſe 
Axioms reaching only to the Sound, and not the Sgnification of the 
Words, ſerves only to lead usinto Confuſion, Miſtake, and Error. 

$. 15. But let them be of what aſe they will in verbal Propoſitions,they 
cannot diſcover orprove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the Nature of Sub- 
ſtances,as they are found and exiſt without us,any farther than grounded 
on Experience. And though the conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, 
called Principles, be very clear, and their «/# not very dangerous, or 
hurtful, inthe probation of ſuch T hings,-wherein there is no need at all 
of them for proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. 
where our /deas are clear and diſtin, and known by the Names that 
ſtand for them ; yet when theſe Principles, viz. What is, is; and, 7t is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are made uſe of in the 
probation of Propoſitions, wherein are Words ſtanding for complex eas; 
wv. g. Man, Horſe, Gold, Vertue ; there they are of infinite danger, and 
moſt commonly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration ; upon which follows Error, 


Their ApPpli- 
cation dange- 
r04s about. 
complex Ideas, 


Obſtinacy, and all the miſchiefs that can happen from wrong reaſoning. 
The reaſon whereof is not, that theſe Principles are leſs true in ſuch Pro- 


ſitions, conſiſting of Words ſtanding for complex 7deas, than in thoſe 
of ſimple 7deas. But becauſe Men miſtake generally, thinking ſuch Pro- 
poſitions to be about the reality of Things, and not the bare ſigniſication 
of Words, when indced they are, for the moſt part, nothing elſe, as is 
clear in demonſtration of Yacuum, where the word Body, ſometimes 
ſtands for one /dea, and ſometimes for another : But ſhall be yet made 

more manifeſt, 
$. 10. As for inſtance : Let Man be that, concerning which you would 
by theſe firſt Principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that ſo 
far as demonſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only verbal, and givesus 
no certain univerſal true Propoſition,or Knowledge of any Being exiſting 
without us. Firſt, a Child having framed the /dea of a May, ir is pro« 
bable, that his ea is juſt like that Pifture, which the Painter makes of 
the viſible appearances joined together ; and ſuch a complexion of /deas 
togetherin his Underſtanding, makes up the ſingle complex /ea which 
he calls Man, whereof White or Fleſh-colour in E»g/and being one, the 
Child can demonſtrate to you, that a Negro is not a Man,becaule White- 
colour was one of the conſtant ſimple /deas of the complex /dea he calls 
Man: and therefore he can demonſtrateby the Principle, 7: is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a Negro 7s not a Man ; the 
foundation of his Certainty being not that univerſal Propoſition, which, 
perhaps, he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin perception 
he hath of his own ſimple /deas of Black and White, which he cannot 
be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake, one for another, whetherhe 
knowsthat Maxim, or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath 
fuch an /42a,which he calls Man, Can you never demonſtrate that a Max 
hath a Soul, becauſe his /dea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or Zea in 
it ? And therefore to him, the Principle of What 7s, is, proves not this 
x F 2 matter ; 
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248 Maxiuns. Book IV 
| matter ; bur it depends upon Colleftion and Obſervation, by which he 
is to make his complex /dea called May. 
$. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and col- 
leRing the /dea, hecalls Mar, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter, 
and rational Diſcourſe, raay demonſtrate, that Infants and Changelings 
are no Men, by this Maxim, /t is impoſſible for the ſame Thing tobe, 
and not to be : And I have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have 
atually denied that they are Mer. 
$. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps, another makes up the coriplex 7dea whichi 
he calls Man, only out of the /deas of Body in general, and the Powers 
of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the Shape wholly : This Man 
is able to demonſtrate,that a Max may have no Hands,but be Quadrupes, 
neither of thoſe being included in his /dea of Man; and in whatever 
Body or Shape he found Speech and Reaſox joind, that was a Man : be- 
cauſe having a clear knowledge of ſuch a complex 7dea, it is certain,that 
What ts, 15. 
Little uſe of >&. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think we may ſay, that where 
4 4 ag oiir /deas are clear and diſtin, and the Names agreed on, that ſhall 
where we hare ſtand foreach clear and diſtin&t 7dea, there is /ittle need, or no uſe at all 
_—_— 4i- of theſe Maxims, to prove the agreement, or diſagreement of any of 
fin Ie. them. Hethat cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, 
without the help of thefe, and the like Maxims, will not be helped by 
theſe Maxims to do it: fince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the Truth 
of theſe Maxims themfelves without proot,if he cannot know the Truth 
of others without proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon this 
ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither requires, nor admits any 
proof, one part of it more than another : He thar will ſuppoſe it does, 
takes away the foundation of all Knowledge, and Certainty: And he 
that needs any proof to make him certain,and give his Aſſent to this Pro- 
polition, that Zwo are equal zo Two, will alſo have need of a proof to 
make him admit, that hat zs, is. He that needs a probation to con- 
yince him, that 7wo are not Three, that White 7s not Black, that a Trian- 
gle is not a Circle, &c. or any other two clear diſtin 7deas are not one 
and the ſame, will need alſo a demonſtration to convince him, that 7 is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 
Their uſe dan- Y- 20. And as theſe Maxims are of 1izz/e ſe, where we have clear 
gerous, where and diſtin 7deas, ſothey are, as I have ſhewed, of dangerous uſe,where 
br ae our /deas are not clear and diſtin ; and where we uſe Words that are 
' _ Not annexed to clearand diſtin 7deas, but to fuch as are of a looſe and 
wandering fſignification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and ſometitnes for 
another /dea; from which follows miſtake and errour, which theſe 
Maxims (brought as proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the terms 
ſtand for confuſed or uncertain /deas) do by their Authority confirm 
and rivet. 
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CHAP. VII: 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


d. 1. WW Ether the Maxims treated of in the foregoing Chapter, Some Propoſi- 
be of that uſe toreal Knowledge, asis generally ſuppoſed, {%? Yu we 
[ leave to be conſidered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, Know!edve. 
Thar there are univerfal Propoſitions ; that though they be certainly Z 
true, yet they add no light to our Underſtandings, bring no increafe to 
our Knowledge. Such are, | 
d. 2. Fir#t, All purely identical Propoſitions. Theſe obviouſty, and 4s Firſt, tlen- 
at firſt bluſh, appear to contain no Inſtruction in them. For when we _ rages 
affirm the ſameterm of it ſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether 
it contains any clear and real /dea, it ſhews us nothing, but what we 
muſt certainly know before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made 
by; or propoſed tous. Indeed, that moſt general one, What is, is, may 
ſerve ſometimes ro ſhew a Man the abſurdity he is guilty of, when by 
circumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would, in particular inſtances, 
deny the ſame thing of it ſelf ; becauſe no body will fo openly bid de- 
fiance to common ſenſe, as to affirm viſible and dire& Contradictions in 
plain Words : Or if he does, a Man is excuſed if he break oft any farther 
diſcourſe with him. But yer, I think, I may fay, that neither chat recei- 
ved Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition, teaches us ay thing : 
And tho' in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great and magnified Maxim, - 
boaſted to be the foundation of Demonſtration, may be, and often is 
made uſe of to confirm them, yet all it proves, amounts to no more 
than this, That the fame Word may with great certaincy be affirmed of 
it ſelf, without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition : and 
let meadd alſo without any real Knowledge. 
$. 3. Forat this rate, any very ignorant perſon, who can but make a 
Propoſition, and knows what he means when he fays Ay, or No, may 
make a million of Propoſitions of whoſe Truth he may be infallibly cer- 
tain, and yet not know one thing in the World thereby ; v.g. what is a 
Soul, is a Soul ; or a Soul is a Soul; a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetiche is a 
Fetiche, &c. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What zs, 
is, i. &. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence; or, who hath a Soul, hath a 
Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? Ir is but likea Mon- 
key ſhifting his Oyſter from one hand to the other ; and had he had bur 
Words, might, no doubt, have faid, Oyſter in right hand is ſubject, and 
Oyſter in lett hand is predicate : ad fo might have made a ſelt-evident 
Propoſition of Oyſter, z. e. Oyſter is Oyfter; and yet, with all this, not 
have been one whit the wiſer, or. more knowing: and that way of hand- 
ling the matter, would much at one have fatisfied the Monkey s Hunger, 
or a Man's Underſtanding ; and they would. have improved in Know- 
ledge and bulk together. = RE, | 
oft Secondly, Another ſott of trifling Propoſitions is, when apart of the g:coudy, 
complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the whole ; a part of the de-##hen a part 
finition of the Word defined. Such are all Propoſitions wherem the Lo 
Genus is predicated of the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs Compre- predicared of 
henfive terms : For what Information, what Knowledge carries m Pro» (50 W200, 
| poſition 
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poſition in it, viz. Lead is a Metal, to a Man, who knows the complex 
Idea the name Lead ſtands for. All the ſimple 7deas that go to the com- 
plex one ſignified by the term Metal, being nothing but what he before 
comprehended and ſignified by the name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that 
knows the ſignification of the word Metal, and not of the word Lead, 
it isa ſhorter way to explain the fignification of the word Lead, by fay- 
| ingit isa Mezal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſimple /deas,than 
ro enumerate them one by one, telling him it is a Body very heavy, 
fuſible, and malleable. 
As part ofthe \. 5. Alike trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the Definition of 
0 Ml the Term defined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple /deas of a com- 
_ plex one, of the name of the whole complex /dea; as 41 Gold is fuji 
Zle; For Fuſibility being one of the ſimple eas that goes to the ma- 
king up the complex one the ſound Gold ſtands for, what can it be but 
playing with Sounds, to affirm that of the name Gold, which is compre» 
hended in its received ſignification? *Twould be thought little better 
than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth oft moment, that Gold is 
zellow; and I ſee not how it is any jot more material, to ſay, It is fu/ib/e, 
unleſs that Quality be left out of the complex 7/dea, of which the ſound 
Gold is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What InſtruQtion can it carry with 
it, to tell one that, which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed 
to know before : For I am ſuppoſed ro know the ſignification of the Word 
another uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. And it Iknow that the name 
Gold ſtands for this complex /dea of Body, Tellow, Heavy, Fuſible, Mallea- 
Zle, "twill not much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly . afterwards in a Pro- 
poſition, and gravely fay, 41! Gold is fufible. Such Propofitions can - 
only ſerve to ſhew the diſingenuity of ane, who will go from the de- 
finition of his own Terms, by re-minding him ſometimes of it ; but 
carry no Knowledge with them, but of the. ſignification of Words, 
however certain they be. | | 
"Y FSYO Q. 6. Every Man is ax Animal, or living Body, is as certain a Propoſi 
and Palfry, tion as can be; but no more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 
than to ſay, 4 Palfry is an ambling Horſe,or aneighing ambling Animal, 
both being only about the ſignification of Words,and make me know but 
this; That Body, Sexſe, and Motion, or power of Senfation and Mo- 
ving, are three of thoſe /deas, that I always comprehend and fignifieby 
the word Han; and where they are not to be found together, the name 
Man belongs not to that Thing: And ſo of the other, that Body, 
Senſe, and a certain way of going, With a certain kind of Yoice, are 
ſome of thoſe /deas which I always comprehended, and ſignifite by the 
word Palfry ; and when they are not to be found together, the name 
Palfry belongs not to that thing. *Tis juſt the fame, and to the ſame 
purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple 
Tdeas, that altogether make up that complex ea which is called a Man, 
is affirmed of the term Mar: w. g. ſuppoſe a Roman, ſignified by the 
word Zomo: all rhefe diftin&t 7deas united in one ſubje, Corporeitas, 
Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Riſibilitas, he might, no 
doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe 
together of the word Z7omo, but did no more than fay, that the word 
#omo, in his Country, comprehended in its fgnification, all theſe 7deas. 
Much like a RomaxceKnight,who by the word Pa{fry,lignified theſe [deas; 
Body of a certain figure, four-legg'd, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, weigh» 
ing, white, uſed to have a Woman on his back, might, with the ſame 
certainty, univerſally affirm alſo any, or all of theſe of the word Palfry : 
but 
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butdid thereby teach no more, but that the word Pal/fry, in his, or Ro- 
mance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was not to be applied to any 
thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that ſhall tell me, that 
in whatever thing Senſe, Motzon, Reaſon, and Laughter were united, that 
Thing had actually a notion of GOD, or would be caſt into a ſleep by 
Opium, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition : becauſe neither havins 
the . notion of GOD, nor being caſt into fleep by Opium, being con- 
tained in the /dea fignifted by the Word Man, we are by ſuch Pro- 
poſitions taught ſomething more than barely what the Word May 
ſtands for : And therefore the Knowledge contained in ir, is more than 
verbal, 

d. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to under- ;,, ,;;, ;.. 
ſtand the terms he uſes 1n it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only making a ches bur * wt 
noiſe by imitation, and framing certain Sounds he has learn'd of others ; cation of 
but not, as a rational Creature, ufing them for ſigns of /deas, he has in ""_ 
his Mind. The Hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the 
Speaker uſes thein, or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
noiſe. And therefore he trifles with Words,who makes ſuch a Propoſition, 
which when it is made, contains no more than one of the Terms does, 
and which a Man was ſuppoſed to know before : v. g. a Triangle hath 
three (1des, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who 1s ſuppoſed or de- 
clares himſelf not to underſtand him : and then 2# reaches only the ig- 
nification of that Word, andthe uſe of that Sign. 

6. 8. We can know then the Truth of two fortsof Propoſitions, with Bur no rea 
perfect certainty; the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which have a Xowicaze. 
certainty in them, but *tis but a verbal Certaznry, but not inſtructive, 

And, ſecondly, we can know the Truth, and fo may be cerzaiz in Pro- 
poſitions, which affirm ſomething of another, which 1s a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of its precife complex 1dea, but not contained in it. As that 
the external Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either the oppoſite in- 
ternal Angles; which relation of the outward Angle, to either of the 
oppolite internal Angles, making no part of the complex 7dea, ſigni- 
fied by the name Triangle, this is a real Truth, and conveys with it in» 


ſtructive real Knowledge, _ 
. 9. We having little or no knowledge of what Combinations there General Pro- 


be of ſimple eas exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our Senſes, we PO | "FRO 
cannot make any univerſal cerzaix Propoſitions coricerning them, any Fakes, i of EVAUE: 
farther than our nominal Eſſences lead us: which being to a very few and *en erifling. | 
inconfiderable Truths, in reſpec of thoſe which depend on their real 
Conſtitutions, the general Propoſtzons that are made about Subſtances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling; and if they are inſtru- 
ive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we can have no knowledge of their real 
Truth, how much foever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may aſſiſt m_ 
our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one may often 
meet with very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yet to no- 
thing. For 'tis plain, that Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, 
having conſtant and ſettled fignifications affixed to them, may, with 
oreat truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, as 
their Definitions make them fit to be fo joined ; and Propofitions conſt- 
ſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the fame clearneſs, be deduced one from 
another, as thoſe that convey the moſt real Truths 5 and all this, with- 
out any knowledge of the Nature or Reality of things exiſting without 


us. By this method, one may make Demonſtrations and undoubted Pro- 
poſitions 
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poſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in the Know- 
ledge of the Truth of Things ; v. g- he that having learnt theſe follow- 
ing Words, with their ordinary Acceptations annexed- to them ; w. g, 
Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, 
may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul,without know- 
ing at all what the Soul really is; and of this ſort, a Man may find an 
infinite number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books 
of Metaphyſicks, School-Divinity, and ſome ſort of natural Philoſophy; 
and after all, know as little of GOD, Spzrits, or Bodies, as he did be- 
fore he ſet out; | | | | 
and why. $. 10. He that hath liberty to define, 2. e. determine the ſignification 
of his Names of Subſtances, a certainly every one does in effet, who 
makes them ſtand for his own 7deas,) and makes their Significations at 
a venture, taking them. from his own or other Men's Fancies, and not 
from an Examination and Enquiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, 
may, With little trouble, demonſtrate them one of another ; wherein, 
however Things agree, or diſagree, in their own Nature, .-he need mind 
nothing but his own Notions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon 
them : but thereby no more encreaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 
his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one ina certain place a 
Pound, another in another place, a Sh://ing, and a third in a third place, 
a Penny ; and ſo proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt 
yp a great ſumm, according to his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for 
more or leſs as he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without 
even knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only that 
one is contained in the other twenty times, and contains the other 
twelve ; whicha Man may alfo do in the fignification of Words, by ma- 
_ them in reſpe& of one another, more, or leſs, or equally compre- 
henſive. 
Thirdy,Ufing $4. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpeci- 
«yoga ally Argumentative and Controverſial, there is this more to be complai- 
fimg with ned of, which is the worlſt ſort of 7rifling, and which ſets vs yet farther 
chem. trom the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, or find in 
them, v/z. that moſt Writers are ſofar from inſtructing us1in the Nature 
and Knowledge of Things, that they «ſe their Words lorly and uncer- 
tainly, and do not, by uſing, them conſtantly and ſteddily in the fame 
ſignification, make plain and clear deduQions of Words one from ano- 
ther, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little foever it 
were inſtruQtive,) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, under the obſcurity 
and perplexedneſs of their Terms; to which, perhaps, Inadvertency, 
and ill Cuſtom does in many Men much contribute. 
Marks of ver- \Y. 12,, To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitions may be known by theſe 
bal Propoſe, following Marks: . | 
- way ey Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtra&t Terms are affirmed one 
in alſtra#. of another, are barely about the fignification of Sounds. For ſinceno ab- 
| ſtrat 7dea can be the fame with any other but it ſelf, when its abſtract 
Name is affirmed of any other Term, it can fignifie no more but this, 
that it may,or ought to be called by that Name ; or that theſe two Names 
ſignifie the ſame /dea. Thus ſhould any one fay, that Par/imony is Fru- 
gality, that Gratitude is Juſtice; that this or that Action is, or is not 
Temperance : However ſpecious theſe and the like Propoſitions may at 
firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and examine nicely 
= | | what 


on wn mann way 
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what they contain, we ſhall find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the 


ſignification of thoſe Terms. 

&. 13. Secondly, All Propofitions, wherein a part of the complex Idea, S:cordy, 4 
which ariy Term ſtands for, z predicated of that Term, are only vexval: a3 Bring 
v. g. to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, predicated of 
wherein more comprehenſive Words, called Gezera, are afirmed of fub- 42 #777 
ordinate, or leſscomprehenlive, called Speczes, or /udividuals, are barely 
verbal. | 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſitions, that 
make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, both in and out of 
Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part of them, than is uſually 
ſuſpected, are purely about the fignification of Words, and contain no- 
thing in them, but the Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that where- 
ever the diſtin /Zea any Word ſtands for, is not known and confide- 
red, and ſomething, not contained in that dea, is not affirmed, or de- 
nied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick wholly in Sounds, and are able to 
attain no real Truth or Falſhood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might 
fave us2 great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute; and very much 
ſhorten our trouble, and wandring in the ſearch of real and true Know- 


ledge. 


C H A P. IX: 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


$.1. }__Þ Itherto we have only conſidered the Eſſences of Things, which General cer- 

being only abſtract /deas,and thereby remov'd in our Thoughts {7 Topo 
from particular Exiſtence, (that being the proper Operation of the Mind, ne: Exiſtence. 
in AbſtraQtion,to conſider an /dea under no other Exiſtence,but what ic 
has in the Underſtanding,) gives us no Knowledge of real Exiſtence at 
all. Where by the way we may take notice, that auiver/al Propuſtrions, 
of whoſe Truth or Falſhood we can have certain| Knowledge, concern not 
Exiftence ; and farther, that all particular Afirmations or Negations, that 
wou'd not be certain if they were made general, are only concerning 
Exiſtence ; they Ueclaring only the accidental Union or Separation of 
teas in Things exiſting, which in their abſtrat Natures, have no known 
neceflzry Union or Repugnancy. | 

6. 2. But leaving the Natureof Propoſitions, and diflerent ways of Pre- 4 threefo!d 
dication to b2 conſidered more at large in another place, Let us proceed — of 
now to enquire concerning our Knowledge of the Exi/tence of Things, Wale 
and how we come by it. I fay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
own Exiftente by Intuition « of the Exiſtence of GOD by Demonſtra- 
tion ; and of other Things by Senfation. | 
$ 3- As for cr own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and fo certain- Our Know- 
iy, that it neither needs, nor 1s capable of any proof. For nathing can I 
be more evident to us, than our own Exiſtence. 7rhink, 7 reaſon, I feel i; urroe. 
Pleaſure and Pain ; Can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my 
own Exiſtence? lt I doubr of all other Things, that very doubt makes me 
perceive my own Exiftence, and will = ſuffer me to doubt of that. F wy 
Z if 
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Knowledege of the Exiſtence of a GOD. Book IV. 


We are capa- 
ble of knowing 
certain'y that 
there 15 4 

& O D. 


Man knows 


that he hams 


ſelf 15. 


He knows alſo, 
that Nothing 
cannot Pro- 
duce a cing, 
therefore 
ſomething e- 
ternal. 


if I know 7 feel Pain, it is evident, I have as certain a perception of my 
own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel : Or if I know 7 doabz, 
T have as certain a perception of the exiſtence of the Thing doubting, as 
of that Thought, which I call Doubr7. Experience then convinces us, 
that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiftence, and an in- 
ternal infallible perception that we are. Inevery Act of Senſation, Rea- 
ſoning or Thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves of our own Being ; 
and in this Matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of Cer- 


tarnty. 


CHAP. X& 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GO D. 


$.1."F "Hough GOD has given us no innate /deas of Himſelf; though 

he has ſtamped no original Characters on our Minds, wherein 
we may read his Being : yet having furniſked us with thoſe Faculties, 
our Minds are endowed with, He hath not left Himſelf without Witneſs: 
ſince we have Senſe, Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear 
proof of Him, as long as we carry our ſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly 
complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, fince He has ſo plentifully 
provided us with the means to diſcover, and know Him, (o far as is ne- 
ceſſary to the End of our Being, and the great Concernment of our Hap- 
pineſs. But though this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſco- 


'vers; and though its Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathema- 


tical Certainty : yet it requires Thought and Attention ; and the Mind 
muſt apply it ſelf to a regular deduction of it from ſome part of our in- 
tuitive Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall beas uncertain, and ignorant of this, 
as of other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of clear De- 
monſtration. To ſhew therefore, that we are capable of #zowing, i.e. 
being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may come by this cer- 
tainty, I think we need go no farther than our ſelves, and that undoubted 
Knowledge we have of our own Exiſtence. 

Q. 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man has 4 clear Perception of 
his own Being ; he knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is ſome- 


thing. He that can doubr, whether he be any thing, or no,I ſpeak not to, 


no more than I would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to con-= 
vince Non-entity, that it were ſomething. It any one pretend tobe fo 
ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, ( tor really to doubt of it, is ma- 
nit lyiinpoſſible,) let him for me enjoy his beloved Happineſs of being 
nothing,until Hunger,or ſome other Pain convince him ot the contrary. 
This then, I think, I may take for a Truth, which every ones certain 
Knowledge aflures him of beyond the liberty of doubting, v/z. that he is 
ſomething that actually cxiſts. | : 

d. 3. In the next place, Man knows by an intuitive Certainty,that bare 
Nothing canno more produce any real Being, than it can be equal to tivs right 
Angles. If a Man knows not that Non-entity, or the Ablence of all Being 
cannot be equal to two right Angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any 
demonſtration in Exc/id. It theretore we know there is {ome real Being, 


and that Non-entity cannot produce any real Bcing, it is an cvident de- 
monſtration 


_ 
— 
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monſtration, that from Eternity there has been ſomething. Since what 
was not from Eternity, had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning, 
muſt be produced by ſomething elſe. : 

&. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning. from T0 _ 
another, mult alſo have all that which 1s in, and belongs to its Being mt powerful, 
from another too. All the Powers it has, muſt be owing to, and received 
from the ſame Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo 
be the Source and Original ot all Power; and ſo this eternal Being muſt 
be alſo the moſt Powerful. bY 

$. 5. Again, a Man finds in himſelf Perception, and Knowledge, We 44 me 
have then got one ſtep farther ; and we are certain now, that there is Ine 
not only ſome Being, but ſome knowing intelligent Being in the 
World. 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and when 
Knowledge began to be ; or elſe, there has been alſo a knowing Being 
from Eternity. If itbe faid, there was a time when no Being had any 
Knowledge, when that eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding. [ 
reply, that then it was impoſlible there ſhould ever have been any Know- 
ledge. It being as 1mpoſlible, that Things wholly void of Knowledge, 
and operating blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould produce a 
knowing Being, as it is impoſſible, that a Triangle ſhould make it ſelf 
three Angles bigger than two right ones. For it 1s as repugnant to the 
Idea of fenileſs Matter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Perception, 
and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the /4ea of a Triangle, that it 
ſhould put into it ſelf greater Angles than two right ones. 

$. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what we infalli- 4 therefore 
bly find in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledge GO 
of this certain and evident Truth, That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, 
and moſt knowing Being; which whether any one'will pleaſe to call God, 
it matters not. Thething is evident, and from this /Zea duly confide- 
red, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, we ought to a- 
ſcribe to this eternal Being. Tt nevertheleſs any one ſhould-be tound fo 
ſenſleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone knowing and wiſe, but yer 
the product of mere ignorance and chance ; and that all the reſt of the 
Univerſe acted only by that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall leave with him 
that very Rational and Emphatical rebuke of 7lly, 1. 2. de leg. to be 
conſidered at his leifure. Quzd eft enim werius, quam neminem efſe opor- 
tere tam ſtulie arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in 
celo mundoq; non putet > Aut ea que wvix ſummd ingenij ratione compre- 
hendat, nulla ratione moveri putet 2 | 

From what has been ſaid, 1t is plain to me, we have a more certain 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD, than of any thing our Senſes 
have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may fay, that 
we more certainly know that there is a GOD, than that there is any 
thing elſe without us. When I fay we {now, I mean there 1s ſuch a 
Knowledge within our reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but 
apply our Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

$. 7. How far theldea of a moſt perfef Being, which a Man may frame qo, Idea »f 4 
in his Mind, does, or does not prove the Exi/tence of a GOD, I will m#t perfett 
not here examine. For in the different Make of Men's Tempers, and — 
Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, Gop. 
and ſomeon another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet, 

I think, this I may fay, that it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this Truth. 
and ſilencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a a * as 
CZ 3 this, 
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Something 


this, upon that ſole Foundation: Arid take ſome Men's having that 7dea 
of GOD in their Minds, '(for 'tis evident, ſome Men have none, and 
ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very indifferent,) for the only proof 
of a Deity ; and out of an over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, ca- 
ſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak, or fallacions, which our 
own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, offer ſo clearly; and 
cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering 
Man to withſtand them. Forl judge it as certain and clear a Truth, as 
can any where be delivered, That the inviſible Things of GOD are 
clearly ſeen from the Creation of the World, being underſtood by the Things 
that are made, even his Eternal Power and Godhead. Though our own 
Being furniſhes us, as I have fhewn, with an evident, and inconteſtable 
Proof of a Deity; and [ believe no body can avoid the Cogency of it, 
who will but as carefully attend.to it, as to any other Demonſtration of 
ſo many Parts : Yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that Con- 
ſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt 
not but I ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome Parts of this 
Argument again, and enlarge a little more upon them. | 

d. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than that ſome:h;»g muſt be 


from Eternity. from Eternity. I never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, ar that 


} 
a 


Two ſorts of 
Beings, Copi- 
tative and In- 
Copitative. 


Incogitative 
Being cannot 
produce a Co- 


gitative. 


could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradition, as a Time, wherein there was 
perfealy Nothing. This being of all Abſurdities the greatell to imagine 
that pure Nothing, the perfe&t Negation and Abſence of .all Beings, 
ſhould ever produce any real Exiſtence. | 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures, to conclude, that 
ſomething has exiſted from Eternity : Let us next ſee what kind of thing 
that muſt be. | 

d. 9. Thereare but two ſorts of Beingsin the World, That Man knows 
or Conceives. 

Firſt, Such as are purely material, without Senſe, Perception, or 
Thought, as the Clippings of our. Beards, and Paring of our Nails. 

Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings, ſuch as we find our 
ſelves to be, which, if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call cogitative and 
zncogitatrve Beings ; which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, 
are, perhaps, better Terms, than material and immaterial. 

$. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what ſort of 
Being it muſt be, And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, that it 
mult neceſſarily be a cogizative Being. For it is as impoſſible to con- 
ceive, that ever bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a thinking in- 
telligent Being, as that Nothing ſhould of it ſelf produce Matter. Let 
us ſuppoſe any parcel of Matter eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, - 
in it ſelf, able to produce nothing. For example ; let us ſuppoſe the 
Matter of the next Pebble, we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the 
Parts firmly at reſt together, if there were no other Being in the World, 
Muſt it not eternally remain fo, a dead inaQtive Lump? ls it poſſible to 
conceive it can add Motion to it ſelf, being purely Matter, or produce 
any thing? Matter then, by its own Strength, cannot produce in it ſelf 
ſo much as Motion: the Motion it has muſt alfo be from Eternity, or 
elſe be produced, and added to Matter by ſome other Being more power- 
ful than Matter ; Matter, as isevident, having not Power to produce 
Motign in it felf. But let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal too ; yet Matter, 
Incogztative Matter and Motion, whatever changes it might produce, of 
Figure and Bulk, could xever produce Thought : Knowledge will ſtill be 'n 
ar 
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far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Matter is 
beyond the Power of Nothing to produce. And I appeal to every one's 
own Thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily conceive Matter produced 
by Nothing, as Thought to be produced by pure Matter, when before 
there was no ſuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. 
Divide Matter into as minute parts as you will, (which we are apt to ima- 
gine a ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking Thing of it, ) vary the 
Figure and Motion of it, as much as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 
Priſm , Cylinder, &c. whoſe Diameters are but 

x1000000th part of a Gry * will operate no other- * 4 Gryzs,4 of a Line, a Line *3 of at; 
wiſe upon other Bodies of proportionable Bulk,than 71h, an 1rch > of a philoſophical Foot 


@ philoſophical Foot 3 :of a Pendulum, 


thoſe of an inch or foot Diameter ; and you may as 
rationally expect to produce Senſe, Thought, and 
Knowledge, by putting together in a certain Figure 
and Motion, groſs Particles of Matter, as by thoſe 
that are the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. 
They knock, impel, and reſiſt one another, juſt as 
the greater do, and that is all they can do. So that 
if we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eternal, Mazrer 


whoſe Diadroms, in the Latitude of 4g 
Degrees, are each equal to one Second of 
Time, or (1 of a Minute. I have affefted- 
ly made uſe of this Meaſure here, and 
the Potge of it, under 4 decimal! Divi- 
fion wit, Names to theni, becauſe, I 
think, it would be of general Conveni- 
ence, that this ſhould be the common 
Meaſure in the Commonwealth of Lets 
fer. 


can never begin to be: It we ſuppoſe bare Matter, 
without Motion, eternal, Mo7zon can never begin to be : If we ſuppoſe 
only Matter and Motion firlt, or eternal, 7hought can never begin to be. 
For it is impoſlible to conceive that Matter either with or without Mo- 
tion could have originally in and from it felf, Senſe, Perception,and Know- 
ledge, as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, Perception, and Know- 
ledge muſt be a Property eternally inſeparable from Matter and every = 
Particle of it. Not to add, that though our general or ſpecifick conce- _” 
ption of Mater makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter 
15 not one individual Thing, neither is there any ſuch Thing exiſting as 
one material Being, or one fingle Body that we know or can conceive. __ > 
And therefore if Matter were the eternal firſt cogitative Being, there | 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite num- 
ber of eternal finite cogitative Beings independent. one with another, of 
limited Force, and diſtin Thoughts, which could never produce that 
Order, Harmony,and Beauty which is to be found in Nature. Since there- 
fore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being muſt neceſſarily be cogitative : 
And whatſoever is firſt of all Things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and 
aQually have, at leaſt, all the Perfections that can ever after exiſt ; nor 
car. it ever give to another any Perfection that it hath not, either actually 
in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree : It neceſſarily follows that the 
firſt, eternal Being cannot be Matter. | 
| & 12. Ftheretore it be evident, that ſomething neceſfarily muſt exiF? Therefore 
from Eternity, 'tisalſo as evident, that that Something muſt neceſlarily be there has been 


== 


—— —— 
— _ 
” = 


a cogitative Being : For it is as impoſſible, that incogitative Matter n= toys 


ſhould producea cogitative Being, as that Nothing, or the negation of all 
Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being, or Matter. 

d. 12. Though this diſcovery of the zeceſſary Exiſtence of an Eternal 
Mind, do ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of G O D; fince it 
will hence follow, that all other Knowing Beings that have a begin- 
ning, muſt depend on him, and have no other ways of Knowledge, 
or extent of Power, than what he gives them : And therefore if he 
made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs-excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all 
inanimate Beings, whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and Providence, 
will be eſtabliſhed, and al! his other Attributes neceſſarily follow s Yet 
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of 
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to clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raiſed 
againl(t it. : 
Frhether ma- +. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that though it be as clear as De- 
£21141 07 99 onſtration can make it, that there muſt be an Eternal BEING, and 
that Being muſt alſo be Knowing: Yet it does not follow, but that Think- 
king Being may alſo be material. Let it be fo ; it equally ſtill follows, 
that there is a GOD. For if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 
tent Being, it is certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine 
that Being to be material, or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the Danger 
and Deceit of that Suppoſition: There being no way to avoid the De- 
monſtration, that there is an Eternal Knowing Being, Men, devoted to 
Matter, would willingly have it granted, that this Knowing Being is ma- 
terial ; and then letting ſlide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the 
Demonſtration whereby an Eternal Knowing Being was proved neceſia- 
rily toexiſt, would argue all ro be Matter, and ſo deny a GOD, thart is, 
an eternal c&xtative Being : whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, 
that they deſtroy their own Hypothefis. For if there can be, in their 
Opinion, eternal Matter, without any eternal cogitative Being, they ma- 
manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary con- 
nexion of the one with the other, and ſoeſtabliſh the neceſſity of an eter- 
nal Spirit, but not of Matter ; ſince it has been proved already, that an 
eternal cogitative Being, is unavoidably to be granted. Now if Think- 
ing and Matter may be ſeparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter, will 
not follow from the eternal Exiftence of a cogitative Being, and they 
ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. 
Not material, +. 14. But now let us ſee how they can fatisfie themſelves, or others, 
Faſt, becauſe thatthis eternal Thinking Being is material. 
w "A bom is F#Firſt, I would ask them, whether they imagine, that all Matter, every 
not cogitative. Particle of Matter, thinks ? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce fay ; ſince 
then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, as there are Par- 
ticles of Matter, and ſo an infinity of Gods. And yet if they will not al- 
low Matter as Matter ; that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well co- 
gitative, as extended, they will have as hard a Task to make out to their 
own Reaſons, a cogitative Being out of incogitative Particles, as an exten- 
ded Being, out of unextended Parts, if I may ſo ſpeak. 
Secondly, One \Q. 15. Secondly, If all Matter do not think, I next ask, Whether it be 
PR alone oxly one Atom that does ſo? This has as many Abſurdities as the other ; 
i441 9h Me for then this Atom of Matter, muſt be alone eternal, or not. If this. 
gitarrve. alone be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful Thoyght, or Will, 
made all the reſt of Matter. And ſo we have the Creation of Matter by 
a powerful Thought, which is that the Materialilts ſtick at. For if they 
ſappoſe one ſingle thinking Atom, to have produced all the reſt of Mat- 
ter, they cannot aſcribe that Pre-eminency to it upon any other account, 
than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed difference. But allow it to 
be by ſome other way, which is above our conception, it muſt be ſtill 
Creation ; and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil 
fit. If it be faid, thar all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that 
thinking Atom, it will be to fay any thing at pleaſure, though never ſo 
abſurd : For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle in 
Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reft, is withour any the 
leaſt appearance of Reaſon to frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of 
Matter, as Matter, is capable of all the ſame Figures and Motions of an 
other ; and I challenge any one in his Thoughts, to add any Thing ate 
to one above another. | ps 
$16. Thirdly, 
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$. 16. Thirdly, If then neither one peculiar Atom alone, can be this T2774, 4 
eternal thinking Being'; nor all Matter, as Matter ; 2.e. every Particle of PR Ma 
Matter can be it, it only remains, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter ter, cannoe be 
duly put togerher, that is this *hinking eternal Being. This is that, which, ©2#41%%: 
I imagine, 1s that Notion, which Men are apteſt to have of GOD, who 
would have him a material Being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by 
the ordinary conceit they haveof themſelves,and other Men, which they 
take to be material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 
natural, isno leſs abſurd than the other : For to ſuppoſe the eternal thin- 
king Being, to be nothing elſe but a compoſition of Particles of Matter, 
each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the Wiſdom and Knowledge 
of that eternal Being, only to the j«xta-poſition of Parts ; than which, 
nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, how- 
ever put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
relation of Poſition, which 'tis impoſſible ſhould give Thought and 
Knowledge to them. 

d. 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem either has all its parts at reſt, Phether in 
or it is a certain motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If it 3,19 
be perfectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and ſo can have no Privileges a- © 
bove one Atom. | 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its Thinking depends, all 
the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably. accidental, and limited ; ſince 
all the Particles that by motion cauſe Thought, being each of them in it 
ſelf witkout any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs 
be regulated by the thought of the whole ; fince that Thought is not 
the cauſe of Motion, (forthen it muſt be antecedent to it, and fo without 
it,) but the conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, Power, Choice, and 
all rational and wiſe thinking or acting, will be quite taken away: So 
that ſuch a thinking Being, will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind 
Matter; ſince toreſolveall into the accidental unguided motions of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided motions of blind Mat- 
ter, is the ſame thing ; not to mention the narrownels of ſuch Thoughts 
and Knowledge, that muſt depend on the motions of ſuch parts. But 
there needs no enumeration of any more Abſurdities and Impollibilities 
in this Hypotheſis, (however full of them it be,) than rhat belore-men- 
tioned; fince let this thinking Syſtem beall, or a part of the Matter of 
the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one Particle thou!d either know 
its own, or the motion of any other Particle, or the Whole know the 
motion of every Particular ; and fo regulate its own Thoughts or {4{oti- 
ons, or indeed have any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. 

$. 18. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that - Matter noe 
they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho' ir take —_—_— 
not away the Being of a GOD, yet ſince ir denies one and the firſt great ua! Mind. 
piece of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conſider it a little. /a7- 
ter muſt be allow'd eternal: Why? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it 
can be made out of nothing; why do you not alſo think your ſelf eter- 
nal? You willanſwer, perhaps, Becauſe about twenty or forty years fince, 
you began to be. But if I ask you, what that To is, which began then 
tobe, you can ſcarcely tell me. The Matter whereof you are made,began 
not then to be : For if it did, then it is not eternal: But it began to be 
put together in ſuch a faſhion and frame, as makes up your Budy ; but 
yet that frame of Particles, is not You, it makes not that thinking Thing 
You are ; (for I have now to do with one, who allows an eternal, imma- 
terial, thinking Being, but would have unthioking Matter eternal _ >) 

there- 
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therefore when did that thinking Thing begin to be? If it did never be. 
gin to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from Etcrnity ; 
the abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one, who is ſo 
void of Underſtanding, as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thin- 
king Thing, to be made out of nothing, (as all Things that are not eter- 
nal muſt be, )why alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material Being | 
to be made out of nothing, by an equal Power, but that you have the 
experience of the one in view, and not of the other ? Though, when 
well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit will be found to require no. leſs 
power, than the creation of Matter. Nay, poſlibly, it we would eman- 
cipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts, as far as 
they would reach to a cloſer contemplation of Things, we might beable 
to aim at fomedim and ſeeming conception how Matter might at firſt be 
made, and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt Being : But 
to give Beginning and Being to a Spirit, would be found a more incon- 
ceivable effe& of Omnipotent Power. But this being what would per- 
haps lead us too far from the Notions, on which the Philoſophy now in 
the World is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo far from 
them ; or to enquire ſo far as Grammar it ſelf would authorize, if the 
common ſetled Opinion oppoſes it : Eſpecially in this place, where the 
received Doctrine ſerves well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves 
this paſt doubt,that the Creation or Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE 
out of Nothing, being once admitted, the Creation ol all other, ; but the 
CREATOR Himlfelf, may, with the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. | 
$. 19. But you will fay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the making 
any thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſlibly conceive it ? I anſwer, 
No: rt. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the Power of an infinite Be- 
ing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Operations. | We do not deny 
other effeAts upon this ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the 
manner of their Production. We cannot conceive how Thought (or any 
thing but motion in BoJy) can move Body ; and yet that is not a Rea- 
ſon ſuſficient to make us deny it poſſible,againſt the conſtant Experience, 
we have of it in our ſelves, in all voluntary Motions, which are pro- 
duced in us only by the free Thoughts of our own Minds; and are not, 
nor can be the effects of the impulſe or determination of the motion of 
blind Matter, in or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 
power or choice to alter it. For example: My right Hand writes, wkilſt . 
my left Hand is ſtill : What cauſes reſt in one, and motion in the other 2 
Nothing but my Will, a Thought of my Mind ; my Thought only 
changing, the right Hand reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is mat- 
ter of fac, which cannot be detiied : Explain this, and make it intelli- 
gible, and then the next ſtep will be to underſtand Creation. For the 
giving anew determination to the motion of the animal Spirits (which 
ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) clears nor the difficul- 
ty one jot. To alter the determination of motion, being in this caſeno 
eaſier nor leſs, than to give motion it ſelf: Since the new determination 
given to the animal Spirits muſt þe either immediately by thought, or 
by ſome other body put in their way by thought, which was not 1n their 
way before, and ſo muſt own its motion to thought ; either of which 

leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, *tis an over-valuing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow mea- 
ſure of our Capacities; and to conclude, all Things itmpoſiibic to be done, 
whoſe manner of doing exceeds our Comprehention. This is to make 
our Comprehenfion infinite, or GOD finite, when wit hc can do, is 
limited 


* 
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limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of yourown finite Mind, that thinking Thing within you, do 
not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the Operations of 
that Eternal Infinite MIND, who Made.and Governs all Things, and 
whom the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. | 


CH AP. XI. 
Of eur Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 
d. 1. HE Knowledge of our own Being, we have by intuition. » da 


* TheExiſtence of a GOD, Reaſon clearly makes known to 225.4» Senſa- 

us, as has been ſhewn. ACE Z _— | 

The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other Thing, we can have only 
by Senſation :, For there being no neceſſary connexion of real Exiſtence, 
with any /dea a Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence 
but that of GOD, with the Exiſtence of any particular Man ; no par- 
ticular Man can know the Exiſtence of any other Being , but only 
when by actual operating upon him, it makes it ſelf perceived by him. 
For the having the /dea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man evidences his 
being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true Hi- 

or. | tt 
y. 2. 'Tis therefore the aQual receiving of /deas from without, that Inſtance .. 
gives us notice of the'Exiſtexce of other Things, and makes us know, EE 
that ſomething doth exiſt at that time without us,. which cauſes that 
Hdea 1n us, though perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it : 
For it takes not from the certainty of our Senſes, and the /deas we re- 
ceive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they are produ- 
ced: v.g. whilſt I write this, I have, by the Paper affecting my Eyes,thar 
14ea produced in my Mind ; which whatever Object cauſes, I call Whze; 
by which I know, that that Quality or Accident (z. e. whoſe appearance 
before my Eyes, always cauſes that 7dea) doth really exiſt, and hath a 
Being without me. And of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſlibly 
have, and to which my Faculties can attain, is the Teſtimony of my 
Eyes, which are the proper and ſole Judges of this thing, whoſe Teſtt- 
mony I have reaſon to rely on, as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, 
whilſt I write this, that I fee White and Black, and that ſomething really 
exiſts, that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write or move my 
Hand; which is a Certainty as great, as humane Nature 1s capable of, 
concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a Man's ſelf alone, and of 
G OD. ; I LED | 
| Q.z. The notice we have by our Senſes, of the exifting of Things without 7;, ehough 
us, though it be not altogether ſo certain, as our intuitive Knowledge, or no: /o certain 
the Deduttions of our Reaſon, employ'd about the clear abſtract /deas of — 
our own Minds; yet it is an aſſurance that deſerves the name of Knows be called 4 
ledge. If we perſuade our ſelves, that our Faculties act and inform us Knowledge, 
right, concerning the exiſtence of thoſe Objects that affect them, it can- ;,. [4a 
nor paſs for an ill-grqunded Confidence: Forl thinkno body can, in ear- of Things 
neſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertoin ofthe Exi/enceof thoſe T_ WitPour ut, 
Aaa © 
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he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he thar can doubt fo far, (whatever he may 
have with his own 'Thoughts) will never have any Controverſie with 
me ; ſince he can never be ſure I fay any thing contrary to his Opinion. 
As to my ſelf, I think GOD has given me aſſurance enough of the Exi- 
ſtence of Things without me: ſince by their different application, I can 
produce in my ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great Concern. 
ment of my preſent ſtate. This is certain, the confidence that our Fa- 
culries do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are capable 
of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we cannot act any 
thing, but by our Faculties ; nor talk of Knowledge it ſelf, but by the 
help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted to apprehend even what Know- 
ledge is. But beſides the aſſurance we have from our Senſes themſelves, 
that they do not err inthe Information they give us, of the Exiſtence of 
Things without us, when they areafte&ed by rhem, we are farther con- 
* firmed in this afſurance, by other concurrent Reaſons. 
Firſt, Becauſe F. 4. Firſt, 'Tis plaih, thoſe Perceptions are produced in us by exte- 
je ca by TIOUr Cauſes affe&ting our Senſes : Becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of 
by the mer of any Senſe, never can have the Ideas belonging to that Senſe produced in 
the Senſes. their Mirids. This is too evident to be doubted : and therefore we can- 
not but be aſſured, that they come in by the Organs of that Senſe, and 
no other way. The Organs therhſelves, 'tis plain, do not produce them : 
for then the Eyes of a Man in the dark would produce Colours, and his 
Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: but we ſee no body gets the reliſh of a 
Pine-apple, 'rill he goes to the /»dies where it is, and taſtes it. 
Becauſe n | \. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes T find, that 1 cannot avoid the having 
idea from . thoſe Ideas produced in my Mind. For though when my Eyes are ſhut, 
_ Bat or Windows faſt, I can at pleaſure re-call to my Mind the /deas of Light, 
ther from Me- or the Sun, which former Senfations had lodg'd in my Memory ; fol 
102.9.) can at pleaſure lay by that /dea,and take into my view that of the /me/ 
ceprions. of a Roſe, or z7aſte of Sugar. Bur if I turn my Eyes at noon towards the 
Sun, T cannot avoid the /deas, which the Light, or Sun, then produces 
in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference, between the 7dea; laid up 
in my Memory ; (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould have 
conſtantly the fame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by at plea- 
ſore) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me; and I cannot avoid ha- 
ving. And therefore it muſt needs be fome exteriour Cauſe, and the 
brisk ating of ſome Objects without me, whoſe efficacy I cannot reſiſt, 
that produces thoſe /#eas in my Mind, whether I will, or no. Beſides, 
there is no body who doth not perceive the difference in himſelf, between 
contemplating the Sun, as he hath the 7dea of it in his Memory, and 
attually looking upon it : Of which two, his perception is fo diſtinct, 
that few of his /deas are more diſtinguiſhable one from another. And 
therefore he hath certain Knowledge, that they are not both Memory, 
_ or the Actions of his: Mind, and Fancies only within him ; but thar 
actual ſeeing hath a Cauſe without. 
Thirdly, Plea Y.6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe Ideas are produced in us 
ſure or Pam, with pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaft Offence. Thus 


_ 2. the pain of Heat or Cold, when the /dea of it is revived in our Minds, 


Senſation, ac g1Ves us no diſturbance ; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and is 

companies 707 again, when actually repeated : which is occaſioned by the diforder the 
the returning G , A : ; 

of theſe Ideas External Object cauſes in our Bodies,when applied to it : And we remem- 

without the ber the pain of Hanger, Thirſt, or the Head-ach, without any pain. at 


—_—_ 9%: ill; which would either neyer diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as 


oſten 
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often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but eas floating in 
our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the real 
Exiſtence of Things afeing us from abroad. And thovgh mathemati- 
cal Demonſtrations depend not. upon Senſe, yet the examining them by 
Diagrams, gives great credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to 
give it a Certainty approaching to that of the Demonſtration it ſe!f, For 
it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow it for an undeniable 
Truth, that two Angles of a Figure, which he meaſures by Lines and 
Avgles of a Diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the other.; and yet 
doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which by looking on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. "2 
d.7. Fourthly, Our Sexfes, in many caſes, bear wizreſs to the Truth of Fowrthly. Our 
each other's report, concerning the Exiſtence of ſeniible Things without _— 
us. He that ſees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more Timmy f 
than a bare Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by putting his Hand *** Exifterce 
in it. Which certainly could never be pur into fuch exquiſite pain, by a eos 
| bare Zea or Phantom, unleſs that the pain be a fancy roo : Which yet 
he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raifing the 7dea of it, bring upon 
himſelf again. Fo. : 
Thus I fee, whilſt T write this, I can change the Appearance of the 
Paper ; and by defigning the Letters, tell before-hand what new /d4ea 
it ſhall exhibit the very next moment, barely by drawing my Pen 
over it : which will neither appear (let me fanſie as much as I will) 
if my Hand ſtand ſtill; or though I move my Pen, if my Eyes be 
ſhut : Nor when thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I 
chuſe atterwards but ſee them as they are ; that is, have the 7deas of 
ſuch Letters, as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt , that they are 
not barely the Sport and Play of my own Imagination, when I find, that 
the Characters, that were made at the pleaſure of my own Thoughts, 
do not obey them ; nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fanſie it, but 
continue to affect my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the - 
Figures I made them. To which if we will add, that the fight of thoſe 
ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds, as 1 befor-hand deſign 
they ſhall ſtand for, there will be little reaſon leit to doubt, that thoſe 
Words, I write, do really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long 
Series of regular Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the 
effet of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that 
order. 
$ 8. But yet, if aſter all this, any one will be fo ſceptical, as .to di- This Certain- 
{truſt his Senſes, and to affirm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, ” ** hve 
think avd do, during our whole Being, is but the Series and deluding 
Appearances of a long Dream, whereof there is no reality ; and there- 
fore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, or our Knowledge of any 
thing : 1 muſt deſire him to conſider, that if a}l be a Dream, then he 
doth but dream, that he makes the Queſtion ; and fo it is not much 
matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yer, if he pleaſe, 
he may dream that F make this anſwer, That he certainty of Things 
exiſting in reram Natura, when we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes tor 
it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, but as oxr Condition 
needs. For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of Being, 
nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive Knowledge of Things, free from 
all doubt and fcruple ; but to the preſervation ot us, in whom they are ; 
and accommodated to the uſe of Life : They ſerve to our purpoſe well 
enough, if they will but give us certain notice of thoſe Things, which 
Aaa 2 | are 
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are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that fees a Candle bur- 
ning, and hath experimented the force of its Flame, by putting his Finger 
in it, will little doubt, but this is ſomething exiſting without him, which 
does him harm, and puts him to great pain ; which is aſſurance enough, 
when no Man requires greater certainty to govern his Actions by, than 
what is as certain as the Actions themſelves. And if our Dreamer 
pleaſes to try, whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs-Furnace, be barely 
a wandring Imagination in a drowſie Man's Fancy, by putting his 
Hand into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a certainty greater than 
he could wiſh, that it is ſomething more than bare Imagination. So 
that this Evidence is as great, as we can deſire, being /as certain to us, 
as our Pleaſure or Pain; z. e. Happineſs or Miſery ; beyond which, we 
have no Concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an aſſurance 
of the Exiſtence of Things without vs, is ſufficient to direct us in the at- 
taining the Good, and avoiding the Evii, whichis cauſed by them, which 
is the important Coneernment we have ot being made acquainted with 
them. 

. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do aftually convey into our Un- 
derſtandings any dea, we are well aſſured, that there doth ſomething, 
at that time, really exiſt without us, which doth afte& our Senſes, and 
by them vive notice of its ſelf to our apprehenſive. Faculties, and attu- 
ally produce that 7dea, which we then perceive, and we cannot fo far 
diſtruſt their Teſtimony, as to doubt, that ſuch Collefions of ſimple 
1deas, as we have obſerved by our Senſes to be united 'together, do re- 
ally exiſt together. But ths Anowledge extends as far as the preſent 
Teſtimony of our Senſes, employ d about particular ObjeQs , that do 
then affe& them, and no farther, For it I ſaw ſuch a Collettion of 
ſimple 7deas, as is wont to becalled Man, exiſting together one minute 
ſince, and am now alone, I cannot be ſure, that the ſame Man exiſts 
now, fince there 1s no neceſſary connexion of his Exiſtence a minute 
ſince, - with his Exiſtence now : By a thouſand ways | he may ceaſe to 
be, ſince I had the Teſtimony of my Senſes tor his Exiſtence. And if I 
cannot be ſure, that the Man I ſaw laſt ro day, is now in being, I can 
be leſs ſure, that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed trom my 
Senſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday , or fince the laſt year, 
and much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men, that I never 
ſaw. And therefore though it be highly probable, that Millions of Men 
do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing this, I have no unqueſtio- 
nable Knowledge of it ; though the great licelihood of it puts me paſt 
doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things! upon the confi- 
dence, that there are Men (and Men alſo of my acquaintance,with whom 
t have to do) now in the World : But this is but Probability, not Know- 
ledge. | | 
5 ro. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a thiog it 
is, for a Man of narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given him to 
judge of the different evidence and probability of Things, and to be 
ſway'd accordingly ; how vain, I fay, it is 70 expect Demonſtration and 


_ Certainty in Things not capable of it ; and refuſe Aſlent to very rational 


Propoſitions, and act contrary to very plain and clear Truths, becauſe 
they cannot be made our fo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (T 
will not fay Reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. He that in ordinary 
Afﬀairs of Life, would admit of aothing but dire plain Demonſtration, 
would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of periſhing quickly. The 
wholeſomneſs of his Meat or Drink, would be ſcarce capable of certain- 
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ty enoughto give him reaſon to venture on it : And I would fain know, 
what 'ris he could do upon ſuch grounds, as were capable of no Doubr, 


no ObjeCEtion. | | 
 QC.11. As when our Senſes are aftually employ'd about any Obje&, we P47 Exi- 
do know that it does exiſt ; fo &y our Memory we may be aſlured, that & Mi 
heretofore Things, that affe&ed our Senſes, have exiſted. And thus we mery, : 
have Knowledge of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral Things,whereot our Senſes 
having informed us, our Memories {till retain the 7deas ; and of this, we 
are palt all doubt, fo long as we remember well. But this Knowledge 
alſo reaches no farther than our Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus 
ſeeing Water at this inſtant, 'tis an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that 
Water doth exiſt : and remembring that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo 
be always true ; and as long as my Memory retains it, always an un- 
doubted Propofition to me, that Water did exiſt roth. July, 16838. as it 
will alſo be equally true, that a certain number of very fine Colours did 
exiſt, which, at the fame time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water : But 
being now quite cut of the ſight both of the Water and Bubbles too, it is 
no more certainly known to me, that the Water doth now exiſt, than 
that the Bubbles or Colours therein do ſo; it being no more neceſlary 
that Water ſhould exiſt roday, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday, than that 
the Colours or Bubbles exiſt today, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday,though 
it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water hath been obſer- 
ved to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bubbles, and the Colours on them 
quickly ceaſe to be. | 

Q. 12. What /deas we have of Spirits, and how we come by them, I T>* Exiſtence 
have already ſhewn: But though we have thoſe eas in our Minds, and fear _— 
know we have them there, the having the /deas of Spirits, does not 
make us #»ow, that any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there 
are any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the Eternal 
GOP. We have ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, 
to believe with aſlurance, that there are ſuch Creatures ; but our Sen- 
ſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
their particular Exiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are 
finite Spirits really exiſting, by the /dea we have of ſuch Beings in our 
Minds, than by - the /deas any one has of Fairics, or Centaurs, he 
_ _ to know , that Things anſwering thoſe /deas, do really 
exiſt, 
And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as well as ſe- 
veral other Things, we muſt content our ſelves with the Ev:dence of 
Faith, but univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning this matter, are be- 
yord our reach. For however true it may be, v.g. that all the intelligent 
Spirits that GOD ever created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet 1t can never make a 
part of our certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we 
may aſlent to, as highly probable, but are nor, I fear, in this ſtate, capable 
of knowing, We are not then to put others upon demonſtrating, nor 
our ſelves upon ſearch of univerſal Certainty in all thoſe Matters, where- 
in we are not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our Senſes give 
us in this or that particular. Wo os | 

$. 13. By which it appears, that there are two forts of Propoſitions ; Particular , 
one concerning the Exiftence of any thing anſwerable to ſuch an ea : T _ 
as having the /ea ot an Elephan, Phenixt, Motion, or an Angel, in my Exvifiiuns are 
Mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any &owable. , 
where exiſt? And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No exiſtence 
of any thing without us, but only of GOD, can certainly be known 

tarther 
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And general 
Propoſitions 
conce rning 


abſtratt Ideas. 


farther than our Senſes inform us. There is another ſort of Propoſitions, 
wherein is expreſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract eas, 
and their dependence one on another ; and ſuch Propoſitions may be 
aniverſal and certain : So having the 7dea of GOD and my ſelf, of Fear 
and Obedience, I cannot bur be ſure that GOD is to be feared and obey- 
ed by me : And this Propoſition will be certain, concerning Maz in ge- 
neral, if I have made an abſtra&t 7ea of fiich a Species, whereof I am one 
particular. But yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ought 
to fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men in the 


World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do exiſt : 


W hich certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the agree- 
ment or diſagreement is to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtract 7Jeas. 

$. 14. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the conſequence of the 
Exiſtence of Things producing 7deas in our Minds by our Senfes ; in the 
latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence of the /deas (be they what they 
will) that are in our Minds producing there general certain Propofiti- 
ons, many whereof are called #7ernz veritates, and all of them indeed 
are ſo, not from being written all or any of them in the Minds of all 
Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions in any ones Mind, *till 
he having got the abſtract 7deas join'd or ſeparated them by affirmation 
or negation: But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man is, 
endowed with ſuch Faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch /deas, as 
we have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs,when he applies his Thoughts 
to the conſideration of his /deas, know the Truth of certain Propofi- 
tions, that will ariſe from the agreement or diſagreement, he will per- 
ceive in his own /Jeas. Which Propoſitions are therefore call'd Eternal 
Truths, not becauſe they are Eternal Propoſitions actually formed, and 
antecedent to the Underſtanding,that at any time makes them ; nor be- 
cauſe they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns, that are any 


where of them out of the Mind, and exifted before : But becauſe being 


once made about abſtra&t 7deas, fo as to be true, they will, whenever 
they can be ſuppoſed to be made again at any time paſt or to come, by a 
Mind having thoſe 7deas, alway actually be true. For Names being ſup- 
poſed to ſtand perpetually for the ſame 7deas ; and the fame deas ha- 
ving immutably the fame Habitudes one to another, Propoſitions, con- 
cerning any abſtrat 7zeas, that are once true, muſt needs be eternal Ve- 
rities. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIL 


Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 


Letters, that Maxims were the Foundations of all Knowledge ; 
and that the Sciences were each of them built upon certain pr@cogniza, 
from whence the Underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was 
to conduct it ſelf, in its Enquiries into the Matters belonging to that 
Science, the beaten road of the Schools, has been to lay down in the be- 
inning, one or more general Propoſitions, as Foundations whereon to 
build the Knowledge was to be had of that Subjet. T heſe Doctrines 
thus laid down for Foundations of any Science, were called Principles, 
as the beginnings from which we muſt ſer out,and look no farther back- 
wards in our Enquiries, but take theſe for certain and unqueſtionable 
Truths, and eſtabliſhed Principles. 


maticks,wherein Men, being obſerved to attain a great certainty of Know- 
ledge, theſe Sciences came by pre-eminence to be called Matjuwale, and 
Mz,2w:, Learning, or Things learn'd, throughly learn'd, as having of all 
other the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evidence in them. 


from any peculiar advantage they received from two or three general 
Maxims laid down in the beginning ; but from thec/ear, di/tintt,complete 
1deas their Thoughts were employ d about, and the relation of Equality 
and Exceſs ſo clear between ſome of them, rhat they had an intuitive 
Knowledge, and by that, a way todiſcover it in others, and this without 
the help of thoſe Maxims. Forl ask, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to 
know, that his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by virtue 
of this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part ; nor be aſlured of it, 
Till he has learn'd that Maxim? Or cannot a Country-wench know,that 
having received a4 Shilling from one that-owes her three, and a Shilling 
alſo from another that owes her three, that the remaining Debts in each 
of their hands are equal ; cannnot ſhe know this, I ſay, without ſhe fetch 
the certainty of it from this Maxim, That zf you take Equals from Equals, 
the remainder will be Equals ; a Maxim which poſlibly ſhe never heard 
or thought of? I deſire any one to conſider from what has been elfe- 
where ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt People ; the par- 
ticular Inſtance, or the general Rule : and which it is, that gives Life 
and Birth to the other. Theſe general Rules are but the comparing our 
more general and abſtratt /deas, which are the Workmanſhip of the 
Mind, made, and Names given tothem, for the eafter diſpatch in its Rea- 
fonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort Rules, its va- 
rious and multiplied Obſervations : But Knowledge began in the Mind, 
and was founded .on Particulars ; though aſterwards, perhaps, no notice 
be taken thereof ; it being natural for the Mind (forward ſtill to enlarge 
its Knowledge) molt attentively to lay up thoſe general Notions, _ 
make 


&. 1. 17 having been the common received Opinion amongſt Men of 


Knowledge is 
not from Ma- 
XIMs ; 


9. 2. Thar which gave occaſion to this way of proceeding in other (The occaſion 
Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in Mathe- dry —_ 


$.3. Bur ifany one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find, that zhe great g,, rom the 
advancement and certainty of real XKuowledge Men arrived to in theſe Sci- comparing 


ences, was not owing to the influence of theſe Principles, nor derived ©** 
[1 in:6t Ideas. 


”— 


and di- 
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make the proper uſe of them, which is to disburthen the Memory of the 
| cumberſome load of Particulars. 
D-42cv»9 ro Sy. 4. But be it in the Mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, 
v:41d upor that taking an Inch ſrorh a black Lineof two Inches, and an Inch froms 
P meptes, TedLine of two Inches,theremaining parts of the two Lines will be equal, 
or that if you take equals from equals,the remainder-will be equals : Which, 
I fay, of theſe two, is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to 
determine, it not being material to my preſent occaſion. That which I 
have here to do,is to enquire,whether if it be the readieſt way to Know- 
ledge, to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a 
ſafe way to take the Principles, which are laid down in any other Sci- 
ence, as unqueſtionable Truths ; and fo receive them without examina- 
tion, and adhere to them, without ſuffering-them to be doubted of; be- 
cauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf 
evident and underiiable. If this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs for 
Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and proved in Natural 
Let that Principle of ſome of the old Philofophers, That all is Matter, 
and that. there is nothing elſe, be. received for certain and indubitable, 
and it will be eafie to be ſeen by the Writings of ſome that have revived 
it :g2in it cur day, What Conſequences it will leadus into. Let any one, 
with Po/emo, take the World ; or, with the Stozcks, the Atzher, or the 
Sun ; or, with 4uaximenes, the Air; to be God; and what a Divinity, 
Religion, and Worſhip muſts we needs have! Nothing can be ſo dangerous 
as Principles thus taken up without queſtioning or examination ; elpeEially 
if they be ſuch-as concern Morality, which influence Men's Lives, and 
give 2 biaſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect another 
&Y, kind of Life in Ari&;ppus, who placed Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure ; and 
in futifthenes, who made Vertue ſufficient to Felicity ? And he who, 
with Plato, ſhall place Beatitude in the Knowledge of GOD, will have 
his Thoughts raiſed to other Contemplations, than thoſe who look not 
beyond this Spot of Earth,;and thoſe periſhing Things are to be had in it. 
He that, with Archelaus, ſhall.lay it downas a Prifttciple, That Right and 
Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are defined only by Laws, and not by Na- 
rure,will have other meaſures of moral ReQitude and Pravity,than thoſe 
who take it for granted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to all 
humane Conſtitutions. | 
This is nocers &, 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Principles, are not certain, (which 
5; 2 we muſt have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe that are doubrful,) but are only made ſo to us by our 
blind Aſſent, we are hable to be mi/-/ed by them; and inſtead of being 
guided into Truth, we thall, by Principles, be only confirmed in Miſtake 
and Errour, EA 
But io com. $6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Certainty of Principles, as well 
pare clear ag of all other Truths, depends only upon the perception, we have, of 
ny ay v1 the agreement, or diſagreement of our eas, rhe way to improve our 
Names, Auowledge, is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an implicit Faith, to | 
receive and ſwallow Principles ; but is, I think, zo get and fx 72 our 
Minds, clear, diſtin#t, and complete Ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
aud annex to them proper and conſtant Names. And thus, perhaps, with- 
out any other Principles, but barely con{idering thoſe perfect. dew, 
and by comparing them one with another, finding rheir agreement, and 
diſagreement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes ; we ſhall get 
more true and clear Knowledge, by the conduct of this one Rule, thang 


by 
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by takingup Principles, and thereby putting our Minds into the diſpoſal 
of others. | 
$. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as Reaſon adviſes, adapt _ pn 
our Methods of Enquiry to the nature of the Ideas we examine, and the cing —_ 
Truth we ſearch atter. General and. certain Truths, are only founded /*4ze, #: by 
in the Habitudes and Relations of abſtract /deas. A fagacious and me- ©” ſea 
thodical application of our Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relations, Ideas. . 
is the only way to diſcover all, that can be put, with Truth ind Cer- 
tainty concerning them, into general Propoſitions. By what ſteps we 
are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the Mathemati- 
cians, who from very plain and eaſie beginnings, by gentle degrees, and 
a continued Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery and demon- 
ſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt ſight beyond humane Capacity. 
The Art of finding Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have inven- 
ted for the ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe intermediate 7dea; 
that demonſtratively know the equality or inequality of unapplicable 
Quantities, is that, which has carried them ſo far, and produced ſuch 
wonderful and unexpeQted Diſcoveries: But whether ſomething like this, 
in reſpeCEt of other /deas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, may not in time 
be found our, I will not determine. This, I think, I may fay, that if 
other /deas, that are the real,as well as nominal Eſſences of their Species, 
were purſued in the way familiar to Mathematicians, they would carry 
our Thoughts farther, and with greater evidence and clearneſs, than poſ- 
ſibly we are apt to imagine. | | 
9.8. This gave me the confidence to advance that Conjeure, which By which, Mo- 
I ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well row _ 4 
as Mathematicks, For the /deas that Ethicks are converſant about, being re. © 
all real Eſſences, and ſuch as, I imagine, have a diſcoverable connexion 
and agreement one with another ; ſo far as we can find their Habitudes 
and Relations, fo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general 
Truths : and I doubt not, but if a right method were taken, a great part 
of Morality might be made out with that clearneſs, that could leave, to 
a conſidering Man, no more reaſon to doubt, than he could have to 
donbt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathematicks, which have been 
demonſtrated to him. | | 
0.9. In our ſearch after the Knowledge of Sub/tances, our want of But Know- 
| Teas, that are ſuitable to ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite "_ bolt 
| different Method. We advance nct here, as in the other (where our ab- ;mproved only 
ftract deas are real as well as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating our % Experi- 
Hdeas, and conſidering their Relations and Correſpondencies, that helps 
us very litrle, for the Reaſons, that in another place we have at large ſet 
down. By which, I think, it isevidenr, that Subſtances afford Matter 
of very little general Knowledge; and the bare Contemplation of their 
abſtract 7deas, will carry us but a very little way in the fearch of Truth 
and Certainty. What then are we to do for the improvement of our 
| Knowledge in ſub/tantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
| Courſe, the want of /dcas of their real Eſſences ſends us from our own 
Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. Zxperience here 
muſt teach me, what Reaſon cannot : and 'tis by trying alone, that I can 
certainly know, what other Qualities co exiſt with thoſe of my complex 
tdea, v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible Body, T call Gold, be mal- 
teable, or no ; which Experience (which way ever it prove, in that par- 
ticular Body, I examine) makes me not certain, that it is ſo, in all, or 


any other ye/ow, heavy, fefible Bodies, but that which I have tried. Be- 
Bb b cauſe 
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cauſe it is no Conſequence one way or t'other from my complex /dea ; 
the Necetlity or Inconſiſtence of Ma/ealzlity, hath no viſible connexion 
with the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fufibility in any body. 
What I have faid here of the nominal Eſſence of Go/a, ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, will 
hold true, if Malleableneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regza be 
added to it : Our Reaſonings from theſe /deas, will carry us but a little 
way in the certain diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſles of 
Matter, wherein all theſeare to be found. Becauſe the other Properties 
of ſuch Bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that unknown real Ef- 
ſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſcover the reſt ; 
we can g9ono farther than the fimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will 
carry vs, which is very little beyond themſelves ; and fo afford us but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For upon trial, 
having found that particular piece (andall others of that Colour, Weight, 
and Fuſbility, that I ever tried) ma/eale, that alſo makes now, perhaps, 
a part of my complex ea, part of my nominal Eſſence of Gold ; where- 
by though I make my complex /dea, to which I affix the name Gold, 
to conſilt of more ſimple /deas than before : Yet ſtill, it not containing 
the real Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, it helps me not certainly to 
know (I fay to know, perhaps, it may to conjeture) the other remain- 
ing Properties of that Body, farther than they have a viſible connexion, 
with ſome or all of the ſimple /deas, that make up my nominal Eſſence. 
For Example, I cannot be certain from this complex Zea, whether 
Gold be fixed, or no : Becauſe, as before, there is no neceſlary connexi- 
on, or inconliſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex ea of a Body, 
yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, betwixt theſe, I fay, and Fixedueſs, fo 
that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are found, 
there Fixedveſ5 is ſure to be : Here again for aſſurance, I muſt apply my 
ſelf to Experzence, as far as that reaches, I may have certain Knowledge, 
but no farther; | 

This may pro- S. 10. I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed to rational and regular Ex- 

cure us conve- periments, ſhall beable to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and gueſs 

Ge WY. righter at their yet unknown Properties, than one, that is a Stranger 
to them: But yet, as I have faid, this 1s but Judgment and Opinion, not 
Knowledge and Certainty. This way of getting, and 2mproving our 
Knowledge in Subſtances, only by Experience and Hiſtory, which is all 
that the weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of Mediocrity we are in, 
in this World can attain ro, makes me ſuſpect, that natural Philoſophy is 
not capable of being made a Science. We are able, I imagine, to reach 
very little general Knowledge concerning the Species of Bodies, and their 
ſeveral Properties, Experiments, and Hiſtorical Obſervations, we may 
have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and 
thereby increaſe our Stock of Conveniences for this Life ; but beyond 
this, I fear our Talentsreach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able 


ws ttt? advance. | 
for nord  S- T1. From whence it isobvious to conclude, that ſince our Faculties 


Knowledge, Are not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences of 
-»  +mggy Bodies; bur yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of a G OD, and the 
mes  Knowledgeof our ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear diſco. 
very of our Duty, and great Concernment, it will become us, as ratio» 
nal Creatures, to employ thoſe Faculties we have about what, they are 
moſt adapted to, and follow the direction of Nature, where it ſeems to 
point us out the way.For 'tis rational to conclude,that ourproper Employ- 


ment 
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. ment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that ſort of Knowledge, whicl is | 
moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt Inte- 
reſt, z.e. the Condition of our eternal Eſtate: and therefore it is, I think, 
thar Morality is the proper Science, and Bufineſs of Mankind in general, 
(who are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their Summurn Bonn.) 
as ſeveral Arts converſant about ſeveral parts of Nature, are the Lor and 
private 'Lalent of particular Men, for the common Uſe of humane Liſe, 
and their own particular Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Confe- 
quence the diſcovery of one natural Body, and its Properties may be ro 
humane Liſe, the whole great Continent of America is a convincing, in- 
ſtance, whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want of the greateſt parr 
of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country that abounded with all ſorts of 
natural Plenty, I think, may be attributed to their Ignorance, of what 
was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mine- 
ral of ron, And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in | 
this part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie each 
with other ; yet to any one, that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſuppoſe, 
it will appear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of 7roz loſt among us, we 
ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidable reduced to the Wants and Ignos 
rance of the ancient ſavage 4merzicans, whole natural Endowments and 
Proviſions, come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite 
Nations. So that he who firſt made known the uſe of that one contem- 
ptible Mincral, may be truly ſtyled the Father of Arts, and Author of 
Plenty. 
$. x2. I would not therefore be thought to diſ-eſteem, or diſſuade the Bue muſt be- 
Study of Nature. I readily agree, the Contemplation of his Works gives are f Hpe- 
us occaſion to admire, revere, and glorifte their Author : And it rightly _— Ns 
direfted, may be of greater Benefit ro Mankind, than the Monuments of c:pies. 
exemplary Charity, that have at fo great Charge been raiſed, by the 
Founders of Hoſpitals and Alms-houtes. He that firſt invented Prin- 
tirig ; diſcovered the Ule of the Compaſs; or made publick the Virtue 
and right Uſe of Xiz #ina, did more for the propagation of Knnwledge ; 
tor the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful Commodities ; and faved more 
from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work-houſes, and Hoſpi- 
tals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſ- 
ſeſſed with the Opinion, or Expectation of Knowledge, where it 1s not 
to be had ; or by ways, that will not attain it: That we {hould not 
take doubtiul Syſtems, for complete Sciences ; nor unintel};g£:1ble No- 
tions, ſor ſctentifical Demonſtrations, In the Knowledge of Bodies, we 
muſt be content to glean, what we can, from particular Experiments ; 
ſince we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Eflences, graſp at a time 
whole Sheaves ; and in bundies, comprehend the Nature and Properties 
of whole Species together. Where our Enquiry is concerning Co-ext- 
ſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt ; which by Contemplation of our 
tdeas, wecannotdiſcover,there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hi- 
ſtory, muſt giveus by our Senſes, and by retail, an inſight into corporeal 
Subſtances. The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our Senſes, wa- 
rily employ'd in taking notice of their Qualities, and Operations on one 
another : And what we hope to know ot ſeparate Spirits in this World, 
we muſt, I think expect only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider, 
how little general Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid 
down at Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledge, or helped to larisfie the 
Enquiries ot rational Men aſter real Improvements ; How little, I fay, 
the ſetting out at that end, has for many Apes together advanced Men s 
Bbb 2 £'ro- 
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Progreſs towards the Knowledge of natural Pniloſophy, will think, we 
have Reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken another 
courſe, and have trod out to us, though not an eaſier way to learned Ig- 
norance, yet a ſurer way to profitable Knowledge. . Z | 
The true oſs 4.13. Not that we may not, to explain any Phenomma of Nature, 
of Hypotheſes. make uſe of any probable Hyporhefis whatſoever : Hypotheſes, ifthey are 
| well made, are at leaſt great helps to the Memory, and often direc us 
to new Diſcoveries. But my meaning is, that we ſhould no: zake up any 
one too haſtily, (which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the 
Cauſes of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to do,) 'till 
we have very well examined Particulars, and made ſeveral Experiments, 
in that thing we would explain by our Hypotheſis,and ſee whether it will 
agree to them all ; whether our Prjnciples will carry us quite through, 
and not be as inconſiſtent with one Ph2nomenon of Nature, as they ſeem 
to accommodate and explain another. And at leaſt; that we take care, 
that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, by making 
us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, which is really, at beſt, but 
a very doubtful Conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt faid all) of 
the Hypotheſes in Natural Philoſophy. | 
Clear and di- F. 14. But whether Natural Philoſophy be capable of Certainty, orno, 
a yy Fro the ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, 
= whns 4 in ſhort, to be theſe two : 
the finding of Firſt, The Firſt is to get,and ſettle in our Minds as faras wecan, clear, 
ay —_ , aiſtinft, and conſtant Ideas of thoſe Things we would conſider and know. 
greement, or FOr it being evident, that our Knowledge cannot exceed our 7deas,where 
diſagreement, they are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have 
are the ways . 
20 enlarge our CErtain, perfect or clear Knowledge. | | 
Knowledge. Secondly, The other is the Art of fnding out thoſe /utermediate Ideas, 
which may ſhew us the agreement, or repugnancy of other /deas, which 
cannot be immediately compared. 
7 FA d. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing 
ricks an in. Conſequences from ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Method of 
tance of it. irmproving, our Knowledge in the eas of other Modes beſides thoſe of 
Quantity, the Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a perfect, and 
clear /dea of thoſe Angles, or Figures, of which he deſires to know any 
thing, is utterly thereby uncapableof any Knowledge about them. Sup- 
poſe but a Man, not to have a perſe&t exact /dea of aright Angle,a Scale. 
num, Or Trapezium ; and there is nothing more clear,that he will in vain 
ſeek any Demonſtration about them. And farther it 1s evident, that it 
was not the influence of thoſe Maxims, which are taken for Principles in 
Mathematicks, that hath led the Maſters of that Science into thoſe won- 
derful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all 
the Maxims generally made uſe of jn Mathematicks never ſo perfeQly, 
and contemplatetheir Extent and ” don eng as much as he pleaſes, 
he will by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that zhe 
ſquare of the Hypotieneuſe in aright angled Triangle, 1s equal to the ſquares 
of the two other ſides. The Knowledge, that the Whole zs equal to all its 
Parts, and if you take Equal from Equal, the remainder will be Equal, 
Gc. helped him not;l prefume,to this Demonſtration: And a Man may, 
I think, porelong enoughon thoſe Axioms, without cver ſeeing one jot 
the more of mathematical Truths. They have been diſcovered by the 
Thoughts otherwaysapplied : The Mind had other Objects, other Views 
before it, far different from thoſe Maxims, when it firſt got the _ 
edge 
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ſedge of ſuch kind of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough | 
acquainted with thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method, 

who firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And. 

who knows what methods to enlarge our Knowledge in other Parts of 
Science, may hereafter be invented anſwering that of L/gebra in Mathe- 
maticks, which ſo readily finds out 7deas of Quantities to meaſure others 

by, whoſe Equality or Proportion we could otherwiſe very Iardly, or, 
perhaps, never come to know ? 


CHAP. XIII 
Some farther (onfiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


dr. UR Knowledge, as in other Things, ſo in this, has a great Con- Our Know- 
formity with our Sight, that it 1s zezther wholly neceſſary, nor ledge partly 

wholly voluntary. If our Knowledge were altogether neceſſary, all Men's —_— 

Knowledge would notonly be alike, but every Man would know all that car. 

is knowable; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome Men fo little regard 

or value it, that they would have extreme little, or none at all, Men 

that have Senſes, cannot chuſe but receive ſome 7deas by them ; and if 

they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them ; and if they 

have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement, or 

diſagreement of ſome of them one with another : As he that has Eyes, if 

he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome Objedts, and perceive a 

difference in them. But though a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, 

cannot but ſee : yet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whe- 

ther he will turn his Eyes to; there may be 1n his reach a- Book contai- 

ning Pictures, and Diſcourſes, capable to delight, or inſtruct him, which 

yet he may never have the Will to open, never take the Pains to look 


into, 
$. 2, There is alfo another thing ina Man's power, and that is, though The applicars. 


he turn his Eyes ſometimes towards an Object, yer he may chuſe whe- j”, CO ; 
ther he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent application, endeas a; _—_ 
vour to obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But yer what he does 19 as we 
ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he does : It depends nor on his Will to **%* 

ſee that Black, which appears 7e/low ; nor to perfuade himſelf, that what 

actually ſcalds him, feels cold : The Earth will not appear painted with 

Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, whenever he has a Mind 

to it ; in the cold Winter, hecannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he 

will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding, all that is v0- 

luntary ii our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of ogr 

Faculties from this or that ſort of Objects, and a more; or leſs accurate 

ſurvey of them : But they being employ'd, our Will hath no Power to 

determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way or other ; ithat is done 

only by the Objects themſelves, as far as they are clearly G— 

And therefore, as far as Men's Senſes are converſant abouflexternal Ob- 

jeQs, the Mind cannot but receive thoſe /Jeas, which are preſented by 

them, and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without : And fo far 

as Men's Thoughts converſe with their own clear and diſtin&t 7zeas, 


they cannot but, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the agreement, and difa- 
greement 
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greement that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far 
Knowledge: and if they have Names for thoſe /deas, they have thus 
conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, 
which expreſs that agreement, or diſagreement, they perceive in them, 
and be-undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For what a Man ſees, 
he cannot but ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he 
perccives. | | 

?tznces = Y.3- Thus he that has got the /Jeas of Numbers, and hath taken the 
Numbers. Pains to compare One, Two, and Three, to Six, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal: He that hath got the /dea of a Triangle, and 
found the ways to meaſure its Angles, and their Magnitudes, 1s as certain 
that-its three Angles are equal to two right ones, as that 1t 1s impoſlible 
tor the fame to be, and not to be. 

Healſo that hath the 7dea of an intelligent, but frail and weak Being, 
made by and depending on another, who is Eternal, Omnipotent, per- 
fetly Wiſe and Good, will as certainly know that Man 1s to honour, 
tear, and cbey GOD, as that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he 
hath but the /deas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as certainly find that the. 
Inferiour, Finite, and Dependent, is under an Obligation to obey the Su- 
preme and Infinite, as he is certain to find, that 7hree, Four, and Sever, 
are lefs than Fifteen, if he will conſider, and compute thoſe Numbers ; 
nor can he be ſurer ina clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will 
but open his Eyes, and turn them that way. Bur yet theſe Truths, be- 
ing never ſo certain, never ſoclear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of 
them, who will never take- the Pains to employ his Faculties, as he 
ſhould, to inform himſelf about them, 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


Dt Kane | Fol i HE Underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not bare- 
lcdae being ly for Speculation, but alſo tor the Conduct of his Life, 
er '+j1-10427 Man would be at a great lofs, if he had nothing to direct him, but what 
elſe. 5 has the Certainty of true #»ow/edee + For that being very ſhort and ſcan- 
ty, as we have ſeen, he would be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt 
of the Actions of his Life, perfely at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide 
him in the abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. For he that will not 
eat, 'till he has demonſtration that it will nouriſh him ; he that will not 
ſtir, 'till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes about will ſucceed, will 
have little elſe to do bur ſit ſtill and periſh. 
;thar uſe to be V- 2+ Thereforeas God has ſet ſome Things in broad day-light ; as he 
made of thi has given us ſome certain Knowledge, though limitted to a few Things 
zwilight E- in compariſon, probably, as a Taſte of what intellectual Creatures are 
4 6 capable of, to excite in us a-Defire and Endeavour after a better State : 
So in the greateſt part of our Concernment, He has afforded us only the 
twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of Probabzlzzy, ſuitable, I preſume, to that 
State of Mediocrity and Probationerſhip, He has been pleaſed to place 
. us 
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us in here ; wherein we might not be over-confident, and preſume ; 
but migkt by every Day's Experience be made ſenſible of our ſhort-figh- 
tedneſs and liableneſs to Error ; which might be a conſtant Admonition 
tous, to ſpend the Days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, 
in the ſearch and following of that way, which might lead us to a ſtate 
of greater Perfetion. It being highly rational to think, even were Re- 
velation ſilent in the Caſe, That as Men employ thoſe Talents G O D 
has given them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their Rewards at the 
cloſe of the Day, when their Sun {hall fer, and Night ſhall put an end to 
their Labours. 

$. 3. The Faculty which GOD has given Man to enlighten him, 7:dgmen: 
next to clear and certain Knowledge, is Judgment : whereby the Mind = = 
takes its /deas to agree, or diſagree ; or, which is the ſame, any Propoſi- 1-dze. 
tion to be true, or falſe, withour perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in 
the Proofs. The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of neceſ- 
ſity, where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be 
had ;. and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unskilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where 
demonſtrative and certain Proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not 
warily to examine the agreement or diſagreement of two /Jeas, which 
they are deſirous, or concerned to know ; but either incapable of ſuch 
Attention, as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, or impatient of 
delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly paſs by the Proofs : and fo 18A 
without making out the Demonſtration, determine of the Agreement Ad 
or Diſagreement of two 7deas, as it were by a view of them as they are 
at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems moſt like- 
ly to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey. This Faculty of the Mind, when it 
is exerciſed immediately about Things, is called JF#dgment ; when about 
Truths delivered in Words, is moſt commonly called 4fer?t or Diſſent - 
which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the Mind has occaſion to em- 
ploy this Faculty, I ſhall under theſe Terms treat of it, as leaſt lia e in 
our Language to Equivocation. | 

$. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, converſant about Truth and 742mm 4 


ipks - noo 

Falthood. : la ay 
Firit, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly ſo, without 

fatisfied of the agreement or diſagreement of any /deas. perceiving it, 


Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting /deas together, or ſeparating 
them from one another in the Mind, when their certain agreement, or 
diſagreement is not perceived, but preſamed to be ſo; which 1s, as the 
Word imports, taken to be ſo before it certainly appears. And it it ſo 
unites, or ſeparates them, as in reality Things are, it is right Judgment: 
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CHAP. XV. | 
Of Probability. 


Probability # Ys I $ Demonſtration is the ſhewing the agreement, or diſagree- 
the appea- ment of two 7deas, by the intervention of one or more 
_—_ Proofs, which have a conſtant, immutable, and viſible connexion one 
*.fal:zbe With another: ſo Predability is nothing but the appearance of ſuch an 
proofs. agreement, or diſagreement, by the intervention of Proofs, whoſe con- 
nexion is not conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be 
ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough to induce 
the Mind to judze the Propoſition to be true, or falſe, rather than the 
contrary. For example: In the demonſtration of it, a Man perceives the 
certain immutable connexion there is of Equality, between the three 
Angles of a 7r:ang/e, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe 
of, to ſhew their Equality to two right ones; and ſo by an intuitive 
Knowledge of the agreement, or diſagreement of the intermediate /deas 
in each ſtep of the progreſs, the whole Series is continued with an evi- 
dence, which clearly ſhews the agreement, or diſagreement, of thoſe 
three Angles, in equality to two right ones: And thus he has certain 
Knowledge that it is ſo. But another Man who never took the pains to 
obſerve the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of Credit, 
2ffirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two right ones, 
aſſents to it ; 2. e. receives it for true: In which caſe, the foundation of 
his Aſent, is the Probability of the Thing, the Proof being ſuch as, for 
the moſt part, carries Truth with it: The Man on whole Teſtimony he 
receives it, not being wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his 
Knowledge, eſpecially in matters of this kind. - So that that which cauſes 
his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones, that which makes him take theſe /4eas toagree, 
without knowing them to do ſo, is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker 
in other caſes, or his ſuppoſed Veracity in this. 
it is ro ſupply Y- 2+ Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and we 
the want of not happy enough to find certain Truth in every thing, we have occaſion 
Knowledge. to conſider, moſt of the Propoſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, 
act upon, are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth : yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, that we make 
no doubt at all about them ; but aſſent to themas firmly, and a&t, accor- 
ding to that Aſent, as reſolutely, as if they were infallibly demonſtrated, 
and that our Knowledge of them was perfect and certain. But there 
being degrees herein,from the very neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 
monſtration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, even to the 
Confines of Impoſlibility ; and alfo degrees of Afſenr from certain Know= 
ledge, and what is next it, full 4ſurance and Confidence, quite down to 
Conjetture, Diubt, Diſtruſt, and Disbelief. I ſhall come now, as having 
(as I think) found out the bounds of humane Knowledge and Certainty, 
Being eh4r in the next place toconſider zheſeveral degrees and grounds of Probabi- 
us preſume ity, and Afſent or Faith. 
Things be AY. 3. Probability is likelineſs to be true, the very notation of the Word 
eruevefore we ſpnitying ſuch a Propoſition, for which there be Arguments or Proofs, 


know them to 
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to make it paſs or be received for true. The entertainment the Mind 
gives this ſort of Propoſition, is called Belzef, 4ſſent, or Opinion, which 
isthe admitting or receiving any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments 
or Proofs that are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, without cer- 
tain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the difference between Proz 
tability and Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, that in all the parts of 
Knowledge, there is intuition ; each immediate /dea, cach ſtep has its 
viſible and certain connexion ; in Belief not fo. That which makes me 
believe, is ſomething extraneous to the Thing I believe ; ſomething not 
evidently joined on both ſides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe /deas that are under conſidera- 
tion. | 

$. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the Defect of our Knowledge, The grow: 

and to guide us where that fails, is always converſant about Propoſitions EY AP 
which we have ſome Inducements to receive for true, without certain forming Gy 
Knowledge that they are ſo. The grounds of itare, in ſhort, theſe zo 9% own Ex- 


following roy 1 

Firft, The conformity of any thing with our own Knowledge, Ob. of others Ex- 
ſervation, and Experience, PAR 

Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſervation and 
Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to be conſidered, x. The 
Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. The 
Deſign of the Author, where it is a Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 

5. The Conſiſtency of the Parts, and Circumſtances of the Relation. 
6. Contrary Teſtimonies. 

d. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infallibly 7: this af the 
determines the Underſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the no 
Mind, if it will proceed rationally, ought to examine all the grounds of ought to be 
Probability, and ſee how they make more or leſs for or againſt any pro- *Xammed, be- 
bable Propoſition, before it aſſent to, or diſſent from it ; and upon a due7;*, "ax 
balancing the whole, reject, or receive it, with a more or leſs firm aſſent, mene. 
proportionably to the preponderency of the greater grounds of Probabi- 
lity on one ſide or the other. For example : 

If I my ſelf fee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probability, 'tis Know- 
ledge : Burt if another tells me he faw a Man in England in the midſt of a 
ſharp Wintcr, walk upon Water hardened with Cold ; this has fo great 
conformity with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed 
by the nature of the thing it ſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt ſuſ- 
picion attend the Relation of that matter of fact. But if the ſame thing 
be told to one born between rhe Tropicks, who never ſaw nor heard of 
any ſuch thing before, there the whole Probability relies on Teſtimony : 

And as the Relaters are morein number, and of more Credit, and have 
no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; ſo that matter of fact is like 

to find more or leſs belief, Though to a Man, whoſe Experience has 
been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any thing like it, 
the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find belief. 
As it happened to a Darch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of 
S:zam with the Particularities of Zo/and, which he was inquiſitive aiter, 
amoneſt other Things told him, that the Water in his Country, would 
ſometimes, in cold Weather, be ſo hard, that Men walked upon it, and 
that it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To which the King re- 
plied, #itherto 7 have believed the ſtrange Things you have told me, bes 
cauſe} look upon you as a ſober fair Man ; but now I am ſure you lye. 
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The being ca- &. 6, Upon theſe grounds depends the Probability of any Propoſition: 
a» 16 gas And as the conformity of our Knowledge, as the certainty of Obſerva- 
'* tions, as the frequency and conſtancy of Experience, and the number 
and credibility of Teſtimonies, do more or leſsagree, or diſagree with it, 

fo isany Paopoſition in it ſelf, more or leſs probable. There is another, 

Tconfeſs, which though by it ſelf it be no true ground. of Probability, yer 

is often made uſe of tor one, by which Men moſt commonly regulate 

their Aſſent, and upon which they pin their Faith more than any thing 

elſe, and, that is, the Opinion of others ; though there cannot be a 
moredangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one ; ſince 

there is much more Falſhood and Errour among(t Men, than Trurh and 
Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuafions of others, whom we 

know and think well of, be a ground of Aſent, Men have Reaſon to 

be Heathens in Zapan, Mahumerans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Pro- 

teſtants in England, and Lutherans in Suedey., But of this wrong 

ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another 


place. 


CH AP. XVL 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


Our Aſſent \Y. 1. HE grounds of Probability, we have laid down in the fore- 
__ > #1 going Chapter, as they are the Foundations .on which our 
Sromdsof Agent 1s built; ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees 
Probability. are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever 
grounds of Probability there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 
Mind, which ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than 
they appear ; at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind 
makes. I confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the 
World, their 4ſent is not always from an actual view of the Reaſons that 
at firſt prevailed with them : It being in many caſes almoſt impoſſible, 
and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memo- 
ries, to retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due examination, made them 
embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. It ſuffices, that they have once with 
care and fairneſs, ſifted the Matter as far as they could ; and that they 
have ſearched into all the Particulars, that they could imagine to give 
any light to the Queſtian ; and with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the 
account upon the whole Evidence: And thus having once found on 
which ſide the Probability appeared to them, after as tull and exa& an 
Theſs canner enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Conclufion in their Memo- 
always be all TIES, AS 4 Truth they have diſcovered ; and tor the future, they remain 
aQuallym fatisfied with the Teſtimony of their Memories, that this is the Opinion, 


”_ — that by the Proofs they have once ſeen ofir, deſerves ſuch a degree of their 
eent ourſelves Afſent as they afford it. 


ne 0 r7e- \Q.2. This is all that the greateſt part of Men are capable of doing, in 
*har we once regulating their Opinions and Judgments; unleſs a Man will exact of 


that we once ag l ; e 
ſaw groundfor them, either to retain diſtindly in their Memories all the Proofs concer- 


fact ae ning any probable Truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular 
X deduction 
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deduttion of Conſequences, in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
them ; which ſometimes is enough to fill a large Volume upon one ſingle 
Queſtion : Or elſe they muſt require a Man, for every Opinion that he 
embraces, every day to examine the Proofs : both which are impoſſible. 
It is unavoidable therefore,that the Memory be relied on in the caſg, and 
that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not 
attually in their Thoughts ; nay, which pertiaps they are not able actual- 
ly to re-call. Without this, the greateſt part of Men muſt be either very 
Scepticks, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to who- 
cver, having lately ſtudied the Queſtion, offers them Arguments ; which 
for want of Memory, they arenot able preſently to anſwer. 

$. 3. I cannot bur own, that Men's 57icting to their paſt Fudement,and The il conſe 

adhering firmly to Conclufions formerly made, is often the cauſe of great Pagers y Grand, 
Obſtinacy in Errour and Miſtake. But the fault is not that they rely — 
on their Memories, for what they have before well judged ; but becauſe mere noe 
they judged before they had well examined. May we not find a great "59 4 
number (not to fay the greateſt part) of Men, that think they have for- 
med right Judgments of ſeveral Matters ; and that for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe they never thought otherwiſe 2 That imagine themſelves to 
have judged right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined 
their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think they judged right, becauſe 
they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all Men hold their Opinions 
with the greateſt ſtifineſs ; thoſe being generally the moſt fierce and firm 
in their Tenets, who have leaſt examined them. What we once know, 
we are certain is ſo: and we may be ſecure, that there are no laten Proofs 
undiſcovered, which may over-turn our Knowledge, or bring it in doubt. 
But in matters of Probability, *tis not in every caſe we can be ſure, that 
we have all the Particulars before us, that any way concern the Queſti- 
on ; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may 
caſt the Probability on the other fide, and out-weigh all, that at preſent 
ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there, that hath the lei- 
ſure, patience, and means, to collect together all the Proots concerning 
molt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he hath 
a clear and full view, and that there is no more to be alledged 
for his better Information 2 And yet we are forced to determine our 
ſelves on the one ſide or other. The Conduct of our Lives, and the 
Management of our great Concerns,- will not bear delay : for thoſe 
depend, for the moſt part, on 'the determination of our Judgment in 
points, wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative Know- 
ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one fide, or the 
other. 

9. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of Men, if The right uſe 
not all, to have ſeveral Opinzons, without certain and indubitable Proofs 7, O_—_ 
of their Truths; and it carries too great an imputation of ignorance, Cn 
lightneſs, or folly, for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets, 
preſently upon the offer ofan Argument,which they cannot immediately 
anſwer, and ſhew the inſufficiency of : It would, methinks, become all 
Men to maintain Peace, and the common Offices of Humanity, and 
Friendſhip, in the diverſity of Opinions : ſince we cannot reaſonably ex- 
pe; that any one ſhould readily and obſcquiouſly quit his own Opinion, 
and embrace ours, with a blind reſignation to an Authority, which the - 
Underſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may often 
miſtake, it can own no other Guide but Reafon, nor blindly ſubmit to the 
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*Will 2nd DiQates of another. If he, you will bring over to your 'Sen- 
timents, be one that. examines before he allents, yon muſt give him 
leave, at his leiſure, to go over the accotint again, and re-calling what 
is out of his Mind, examine all the Particulars, to ſee on which ſide the 
advantagelies : And if he will not think our Arguments of weightenough 
to engage him anew in ſo much pains, 'tis but what we do often our 
{clves in the like caſe ; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if others ſhould pre- 
ſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And if he be'one who takes 
his Opinion upon truſt, How can we imagine that he ſhould renounce 
thoſe Tenets, which Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſetled in his Mind, that 
he thinks them ſelevident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; or 
which he takesto be Impreſſions he has received from G OD Himſelf, 
or from Men ſent by Him 2 How can we expeQt, I fay, that Opinions 
thus {crled,ſhould be given up to the Arguments or Authority of a Stran- 
ger, or Adverfary ; eſpecially if there be any ſuſpicion of Intereſt, or De- . 
fign, as there never fails to be, where Men find themſelves ill treated 2 
We ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour 
to remove it in all the gentle; and fair ways of Information ; and not in- 
ſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and perverſe, becauſe they will not 
renounce their own, and receive our Opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would 
force upon them, when tis more than probable, that we are no leſs ob- 
ſtinate in not embracing ſomeof theirs. For where is the Man, that has 
unconteſtible Evidenceof the;Trutlr of all that he holds, or of the Falſ- 
hood of all he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has examined, to the bot- 
tom, all his own, or other Men's Opinions 2 The necellity of believing, 
without Knowledge, nay, :often upon very flight grounds, 1n this flee- 
ting ſtate of Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould makes us more bulie 
and careful to inform our ſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt thoſe, 
who have not throughly examined to the bottom all their own Tenets, 
mult confeſs, they are unfit to preſcribe to others ; and are unreaſonable 
in impoſing that asa Truth on other Men's Belief, which they themſelves 
have not ſearched into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability, on 
which they ſhould receive or reject. it. Thoſe who have fairly and tru- 
ly examined, and are thereby got paſt doubt in all the Dottrines they pro- 
teſs, and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter pretence to require 
others to follow them : Bur theſe are fo few in number, and find ſo little 
reaſon ta be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and im- 
perious is to be expected from them : And there is reaſon to think, that 
if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing on 
others. | | 

Probability is F. 5. But toreturn to the grounds of Aſlent, and the ſeveral degrees 
eitber of mat=- of jt, we are to take notice, that the Propoſitions we receive upon In- 


ter of fat, ar Jacements of Probability, are of two ſorts; exther concerning ſome par- 


ſpeculation. I | «on . a 
ticular Exiſtence, or, as it is uſually termed, matter of fat, which fal- 


ling under Obſervation, is capable of humane Teſtimony, or elſe con- 
cerning Things, which being beyond the diſcovery of our Senles, are not 


capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. | | 
The concur- 4. 6, Concerning the jfr/? of theſe, viz. particular matter of fat. 
OT > 3 emp Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant Obſer- 
ther Men with Vation of our ſelves and others, in the like caſe, comes atteſted with the 
ours, produces concurrent Reports of all that mention it, we receive it as cafily, and 


Aſſurance ap- . - 4 + | p - ; 
7 #7?” build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain Knowledge ; and we reaſon 


Knowledge, and at thereupon with as little doubt, as if it were perlet demonſtra- 


tion. Thus, if all Z»g/i/5-men, who have occaſion to mention it, _ 
affirm, 
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affirm, that it froze in England thelaſt Winter, or that there was Swal- 
lows ſeen there in the Summer, Ithink a Man could almoſt as little doubt 
of it, as: that Seven and Fourare Eleven. The firſt therefore, and highef? 
degree of Probability, is, when the general Conſent of all Men, in all 
Ages, 8s far as it can be known, concurrs with a Man's conſtant and 
never-failing Experience in like caſes, to confirm the Truth of any par- 
ticular matter of fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes: Such are all the ſtated 
Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of 
Cauſes and Efiects in the ordinary courſe of Nature. This we call an 
Argument trom the nature of Thingsthemſelves. For what our own and 
other Men's conſtant Obſervation, has found always to be aſter the ſame 
manner, that we with reaſon conclude to be the Effets of ſteddy and 
regular Cauſes, though they come not within the reach of our Know- 
ledge. Thus, Thar Fire warmed a Man, made Lead fluid, and changed 
the Colour or Conſiſtency in Wood or Charcoal: That Iron ſunk in Wa- 
ter, and ſwam in Quickſilver : Theſe and the like Propoſitions about 
particular Fats, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often 
as we have to do with theſe Matters ; and being generally ſpoke of (when 
mentioned by others,) as Things found conſtantly to be ſo, and there- 
fore not ſo much as controverted by any body, we are put paſt doubr, 
that a Relationafhirming any ſuch Thing to have been, or any Predicati- 
on that it will happen again in the ſame manner, 1s very true. Theſe 
Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our Thoughts as 
abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evident 
demonſtration ; and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference 
between them and certain Knowledge. And our Belicf thus grounded, 
rifes to Aſſurance. + 
d. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when find by my Lins 
own Experience, and the Agreement of all others that mention it, a 4 rg 
Thing to be, for the moſt part ſo ; and that the particular inſtance of it ence for the 
is atteſted by many and undoubted Witneſſes ; v. g. Hiſtory giving us 7% 72! > wa 
ſach an account of Men in all Ages ; and my own Experience, as tar as I gence. 
had an opportunity to obſerve,confirming it, that moſt Men preterr their 
private Advantage, to the publick. If all Hiſtorians that write of 77/e- 
rins, lay that 7:berizs did fo, it 1s extremely probable. And in this caſe, 
our Aſlent is a ſufficient foundation to raiſe it ſelf to a degree, which we 
may call Confidexce. | | | 
$8. Zhirdly,In matters that happen indifferently,as that a Bird ſhould Fr _—_— 
fly this or that way ; that ir ſhould thunder on a Man's right or lelt 5172'7 the © 
Hand, &c. when any particular matter of fact comes atteſted by the con- Thing indiffe- 
current Teſtimony of unſuſpe&ted Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is alſo un- 7 produces 


alſo confident 


avoidable. Thus: That there is ſuch a City in 7taly, as Rome : That pee. 
about 1700 Years ago, there lived in ita Man, called J41;s Czfar ; that 

he was a General, and that he won a Battel againſt another called Pom- 

pey. This, though in the nature of the thing, there be nothing for, nor 
againſt it, yet, being related by Hiftoriansof Credit, and contradicted by 

no one Writer, a Man cannotavoid believing ir, and can as-littledoubt of 

it, as he does of the Beingand Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof 

he himſelf is a Witneſs. 

9.9. Thus far the matter goes eaſte enough, Probability upon ſuch Experience, 
grounds carries ſo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines #4 Ty/f#ms- 
the Judgment, and leavesus as little at liberty to believe, or disbtlieve, por doug, 
as a Demonſtration does, whether we wil] know, or be ignorant. The the degrees of 
difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contradict common Experience, and the ©7949; 
Reports 
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Reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, or with one another ; there it 1s, where Diligence, Attention, and 
Exactneſs is required, to forma right Judgment, and to proportion the 
Aſſent to the different Evidence and Probability of the. Thing ; which 
riſes and falls, according as thoſe two foundations of Credibility,v:z. Com- 
mon Obſervation in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that parti- 
cular inſtance, favour or contradi&t it. Theſe are liable to fo great va- 
riety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, different Quali- 
fications, Tempers, Deſigns, Over-fights, &c. of the Reporters, thart 'tis 
impoſlible to reduce to preciſe Rules, the various degrees wherein Men 
give their Aſſent. This only may be ſaid in general, That as the Argu- 
ments and Proofs, pro and cor, upon due examination, nicely weighing 
every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole 
- matter, in a greater or leſs degree,to preponderate on either ſide, fo they 
are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as we call 
Belief, Conjeflure, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtrust, Disbelief, &c. 
Traditional _ $. 10+ This is what concerns A/ext in matters wherein Teſtimony is 
Te1imonies, made uſe of; concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to take no- 
re farther | tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England ; which is, That though 
l/s ther the atteſted Copy of a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy 
Prog. never ſo wellatteſted, and by never ſo credible Witneſſes, will not be ad- 
mited as a proof in Judicature. This 1is fo generally proved as reaſo- 
nable, and ſuited to the-Wiſdom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry 
after material Truths, thatI never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This practice, if it be allowable in the Deciſions of Right and Wrong, 
carries this Obſervation along with it, viz. That any Teſtimony, the far- 
ther off it is from the original Truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The 
Being and Exiſtence of the Thing it ſelf, is whatI call the original Truth. 
A credible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good proof : Bur if 
another equally credible, do witneſsit from his Report, the Teſtimony is 
weaker ; and a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs 
conſiderable. So that in ?zraditional Traths, each remove weakens the force 
of the proof : And the more hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed 
through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them. This 
] thought neceſſary to be taken notice of: Becauſe I find amongſt ſome 
Men, the quite contrary commonly practiſed, who look on Opinions to 
gain force by growing older ; and what a thouſand years ſince would not, 
to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared 
at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only becauſe 
ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it oneatter another. Upon this ground, 
Propoſitions, evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their ſirſt beginning 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs for authentick Truths : 
and thoſe which found or deſerved little Credit from the mouths of their 
firſt Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged as 
undeniable, | 
Te Hiſtoryj® \&. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen the Credit and uſe of H- 
of great uſe. Fory: 'tis all the light we have in many caſes ; and we receive fromit a 
great part of the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing evidence. I 
think nothing more valuable than the Records of Antiquity: I wiſh we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this, Truth it felf forces 
me to ſay, That no Probatil:ty can ariſe higher than its firſt Original. 
What has no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſtimony of one only 
Witacſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, whether good, bad, 


or 
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or indifferent ; and though cited afterwards by hundreds of others, one 
after another,is ſo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby,that it is only 
the Weaker. Pailion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning 
and a thouſand odd Reaſons, or Caprichio's, Men's Minds are a&ed by, 
(impoſſible to be difſcovered,) may make one Man quote another Man's 
Words or Meaning wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examined the 
| Citations of Writers, cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations de- 
ſerve, where the Originals are wanting ; and conſequently how much 
leſs Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This is certain, that 
what in one Age was affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after come 
to be more valid in future Ages, by being often repeated. But the far- 
ther ſtill it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs 
forcein the mouth, or writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his 
from whom he received it. | 
d. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only ſuch In things 

as concern matter of fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Obſervation ### Senſe 
and Teſtimony: there remains that other ſort, concerning which, Men en- —_— 
tertain Opinions with-variety of Aſlent, though the 7hings be ſuch, hat the great — 
falling not under the reach of our Senſes, they are not capable of Teſtimo- ws 5. Pro- 
ny; and ſuch are, rt. The Exiſtence, Nature, and Operations of finite is 
immaterial Beings without us ; as Spirits, Angels, Devils, &c. Or the 
Exiſtence of material Beings ; which either for their ſmalneſs in them- 
ſelves, or remoteneſs from us,our Senſes cannot take notice of, as whether 
there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in the Planets, 
and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of 
Operation in moſt parts of the Works of Nature ;. wherein though we 
ſee the ſenſible Eflets, yer their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive 
not the ways and manner how they are produced. We fee Animals are 

encrated, nouriſhed, and move ; the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the 
Parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into Flame, and give us both 
Light and Heat. Thele and the like EffeCts we ſee and know : But the 
Cauſes that operate, and the manner they are produced in, we can only 
gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe and the like coming not with- 
in the ſcrutiny of humane Senſes, cannot be examined by them, or be 
atteſted by any body, and therefore can appear more or Jeſs probable, 
only as they more or leſs agree to Truths that are eitabliſhed in our 
Minds, and as they hold proportion to other Parts of our Knowledge 
and Obſervation. Analegy in theſe matters, is the only help we have, 
and 'tis from that alone we draw all our grounds of Probability. Thus 
obſerving that the bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one upon ano- 
ther, produces Heat, and very often Fire it ſelf, we have reaſon to think, 
that what we call Hear and Fire, conſiſts in a certain violent agitation 
of the imperceptible minute Parts of the burning Matter : Obſerving 
likewiſe, that the different reiraQtions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 

Eyes the different appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo that the dif- 
ferent ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of 
Velvet, watered Silk, &c. does the like, we think it probable that the 
Colour and ſhining of Bodies, is in them nothing bur the different A- 
rangement and Retrattion of their minute and inſenſible Parts. Thus 
finding in all the Parts of the Creation, that fall under humane Obſer- 
vation, that there is a gradual connexion of one with another, without 
any great or diſcernible gaps between, in all that great variety of Things 
we ſee in the World, which are fo cloſely linked together, thar, in the 


ſeveral Ranks of Beings, it 1s not eaſfie to diſcover the Bounds betwixt 
then, 
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them, we have reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps Things 
aſcend upwards in degrees of Perfettion. "Tis -an hard matter to ſay 
where Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſenſible and Irrational 
end; and who is there quick-Fghted enough to determine preciſely, 
which is the loweſt Species of living Things,and which the firſt of thoſe 
which have no Life 2 Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen, and aup- 
ment, as the quantity does in a regular Cone, where though there be a 
manileſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the Diameter at remote diſtances ; 
yet the difference between the upper and under, where they touch one 
another, is hardly diſcernible. The difference is exceedinggreat between 
ſome Men, and fome Animals : But it we will compare the Underſtan- 
ding and Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find ſo little 
difference, that *twill be hard to ſay, that rhar of the Man is either clea- 
rer or larger : Obſerving, I fay, ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents down- 
wards in thoſe parts of the Creation, that are beneath Man, the Rule of 
Analogy may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things above us, and 
our Obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Beings, 
excelling us in ſeveral degreesof Perfection, aſcending upwards towards 
the infinite Perſe&tion of the CREA TOR, by gentle Steps and Diffe- 
rences, that are every one at no great diſtance from the next to it. This 
ſort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, 
and rhe Riſe of Hypotheſis has alſo its Uſe and Influence : and a wary 
Reaſoning ſrom Analogy leads us often inro the diſcovery of Truths, 
and uſeful ProduQions, which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 


One caſe S. 13. Though the common Experience, and the ordinary Courſe of 
_ contra- Things have juſtly a mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to make 
x ibs fans them give or refuſe Credit to any rhing propoſed to their Beliet; yer there 


not the Teſti- is one Caſe, wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſent to 
_ 2 fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are 
ſuitable to Ends aim'd at by him,who has the Power to change the Courſe 
of Nature,there,under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or contrary to or- 
dinary Obſervation. This is the proper caſe of Miracles, which well 
atteſted, do not only find Credit themſelves ; but give it alſo to other 
Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. 
$. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one ſort of 
Propoſitions that challenge the higheſt degree of our Aſſent, upon bare 
Teſtimony, whether the thing propoſed, agree or diſagree with common 
Experience, and the ordinary courſe of Things, or no. The Reaſon 
whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, 
nor be deceived, and that is of God Himſelf. This carries with it Certain- 
ty. beyond Doubr, Evidence beyond Exception. This is called by a pe- 
culiar Name, Revelation, and our Aſlent toit, Fairh: which has as much 
Certainty as our Knowledge it ſelf ; and we may as well doubt of our 
own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from GOD be true. So 
* that Faith is a ſetled and ſure Principle of Aſſentand Aſſurance, and leaves 
no manner of room for Doubt or Hefitation: Only we muſt be ſure, 
that it be a divine Revelation, and that we underſtand it right ; elſe we 
ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and.all the 
Errour of wrong Principles, if we have Faith and Afurance in what is 
not divine Revelation. And therefore in thoſe caſes, our Afſent can be 
rationally no higher than the Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that 
this is the meaning of theExpreſſions it is delivercd in. It the Evidence 


| of its being a Revelation, or that this its true Senſe be only on probable 
| Proofs, 


The bare Te- 
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Proofs, our Afſſent can reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, 
ariſing from the more, or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But 
of Faith , and the Precedency it ought to ,have before other Argu- 
ments of Perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more her-2fter, where I treat of it, 
as it is ordinarily placed, in contradiſtinaion to Reaſon : though in 
Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Rea« 


fon. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Reaſon. 


d. x. HE word Reaſon; in the Engliſh Language, has different Sig- Various fygni- © 
nifications : Sometimes it is taken for true and clear Princi- Or =: 

ples : Sometimes for clear and fair deductions from thoſe Principles : and ROO _— 

ſometimes for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe : But the Con- 

ſideration [I ſhall have of it here, is in a Signification different from all 

theſe; and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty in Man, That Faculty, where- 

by Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is 

evident he much ſurpaſſes them. : 

. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perce- herein Rea- 
ption of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our own deat; ; and the/®"% 9/5: 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things without us (except only of 
a GOD, whoſe Exiſtence every Man may c:rtainly know and demon=- 
ſtrate to himſelf from his own Exiſtence) be. had only by our Senſes : 

What room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but out- 
ward Senſe and inward Perception 2 What neec is there of Reaſon ? Ve- 
ry much ; both for the Enlargement of our Knowledge, and regulating 
our Aſſent: For it hath to do, both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is 
neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intelleCtual Faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and [lation : By the one, it finds 
out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate /deas, as to diſco- 
ver what connexion there is in each Link of the Chain, whereby the 
Extremes are held together ; and thereby, as it were, to draw into view 
the Truth ſought for, which is that we call Illation or Inference, and 
conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the connexion there is be- 
tween the /zeas, in each ſtep of the dedudtion, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee, either the certain agreement or diſagreement of any two 
Tdeas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knowledge ; or their 
probable connexion, on which it -gives or with-holds its Afent, as in 
Opinion. Senſe and Intuition reach but a very little way ; the greateſt 
part of our Knowledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate 
Tdeas: And in thoſe Caſes; where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent in- 
ſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, without being cer- 
tain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine; and compare the 
rounds of their Probability. In both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which 
nds out the Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in 
the one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. For 
as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary, and indubitable connexion of all, the 
Ddd Tdeas 
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1deas or Proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any Demonſtration that 
| preduces Knowledge : ſo it likewiſe perceives the probable connexion 
| all the Zdeas or Proofs one to another, in every ſtep of a Diſcourſe, ro 
which it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt degree of that, which 
can be truly cajled Reaſon : For where the Mind does not perceive this 
p1obable connexion ; where it does not diſcern, whether there be any 
ſuch connexion, or no, there Men's Opinions are not the produCt of 
Judgment, or the conſequence of Reaſon ; but the effects of Chance and 
Hazard, of a Mind floating at all Adventures, without choice, and with- 
out direction. | 
$. 3. So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe four degrees ; the firſt 
and higheſt, is the diſcovering, and finding out of Proots ; the ſecond, 
the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a 
clear and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force be plainly and 
ealily perceived ; the third 1s the perceiving their connexton ; and the 
fourth, the making a right concluſion. Theſe ſeveral degrees may be 
_ obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtration : it being one thing to 
perceive the connexion of each part, as the Demonſtration is made by 
another ; another to perceive the dependence of the concluſion on all 
the parts ; a third to make out a Demonſtrationclearly and neatly ones 
{clf, and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found-out thoſe 
intermediate /deas or Proofs by which it 1s made. | 
Syllegiſm not $- 4+ There is one thing more, which I ſhall deſire to be conſidered 
| the great In- Concerning Reaſon ; and that is, whether SyZogi/m, as is generally 
q ,<v—gh Ff thought, be the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerci- 
| ing this Faculty. The Cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe: 
}| Firft, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon, but in one only of the 
| fore-mentioned parts of it ; and that is, to ſhew the connexion of the 
| Proofs in any one inſtance, and no more : but in this, it is of no great 
uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive ſuch connexion where it really is, as 
| eaſily, nay, perhaps, better without it. | 
i If we will obſerve the AQtings of our Minds, we ſhall find, that we 
| | reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the connexion of the 
| 
| 


Its four parts, 
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Proofs, without reducing our Thoughts to any Rule or Syllogiſm : and 
therefore we may take notice, that there are many Men that reaſon ex- 
ceeding clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. He 
that will look into many parts of 44a and America, will find Men rea- 
ſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a Syl- 
logiſm, nor can reduce any one Argument to thoſe Forms: and I be- 
lieve ſcarce any one ever makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. 
Indeed ſometimes they may ſerve to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rhetori- 
cal Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapp'd up in a ſmooth Period ; and ſtrip- 
ping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit, and a good Language, ſhew it 
in its naked Deformity. But the Mind 1s not taught to reaſon by theſe 
Rules, it has a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence, or Incoherence 
of its /deas, and can range them right, without any ſuch perplexing Re- 
petitions. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that the Wind is South-Weſt, 
and the Weather louring, and like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily under- 
ſtand, 'tis not fafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after a 
Fever : She clearly ſees the probable connexion of all theſe, viz. South- 
Weſt-Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and Dan- 
ger of Death, without tying them together in thoſe artificial and cum- 
berſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, 


which proceeds from one part to another quicker and clearer yp ena 
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them ; and the Probabilicy which ſke eaſily preceives in Things thus in 
their native State, would be quite loſt, if this Argument were managed 
learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For it very often con- 
founds the connexion : And, I think, every one will-perceive in mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations, that the Knowledge gain'd thereby comes 
ſhorteſt and clearci{t without Syllogiſm. | 

Secondly, Becauſe though Syllogiſm ſerves to ſhew the Force or Falla- 
cy of an Argument, made uſe of in the uſual way of diſcourſing, by ſup- 
plying the abſent Propoſition, and fo ſetting it before the view in a 
clear Light ; yet it no leſs engages the Mind inthe perplexity of obſcure, 
equivocal, and fallacious Terms, wherewith this artificial way of Rea- 
ſoning always abounds : It being adapted more to the attaining of Vi- 
ory in Diſpute, than the diſcovery or confirmation of Truth in fair 
Enquiries. 

d. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I think, I may truly fay, it is 
of far leſs, or no uſe at all 3 Probabilities: For the Aſſent there, being 
to be determined by the preponderancy, aſter a due weighing of all the 
Proofs, with all Circumſtanceson both ſides, nothing is to unfit to aflift 
the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which running away with one aſſumed 
Probability,or one topical Argument,purſues that till it has led the Mind 
quite out of ſight of the thing under conſideration ; and forcing it upon 
ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled perhaps, and as it 
were, manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without allowing it the li- 
berty, much leſs affording it the helps requiſite to ſhew on which ſide, 
all Things conſidered, is the greater Probability. 


Helps little 
in Demenſtras 
tion, leſs in 


Probability. 


$. 6. But let it help us (as, perhaps, may be faid) in convincing Men Serves not +o 


of their Errors or Miſtakes ; (and yet I would fain ſee the Man, that was 


increaſe our 


Knowledge, 


forced out of his Opinions by dint of Sy/logiſm ; ) yet till it fails our bur fencs 
Reaſon in that part, whichif not its higheſt PerfeCtion, is yet certainly #4 #:. 


its hardeſt Task, and that which we moſt need its help in; and that is 
the finding out of Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries. The Rules of 
Syllogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate 7deas, 
that may ſhew the connexion of remote ones. This way of reaforing 
diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhalling, and ranging the 
old ones wehave already. The 47th. Propoſition of the Firſt Book of 
Fuclid is very true ; But the diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any 
Rules of common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able to 
prove ſyllogiſtically. So that Syllogiſm comes after Knowledge, and 
then a Man has little or no need of it. Bur 'tis chiefly by the finding 
out thoſe /reas that ſhew the connexion of diſtant ones, that our ſtock 
of Knowledge is increaſed, and thatuſeful Arts and Sciences are advan- 
ced. Syllogiſm, at beſt, is but the Arr of tencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have,without making any Addition to it: And it a Man ſhould 
employ his Reaſon all this way, he will not do much otherwiſe than he, 
who having got ſome Tron out of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have 
it beaten up all into Swords, and putit into his Servants hands to fence 
with, and bang one another. Had the King ot S$paizimploy'd the Hands 
of his People, and his Spazi/h iron fo, he had brought to light but lit- 
of that Treaſure, that lay ſo long hid in the dark Entrails of Amer- 
ca. And Iam apt to think, that he who {hall employ all the force of his 
Reaſon only in brandiſhing of Syllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that 
Maſs of Knowledge, which lics yet concealed in the ſecret receffes of Na- 


ture; and which 1 am apt to think,native ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly 


has done) is likelier to open a way to, and add to the common ſtock of 
; d z Mankind, 
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Mankind, rather than any ſcholaſtick Proceeding by the ſtridt Rules of 
Mode and Figure. 
FRY 0 6. 7, I doubt nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to afliſt 
Foo 1.7" our Reaſon in this moſt uſeful part ; and this the judicious Hooker en- 
ſoavit. courages me to ſay, who in his Eccl. Pol. L. x. 4. 6. ſpeaks thus: JF there 
might be added the right helps of true Art and Learning, (which helps 7 
muſt plainly confeſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned 
Ace, doth neither much know, nor generally regard,) there would un- 
doubtedly be almot as much difference in Maturity of Judgment between 
Men therewith inarcd, and that which now Men are, as between Men that 
are now, aud Tanocents. 1 do not pretend to have found, or diſcovered 
here any of thoſe right helps of Art, this great Man of deep Thoughts 
mentions ; but this is plain, that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in 
Uſe, which were as well known in his days, can be none of thoſe he 
means. Tt is ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe, perhaps, ſomething 
out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new, and unborrowed, I ſhaſl 
have given Occaſion to others, to caſt about for new Diſcoveries, and to 
ſeck in their own Thoughts, for thoſe right he/ps of Art, which will 
ſcarce be found, 1 fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the 
Rules and Dictates of others ; for beaten Tracts lead thele fort of Cattel, 
(as an obſerving Roman calls them,) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imi- 
tition, Nox quo eandum eſt, ſed quo itur. But | can be bold to fay, that 
this Age is adorned with ſome Menof that Strength of Judgment, and 
Largeneſsof Comprehenſion, that if they would employ their Thoughts 
on this Subject, could open new andundiſcovered Ways to the Advances 
ment of Knowledge. | 
We reaſon a- Y. 8. Having here had Occaſion to ſpeak of Syllogiſm in general, and 
_ Partic#- the Ule of it, in Reaſoning,and the Improvement of our Knowledge, *is 
fit, before 1 leave this Subje£t, to take notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in 
theRules of Syllogiſm ; viz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right, 
and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt,one general Propoſition in it. As 
if we could not reaſon,and have Knowledge about Particulars ; whereas, 
in truth, the Matter rightly conſidered, the immediate Objedt of all our 
Reaſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particulars. Every Man's Rea- 
ſoning and Knowledge, is only about the 7/deas exiſting in his own Mind, 
which are truly, every one of them, particular Exiſtences-; and our 
Knowledge and Reaſoning about other Things,is only as they correſpond 
with thoſe our particular /Jeas. So that the Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of our particular /deas,is the whole and utmoſt 
of all our Knowledge : Univerfality is but accidental to it, and conſiſts 
only in this, That the particular /4eas,abour which it is,are ſuch, as more 
than one particular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement,or Diſagreement of any two 7deas, 
and conſequently, our Knowledge, 1s equally clear and certain, whether 
either,or both, or neither of thoſe /deas be capable of repreſenting more 
real Beings than one, or no. 
Firſt, Reaſmm Y. 9. Reaſon, Though it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and 
= br Earth, elevates our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us 
"through the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, yet 
it comes far ſhort of the real Extent of even corporeal Being ; and there 
are many Inſtances wherein it fails us : As, 
Firſt, It perfeRly fails us,where our Ideas fazl. It neither does,nor can 
extend it ſelf farther than they do: And theretore,where-ever we have no 


1deas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an End of our ms++ 
| | An 
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And if at any time we reafon about Words, which do not ſtand for any 

tdeas, *tis only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. | - 
$. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of Secmndly, Be- 

the Obſcurity, Confuſon, or Imperfeition of the Ideas it is employed about ; Cauſe na 0b- 

and there we are involved in Difficulties and Contradictions. Thus not priory 

having any pericct ea of tie leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, 

we are at a Joſs about the Divilibility of Matter ; but having pertcR,clear, 

and diſtint /deas of Number, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe incx- 

tricable Difficulties in Numbers,nor finds it ſelf involved in any Contra- 

ditions about them. Thus, we having but imperfect 7deas of the Ope- 

rations of our Minds ; and of the Beginning of Motion of Thought how 

the Mind produces either of them in us ; and much imperfetter yet, of 

the Operation of GOD, run into great Difficulties about free created 

Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate ir felt out of. 

$. rr. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives Thirdly, Far 
not thoſe Ideas, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree. want of inte; 
ment, or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas ; and in this, ſome Men's mediate Ideas. 
Faculties far out-go others. Till A/zebra, that great Inſtrument and In- 
ſtance of Humane Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with Amazement, 
looked on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of ancient Mathematricians, and 
could icarce forbear to think the finding ſome of thoſe Proofs, more than 
humane. 

$. 12, Fourihly, Reaſon is often engaged in Abſurdities and Difficul- Fourrhly, Be- 
ties, brought into Straits and Contradictions, without knowing how to con ha 
free it ſelf, by proceeaing upon falſe Principles ; which, being tollowed, TOR 
lead Men into Contradictions to themſelves, and Inconſiſtency in their 
own Thoughts; which their Reaſon is ſo far from clearing, that if they 
will purſue it, it entangles them the more, and engages them deeper in 
Perplexittes. | 

d. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfe& 7deas often involve our Rea- Fifthly, Be- 
ſon, ſo upon the ſame Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, rye gan 
often in Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not. warily attended to, puzz/e wa 
Mex's Reaſen, and bring them toa Nox-plus. But theſe two latter are our 
Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon : But yet, the Conſequences of them 
are nevertheleſsobvious ; and the Perplexities, or Errors, they fill Men's 
Minds with, is every where obſervable. 

9. 14. Some of the 7deas that arein the Mind, are fo there, that they our higheſt 
can be, by themſelves, immediately compared, one with another : And degree of | 
in theſe,the Mind is able to perceive,that they agree,or diſagree, as clear- — " 
ly, as that it has them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a withoue rea: 
Circle is leſs than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the 7dea of a 9912: 
Circle : And this, therefore, as has been faid, I call 7ntuitive Knowledge; 
which is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor can have 
any ; this being the higheſt of all Humane Certainty. In this conſiſts 
the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims, which no Body has any Doubt abour, 
but every Man ( does not, as is faid, only aſſent to, bur) know to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. In the 
Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the diſcur- 
five Faculty,no need of Reaſon ; but they are known by a ſuperior, and 
higher Degree of Evidence: And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things un- 
known, I am apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made pertect, thall have, in a future State,of Thouſands of Things, 
which now,cither wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions,or which, our ſhort= 
fighted Reaſon having got ſome ſaint Glimpſe of, we, in the Dark, grope 
atters 9. x5. But 
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The next is $ 15. But though we have here and there, a litt!e of this clear Light, 

Hemyj#12 ſore Sparks of bright Knowledge; yet the greateſt part of our /deas are 

ming. Se ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement, or Diſagreement, by an 
immediate comparing them: And in all theſe. we have Need of our Rea- 
for, and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now 
of theſe, there are two forts, which I ſhall take the liberty to mention 
here again. | : 

Firit, Thoſe whoſe Agreement, or Diſagreement though it cannot be 
ſeen by an immediate Putting them together, yet may be examined by 
the Intervention of other /deas, which can be compared with them ; 
wherein, if the Agreement, or Difsgreement, be plainly ciſcerned, of 
the interinediate /deas on both ſides, with thoſe we would compare,there 
it is Demonſtration; and it produces certain Knowledge, though not al- 
together ſo evident as the former: Becauſe there 1s in the former, bare 
Intuition, but in theſe there is Intuition indeed, but not altogether at 
once; for there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agree- 
mentof the Medium, with that we compared it with before, when we 
compare it with the other : And where there be many Medinms, there 
the danger of the Miſtake is the greater and conſequently it may be li- 
able to the greater uncertainty. But yet were the Mind clearly retains 
the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any /dea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the Agreement of 
the l{ir{t and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Know- 
I:dge, which may be called Rational Knowledge, as the other is Intui- 
tive. 

Toſupply the $+ 16. Secondly, Thereare other 7deas, whoſe Agreement, or Difagree- 

narrowneſs of ment, can no otherwiſe be judged of, but by the intervention of others, 

pro Foy gg which have not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an uſual 

Fudgment up- Or likely one : And in theſe it is, that the Judgment 15 properly exerciſed, 

” + 5 ogy which is the acquieſcing of the Mind, that any /deas do agree, by com- 

5 paring them with ſuch probable Mediums. And this, though it never 

amounts to Knowledge, no not to that which is the loweſt degree of 
it ; yet ſonictimes the intermediate /zeas tie the Extremes ſo firmly to- 
gether ; and the Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſlent as ne- 
ceſlarily follows it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Ex- 
cellency and Uſe of the Judgment, is to obſerve Right, -and take a true 
eſtimate of the force and weight of each Probability ; and then ca- 
ſting them up all right togetlier, chuſe that ſide which has the over- 
balance. 

Intuition, De- Y-17. Zntuitive Knowledze,is the perception of the certain Agreement, 

monſtration, or Diſagreement of two /deas immediately compared together. 

if Rational X#nowledge, isthe perception of the certain Agreement, or 
Diſagreement of any two /geas, by the intervention of one or more 
other /deas. 

Judgment, is the thinking or taking two /deas to agree, or diſagree, 
by the intervention of one or more /deas, whoſe certain agreement, or 
diſagreement with them, it does not perceive, but hath obſerved to be 
frequent and uſual. 

Conſequences _ $+ £3. Though the deducing one Propoſition from another,or making 
of Words, and Laferences in Words,be a great part of Reaſon, andthat which it is uſual- 
7; 7 ly emp:oy d about: Yet the principal Act of Ratiocination is thefinding 
© the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two /deas one with another, by the 
intervention of a third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be 

of the ame length, which could not be brought together to Is 

" Equality 
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Equality by juxta-poſition. Words have their Conſequences, as the ſigns 
of ſuch 7deas: and Things, agree or diſagree, as really they are; but we 
obſerve it only by our /deas. | | 
$. 19. Beſore we quit this Subje, it may be worth our while a little 77/0745 
to reflect on four ſorts of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with Firſt, ad Ve: 
others do ordinarily make uſeof, to prevail on their Aſſent; orat leaſt ſo recundian. 
to awe them, as to ſilence their Oppoſition. | 
Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, Lear- 
ning, Eminency, Power, or fome other Cauſe, has gained a Name, and 
ſetled their Reputation in the common Eſteem with ſome kind of Autho- 
rity. When Men areeſtabliſhed in any kind of Dignity, *tis thought a 
breach of Modeſty for others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men who are in poſſeffion of it. This is apt to be cen: 
ſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when a Man does not rea- 
dily veil to the Determination of approved Authors, which is wont to 
be received with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others: And 'tis looked upon 
as inſolence for a Man to ſet up, andadhere to his own Opinion, againſt 
the current Stream of Antiquity ; or to putit inthe balance againſt that 
of ſome learned Do&tor, or otherwiſe approved Writer. Whoever backs 
his Tenets with ſuch Authority, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
Caule, and is ready to ſtyle it Impudence in any one, who ſhall ſtand 
out againſt them. This, I think, may be called Argamentum ad Pere- 
cundiam. | | 
$. 20. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive others, Secordh, ad 
and force them to ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion lenorantiam. 
in debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit what they alledge as 
a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And this Icall Argumentam ad Jgnoran- 
71am. | 
$. 31. Thirdly, A third way is, to preſs a Man with Conſequences Thirdy, Ad 
drawn from his own Principles, or Conceſſions. This is already known Hominem. 
under the Name of 4rgumentum ad Hominem. | 
$. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the uſing of Proofs drawn from any of F97tbb, Ad 
the Foundations of Knowledge, or Probability. This I call Argumentum es 
ad fadicium. This alone ot all the four, brings true Inſtrution with it, 
and advances us in our way to Knowledge. For, r. It argues not another 
Man's Opinion to beright, becauſe I out of reſpect, or any other conſi- 
deration, but that of conviction, will not contradidt him. 2. It proves 
not another Man to be in the right way, nor that I oughr to take the. 
ſame with him, bccauſeI know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, that 
another Man is in theright way, becauſe he has ſhewn me; that I am in 
the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's 
Perſuaſion : ] may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better ; I 
may bein an-Errour, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This may 
diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of Truth, but helps me not to it ; 
that muſt come from Proofs and Arguments, and light ariſing from the 
nature of Things themſelves, and not from my Shamefac'dneſs, Igno- 
rance, or Errour. | 
$.23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, we may beable to make 4bove,contra- 
ſome gueſs at the diſtinRion of Things, into thoſe that are according to, 7}; 9"4 5cor- 
above, and contrary to Reafon. T. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propo- fr OR. 
fitions, whoſe Truth we can diſcover , by examining and tracing thoſe 
Tdeas we have from Senſation and Reflexton ; and by natural deduction, 
find to be true, or probable. 2. Above Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, 
whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Reaſon derive from thoſe 
Principles. 
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Reaſon and 
Faith not 0p- 
Pojite. 


Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are inconfi- 
ſtent with, or irreconcilable to our clear and diſtin /deas. Thus the 
Exiſtence of one GOD is according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of more 
than one GOD, contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurrection of the Body after 
death, above Reaſon. Above Reaſon alſo may be taken in a double 
ſenſe, viz. above Probability, or above Certainty ; and in that large ſenſe 
alſo, Contrary to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. f 

$.24. There is another uſe of the word Reaſon, wherein it is oppſed zo 
Faith: whichthough it be in it ſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking,yet 
common Ule has foauthorized it, that it would be tolly either to oppoſe 
or hope to remedy it : Oaly I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, 
that however Fazth be oppoſed to Reaſon, Faith is nothing but a firm Al- 
ſent of the Mind ; which if itberegulted, as is our Duty, cannot be af- 
forded to any rhing, but upon good Reaſon ; and fo cannot be oppoſite 
to it. He that believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, may 
be in love with his own Fancies ; but neither ſecxs Truth as he ought, 
nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would have him uſe 
thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of Miſtake 
and Errour. He that does not this to the beſt of his Power, however he 
ſometimes lights on Truth, is in the right but by chance: and I know 
not whether the luckineſs of the Accident, will excuſe the irregularity 
of his Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable 
for whatever Miſtakes he runs into : whereas he that makes uſe of the 
Light and Faculties GOD has given him, and ſecks ſincerely to diſcover 
Truth, by thoſe Helps and Abilities he has, may have this fatisfaRtion in 
doing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould miſs Truth, 
he will not miſs the Reward of it. For he governs his Aſſent right, and 
places it as he ſhould, who in any Caſe or Matter whatſoever, believes 
or disbelieves, according as Reaſon dires him. He that does others 
wiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own Light, and miſuſes the Faculties 
which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch and follow the 
clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon and Faith 
are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the following 
Chapter. 
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CH AP, XVIII 


Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diftinft Provinces: 


$. 1. FT has been above ſhewn, x. That we are of neceſſity ignorant, Neceſſary to 


and want Knowledge of all forts, where we want /deas. 2. That 
we are ignorant, and want rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 
3. That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want 
clesr and determined ſpecifick /deas. 4. That we want Probability to 
direct our Aſſent in Matters where we have neither Knowledge of 
our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bottom our Reaſon up- 
on. 
From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come to lay down 
the Mcaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon ; the want where- 
of, may poſſibly have been the cauſe,if not of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt 
of great Diſputes, and perhaps Miſtakes in the World. For *till it be re- 
ſolved, how far we are to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, 
we ſhall in vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another in 
Matters of Religion. 


know their 
Boundaries. » 


d. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe of it Fith and 


gladly ; and where it fails them, they cry our, '7i Matter of Faith, and 


Reaſon what, 
a contradi- 


above Reaſon. And Ido not ſee how they can argue with any one, or ever ftinguiſhed. 


convince a Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting 
down ſtrict Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon ; which ought to 
be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Faith has any thing 
to do. | $5 

Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take to be the 
diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, 
which the Mind arrivesat by Deductions made from ſuch 7deas, which 
it has got by the uſe of its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Re- 
flexion. 

Faith, on the other ſide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus 
made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, but upon the Credit of the 
Propofer, as coming immediately from GOD ; which we call Revela- 
tion, 

$. 3. Firſt, Then, I ſay, That »o Man inſpired by GOD, can by any Re- 
velation communicate to others any new ſimple Ideas which they had not 
before from Senfation or Refloxton. For whatſoever Impreſſions he him- 


No new ſimple 
Idea can be 
conveyed by 
Traditional 


ſelf may have ſrom the immediate hand of GOD, this Revelation, if it Reve/atzon. 


be of new ſiinple /dcas, cannot be conveyed toeancther, either by Words, 
or any othicr Signs: Becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, 
cauſe no other /{2as, but of their natural Sounds ; and *tis by the Cu- 
ſtom of uling them tor Signs,thatthey excite, and revive in our Minds la- 
tent /deas ; but yet only ſuch eas, as were there before. For Words 
ſeen or heard, re-call to our Thoughts thoſe 7deas only, which to us 
they have been wont to be Signs of : But cannot introduce any perfealy 
new, and formerly unknown ſimple /4eas. The fame holds in all other 
Signs, which cannot ſignifie to us Things, ofwhich we have before never 
had any /deas at 2il. 
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Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St.Paul, when he was rapp'd 
up into the Third Heaven ; whatever new 7deas his Mind there recei- 
ved, all the deſcription hecan make to others of that Place, isonly this, 
That-tnereare ſuch Things, as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Far heard, nor hath 
it entred into the Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing God ſhould 
diſcover to any one, ſupernaturally, as a Species of Creatures inhabiting, 
for example, Jupiter, or Satury (for that it is poſlible there may be ſuch, :- 
no body can deny) which had Six Senſes ; and imprint on his Mind the 
tdeas convey'd to theirs by that fixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words, 
produce in the Minds of other Men thoſe /deas, imprinted by that ſixth 
Senſe, than one of us could convey the /dea of any Colour, by the ſound 
of Words intoa Man, who having the other Four Senſes perfe&t, had al- 
ways totally wanted the fifth of Seeing. For our ſimple /deas then, which 
are the Foundation, and tvic Matter of all uur Notions and Knowledge, 
we muſt depend wholly gn our Reaſon, I mean, our Natnral Faculties ; 
and can by no means receive them, or any of them irom Zraditional 
Revelation; I fay, Traditional Revelation, in diltinftion to Or:ginal Re- 
velation, By the one, I mean, that firit ſmpreiſion, which is made im- 
mediately by GOD, on the Mind oi any Mar, to which we cannot ſet 
any Bounds ; and by the other,thoſe Impreiiions delivered over toothers 
in Words, and the ordinary ways of conveying our Conceptions one to 
another. | | 

Tradition > 4. Secoxdly,l fay,that the ſame Truths may be diſcovered, anil conveyed 
s 977 ,, down jrom Revelation, which are diſcover«ble to us Ly Reaſon, and thoſe 
” Proofs. Clear /deas we naturally may have. So GOD might, by Revelation, dif- 
trons knowable Cover the Truth of any Propoſition i; Euclid, as well as Men, by the na- 
40 by Red0n, tural uſe of their Faculties, come to make the diſcovery themiclves. In 
but not with | 7 = 
the ſame cer- all Things of this kind, there is little need or uſe of Revelation, GO D 
eainty that having (furniſhed us with natural, and furer means toarrive at the Know- 
Reaſon doth. 
ledgeof them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the diſcovery of, 
from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our own clear /4cas, will al- 
ways be certainer to us, than thoſe which are conveyed to us by 7raai- 
tional Revelation. For the Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came 
at firſt from GOD, can never be ſo furc, as the Knowledge we have from 
ourown clear and diſtin /deas. As if it were revealed tome Ages ſince, 
That the three Angles of a Triangle, were equal to two right ones, I 
might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſiticn, upon the Credit of the 
Tradition that it was revealed : But that would never amount to fo great 
a Certainty, as the Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meaſuring 
my own clear /deas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle. Thelike holds in matter of Fat, knowable by our Senſes ; 
v.g.the Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, which had 
their Original from Revelation : And yet no body, 1 think, will fay, he 
has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that faw it; 
or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen ir. 
For he has no greater aſſurance than thar of his Ser'ics, thar it is writ in 
the Book ſuppoſed writby Moſes inſpired : Bur ke las nor ſo great an af- 
ſurance, that Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it ; fo 
that the aſſurance of its being @ Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the aſſurance 
of his Senſes. 
way wh + $s.1 Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty is built upon elear, and 
mitted againſs Pertet 1deas, and evident DecuQions of Reaſon, we need net the aſli- 
the clear evi- ſtance of Revelation, as neceſlary to gain our Aſlent, and iniroduce them 
| yg F Re jnto our Minds. Becauſe the natural ways of Knowledge could _ 
tnem 
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them there, or had done it already, which is the greateſt aſſurance we can 
poſlibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD immediately reveals it to 
us: And there too our Aſſurance can be no greater, than our Knowledge 
is, that it is a ReveJation from GOD. But yet nothing, I think, can,un- 
der that Title, ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledge; or rationally prevail 
with any Man, to admit it for true, in a dire& contradi&tſon to the clear 
Evidence of his own Underſtanding. For ſince no Evidence of our Fa- 
culties, by which we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the 
Certainty of our intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth 
any thing, that is directly contrary to our clear and diſtin&t Knowledge ; 
wv. 7. The [deas of oneBody, and one Place, do fo clearly agree ; and the 
Mind hasſo evident a perception of their Agreement, that we can never 
aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the ſame Body to be in two diſtant 
Places at once, however it ſhould pretend to the Authority of a divine Re- 
velation : Since the Evidence, Fir/t, That we deceive not ourſelves in a- 
ſcribing it to GOD ; Secondly, That we underſtand it right, can never be 
ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, whereby we 
diſcern it impoſſible, for the ſame Body to be in two Places at once. And 
therefore, no Propoſition can be received for divine Revelation, or obtain 
' the Aſlent due to all ſuch, if 72 be contradittory to our clear intuitive Knows 
ledge. Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Foundations 
of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Afſſent whatſoever : And there would be 
left no difference between Truth and Falſhood, no meaſures of Credible 
and Incredible in the World ; if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take place be- 
fore ſelf-evident ; and what we certainly know, give way to what we 
may poſlibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore contrary to our 
diſtin and clear /deas, 'twill be in vain to urge them as Matters of 
Faith. They cannot move our Afſent under that, or any other Title 
whatſoever. For Faith can never convince us of any thing, that contra- 
didts our Knowledge. Becauſe though Faith be founded on the Teſtimo- 
ny of GOD (who cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition to us ; yet we 
cannot have an aſſurance of the Truth of its being a Divine Revelation, 
greater than our own Knowledge : Since the whole ſtrength of the Cer- 
tainty depends upon our Knowledge, that GOD revealed it, which in 
this caſe, where the Propoſition ſuppos'd reveal'd, contradicts our Know- 
Jedge of Reaſon, will always have this Objection hanging to it, (viz.) 
that we cannot tell how to conceive, that rocome from GOD, the boun- 
tiful Author of our Being, which if received for true, muſt overturn all 
the Principles and Foundations of Knowledge He has given us ; render 
all our Faculties ufeleſs; wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent Parr of His 
Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings ; and put a Man in a Condition, 
wherein he will havelefs Light, leis Conduct, than the Beaſt that periſh- 
eth. For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer (and, perhaps, not 
fo clear) Evidence of any thing to be a divine Revelation, as it hasof the 
Principles of its own Reaſon, it can never havea ground to quit. theclear 
Evidence of its Reaſon, togive place to a Propoſition, whoſe Revelation 
has not a greater Evidence, than thoſe Principles have. | ; 
$.6. Thus far a Man has uſe of Reaſon, and ought to hearken to it, 744-034 
even in immediate and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to be ry 
made to himfelf: Bur to all thofe who pretend not to immediate Reve- 
lation, but arerequired to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths re- 
vealed: to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal more to do, 


and is that only which can induce us to receive them. For Matter of 
Eee 2 Fairly 
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Faith being only Divine Revelation,and nothing elſe: Faich,as we uſe the 
Word, (called commonly, Divine Faith) has to do with no Propoſitions, 
but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that I do not 
ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole Object of Faith, can 
fay, That it is a Matter of Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe, That ſuch 
or ſuch a Propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine 
Inſpiration ; unleſs it be revealed, That that Propoſition, or all in that 
Book, was communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without ſuch a Reve- 
lation, the believing, or not believing that Propoſition, or Book, to be of 
Divine Authority, can never be Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon ; 
and ſuch, as I mult come to an Aſlent to, only by the uſe of my Reaſon, 
which can never require, or enable me to believe that, which is contrary 
to it ſelf: It being impoſlible ſor Reaſon, ever to procure any Aſlent to 
that, which to it ſelf appears unreaſonable. 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our /deas, 
and thoſe Principles of Knowledge, I have above mentioned, Reaſon is 
the proper Judge ; and Revelation, though it may, in conſenting with ir, 
confirm its Dictates, yet cannot, in ſuch Caſes, invalidate its Decrees : 
Nor can we be obliged, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of 
Reaſon, to quit it, for the contrary Opinion,. under a Pretence that it is 
Matter of Faith ; which can have no Authority againſt the plain and 
clear Dictates of Reaſon. | 

| d. 7. But, Thirdly, There being many Things, wherein we have very 
—- above imperfect Notions, or noneat all ; and other Things, of whoſe paſt, pre- 
_—_— ſent, or ſuture Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Faculties, we can have 
no Knowledge at all ; theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our natu-. 
ral Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper Matter of 
Faith, Thus that part of the Angels rebelled againſt GOD, and there- 
by loſt their firſt happy ſtate : And that the Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, and 
live again : Theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, 
_ purely Matters of Faith ; with which, Reaſon has, diretly, nothing 
to do. | 
a £9 0k: 9.8. But ſince all Things that are under the Oharadter of Divine Re- 
y to Reaſon, VElation, are eſteemed Matter of Faith ; and there areamongſt them, ſe- 
;f revealed,are veral Things, that fall under the Examen of Reaſon ; and are ſuch as we 
y+ p6r-o Y could judge of by our natural Faculties, without a ſupernatural Revela- 
tion. In theſe, Revelation muſt carry it, againſt the probable Conjedures 
of Reaſon : Becauſe the Mind, not being certain of the Truth of that it 
does not evidently know, but is only probably convinced of, is bound to 
give up its Aſlent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which, it is ſatisfied, comes from 
one, who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet, it ſtill belongs to 
Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and of the figni- 
fication of the Words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing ſhall 
be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Rea- 
ſon, and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and di- 
ſtint Zdeas ; there Reaſon mult be hearkned to, as to a Matter within 
its Province : Since a Man can never have ſo certain a Knowledge, that a 
Propoſition which contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his 
own Knowledge, was divinely revealed , or that he underſtands the 
Words rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the Contrary is 
true, and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it as a Matter of Reaton, 
and not ſwallow it, without Examination, as a Matter of Faith, 


$.9. Firſt, 
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Q. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, of whoſe Truth, our Reve/ation in 
Mind, by its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is purely p57... 
Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. - ' cannot inde; 

Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its natural 97 5 2/964- 
Faculties, can come todetermine and judge, from natural acquired /deas; ;; ;;, _— 
are Matter of Reaſon ; with this difterence ſtill, that in thoſe, CONCcerning to. y 
which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and fo is perſuaded of their 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit a Poſſibility of 
the Contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the certain Evidence 
of its own Knowledge,and overturning the Principles of all Reafon : In 
ſuch probable Propoſitions, I.fay, an evident Revelation ought to deter- 
mine our Aflent, even againſt Probability. For where the Principles of 
Reaſon have not evidenced. a Propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, - 
there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of 
Aſent, may determine; and ſo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alſo 
above Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, being able to 
reach no higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determination, where 
Reaſon came ſhort; and Revelation diſcovered on which ſide the Truth 
lay. | N 
$. ro. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any 72 matters 
violence, or hindrance to Reaſon ; which is notinjured, or diſturbed, but —_— 
aſſiſted and improved, by new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the cat: Know- 
Eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever GOD hath revealed, is legs Fi bod 
certainly true; no doubt can be made of it. This is rhe proper Object of ;;; Ay d 
Faith : But whether it be a Divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon mult judge; 
which can never permit the Mind to reject a greater Evidence to embrace 
what is leſs evident, nor preferr leſs Certainty to the greater. There can 
be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in 
the Words we receive it, and in the Senſe we underſtand it, ſoclear, and 
ſo certain as thoſe of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, Nothing 
that is contrary to,and inconſiftent with the clear aud ſelf-evident Diitates 
of Reaſon, has a Right to be urged, or afſented to, as a Matter of Faith, 
wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſoever is divine Revelation, 
ought to over-rule our Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a 
Right to be received with a full Aſſent: Such a Submilſionas this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-mark of Knowledge: This 
ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe ot our Fa- 
culties for which they were given us. 

Q. x1, If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept diftind by thefe T. "= bounds» 
Boundaries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no room tor Reaſon at 00 ; 
all; and thoſe extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies, that are to be tound and Realon,o 
in the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not deſerve to be blamed : :#54/4,0r 
For to this crying up of Faith, in oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, fn phemng 
in good meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdities, that fill almoſt all the Reli- c be conra- 
gions which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having been princi- **** 
pled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult Reaſon in the Things 
of Religion, however apparently contradiftory to common Senſe, and 
the very Prejudices of all their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, 
and natural Superitition, and have been, by them, led into ſo 1trange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion,thar a conſiderate Man 
cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and judge them fo far trom be- 
ing acceptable to the Great and Wiſe GOD, that he cannot avoid thin- 
king them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſober, good Man. Sothat, in ef- 
tect, that which molt properly ought to diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, that 
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wherein we are elevated, as rational Creatures, above Brutes ; in that we 
appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, 
quia impoſſibile eſt 7 believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good 
Man, paſs for a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men 
to chuſe their Opinions, or Religion by. 


C H A P. XIX: 
Of Wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


Caſes of Er- V- + Nowledge being to be had only of viſible certain Truth, Zr. 

ror: © ror is not a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our 
Judgment giving, Afent to that, which is not true. 
 Butif Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper Obje& and 
Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability confiſt in what 
is laid down in the fore-going Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men 
come to give their Aflcents contrary to Probability : For there is nothing 
more common, than Contrariety of Opinions ; nothing more obvious, 
than that one Man wholly disbelieves what another only doubts of, and 
a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The Reaſons whereof, 
though they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be reduced to 


theſe Four : 

I. Want of Proofs. 

2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 

3- Want of Will to uſe them. 

4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. 

Firſt, Want of \V. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs : I do not mean only the Want of thoſe 
Progfs. Proofs which are no-where extant, and fo are no where to be had ; but 

the Want even of thoſe Proofs which arein being, or might be procured. 
And thus Men want Proofs, who havenot the Convenience, or Opportu- 
nity to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending to the 
Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience to enquire into, 
and colled the Teſtimonies of others : And in this ſtate are the greateſt 
part of Mankind, who are given up to Labour, and enſlaved to the Ne- 
ceſſity of their mean Condition ; whoſe Lives are worn out, only in the 
Proviſions for Living. Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledgeand En- 
quiry, are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes; and their Underſtan- 
dings are but little inſtruted,when all their whole Time and Pains is laid 
out, to ſtill the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Chil- 
dren. 'Tis not to be expected, that a Man, who drudges on all his Life, 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety of Things 
done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards 
and backwards, in a narrow Lane, and dirty Road,only to Market, ſhould 
be skilled inthe Geography of the Country. Nor 1s it at all more pof- 
fible, that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Oppor- 
tunity of converſing with variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to 
colle& rhoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations which are in Being, and are 
neceſſary to make ont many; nay, moſt of the Propoſitions , that in the 
Societies of Man, are judged of the greateſt Moment ; or to find out 


Grounds of Aſſurance fo great, as the Belief of the Points he would 
POTy build 
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build on them, 1s thought neceſſary. So that a great part of Mankind 
are, by the natural and unalterable State of Things in this World, and 
the Conſtitution of humane Afﬀairs, unavoidably given ove: co invincible 
Ignorance of tliofe Proofs, on which others build, and which arc nec<fh- 
ry to eſtabliſk thoſe Opinions: The greateſt part of Mer, having much 
todo topet the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after 
tlioſe of learned and laborious Enquiries. 

d. 3. What ſhall we fay then? Are the greateſt part of Mankind, by Obj. ar 
the necellity of their Condition, ſubjefted to unavoidable Ignorance in jor —_— 
thote Things, which are of greateſt Importance to them ? (tor of thoſe, o—_ 
tis obvious to enquire: ) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, »/wered. 
but Accident, and blind Chance, to conduct them to their Happineſs, or 
M.ſery ? Are the current Opinions, and licenſed Guides of every Coun- 
try ſufficient Evidence and Security toevery Man, to venture his grea- 
teſt Concernmeats on ; nay, his everlaſting Happineſs, or Miſery ? Or 
can thoſe be thecertain and infallible Oracles and Standards of Truth, 

which teach one thing in Chri&7exdom, and another in Turkey? Or ſhall 
a poor Country-man be eternally happy, for having the chance to be 
born in /zaly; or a Day-labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the 
Jl lack. to be born in Ergland > How ready fome Men may be to ſay 
ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine ; but this I am ſure, that 
Men mutt allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which 
they pleaſe; ) or elſe grant, that GOD has furniſhed Men with Facul- 
ties ſufficient rodire them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but 
ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their ordinary Vocations allow 
them the leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the Attendance on 
the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Time at all to think on his Soul, 
and inform himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon 
this, as they are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none ſo en- 
ſlved to the Neceſlity of Life, who might not find many Vacancies, that 
might be husbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 

d. 4- Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and Informarions are ftrait- p,,z,, y,, 
ned by the narrownels of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe Jargenels dred from En- 
of Fortunz would plentiful enough ſupply Books, and other Opportu- £2: 
nitics ot clearing of Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth : But they are coo- 
ped-in cloſe,by the Laws of their Countries,and the {ſtrict Guards of thoſe, 
whoſe Interelt it isto keep them ignorant,leſt, knowing more,thcy ſhould 
believe the Jeſs in them. Thefe are as far, nay farther, from the Liber- 
ty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe poor and wretched La- 
bourers, we before ſpoke of, And, however they may ſeem lugh and 
great,are confined to narrowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that which 
{hovuld be the freeſt part of Man, their Underſtandings. This 1s gene- 
rally the Caſe of all thoſe, who live in Places where Care is taken to pro- 
pagate Truth without Knowledge; where Men are torced at a venture, 
to be of the Religion of the Country ; and muſt theretore ſwallow down 
Opinions, as ſilly People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they 
are made of, or how they will work, and have nothing ro do, but be- 
lieve that they will do the Cure : Butin this, are mach more miſerable 
than they, in that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing, what per- 
haps they had rather let alone; or to chuſe thePhyſician, ro whoſe Con- 
duc they would truſt themſelves. | 

$. 5. Secondly, Thoſe that want SKi1l to uſe thoſe Evidences they have g,,y1, wan 
of Probabilities, that cannot carry a train of Conſequences in their Heads, of Skill ro ſe 
nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary Proofs and Teſtimos *5* 

nies, 
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nies, making every Circumſtance is due allowance, may be eaſily miſled 
to aſſent to Poſitions that arenot probable. There are ſome Men of one, 
ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more; and others that can but ad- 
vance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that ſide on which 
the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, cannot conſtantly follow that which in its ſelf is 
the more probable Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a difference between 
Men, in reſpect of their Underſtandings, I think no body, who has had 
any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion : Though he never 
was at /Yeſtminſter-Hall, or the Exchange on the one hand; nor at Alms- 
#7ouſes, or Bedlam on the other. Which great difference in Men's Intelle- 
&tuals, whether it rifes from any defect in the Organs of the Body, parti- 
cularly adapted to Thinking ; orin thedulneſs or untraftableneſsof thoſe 
Faculties, for want of uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 
Men's Souls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not 
here to examine : Only this is evident, that there is a difference of de- 
grees in Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to fo 
: great a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, affirm, 
that there is a greater diſtance between ſome Men, and otiers, in this re- 
ſpe, rhan between ſome Men and ſome Beaſts. But how! this comes 
about, is a Speculation, though of great conſequence, yet not neceſlary to 
| our preſent purpoſe, 
Thirdly, Waxe &.6. Thirdly, There are another ſort of People, that want Proofs,not be- 
9 44 to fe cauſe they are out of their reach,but ecauſe they will not uſe them : Who 
Enem. | « . : 
though they have riches and leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor 
other Helps, are yet never the better for them: Their hot Purſuit of Plea- 
ſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Bufinels, engages ſome Men's Thoughts elſe- 
where ; Lazineſs and Oſcitancy in genera}, or a particular averſion for 
Books, Study, and Meditation, keep others from any ſerious Thoughts at 
all: And ſome out of fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not tavour 
thoſe Opinions; which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, and Deſigns, con- 
tent themſelves without examination, to take upon truſt, what they find 
convenient, and in faſhion : And fo moſt Men, even of theſe that might 
do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives without an acquaintance with, much leſs a 
rational Aſſent to Probabilities, they areconcerned to know,though they 
lie ſo much within their view,that to be convinced of them,they need but 
turn their Eyesthat way: But we know ſome Men will notread a Letter, 
which is ſuppoſed to bring ill News, and many Men forbear to caſt up 
their Accompts, or ſo muchas think upon their Eſtates, who have reaſon 
to fear their Aﬀairs are in no very good poſture. How Men, whoſe 
plentiful Fortunes allow them leiſure ro improve -their Underſtandings, 
can fatisfie themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell : But methinks 
they have a low Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes 
in Provifions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure the Means 
and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great care to appear always .in a 
neat and ſplendid Out-ſide, and would think themſelves miſerable in 
coarſe Cloaths, or a patched Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their 
Minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and 
borrowed Shreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Country- 
Tailor, (I mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed with,) 
to cloath them in. I will not here mention how unreaſonable this is for 
Men that ever think of a future State, and their Concernment 1n it, which 
no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes :: nor ſhall I take notice 
what a ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt Contemaers of Know- 


ledge, to be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. - Bat 
| | this, 
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his, at leaſt, is worth the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves 
Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Reſpe&t, Power, and 
Authority the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune, yet they will 
find all theſe ſtill carried away fromthem, by Men of lower Condition, 
who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge, They who are blind, will always beled 
by thoſe that fee, or elſe fall into the Ditch ; and he is certainly themoſt 
ſubjeCted, the moſt enſlaved, whos ſoin his Underſtanding. In the fore- 
going Inſtances,ſome of the Cauſes have been fliewn of wrong Afſent, and 
how it comes to paſs, that probable Doctrines are not always received 
with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reafons,which areto be had for their 
Probability ; bur hitherto it has been only of ſuch Probabilities, whoſe 
Proofs do only exiſt, but do not appear to him that embraces the Error. 

$. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt fort, who even where the Fowmeb/, . 
real Probabilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, yet do not ad- yn, Fx 
mit of the ConviRtion, nor yield unto manifeft Reaſons, but do either 4ab:/iry, 
ty, ſuſpend their Aﬀent, or give it to the lefs-probable Opinion. #/erevf 
And to this danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures 
of Protabilty ; Which are, | | 

1. Propofitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident but doubt- 
ful and falſe, taken up for Principles. | 

2. Received Hypotheſes. | 

3. Predominant Paſſions or Iuclinations. 

4. Authority. | | | | | 

9. 8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt ground of Probability, is the con- _ Doutte 
ſormity and thing hasto our own Knowledge; eſpecially that part of our for — 
Knowledge which we have embraced, and continue to look on as Prin- Principles. 
ciples. Theſe have ſo great an influence upon our Opinions, that 'ris 
uſually by them we judge of Truth ; and meafure Probability to that de- 
gree, that what is inconſiſtent with our Przxciples, is ſofar from paſſing 
tor probable with us, that it will not be allow'd poſſible. The reverence 
is born to theſe Principles 1s ſo great, and their Authority ſo paramount 
to all other,that the Teſtimony not only of other Men,but the Evidence 
of our own Senſes are often rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing 
contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. How much the DoQtine of innate 
Principles, and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine : This I readily grant, that 
one Truth cannot contradict another ; but withal I takeleave alſo to fay, 
that every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Prin- 
Ciple ; to examine it ſtrictly,and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be 
true of it ſelf by its own Evidence, or whether he does only with aſſu- 
rance believe it to be ſo,upon the Authority of others.For he hath a ſtrong 
biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his 
Aſfent, who hath imbibed wroxg Principles, and has blindly given him- 
felt up to the Authority of any Opinion in it ſelf not evidently true. 

9. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Chz/dren ſhould re- 
ceive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about Matters of Religion) 
from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them ; which being infinuated 
into their unwary, as well as unbiaſs'd Underſtandings, and faſtned by 
degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) riveted there by long 
Cuſtom and Education, beyond all poſlibility of being pull'd out again. 
For Men, when they are grown up, refleting upon their Opinions, and 
finding thoſe of this ſort to be as ancient in their Minds as their very 
Memories, not having obſerved their early inſfinuation, nor by what 


means they got them, they are apt to _ them as ſacred =_—_ 
| F : and 
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Second!y, Re- 
cerved Hypo- _ 
rheſir. 


and not to ſuffer them to be profaned, touched, orqueſtioned, but look 


on-them as the Vrim and Thummim ſet up 1n their Minds immediately by. 


GOD Himſelf, to be thegreat and unerring Deciders of Truth and Falf- 
hood, and the Judges to which they are to appeal in all manner'of Con- 
troverſies. : i ; 

+8. ro. This Opinion of his Principles (let them Be what they will) 


being oxce eſtabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is caſte to be imagined, what 


reception any Propoſition ſhall find, how clearly foever proved,that ſhall 
invalidate their Aurhority, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles ; 
whereas the groſleſt Abſurdities and Improbabllities, being but agreeable 
to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. 'The great 
obſtinacy, that is to be found in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opi- 
nions, though many rimes equally abſurd, in the various Religions of 
Mankind, are as evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable Conſequence 
of this way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles : So that 
Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their Sen- 
ſes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather than admit of any. 


thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent Romani/t, 
that from the very firſt dawnings of any Notions in his Underſtanding, 
hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt believe. 
as the Church believes, or that the Pope is infallible : and this he never ' 


ſo much as heard queſtioned, *till at forty or fifty years old he met with 


one of other Principles : How is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only 


againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his Senſes, the 


Dodtrine of Tranſub/tantiation, and will believethat to be Fleſh, which he. 


ſees to be Bread? And what way will you take to convince a Man of any 


improbable Opinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers; hath laid 
down this as a foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Rea- 
ſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their Princi- 


ples) againſt their Senſes? Let an Enthufraſt be principled, that he or his 


Teacher is inſpired, and ated by an immediate Communication of the. 


Divine Spirit ; and you in vain bring the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt 
his Doctrines. Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong Pr;xciples, are 
not, in Things inconſiſtent with rheſe Principles, to be moved by the 
moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, 'ti}l they are fo candid and 
ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to examine even thoſe very 
Principles, which many never ſuffer themſelves to do. : 

F.11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men whoſe Underſtandings are caſt 
into a Mold,and faſhion'djuſt to the ſize of a received Hypothe/is. The 


difference between theſe and the former,is, that they will admit of matter . 
of FaQt, and agree with Diſſenters in that; but difteronly in aſſigning of. 
© Reaſons, and explaining the manner of Operation. Theſe are not at that 


 opendeſiance with their Senſes,as the former ; they can endure to hearken 


to their informationa little more patiently : but will by no means admit. 


of their Reports, in the Explination of Things ; nor be prevailed on by 
Probabilities, which would convince them, that Things are not brought 
about juſt after theſame manner, that they have decreed within themſelves, 
that they are. Would it not be an inſufferable thing for a learned Profeſ- 


' ſor, and that which his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority of 
' forty years ſtanding wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 


-with no ſmall expence of 'Time and Candle, and confirmed by gene» 


ral Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an inſtant over-turned by an up- 
{tart Noveliſt ; and he made to confeſs, That what he taught his Scho- 
lars thirty years ago, was all Errour and Miſtake ; and that he ſold 

lis them 
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them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear rate? What Probabilities, 
I fay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch acaſe 2 And who ever by the moſt 
cogent Arguments will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of 
all his old Opinions, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which 
with hard Study, he hath all his Time been labouring for ; and turn him- 
ſelf out ſtark naked, in queſt afreſh of new Notions ? All the Arguments 
can be uſed, will be as little able to prevail, as the Wind did with the 
Traveller, to part with his Cloak, - which he held only the faſter. To 
this of wrong Hypotheſis, may bereduced the Errors, that may be occa- _ 
ſioned by a true Zypothefrs, or right Principles, but not rightly under- 
ſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The Inſtances of Men, 
contending for difterent Opinions, which they all derive from the infal- 
Iible Truth of the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of it. All that call 
themſelves Chriſtians, allow the Text, that ſays, wilaroir, to carry in 
it the Obligation toa very weighty Duty. But yer how erroneous will 
one of their PraQices be, who underſtanding nothing bur the Frexch,take 
this Rule with one Tranſlation to be repertez vous, repent ; or with the 
other, faitez Penitence, do Penance. __— 
Y. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Men's Appetites, and prevai- Tg Paſ 
ling Paſſions, run the ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability hang on jjeus. TY 
one ſide of a covetous Man's Reafoning, and Money on the other ; and 
it is eaſie to foreſee which will out-weigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud- 
Walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries: and though, perhaps, ſometimes the 
force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſlion, yet they never- 
theleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that would captivate, or 
diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately in Love, that he is gilted ; bring 
a ſcore of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, 'tis ten to one bur 
three kind Words of hers, ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies : Quo4 
volumus, facile credimus ; What ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed, is, 
I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented : and tho 
Men cannot always openly gain-fay, or reſiſt the force of manifeſt Pro- 
babilities, that make againſt them ; yet yield they not to the Argument. 
Not but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe 
with the more probable ſide, but yet a Man hath a Power to tuſpend and 
reſtrain its Enquiries, avd not permit a full and fatisfatory Examination, 
as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. 
Until that be done, there will be always theſe 1wo ways /eft of evading the 
moſt apparent Probabilities. | 
$. 13. Firſt, That the Arguments being (as forthe moſt part they are) The means of 
brought in Words, there may be a Falaey latent in them : and the Conſe- pogting = 
quences being, perhaps, many in Train, they may be ſome of them inco- Suppoſed Fal- 
herent. There be very few Diſcourſes, are ſo ſhort, clear and conliſtent, #9. 
to which moſt Men may not, with ſatisfaction enough to themſelves, 
raiſe this Doubt ; and from whoſe convidion they may not, without re- 
proach of Diſingenuity, or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the 
old Reply, Non perſuadebs, etiamſi perſuaſeris : Though 1 cannot anſwer, 7 
will not yield, _ : SO 
$. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded, and the Aſent ,,, .,, 
with-held uponthis Suggeſtion, That 7 know not yet all that may be ſaid Arguments 
on the contrary fide. And rherefore though he be beaten, 'tis not neceſ- for the contre- 
fary he ſhould yield,not knowing what Forces there arein reſerve behind. 7 
This is a refuge againſt Convitzon ſo open and ſo wide, that it B hard to 
determine, when a Man is quite outof the Verge of it. 
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Wpat Proba- $.15. But yer there is ſome end of it, and a Man having carefully en- 
bulities detere 1d into all the grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs ; done hisut- 
mine the Aſ- q : ale Bron : : | 
ſent. moſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars fairly ; and caſt up the Summ 
total on both ſides, may in moſt caſes come to acknowledge, upon the 
whole Matter, on which ſide the Probability reſts : wherein ſome Proofs 
in matter of Reaſon,' being ſuppoſitions upon univerſal Experience, are 
ſo cogent and clear ; and ſome Teſtimonies in Matter of Fact fo univer- 
{al, that he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, we may conclude, 
that in Propoſitions, where though the Proofs in view are of moſt Mo- 
ment, yet there are ſufficient Grounds, to ſuſpect that there is either 
Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, ro be produced on 
the contrary ſide, there Aſſent, Suſpence, or Diſſent, are often voluntary 
Actions: But where the Proofs are ſuch, as make it highly probable, and 
there is not ſufficient ground to ſaſpet,that there 1s either Fallacy of 
Words, (which ſober and ſerious Conſideration may diſcover, ) nor equal- 
ly valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other ſide, (which alſo 
the nature of the thing, may, in ſome Caſes, make plain toa conſiderate 
Man,) there, I think, a Ha», who has weighed them, can ſcarce refuſe his 
Aſſent to the ſide, on which the greater Probability appears. Whether 
it be probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of Printing Letters ſhould of- 
ten fallinto a Method and Order, which ſhould ſtamp on Paper a cohe- 
rent Diſcourſe ; or thata blind fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, not gui- 
ded by an underſtanding Agent, ſhould frequently conſtiture the Bodies 
of any Species of Animals ; in theſe and the like Caſes, I think, no Body 
that conſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand which ſide to take, nor at 
all waver in his Aſſent. Laſtly, when there can be no Suppoſition, (the 
thing in its own Nature indifterent, and wholly depending upon the Te- 
ſtimony of Witneſles,) that there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the 
Matter of Fact atteſted ; which by enquiry, is to be learned, v. g. whether 
there was 1700 years agone ſuch a Man at Rome as Julius Ceſar: In all 
ſuch Caſes, I fay, Ithink it is not in any rational Man's Power to refuſe his 
Aſſent ; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes with ſuch Probabilities. 
In other leſs-clear Caſes, I think, it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his 
Aſlent ; and, perhaps, content himſelf with the Proofs he has, it they fa- 
vour the Opinion that ſuits with his'Inclination, or Intereſt, and fo ſtop 
from farther ſearch. But that a*Man ſhould afford his Aſſent to that ſide, 
on which the leſs Probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly impra- 
Eticable, and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the ſame thing probable and 
improbable at the ſame time. | | | 
wherein it x Y-16. As Knowledge, is no more arbitrary than Perception ; ſo, I 
#n our power think, Aſſent is no more in our Power than Knowledge. When the Agree- 
roſujpend it. nent ofany two Zdeas appears to our Minds, whether immediately, or 
by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more 
avoid knowing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects, which I turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in day-light: And what upon full Examination 
I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my Afſent to. But though we 
cannot hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement is once perceived ; 
nor our Aſſent, where the Probability maniteſtly appears upon due Con- 
ſideration of all the Meaſures of it : Yet we can hinder both Knowledge 
and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not employing our Faculties in 
the ſearch of any Truth. If it were not fo, Ignorance, Error, or Infide- 
lity couldnotin any caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome caſes, we can pre- 
vent or ſuſpend our Aſſeat: But can a Man, verſed in modernor ancient 
Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there 
| was 
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was ſuch a Man as Julius Cefgr 2 Indeed there are millions of Truths, 
that a Man is not, or may "not think himſelf concerned to know; as 
whether our King Richard Ill. was crook-back'd,or no; or whether Roger 
Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In theſe and ſuch-like caſes; 
where the Aſſent one way or other is of no importance to the Intereſt of 
any one, no Action, no Concernment of his following or depending 
thereon, there 'ris not ſtrange, that the Mind ſhould give it ſelf up to 
the common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and 
the like Opinions, are of ſo little weight and moment, that, like Motes 
in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. They are 
there, as 1t were by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at liberty. But 
where the Mind judges that the Propoſition has Concernment in it 3 
where the Aſlenr, or not Aſſenting, is thought to draw Conſequences of 
moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chuling, or retuſing the 
right fide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf ſeriouſly to enquire, and examine the 
Probability ; there, 1 think it 1s not in our Choice, to rake which ſide 
we pleaſe, if manilc{t odds appear on either. The greater Probability, 
Frhiok in that caſe, will determine the Afent : and a Man can no more 
avoid aſſcnting, or taking 1t to be true, where he perceives the greater 
Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives 
the agreement or diſagreement of any two /eas. 

If this be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong Meaſures of 
Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice, in wrong Meaſures of Good. 

d. 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wroug Meaſure of ProbabilityT (hall Fo7thiy, Aur 
take notice of, and which keeps in Ignorance, or Error, more People ©” 
than all the other rogether, 1s that which I have mentioned in the fore- 
going Chapter, I mean, the gzvzng up our Aſſent to the common received 
Opintons, either of our Friends, or Party ; Nerghbourhood, or Country. 

How many Men have no other ground for their Tenets, than the ſuppo- 
ſed Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the ſame Profeſſion! As 
if honeſt, or bookiſh Men could not err ; or Truth were to be eſtabliſhed 
by the Vote of the Multitude ; yet this with moſt Men ſerves the turn. 
The Tenet has had the atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it comes to 
me with the Paſs-port of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in the 
Reception I give it : other Men have been, and are of the ſame Opinion, * 
(for that is all is faid,) and therefore it is reaſohable for me to embrace it. 
A Man may more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, 
than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to Error, and 
moſt Men are in many Points, by Paſiton or Intereſt, under Temptation 
to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret Motives, that influenced the Men of 
Name and Learning in the World, and rhe Leaders of Parties, we ſhould 
not always find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own fake, 
that made them eſpouſe the Doctrines, they owned and maintained. This 
at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which a Man may 
not receive upon this ground. There 1s no Error to be named, which 
has nor had its Profeſſors: And a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to 
walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, where-ever he has the 
Footſteps of others to follow. 

$. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe is made in the World about 14e;: nor 5+ 
Errors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to ſay, There are many Errors 
not ſo many Men in Errors, and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. j* 

' Not that I think they embrace the Truth ; but indeed, becauſe concer- 
ning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they have no Thought, 
no Opinion at all. Forifany one ſhould a little catechizerthe greateſt = 

(8) 
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of the Partiſans of moſt of the Sets in the World,he would not find,con-- 

cerning thoſe Matters they are fo zealous for, that they have any Opi- 

nions of their own: much leſs would he have reaſon to think, that they 

took themupon the Examination of Arguments, and Appearance of Pro- 

bability. They are reſolved to ſtick to a Party, that Education or Inte- 

reſt has engaged them in ; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Ar- 

my, ſhew their Courage and Warmth, as their Leaders direc, withour 

ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they contend for. If 

a Man's Life ſhews, that he has no ſerious Regard to Religion ; for what 

Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his Head about the Opinions of his 

Church, and troubles himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that Do- 

&rine 2 *Tis enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand, and 

| his Tongue ready for the ſupport of the common Cauſe, and thereby 

approve himſelf to thoſe, who can give him Credit, Preferment, or Pro- 

tection in that Society. Thus Men become Profeſſors of, and Comba- 

tants for thoſe Opinions, they were never convinced of, nor Profelytes to ; 

no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads : And though one 

£ cannot fay, there are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions in the 

= World than there are; yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually 
aſſent to them, and miſtake them for Truths, than is imagined, 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


$. x. A LL that can fall within the compaſs of Humane Underſtanding, 

| being either, Fir/t, The Nature of Things as they are in them- 

ſelves, their Relations, and their manner of Operation: Or,Secondly,that 
which Man himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for 
the Attainment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs : Or,7hirdly,The ways 
and means, whereby the Knowledge of both the ons and the other of 
theſe, are attained and communicated ; I think, Scizexce may be divided 
properly into theſe Three ſorts. 

Firſ.,Pbyſfica, Y. 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as they are in their own proper 
Beings, their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby I mean 
not only Matter, and Body, but Spirits alſo, which have their proper Na- 
tures, Conſtitutions, and Operations as well as Bodies. This in a little 
more enlarged Senſe of the Word,I call pony, or natural Philoſophy. The 
end of this,is bare ſpeculative Truth, and whatſoever can afford the 
Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, whether it be GOD Him- 
ſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their Aﬀetions, as Number, and 
Figure, Oc. 

Secondh, Pra- Q. 3. Secondly, TlegxTxa, The Skill of right applying our own Powers 

Qica * and Attions, for the Attainment of Things good and uſeful. The moſt 

conſiderable under this Head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeekirs out thoſe 

Rules, and Meaſures of humane Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and 

the Means to praCtiſe them. The end of this is not bare Speculation, and 

the Knowledge of Truth ; but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable to it. 


| $8.4; Thirdly, 


Three ſorts. 
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$.4. Thirdly,The third Branch may be called mwuwny,or the Doftrine Third), Su 
of Signs, the moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly c1ongh termed #7: 
alſo Avywy, Logick ; the Buſineſs whereof, is to confider the Natureof- 
Signs, the Mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of Things, 'or eon- 
veying its Knowledge to others. For ſince the Things, the Mind cons 
templates, are none of them, beſides it ſelf, preſent tothe Uncerſtanding, . 
tis neceflary that ſomethingelſe,as a Sign or Repreſentation of the Thing 
ir conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it : And theſe are Zdeas. And becauſe” 
the /deas of one Man's Mind cannot immediately be laid open to the 
view of another ; nor be themſelves laid upany where, but in the Memo- 
ry, which isapt to let them goand loſe them : Therefore to communis 
cate our /deas one to another, as well as record them for our own uſe, 
Signs of our 7deas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found moſt 
convenient, and therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate Sounds: 
The Conſideration then of /deas and Words, as thegreat Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of their Contemplation, who would . 
take a view of humane Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. And, per-" 
haps, if they were diſtinctly weighed, and duly conſidered, they would 
afford us another ſort of Logickand Critick, than what we have been hi-© y 
therto acquainted with. [oY 

Q. 5. This ſeerns to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural di- This is, the 
viſion of the Objes of our Underſtanding. For a Man can employ his tn 
Thoughts about nothing, but either the Contemplation of 7hivgs them- ;f Knowledre. 
ſelves tor thediſcovery of Truth ; Or about the Things in his own Pow- 
er, which are his own A7ons, for the Attainment of his own Ends ; Or 
the Signs the Mind makes uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the 
right ordering of them toritrsclearer Information. All which three, viz. 
Things as they are in themſelves knowable; Ationsas they depend on us, 
in order to Happineſs ; and the right uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, 
being zoto cz different,, they ſeemed to me to be the Three great Pro- 
vinces of the intelleCtual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtin& one from 


ariother. 
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Modes are all adequate]. 208.5. 3 
Unleſs as referr'd to names, ib. 4, $ 
Of Subſtances inadequate, 298, S. 3 
i. As referr'd to real Eſſences, 209.S 6, 7 


2. As referr'd to a colleion of ſimple Ideas, 210+ 


2. 8 B)/5a 
Simple Ideas are perfef s:7vT&, I12. S. 12 
Of Subſtances are perfect TxTuTe, ib.13 

- Of Modes are perfett Archetypes, 1b. 14 
"True or faiſe, 213. _. 

IWhen faife, 218. S 2, 22, 23, 24,25 


"Us bave appearances in the mind, neither true nor 


Falſe, 213. $.3 


4s referr'd to other Men's Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, 


***or to real Eſſences may be true or falſe, 213. 


” X 4, F 
" "The reaſon of ſuch reference, 214. $.6,7, 8 
 Smplel. referr'd to other Men's I. leaſt apt to be 


Faiſe, 214. S 9. 
Complex ones m this reſpet more apt to be falſe, eſpe- 
' cally theje of mixed modes, 215+ S. 11 


Sample I. referr'd to exiſtence are all true, 215. 


S. 14, 16. ; 
Though not reſemblances, 1b. | 
1heuzh they ſhould be different in different Men, ib, 


S I5 ; 
- Complex 1. of Modes are all true, 216. $. 17 


Of Subſtances when falſe, 217. S. 18 

When rig ht or wierg, 219, $- 26 - 

That we are uncapable of, 317. S 23 

That we* cannot attain, becauſe of their remoteneſs, 
318, $ 24 | 

Becaife of therr minnteneſs, ib. $ 25 

Simple have a real conformity to things, 323. S. 4 


"Ont dF others but of Subſtances, 323.5 5 
 * Simple cannot be got by Words or Defmtions, 235. 


But only by Experience, 237+» S. 14 


Of Mixed Modes, why moſt conpounded, 243. $. 13. 


 Specifick of Mixed'Modes, how at firſt made Inſtance 
in Kinneah and Niouph, 262. $S. 44, 45 
Of Subſtances inſtance -m 10 Bpanintt | 
Simple 1. and Modes have all abſtrat as well as con- 
. Crete names. 


* Of Subſtances have ſcarce any concrete narats, 267 


Different in different Men, 273. S 13 
Our Is, almoſt all relative, 224. S. 3 


Particular are firſt in the mind, 343. $S.9 
General are amperfe&, 343. S.9 = 2: gy 
How poſitive 1s. may be fron privative cauſes, 59. 


Se 4. | 
IDENTICAL Propoſitions teach nothing, 349. &. 2 


= 


DENTITY, ot an innate Idea, 28. $. 3,4, 5 


And dwverſity, 178 

Of a Plant wherein at conſiſts, 179.5. 4 

Of Animals, 180.5. 5 

Of a Man, 180.5 6, 8 q 

Unity of Subſtance does not always make thi {a me L 
181.8 7. 182 S. 11 

"Perſonal I. 181.5.9 

Depends on the ſame conſciouſneſs, 1381. &, to 

Continued Exiſtence makes I. 190. S. 29 | 

And diverſity m Ideas the firſt perception of the mind, 


301. Y&. 4 
IDEOTS and Mad-men, 77. $. 12, 13 * 
IGNIRANCE, our I. z»finitely exceeds our Knowledge, 


316, FS. 22, 
Cauſes of 1. 3179. $. 23 - 
I. For want of Ideas, 317. $. 23. 5 
2. For want of a diſcoverable connexion between the 
Ideas we have, 320. YS. 28. ; 
3. For want of tracing the Ideas we have, 321. 6 30 


ILLATION, what, 385. $.2 
IMMENSITY, 82. S. 4 


How thisTdea is got, 108. S. 3 


IMMORALITIES, of whole Nations, 18. $.9, 10 
IMMORTALITY nor annexed to any ſhape, 327: 


_#.; FU 
IMPENETRABILIEY, $2 
IMPOSITION of Opnions unreaſonable, 379. $. 4 
IMPOSSIBLE ett Idem elle & non eſſe, noe the firſt ching 


known, 13.9.25 


IMPOSSIBILITY, 70t an innate Idea, 28.5. 3 
IMPRESSION on the mind what, $ 

INADEQUATE Ideas, 207.S. t RT, 
INCOMPATIBILITY, how far knowable, 323.5. t5 
INDIVIDUATIONIS principium #s Exiſtence, 179. 


S. 3 
INFALLIBLE judge of controverſies, 31. $. 12, 
INFERENCE, har, 385.S. 2 
INFINITE, hy the Idea of I. not applicable to other 


Ideas, as well of thoſe. of quantity, ſince they can 
be as often repeated, 110. $, 6 


The Idea of Infinity of Space or Number, and of Space 


- or Number. muſt be diſtinguiſhed, 110.5S. 

Our Idea of I. very oa Ce 8 £ 

Number furniſhes us wth the cleareſt Ideas of 1. 
111,58, 9 

The Idea of I. a growing Idea, 112,5. 12 

Our Idea of I. partly poſitive, partly comparative, 

artly negative, 113. S, 15 

Why ſome Men think they have an Idea of Infinite 
Duration, but not of Infinite Space, 115. $.20 

Why — about 1, are uſually perplexed 116. 5. 21, 
103. S. 15 

Our Idea of Ity, has its Original in Senſation and Re- 
fletion, 116, $S. 22 

We have no poſitive Idea of I. 112. &c. 203. $. 16 


INFINITY, Why more commonly allowed to Duration, 


than to Expanſion, 101.5 4. 
How apply'd to God by us, 108.5.1 
Hor we get this Idea, ib. F. 

The I. of Number, Duration, and Space, different 

ways conſidered, 111. S. 10,11 


INNATE Truths muſt be the firſt knoton, 13. $. 26 


Principles to no purpoſe, if Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of them, 21. S. 13 

__ of My Lord Herbert examined, 22, $6. 
15 &c. | | 

Moral Rules to no purpoſe if effaceable or alterable, 
24. SY. 20 ; 


Propoſitions 


bs 


INDEX 


———— 
— Co aaaeded”. -* 


Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed from others b 
ts clearneſs and Mrs oo Ay , 
” Dottrine of 1. Principles of ill conſequence, 38, 
. 24 
INSTANT, what, 94. S. 1o . 
And continual change, 95. S T3, 14, r5 
INTUITIVE Knowledge, 324. S. 1. 
Admits no doubts, 305. S.4. 
Our higheſt certainty, 389. $. 14 
JOY, 122. $-7 | 
IRON of what advantage to mankind, 371. $. 11 
JUDGMENT, wherein xt chiefly conſiſts, 74. $. 10 
Men's wrong Judgments in reference to good and evil, 
T45, &c. 374 
Right J. 37.5. S. 4. 
One cauſe of wrong ]. 379. $S. 3 
Wherein it cor;jijts, 390. S. 16 


K. 
NOWLEDGE has 4 great conneion with words, 
275. S.21. 
what, 301. S.2 
How much our K. depends on our ſenſes, 296. $; 23. 
Attnal, 302. $.8. | 
Habitual, 303. 5.8. 
Habitual two-fold, ib, $S. 9 
Intuitive, 304 5. 1 
Intuitive the cleareſt, 1b. 
Intuitive irreſiſtible, 1b. | 
Demonſtrative, 304. S. 2 
Of general Truths is all either intuitive or demon. 
ſtrative, 307. S 14 
Of particular exiſtences is ſenſitive, 3o8. F. 14, 
Clear Ideas do n0t always produce clear K. 308. 


| 


8.15. 

What kind of K. we have of Nature, 161, $. 12 

Its __—_ and progreſs, 78. S: 15, 16, 17. 8. 

1,8. 8% 1 | 

Where it muſt begin, go. $.279 | 

Given 1s in the Feattivs to attain it, Zi. $. 12 

Men's K. according to the imployment of their facul- 
ties, 36+ $.22. | 

To be got only by the application of our own thought to 
the contemplation of things, 37. S 23 

Extent of humane K. 309 

Our K. goes not beyond our Ideas, 309. S. 1 

Nor beyond the perception of their agreement or diſa- 
greement, 1b. $. 2. 

Reaches not to all our Ideas, 309. $. 3 

Much leſs to the reality of things, 309. $.6 

Ter very improvable if right ways were taken, 310. 

6 


Our K. of Identity and Diverſity, as large as our Ideas, 
11.8.8 
Of CoexiRtence very narrow, 1b. $. 9. to, It. 
. And therefore ſubſtances very narrow, Jiz. $. 14. 
J, 15,46 | 
of oodles relations indeterminable, 314. S. 18 
Of Exiftence, 316; S.21 | 
Certain and univer[al, where to be had, 320. S. 29. 
349. $.16 Sn | 
1uſe of words a great hinderance of K. 321. S. 30. 
General, whereto be got, 322. $.31 
Lies only in our thoughts, 339. S-13 
eality of our RK. 322 
& ______ Truths, how real, 324+ S. 6 
Of Morality real, tb. S. 7 
Of Subſtances, how far real, 326. $. 12+ 
What makes our K. real, 323+ S- 3+ 324 $.8 
Conſidering things, and not names, the way to R. 326. 


$.1 
Of Subſtances, wherein it conſiſts, 336. S. 10 


UML 


———_— 


What required to any tolerable K. of ſubſtances, 339. 


.I4 

Self-evident, 341. $.2 
Of Identity and Diverſity, as large as our Ideas, 341. 
, S. 4. wherein it conſiſts, ib. : 
Of co-exiſtence very ſcanty, 342. S. 5 
Of relations of Modes, not ſo ſcanty, 342. $.6. 
Of real exiſtence none, 343. S. 7 
Begins n particulars, 345. S.11 
Intuitive of our own exiſtence, 353. $.3 
Demonſ!rative of a God, 354. S. 1 
Senſible R. x K. 361. S. 3, &Cc. 
Improvement of K. 367 
Net smprov'd by Maxims, 367. $.3 
Why ſo thought, ib. S. 2 Wo 
k :mproved only by perfefling and comparing Ideas, 

368. $.6. 372. $.14 TOE 
And finding their relations, 369. S. 7 
By intermediate Ideas, 372+. S. 14 
In ſubſtances how to he improved, 369. S.g 
Partly neceſſary, parely voluntary, 373. $.1,% 
Why (ome, and ſo litele, 374. $.3 
How mereaſed; 387. $.6 


L 


ANGUAGES, why they change, 154. $.7 
Wherem ut conſiſts, 121. S. 1,2, 3 

Jts uſe, 240. S. 7 

Its imperfeFions, 268. S.1 

Its uſe, 240. S. 7 

Double uſe, 268. S. 1 

The uſt of L. deſtroy'd by the ſubtilty of Diſputing, 
281. $,no, 11. 

Ends of L. 280. S. 23 

Its imperfetions not eaſie to be cured, 198. S. 2. 299, 


«4, 5,6 | 

Neceſſary to Philoſophy they ſhould be, 290. S$. 3. 

To uſe no word without a clear and. difiin# Idea an- 
nexed to it, one remedy of the amperfetions of 
L. 291. $.8,9 

Propriety in the uſe of Words, another remedy, 293. 
S. 11 


4 
Making known the meaning bf our tvords, another 
remedy, 293. S. 12 | 
Meaning of words made known in ſimple Ideas, Ly 
ſhewing, 193. S. 13 
In mixed Modes by defining, 294. S. 15 
In ſubſtances by ſhewing and defining too, 2.95. S. 19, 
21 
LAW of nature generally allow'd, 17. $. 6 
There #, tho' not innate, 21. S. 13 
_ Tts snforcement, 193. S. 6. _ 
LEARNING, the il! ſtate of LL. in theſe later Ages, 


280, &c. 
Of the ſchools lies chiefly in the abuſe of words, 
280, &Cc. : 
Such Learning of ll conſequence, 231, S. 13 
LEAST w1/ible, 103. $.9 2 
LIBERTY, what, 126. S. 8,9, 10, 11,13 
Belongs not to the will, 128, S.14 
To be determined by the reſult of tur own delibera- 
tion,” no reſtraint of L. 141. S. 47, 48, 49, 50s 
Founded in a power of ſuſpending our particular de- 
fires, 141. $.47, 51, 52» 
LIGHT «ts abſird definztions, 235+ S. lo 7 
LOGICK has introduced obſcurry into languages, 279» 


S. 6 
And hinder d knowledge, 280 
LOVE, 12t. S.4 


H hh Mi. 
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Mooreng Be = tvwng! are leaft M. 


MAKING $136. 0:45 
MAN wor the produtt of Vin chance, nk 0 6. 


The Eſſence of M. is placed in ro oape, 328. S.16. 


We know 10? bis real dence, 24 ©2252. $. 22. 
W354. $:*26,* 16 
The pe 5 C NY bumane Spier not determi- 
ned, 254. $ 
WV hs makes the ſame individual M. 187. S.21. 190. 
29. 


The ſame M. may be Jfferent Perſons, ib. 
MATHEMATICKS, #hezr Methods, 396. $7. 
Improvement, 371. S.15 
MATTER rncomprehe;ſible bor in its Coheſion and Di- 
vi/ibility, 165, and 168. | 
. What, 282. S. t5. . 

Whether it thi 1iks ts not to be {UIPR 310. S.6. 
Come froduce mot i011, or any thing elfe, 356. S. 1o. 
gy oy motion cannot produce thought, 356. $. 10. 

Not eternal, 359. S. 18. 
MAXIMS, 341, 346. S$.12, 13, 14, 15. 
Not atone ſelf evident, 341. S. 3. 
Are not the Truths firſt known, 343+ $.9, 
Net the Foundation of our Kjzow.edge, 344. S. 1o. 
* © Hoth made, 267. $.3. 
—_ their evidence conſiſls. 344. S. 10. 339. 
4 

Thezr uſe, 345. S$. 1 
Why the moſt general "Tal evident Propeſin tions alone 

paſs for M. 346. S. 11. 

Are commonly pr of only, where there is no need of 
roofs, 347- S. 
F little uſe with þ5 of terms, 347. S. 16,19. 
y- 1 ln with doubrful terms, 346. S. 12--- 
when Fd known 7. S. 9. 12, 12. 8. S. 14, 9. 
Nw = gam aſent, rr. $. 21, 22. 
| Made from particular Obſervations, ib. 
Not in the Underſtanding, before they are aftually 
known, T1. $.22. 
Nezther their Terms nor Ideas innate, 12. S.23. 
Leaft known to Children and illuterate People 14. 
S. 27 
MEMORY. 70. 
Attenrion, al and Pain, ſettle Ideas in the 
... M. 79. $3. 
' And repetition, 1b. S. 4. +1 F.6. 
Difference of M. 71. S. 4, 
In remembrance, the Mid ſometimes attive, ſome- 
ezmes paſſive, 72. S. Tas 
Ns neceſſity, 72. S.8 
Defetts, 1b. S. 8,9. 
.. InBrutes, 73+ S: 10. 
METAPHYSICK, "and School-Divinity, fil'd with un- 
mmſtruttive Propoſitions, 352. SS. 
METHOD wſed in Mathematicks, 369. S. 7- 
MIND the quickneſs of its ations, 68. $. 10. 
MIN _— _ Days, not neceſſary to duration, 


MIRACLES, "hs ground of aſſent to M- 384. S. 13. 
- what, 138. S. 42. 
ODES, mixed M.- 153. S-1: 
Made by the mind, 3 53. S. 2. 
Sometimes got by the explication of their names, ib, 


3- ; 
Ly a mixed Mode has its unity, 154. $.4. .. 
Occaſion of mixed Modes, 154. S.5. © 

: Mixed M. their Ideas, bow For, 155+ $;94. - 


Ms. Sample and complex; 8. S. 5. Se 

Simple M, 6+:-S: M3 : " ” 

Of Motion, 117. S. 2. 

MORAL good and evil, what, 192. $.5 
m_— rules whereby Men Judze of M. reAlieude; 193. 


Deine how founded on ſimple Ideas of ſenſation 'and 
reflection, 195. S. 14, 15« 

Rules not [elf evident, 16. S. 4. IY 

Rowogy of opinions concerning M. rules whence, 17; 

5,0. 

Rules oy innate cannot withour publick aflewenct be 

tranſgreſſed, 19. S. 11, 12, 13. 
MORALITY capable of demonſtration, 294. '$. 16: and 

_ 314. $S.18. 369. S.8. 

Toe profer ſtudy of Mankind, 371. $.11. 

Of aftions mm their conformity to a rule, 196, $, 15. 

Miſtakes in moral notions owing to names, 196, 
$. 16. 

Diſcourſes in M. if not clear, * ty the Shah of the ſpea- 
ker, 295+ S- 17. 

Hindrances of demonſtrative creating of M, 1. Want 
of marks, 2. Complexedneſs, 315. s. 19, 
3. Intereſt, 316. $. 20. Pb 

Fronts of names in - changes not the nature of 
things, 325. S -Q,l 

And Mechaniſm bs ro be reconciled, 22. $..34. 

Secur'd amidſt men's wrong jutigments, I50. $;70. 

MOTION, flow or very ſwift, why not Fernavoes, 94. 

S. 7,8, 10, 11. 

Voluntary inexplicable, 360. S. 19. 

Its abſurd definitions, 234: S. 8, 9. 


N. 


AMING of Ideas, p. 76. S.8. \ 
NAMES moral eabliſhed by Lat are not to be 
varied from, 325. S. 10. 

Of Subſtances ſtanding for real eſſences are not ca- 
pable to convey certainty to the Onderſtanding, 
334 $. 5 

Seending As nominal eſſences will make ſome, though 
not many certam Propoſitions, 335. $.6 

Why men ſubſtitute Ns. for real Eſſences, 5 ich they 
know not, 234. $. 19. 

_ falſe ſuppoſi tions in ſuch an uſe of Ns. 285. 


A eee FR name to every particular thing impoſſi- 
ble, 226. S.1 

And uſeful, 1b. 2. 

Proper Ns. where uſed, 226. S. 4, 5. 

JO Ns. are affixed to the nominal eſſence, 231. 


off, 'ſ i Ideas, Modes, and Subſtances, have each of 
them ſomething peculiar, 233. S. 
Of fi m_ Ideas and Subſtances referr to chimes, 233. 


a Sad for both real and nominal eſſence, tb. 3. 
C 5g" _ not capable of definitions, 234. S. 4 


of TP Joubeful (A ſpnification, 237. S. 15. 

Have few aſcent s in linea yr gen uy" ib 16. 

Of complex Ideas may be defined, 236. S« 12. 

Of mixed Modes ſtand for arbitrary Ideas, 338. S.2, 
3. 262. S. 44. 

Tie together the parts of their campiex Ideas, 2.42. 
S. 10. 

Stand always for the real eſſence, 243. S. 14 

Why, gor uſually before the Ideas are known, 243- 
$ 


of Rolarions romprebenges under thoſe of mixed 
' Modes, 244. S. 16 

General Ns. of ſubſtances ſtand for forts, 245. S. 1. 
Neceſſary to ſpecies, 260, $.39+ 


Proper 


ed Rs ea ed... v0, 08 
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Proper Ns..-belong only to ſubſtances, 261." $42; 
Names of modes im their firſt application, 262.'S, 44, 
Of ſubſtances in their firſt application, 2:63. $. 46,47. 
Specrfick' names ſtand for different things in Gifiorns 
men, 264. $.48. | 
Are put #n the place of the thing ſuppoſed to have the 
real eſſence of the ſpecies, 264. 5.49. | 
Of mixed modes doubtful often, becauſe of the great 
compoſition of the Ideas they ſtand for, 269: S.6. 
Becauſe they want ſtandards in nature, 270. 5. 7. 
- - Becanſe the ſound 1 learned before the fignification, 


271. $S. 9. 

. Of ſubſtances doubtful, becauje referred to patterns 
that cannot be known, or known but imperfeRiy, 
272. S, 11, 12, 12,14. 

In their philoſophical uſe hard to have ſetled.ſienifica- 
tions, 273, Y. 15. 

Inſtance liquor, 274. 5. 16. 

Gold, 272. S 13. 274. $.16. 

Of /:mple Ideas, why leaſt doubrful,275. $S.18. | 

Leaſt compounded Ideas have the lea/t:dubionsNames, 


275.:Y. 19. : 
NATURAL Philoſophy not capable of Science, 319. $ 
26. 370. $10. 
Tet very uſeful, 371. S. 12. 
Hp to be improved, 1b. : 
That has hinder d its improvement, 1b. 
NECESSITY, 128. $. 13. 
NEGATIVE terms, 221. $.4-- L 
Names ſignifie the abſence of pejitive Ideas, 60. 


- C5. 
NOTHING. That N. cammot produce any thing is de- 
monſtration, 354. 5. 3. 
NOTIONS, 153. $S. 2 
NUMBER, 10s. 
Modes of N. the moft diſtin@ Ideas, 105, $.3. 
Demonſtrations in Ns. the moſt determinate, 105. 
G4. 
The general meaſure, 107. S $. 
Afﬀords the cleareſt Idea of Infinity, tb. t 12. $. 13. 
NUMERATION, what, 105. $. 5. 
Names neceſſary to it, 1b. 
And order, 107. S 7. hy 
. Why not early in children, and in ſome never, 1Þ. 


0. 


por woe unavoidable in ancient Authors, 271. 
S. I Os Es 
The cauſe of it in our Ideas, 199+ $. 3. 

OBSTINATE they are moſt who have leaſt examined, 


379. 5.3: 
OPINION, what, 377. S. 3. | | 
How Os. groiv up to principles, 25. $. 22, 23, 24,25, 


26» | 
Of others a wrong ground of aſſent, 378. $.6. 405. 


S. 17». 
Often taken without Full proof, $79. S. 3. . 
ORGANS. Our Organs ſuzted to our State, 161. $S.12, 


13. 
P. 


AIN preſent works ſtrongly, 147. 5. 64. 
Its uſe, 57. S. 4: ; 

ARTICLES jon parts or whole ſentences together, 
265. S. 1, 

In we. lies the beauty of well ſpeaking, 265. $. 3. 

How their uſe s to be known, 1b. S. 3. | 

They expreſs ſome attion or poſture of the mind, 266. 
$. 4. | 


PASCAL great memory, 73. $. 9. 
PASSION, 156. S. 11. ,. 
PASSIONS, how they lead irs into error, 403+ S-1 2, 
Turn on pleaſure and pain, 141. $ 3, | 
Ps. are ſe{dom fingle, 137..$, 394 11 1 4 1 
PERCEPTION threefold, 126. $ s. _. | \s 
InP. the mind for the moſt part paſſive, 68. 8. 1. 
Is an impreſſion made on the mind, 66, $..3, 4. 
In the womb, 66. S 5. .. - | 4 : 
. Difference between it ond innate Ideas, (66. 8.6. + 
Purs the difference between the animal and wegetgbe 
_ binpdom, 68. FS. 11. | be 
The ſeveral degrees of it ſhew the wiſdam and good- 
, neſs of the maker, 69. S 12. bs > 
Belongs to all animals, 69. 5. 12,13, 14, 
The Fo zulct of knowledge, 69. $. 15. 


PERSON, what, 18r.. 5:9. 


A forenſick term, 19g. $. 26. y 

The ſame conſciouſneſs alone makes the {ame.P. 183. 
| &. 13. 187. $. 23; —_ 
The ſame foul without the ſame conſciouſneſs makes 
, not the ſamePÞ. 148. FS. 15, &c. 


—_—_ and puniſhment follow Perſonal Identity, 186. © 
S 138. 


PHANSY, 72. $S 8. | 
PHANTASTICAL Ideas, 205, $.-1. 
PLACE, 82, $.7,8. 
Uſe of P. 32. $S 9. 
Nothing but a relative poſition, ib. $. 10. 
Sometrmes taken for the ſÞace, a. body fills , - 84. 
S. 10s Te oy 
Twofold, 1o1. $. 6,7. 
PLEASURE ard pazn, 121.5.1- 123. $.15, t6. 
Foin themſelves to moſt of our Ideas, 56. S. 2. 
Why join'd to ſeveral atzons, 56. 5.3. 
POWER, how we come by its Idea, 124. $1. 
Attive and paſſive, ib. $. 2, - 
No paſſroe Power im God, 10 ative Power in Mat 
ter, both ative and paſſive in Spirits, 124; 


S. 2. ; | 
Oxr Idea of ative P. cleareſt firom refletion; 125. 
S. 4. 
Ps. operate #0t on Ps. 129, $. 18. F- 
Make a great part of the Idtas of ſubſtances, 159. 
2 


Why, 160. $.8. ; 
An Idea of ſenſation and ryfletion, 58. FS. 8. 
PRACTICAL Principles no; annate, 15. $. 1. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, 15, S. 2: 
Are for eperation, 16. 5. 3, 
Not agreed, 31. $.14. 
Different, 25. $S. 21. 
PRINCIPLES not 70 be received without ſlrit Exami- 
nation, 368. FS. 4. 4ol. $.8 A 
The ll conſequences of wrong P. 401. $- 9, 10. 
None innate, 4. . 
None univerſally aſſented to, 5. 
How ordinarily got, 25. $. 22, &c. 
Are tobe examimn'd, 26. $. 26, 27. | | 
Not inuate af the Ideas they are made up of, are not 
 annate, 27. S. 1. 
PRIVATIVE terms, 221. $.4. 
PROBABILITY, what, 376. $. 1,3. 
The grounds of P. 377. $. 4 
In matter of fatt, 380. $. 6. 
How we are co judge in PS. 377. $5. 
Difficulties in Ps. 381. $. 9. 
Grounds of P. in ſpeculation, 383. 5. 12. Y 
Wrong meaſures of P. 401. $. 7+ 7 
How evaded by prejudiced minds, 403. $.13. + 
PROOFS, 305g. h 


S. 3+ | 
PROPERTIES. of /pecifick. eſſences not known, 2.51. 


F, ri. Ws rags. 212. 6 to. 21h. $24 
Of things very numereys, 211. $.10. 218. 5-91 
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--» Helps us not to the knowledge of innate Truths, 6 


| 
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- 


Generical teach nothins, 349, $. 4. 353. $-1 
FPherein, a Pb wp <1 3 
But the /iznification of that word, 351..S.7 


PROPOSITIONS Identical teach nothing, . 349. $2. 


| | General Ideas, general Terms and Reaſon uſual grow 
. © eopether, 8. S. 15 > 


3 | 
Defunitzon 15 predicated of RECOLLECTION, 119. S. x 


REFLECTION, 42. S. 4 
RELATED, 172. S. 1 


"Concerneng Subſtances generally either trrfling or un- RELATION, 80. S. 7. 172 


eertain, 351. 3.9 ; 
Meerly verbal how to be known, 352. $.12. 
Abſtrat terms predicated one of. anather produce 
... mcerly verbal Ps ib. Where 
"Or wy of a complex Idea predicated of tbe whote, 
..35323. $.13 | *71ſ 
- Pore Ps. . mcerly-+ verbal. than n ſuſpeted, 2.3. 
3.1 41 | | | 
Unrooſel Ps. concern not exiſtence, 353. S. 1. 
What Ps. concern exiftence, 353. S. 1 
Certain Ps. .concernmg exiſtence are particular, con- 
cerning abſtra& Ideas may be general, 365. S. 13 
_. . Mental, 330. S. 3- 331. S. 5 | 
Verbal; 336. S. 3. 331. S. 5 
Mental hard to be treated, 330. S. 3,4 
PUNISHMENT, What, 192. S. 5 . 
And reward follow conſciouſneſs, 186. $. 18. 189. 
" $:26 4 
An unconſcious Drunkard, why Puniſhed, 187. $. 22 


,* 
% «4 _ 
+ | Q. - 


| UALITY Secondary Qs. their conneftion or ancon- 
iſtence unknoun, 311. S$.I1 | 
CG Subſtances ſcarce knowable, but by Experience, 
. 4-312, $.14, 16 
of ſpiritual Subſtances leſs than of corporeal, 314+ 
£5 3, ft 4 
Gpender have no conceivable connefion with the 
primary that produce them, 312. $.12, 13. 320. 
*  $..26- + 
Of Subſtances depend on remore cauſes, 337+ $S. 11 
Not to be known by deſcriptions, 296. S.21 
Secondary how far capable of demonſtration, 397. 
$. 4© Th, x3 : 
IWiat, Eo. S. 8. 238. $.16 
How ſaid to be mthings, 207. $.2 
Secondary would be orher, if we could diſcover the 
minute parts of bodies, 161. S-I1 
Primary Qs. 60. S. 9- 
How they produce Ideas 29 us, G1. $. 12 
Secondary Qs. G1. S. 13, 14,15 
Primary Qs. re/{emble our \deas, Secondary not, 61. 
 $. 15,16, &c. 
Three ſorts of Qs. in bodies, 64. $.2Z _ 
. I, e. primary, ſecondary immediately perceivable,and 
*"* ſetondary mediately perceivabie, 65. S$.26 | 
Secondary Qs are bare powers, 64+ S. 23, 24,25 | 
Secondary Qs. have no diſcernable conne&:on with 
" * thefirſt, 65. S. 27 | 
QUOTATIONS, how /ittle to be relzed on, 333. S. 12 


_ 


.R, 


EAL Ideas, 205 
REASON, its various ſiznifications, 385+ $.1 
What, 385. 3; 3 4 
Four parts of R. 386. S, 3 
Where R. fails us, 388. S.9 
Neceſſary in all but intuition, 390. S.15 
According to, contrary to, above R. 391. S.23 
As contra-diſtinguiſhed to Faith, what, 293. S-2 
... Tobe uſed in matters of Religion, '397. S.11 


R. proportional, 151, S. 1 

Natmal, 191. $.2 

Inſtituted, 192. S. 3 

Maral, 192. S. 4 

Numerous, 197. S. 17 

Terminate in ſimple Ideas, 197. S. 17 © 

Our clear Idea of Relation, S. 18 

Names of Rs. doubtful, 198. $. 19 | | 

an 0 yam terms nos ſo commonly obſerved,” 
172. S,2 

Different from the things related, 173. S. 4 

Changes without any change in the ſubje&, ib. 55 

Always between two, 173. S.6 

All things capable of Re 173. S. 7 

The Idea of the R. often clearer than of the things 
related, 174. S.8 

All terminate in ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Refle- 
tion, 174. $.9 

RELATIVE, 172. S.1 © | 

Some w' terms taxen for external Denominations, 
172. S.2 

Some for abſolute, 173. S. 3 

Hoty to be known, 174. S. lo 

Many words though abſolute are Rs. t79. $.6 

IE all Men have time to enquire Wuto, 399. 

4 

_ in many places are hindred from enquiring, 399. 


EY 


4 
The precepts of natural R. plain, 277. $.23 
SEMENBRANCE of great force in common life, 195, 
- IZ, 
What, 3*. $.20. 72. S.7 
TEIICN of great force in common life, 195. 
4. 
RESTRAINT, 128. S. 13 
REVELATION, an unqueſtionable ground of aſſent, 


384. S. 14 
Traditional R. cannot convey any new ſimple Tdeas, 
394. S.3 


Not /o ſure as our reaſon or ſenſes, 394. S. 4 

In things of reaſon no need of R. 394. S. 5 

Cannot over-rule our clear knowledge, 295. S. 5,10 

Muſt over-rule probabilities of reaſon, 396. S.8,9g 
REWARD, what, 192. S.5 | 
RHETORICK, an art of deceiving, 289. $, 34 


9. 


Cm w 505. $.3 | 

SAME, whether Subſtance, Mode, or Concrete, 
190. S. 28 

SAND, white to the Eye pellucid in a Microſcope, 161. 


S. rx. 
SCEPTICAL. No body ſo S.as to doube his own exiſtence, 
354: $.2 
SCHOOLS wherein faulty, 279. S. 6, &c.. 
SCIENCE divided into a conſideration of Nature, of 
operation, and of ſigns, 406 
No S. of natural Bodies, 321. S. 29 
SCRIPTURE, znterpretations of S. not to be impoſed, 


277. $.23 

SELF, what makes i, 135. $. I7. 186. &S. 20, 188. 
S. 23, 24,25 

SELF-EVIDENT Propoſitions, where to be bad, 341, 


re 
Neither need ncr admitted prodf, 348. $. 19 


SENSA- 


I N 'D'E -X.: 


SENSATION, 41S 3. dfinguiſhable from other perce- 


= 


ptions, 308. IS, 14. 
Explain'd, 63. 
IF/hat,ilg $. 1, 


SENSES, why we cannot conceive other wnalities than 


the Objetts of qur Ss. 51. $. 3. - 
Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 296 S. 21. 
Cannot be affetted but by contatt, 307.S.11. .. 
Much quicker would not be uſeful to us, 161. S, rx. 
Our Organs of S. ſuited to our ſtate, 161. $. 12, 13. : 


"Tis the complox Idea which rhe Nome Hlandires ha 
makes theS 259.S. 35 ., FOES hw 
Man makes the S. or Sores, 259.S. 35+ 


But the Foundation of it is m the ſumilitude found in © 


_ Things, 259-S. 36, 37 


$25% 146 $*- 
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ns abſtratt Idea makes a different $. 259. 


+3 2h | 
SPEECH, zes end, 223. $, 2 
Proper, S. 225, S. 8 
. Intelligible, ib. 


SE -q E Knowledge 15 4s Certain 4s we need, 363. SPIRITS, the Exiſtence of | S. nat knowable,, 36s. 


Goes not beyond the preſent aft, 364.S. g. 
SHAME. 123.5. t7. | 
SIMPLE Idezs, 50. S. 1. 
Not made by the Nund, 50, S. 2. 
The Materials of all our Knowledge, 58.S. 10. 
All poſitive, 59. $. 1. 
. Very drfferent from their Cauſes, 59. S.2, 3. 


SIN with different Men ſtands for different Aftions, 24. 


S. 19. 
SOLIDITY, 52.5. 1. 
Inſeparable from Boay, 53. S. r. 
By ut Body fills Space, 53. S.2 
This Idea gor by Touch, 1b. 
How difimiguijhed from Space, 53.8. 3 
From hardneſs, 5 4-S. 4 | EE 
SOMETHING from Etermty demonſtrated, 353. S. 3. 
1356, $.% ... 
SORROW, 122. $.3 - 
SOUL thinks n10t always, 43. S. 9, &C. 
Not #n ſound ſleep, 44. S. 1, &C. 
Its immateriality we know nor, 310.S. 6 | 
Religion nat concerned m the Ss. Immateriality, 311. 


Our ignorance about it, 190, $.27 
SOUND, zts Modes, 117.S.3 . ; en 
SPACE, #5 Idea pot by ſight and touch, 81. $, 2 
Its modifications, $1.S.4 
Not Body, 84. S. 12 
Les parts a:ſeparable, 1b. 
Immovable, $5. S. 14 
Whether Body or Spirit, 65. $.16 
Whether Subſtance or” Accidene, 35.S.17 
Tafmate, 87. $.20-. 1.9.8, 4 TI | 
Ideas of S. and Body diſtmn, 88. S. 23. 89. S. 26. 
Conſidered as a ſolid, 103. S. 11, | 
Hard to conceive any real Being void of S. 104. S. 11. 
SPECIES, why changing one ſimple Idea of the complex 
one, 3s thought to change the S. in Modes, but not 
m Subſtances, 284. $.19 : 
Of Animals and Vegetables moſtly diſtinguiſhed by Fi- 
gure, 295. S$.19, 20 | 
Of other things by Colour, 1b —- | 
Made by the Underſtanding for Communication, 241. 
S. 9. 


No Species of mixed Modes without « Name, 24% <ypTILTY, what, 280. 5. 8 _ 
SUCCESSION, an Idea gor chiefly from the train of qur 


S. 11 | : GS 
' Of Subſtances are. determined by the nominal Eſſence, 
247.S 7. 248. $.8. 249. $.11,13+ 251. S. 13. 
Noe by ſubſtantial Forms, 249. S. 10 
Nor by the real Eſſence, 251. S. 18. 253. $ 25 
Of Spirits, how diſtinguiſhed, 250. S.11_ | 
More S. of Creatures above than below us, 250. 
$. 12. 
Of Creatures very gradual, .. ,  , , _ 3 
What is neceſſar; to the making of S. by real Eſſen 
- CF, 251. d. 14. 
Of Animals and - 
Propagation, 253 v9. 23 ES 
Of A and Vegetables diſtinguiſhed principal. 
by the Shape and Figure, of other things by the Co- 
lour, 2554 Sy. 29. 1 $8 | ve. 
Is but a partial Conception of what is in the Indrvi- 
duals, 258. S. 32 | 


Plants cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 


S. 12 Ss 4 his 4. ra | 
ot" 9p of S. on Bodies not conceivable , 320. 
* vs : 
TFhat knowledge they have of Bodies, .296.S. 23. 


Y 


Separate, bow their Knowledge may exceed ours, 73. ' 


E - 7 0 : S | + Shs - "yp ? | 
We bave as clear a notion of the Subſtance of S. as of © 


Body, 159. S. 5 $55.5 Tre RS 
A canjefture concerning one way of Knowledge, where. 
,. #n Ss. excel us, 162.8. 13 ; 

Our Ideas of S.. 163. S.15 

As clear as that of Body, 165, S. 32 _. 

Primary Ideas belonging to S. 164. $. 18 

Move, 164. S. 19, 20 Dy” F 

Ideas of S. a1ud Bas compared, 168.S. 30 . - 
The Exiſtence of S. as aſie to be admitted as that of 
| Bodies, 166.S. 33. _-. | 
We have no Idea, how Ss. communicate their choug he 

170.8. 36 ; 
How far we are ignorant of the Being, Species, and 

: Properties of Ss. 319. S. 27 


STUPIDITY, 72. S. 8. , 
SUBSTANCE, i 57. S. 1 


S. no Idea of ir, 34. S. 18 

Not very knowable, 311. S. 11, &c. | FA 

Our certainty concerning them reaches but a little 

way, 335+ S.7. 366. $. 10. 340. S.15 

In Ss. we muſt refifie the ſignification - of their 
__ by the Things, more than by Definitions, 
297. $.24 FEES | 

Ther Ideas Jingle or colle&ive, 80.S.6. 

the have no dtd Ideas of S. 85.S. 18, 19 

Is have no Idea of pure S. 157. S.2 

Our Ideas of the ſorts of Ss. 1 58. S. 3, 4;6 

Obſervables mm aur Ideas of Ss. 190. S. 37 

Colleftive Ideas of Ss 171. 

They are ſingle Ideas, ib. S. 2. 

Three ſorts, 178. S.2, Ke | ; 

The ldeas of Ss. have in the Mind a double reference, 
209. S. 6 | 

The Properties of St. ntumerous, and not at all to be 
known, 211.$.9, 10 ; , y 

The perfeHe«ſt Idea of Ss. 159. S. 7. | | | 

Three ſorts of Ideas make our complex one of Ss. 16 


. Ideas, 58. S.9. 93- $.6 | 
Which tram is the meaſure of it, 95.S.12 


SUMMUM BONUM, wheres it conſiſts, 143. S. 50 
SYLLOGISM, 0 help to reaſoning, 386. S. 4 


The uſe of it, S. ib. 

Inconvenitencies of $. 386. S. 4 

Of no uſe in Probabilities, 337. S. 5  . | 
Helps not to new Diſcoveries, 387. S. 6 : 
Or the Improvement of our Knowledge, 388. S. 7 

May be about Partieulars, J88. S. 8, _ 
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: f Kb mells their Modes,p. 117: $.5; - 


F. 10. 


119.S. 34. 
Moaes of T. 119.'S.1, 2. 
| Men's ordinary thay of T. 33078. 4: © 
- nds  An-Operation of the Soul, 44. $.10. - > 
F:thout memory uſeleſs, 46: $, 15. © bw 7 
TIME, what, 96.S. 17,18. 
| Not the meaſure of Motion, 96. $. 22. 
And piace diſtinguiſhable portions of infinite Dura- 
ton and Expanſion, 101. S. 5, 6. 
Twofold, ib. $.6, 7. 
Denomination from T. are Relatives, 176. S. 3. 
ie 71 aan neceſſary in our State of "Knowledee, 
380. S. 4. ; 
TRADITION the older the leſs credible, 382. S. 10. 
TRIFLING Propeſitsons, 34c, 
Diſcourſes, 35:.$.9, 10, 11. 
TRUTH, what, 330. S. 2. 331.S. 5. 332.S.9. 
Of Thought; 339. S. 3. 331. S. 6. 
Of Wards. 330.S. 3 
Verbal and Real, 332.S.8, 9. 
Moral, 333. S. 11. - 
Metaphyſica!, 213. $.2. 333.S.I1. 
_—_— ſeidem apprehended but in Words, 333. 
In what it conſiſts, 217+S. 19. 


V. 


ACUUM poſſible, p. 87.S.21. 
Motion proves a V B88. S. 22. 
We have an Idea of it, 53.S. 3. 54. S. 5. 
VARIETY 3n Men's purſuits accounted for, 143.S. 54, 


&c. 
VERTUE, what, in reality, 23. S. 18. 
What im #ts common application, 193. S. lo,1r. 
Is preferrable, under a bare peſſibiluty of a future State, 
150. S. 70. 
How taken, 23. S$. 17. 
Fholly paſſive mn the reception of ſimple Ideas, 49. 
S. 25. | 
_ VICE lies in trrong meaſures of Good, 405. S. 16. 
UNDERSTANDING, hat, 126. S. 5. 
Like a dark Room, 58.8. 17. 
When rightly uſed, 3. 
Ts the power of Thinking, 36. S- 2. | 
Wholly paſſive in the reception of ſimple 1deas, 49. 
: S. 25. 
UNEASINESS alone determines the Will to a new 
Atton, 123.5. 29, 31, 33, &C. 
me it determines the Wl, 136. S. 36, 37- 
atſes of 7, 144. S. 7, &c. | 
UNITY, azidea both of Senſation and Refleion, 57+ 
- tftedb hi D 
Suggeſted by every thing, 105, S. 1. 
UNIVERSALITY 53 only in fins, 229. S.11. 
oo 4 yur how made, 756. S. 9. 
VOLITION, what, 126.S. 5. 128. S. 15. 
Berter known by Refleion than Words, 133. S. 30. 
VOLUNTARY, what, 126. S. 5. 127. S. 11, 132. 
S. 28. 
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, bow it leſſens its force, 332. 
- THINKING, #1: Operation, nor the Eſſence of che Mind, 
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JA 7 HAT is, 2 not univerſally aſſented to, P. 3 


a Ponte and when, 102, 8.8. 
ripper than its parts, its uſe, 3248. $.11. 
And Gs innate Ids 29. S. uk ”” ad 
WILL, whar, 126.8. 5 128.S. 15. 133. $29. 
What determines the W. 133. S. 133. $.29« 
Often confounded with deſire, 133.S. 30. © **: 
[s —— only about our own ' Ations, 133, 
PR VT? 
Termimates in them, 138. $. 40. | 
Is determined by thegreateſt preſent removable unea- 
ſmeſs, 138. $. 40. | 
Ts the Power of Volition. 56. S. 2. 
WIT and Fudgment, wherem different, 74. S. 2. 
WORDS, ar: :/1 uſe of Ws. one great hindrance of Know- 
ledge, 321.8. 3o. 
Abuſe of Ws. 277. 
Sets introduce Ws. without Signification , 277. 


S. 2. | 

The Schools have coin'd multitudes of inſignificant 
Ws. 2789S. 2. . 

And renared others obſcure, 279. $. 6. 

Often uſed without ſignafication, 278. S. 3. 

And why, $ 5. : 

Inconſt aucy m their Uſe an abuſe of Ws. 2,79. S. 5. 

Obſcurity an abuſe of Ws. 279.S. 6. | 

Taking them for Things an abuſe of Words, 283. 
$S 


i 4b 
Who moſt liable to this abuſe of Ws. ib. 
This abuſe of Ws. 3s a cauſe of Qbſtmacy in Erronr, 
283. $. 16. 
Making them ſtand for rea! Eſſences, which we know 
nor, 35 an abuje of Wy 283. S.17, 18. 
The ſuppoſitzon of their certain evident ſignification, 
an abuſe of Ws. 285.S.22. 
Uſe of Ws. is, 1. to communicate Ideas. 2. With 
quickneſs. 3. To cor.vey Knowledge, 286. S, 23. 
How theyfail in all theſe, 1b. &c, 
How in Subſtances, 288. S. 32. 
How in Modes and Relations, 288. S. 33. 
Miſuſe of Ws. a great cauſe of Error, 290. S. 45 
Of Otftinacy, S. 5. 
And of Wrangling, S. 6. 
. Signifie one thing in Enquiries, another in Diſputes, 
291. S. 7. 
The meaning of Ws. is made known in ſimple Ideas by 
ſhewang, 293. S. 13. 
In mixed Modes by defining, 294. S.15. 
In Subſtances by ſhewing and defining too, 295.8. 19. 
21, 22. 
The ll conſequence of learning Ws. firſt , and their 
meaning afterwards, 297. $. 24, 
No ſhame to ask, Men the meaning of their Ws. where 
they are doubtful, 298. $.25. 
Are to be uſed conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, 298. 
$.26. L 
Or elſe to be explained, where the conteſt determines 
it not, 299. S. 27. 
How made general, 221. S. 3. 
Signifying snſenſible Things, 
ſenſible Ideas, 221.S. 5. 
Have no natural ſignification, 223+ S. Ie 
But by impoſition, 225. 5.8. | 
Stand immediately for the Ideas of the Speaker, 223. 


derived from Names of 


S. 1,2, 3- | 
Tet with a double reference: 1. To the Ideas in the 
Hearer's Mind, ib. S. 4. 
2. To the reality of Things, ib. S. 5. 


Apt 


TDEE 


Ape by Cuſtom toexcite Ideas, 224. $.6; 
Ofrer uſed without ſignafication, 225.8. 7. 
Moſt general 226.8. 1 


PPby ſome Ws. of one Lenguege © cannot be minfiued | 


- w2t8 theſe of another, 241 
ah | I have been ſo large on Words, 244 
16. 
New Ws. or in new Significations, are cauttouſly to 
be uſed, 264+ S. 51. 


che [ame Idea 55 in the Mind of the $ ——_ 269+ 


Wie Ws. are niet doubrful, and why, 269. S. 5. 


What unintelligible, ib. 
Are. fixted tothe uſe o common. Life, 197. 's 2. 
Not tranſlatable, 154. S. 6. 


The fi he | 
ZE nry 1 Neon 


WORSHIP not an innate Idea; 29-S. 7. 

WRANGLE, when we W. about Words, 353. $. 12, 

WRITINGS ancient, @hy hardly to be precyſely Under- 
ſiood, 276. S.2x. 


Civil wſe of Ws. 268. S. 3. 
Philoſophical uſe of Ws. ib. i 
. | Are very different, 273. S. 15. 
Maſs their end, when they excite not in the Hearer, 
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Books lately Printed for, and Sold by A.;& Þ Churchill, at the Black Swan it 


Pater-Noſter-Rovv. - . © RIS EEK als 
A View of Univerſal Hiſtory, from the Creation, to the Year of Chrift 169g: wherein'the 
: molt memorable Perſons.. and; Things in the known Kingdoinis and.Countries of the 


World, are ſet down in ſeveral Columns by way of $yacbroviſm, according. to, their proper 


Centuries and Years: By Francis Tallents,: ſometime Fellow of /agdalen-College, Cambridge; 
The whole -graven in 16 Copper.Plares, each x5 Inches'Utep;'and 22 bread; bound up'into 
"Books, the Sheets lined. A' Work of great ExaCtneſs and Curiolity. Price 16 5. 


. . Camden's Britannia, newly. Tranſlated into Engliſh, with large Additions and Iimprove- 


meats. By Edmund Gibſon, of Queens-College in Oxford. | FF ; 
The General Hiſtory of the Air, By Robert Boyle, Eſqz, Quarto.. ..) ,. . wy 
A Compleat Journal of the Votes, Speeches, and Debates, both of the Houſe of Lords and 
Houſe of Commons, throughontthe whole Reign of Queen Efizaberh. <ColleCted by Sir Sipwnds 
Dewes Baronet, and Publiſhed by Paul Bowes of the Middle-Temple, Eſq;. The 2d. Edition. Fel, 
The Works of the famous Nicholas Machiavel, Citizen and Secretary of Florence, Written 
originally in italian, and from thence faichfully Tranſlated into Engliſh. 
Mr. Zock's Eſſay concerning Humane Underſtanding. The Second Edition, with large 
Additions, Fol. 
—— His Thoughts of Education. O#4vo. | 
The Fables of -/op and other Mithologilts ; made Engliſh by Sir R. L'Eftrange, Kt. - Fol, 
Two Treatiles of Goverament : T he firſt an Anſwer ro Filmer's Patriarcha. The latter an 
Eſſay coicerning the true Original, Extent, and End of Civil Goyernment, Otavo. 
Notitia Monaſtica : Or, A ſhort Hiſtory of the Religious Houſes in Exgland and Wales, &c. 


<« By Thomas Tanner, A.B. Ottavo. 


The Reſurrection of the (fame) Body, aſſerted from the Traditions of the Heathens, the 
Ancient Jews, andthe Primitive Church : Wirth an Anſwer to the Objeftions brought againſt 
it. By Humphry Hody, D. D. | 

Biſbop Witk:ins of Prayer and Preaching 3 Enlarged by the Biſhop of Norwich, and Dr. Wil- 
liams, Ottavo. : | 

Conſiderations about lowering the Intereſt, and raiſing the Value of Money. O#avo. 

Short Obſervations on a Printed Paper, intituleds, For encouraging the Coming Silver Money in 
England, and afterfor keeping it here. OCtavo. 

Sir Wilham Temple's Hiſtory of the Netherlands, Ofavs. 

Uiſcellanea, Octavo, 

Dr. Gibſon's Anatomy of Humane Bodics, with Figures. Ofavo. 

Dr. Parrich's new Verſion of all the Pſalms of David in Metre. T welves. 

Two Treatiſes of Natural Religion. Ottavo. 

Genrtleman's Religion, wich the Grounds and Reaſons of it. In.which the Truth of Chri- 
ſtianiry in general is vindicated z its Simplicity aſſerted 4 and ſome Introdufory Rules for the 


* diſcovering of its particular Dactrines andPrecepts, are propoſed. By a private Gentleman. 


The Novels and Tales of the renowned John Beoccacio, the firit Refiner of /ralian Proſe 3 con- 
taining an hundred Curious Novels: By ſeven honourable Ladies, and three Noble Gentle» 
men, Framcd in Ten Days. The Fifth Edition much corre&ted and Amended. | 

Logica ; Sive, Ars Ratiocinandi, Ontologia : Sive, De Ente in Genere. Pneumatologia, ſeu De- 
ſpirirtbus. Auttore Foanne Clerico, I welves. | 

The Lives of the Popes, from the time of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to the Reign of S;xtus IV, 
Written originally in Latin by Baptiſta Platina, Native of Cremona, and Tranflated into Engliſh. 
Aud the ſame Hiſtory continued from the Year 2471. to this preſent time ; wherein the moſt 
remarkable Paſſage, of Chriſtendom, both in Church and State, are treated of, and deſcribed, 
By Sir Paul Rycaut, Kr. The Second Edition corrected, — + 

The Meditations .of Marcus Aurelius Antonius, the Roman Emperor, concerning Himſelf, 

-Treating-of a Natural Man's Happineſs ; wherein it. conliſteth, and of the means to attain mnto 
ir. Tranſlated out of the original Greek, with Notes; by Meric Caſaubon, D. D. The Fifth 
Edition, To which is added, The Life of Aztomiss, with ſome Remarks upon the whole. By 
Monſieur and Madam Dacier. Never before in Engliſh, Ofavo, 

Sermons Preached by Dr. KR. Leighton, late A.Bp. of Glaſgow, Publiſhed at the Deſire of his 
Friends after his Death, from his Papers written with his own Hand. The ſecond Edition. 8v0. 

The Roman Hiſtory, written in Latin by Tirzs Livins, with the Supplements of the Learned 
Tobn Freinſhemins, and John Dujatins., From the Foundacion of Age, to the middle of the Reign 
of Auguſtus, Faithfully done into Engliſh, Fol. | | | 

Anicins Manlins Severinus Boetius, of the Confolation of Philoſophy. In Five Books. Made 
Engliſh by the Right Honourable Richard Lord Viſcount Preſton, Ofavo, 

- Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle of the King's of Eng/:ad, continued down to this Time. 
The Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIANITY, ascelivered in the Scriptures, Ofavo. 
Prince Arthur ; an Heroick Poem. In Ten Books, By R. Blackmore, M, D. Fellow of the 


College of Phyſicians, Londor. Fol, 


